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CENTURY  EIGHTH. 


PART  L 

HisTORT  or  tAe  outward  state  of  the  church. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  prosperous  EVENTS  OF  THIS  CENTURY. 

§  1.  Pn^Migatioii  of  Christianity  in  Hyrcania  and  Tartary. — §  2.  Convenion  of 
the  Garmana  by  Boniiace. — §  3.  Other  expeditioni  and  tuoceiaes  of  Bonifiice. 
— §4.  Estimate  of  his  aposUeship. — §  5.  Other  apostles  of  Germany. — §  6. 
Expedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons. — §  7.  Estimate  of  his  conver- 
sions.— §  8.  The  reputed  miracles  of  this  century. 

^  1.  While  the  Mubammedans  were  falling  upon  and  subjuga- 
ting the  fairest  provinces^  of  Asia,  and  diminishing  every  where  the 
lustre  and  reputation  of  Christianity,  the  Nestorians  of  Chaldea 
were  blessing  with  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  truth  those  barba- 
rous nations,  called  Scythians  by  the  ancients,  and  by  the  mod- 
ems, Tartars,  living  on  this  side  mount  Imaus,  and  not  subject 
to  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  ascertained,  that  Timotheus  the  Nes- 
torian  pontiff,  who  attained  that  dignity  AD.  778,  imbued  with  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  by  the  ministry  of  Subchal  Jesu^  whom 
he  created  a  bishop,  first  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,  nations  of 
Hyrcania;  and  afterwards,  by  other  missionaries,  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  Hyrcania,  Bactria,  Margiana,  and  Sogdiana.(l)    It  b 

(1)  Thomas  Margensis,  Historiae  Monasticae  Lib.  iii.  in  Jos.  S&m.  Asaeman's 
Bibbotheca  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  491.  See  also  the  Bibllotheca,  Tom. 
iii.  P.  ii.  cap.  ix.  §  v.  p.  cccclxxviii.  {Dr.  Moshtim^  in  his  Historia  Tartaromm 
ecclesiastica,  p.  13^  Ax:,  relying  chiefly  on  the  preceding  authorities,  states  that 
ThnoUuuSj  who  was  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians  nrom  AD.  777 — to  AD.  820,  plan* 
ned  the  mission  to  these  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and 
•elected  for  its  execution  one  Subckal  Jesu,  a  learned  monk  of  the  Nestorian 
monastery  of  Beth-Aben  in  Asayria,  well  skilled  in  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian languages;  ordained  lum  bishop,  and  sent  him  forth.  Subckal  made  nu- 
merous converts  among  the  Gelae  and  Dailamites,  formed  them  into  churches, 
and  ordained  elders  over  them.  This  active  missionary  also  traveled  fiurther 
East,  and  spread  the  gospel  extensively  in  Tartary,  Chatbai,  and  China;  but  on 
his  return  nrom  his  mission,  to  visit  Timotksus  and  the  monks  of  his  convent,  he 
was  murdered  by  the  Barbarians.  Timotheus  now  ordained  Kardagvs  and  Ja- 
halaha^  two  other  monks  of  Beth-Aben,  and  sent  them  with  fifteen  assistant 
monks,  into  the  same  countries.  These  also  were  successful  missionaries ;  and 
with  the  consent  of  Timotheus,  the  two  bi&hops  ordained  seven  of  their  com- 
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also  certain,  that  Christianity  was  firmly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished in  those  countries,  for  several  centuries,  although  it  was 
sometimes  disturbed  by  the  Muhammedans ;  and  that  the  bishops 
of  these  countries  were  always  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Nes- 
torian  pontiff. 

^  2.  In  Europe,  most  of  the  German  nations  were  still  involv- 
ed in  the  darkness  of  superstition ;  the  only  exception  being  the 
tribes  on  the  Rhine,  tlie  Bavarians,  who  are  known  to  have  re- 
ceived a  knowledge  of  Christianity  under  Theodoric^  the  son  of 
Clovis  the  Great,  and  the  Eastern  Francs  [or  Franconians],  with 
a  few  others.  Attempts  had  been  often  made  to  enlighten  the 
Germans,  both  by  kings  and  princes,  for  whose  interest  it  was, 
that  those  warlike  tribes  should  become  civilized,  and  also  by  some 
pious  and  holy  men  ;  but  the  attempts  had  met  with  little  or  no 
success.  But  in  this  centurv,  Winifrid^  an  English  Benedictine 
monk,  of  noble  birth,  who  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Boniface^ 
attempted  this  object  with  better  success.  In  the  year  715,  he 
left  his  native  country,  with  two  companions,  and  first  attempted 
in  vain  to  disseminate  christian  doctrines  among  the  Frieslanders, 
who  were  subjects  of  king  Radbod.  Afterwards  in  the  year  719, 
having  received  a  solemn  commission  from  the  Roman  pontiff, 
Gregory  11,  he  more  successfully  performed  the  functions  of  a 
christian  teacher  among  the  Thuringians,  the  Frieslanders,  and 
the  Hedsians.(2) 

paaionB  to  be  bishops  of  the  East;  naraelj  Thomas  who  went  into  India,  Dtmd 
metropolitan  of  China,  and  Zacchaeus^  SemuSf  Epkratnif  Simeonf  and  Ananias. 
TbooiaA  Margensis  relates,  that  Timathetis  directed  the  two  ordaining  biethops, 
first  to  ordain  a  third ',  and  to  supply  the  place  of  a  third  buhop  at  ku  ordination, 
by  plncinff  a  copy  of  the  Gospels  on  the  seat  near  the  right  hand.  Afterwards 
tney  wooTd  have  the  canonical  number  of  Aru  bishops,  to  ordain  the  others. 
The89  new  bishops  dispersed  themselves  widely  over  the  countries  of  the  East, 
and  founded  many  churches  in  India^  Chathai,  and  China.  But  after  the  death 
cfTlmotkeus  AD.  820,  we  loam  nothing  more  respecting  these  churches,  till  AO. 
1000,  when  the  ftmoos  christian  prince,  called  PrabyUr  JohUj  came  upon  the 
•tace.     IV.l 

(S)  All  tnat  could  be  said  ofthis  celebrated  man,  has  been  collected  br  Hintr. 
fha.  GudsninSy  in  bis  Diss,  de  S.  Bonifacio  Germanorum  Apostolo ;  Helmst. 
1722.  4to.  Yet  we  may  add  Jo.  Alh.  FaJbrieu^  Biblioth.  Latina  medii  aevi,  Tom. 
I.  p.  TOO.Hietoire  litt.  de  la  France, Tom.  iv.  p.  92.  Jo.  MabUony,  Annates  Bene- 
^tini :  and  others.  [The  church  Histories  of  FUurvt  Sckroeckh,  and  J.  E.  C. 
Schmidt,  give  ample  accounts  of  Boniface.  MUrur,  (Church  Hist.  Cent,  viii.ch. 
iv.)  is  an  admirer  of  Boniface.  The  best  among  the  original  biographers  of  this 
fhmouB  man,  are  WWhald^  one  of  his  disciples ;  and  a  German  monk  named 
OUdon^  who  lived  in  tlie  Ilth  century,  and  collected  \*arious  letters  of  Boniface, 
which  be  has  inserted  in  his  narrative.  Both  these  biographies,  with  valuable 
notes,  are  contained  in  Mabil&nii  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1 — 84. 
ed.  Venet.  1734.  According  to  these  writers,  Boniface  was  bom  at  Kirtan  in 
Devonshire,  tb<mi  AD.  680.  When  but  four  or  five  years  old,  he  showed  a  strong 
inclination  for  a  monastic  lifb ;  which  his  fiither  first  endeavored  to  eradicate, 
bat  afterwards  fkvored.  He  first  entered  a  monastery  at  Exeter.  From  that,  he 
ramoived  after  seven  years  to  the  monastery  of  JfuseeUe  in  Hants,  as  a  better  place 
for  study.  Here  he  learned  grammar,  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  biblical  interpretation 
according  to  the  threefold  sense  of  scripture.  After  a  short  time,  he  was  a  teach- 
er of  those  things.  At  the  age  of  30,  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter.  About  AD 
715,  he  undertook  a  voluntary  mission  to  Friesland,  witn  two  monks  for  corn- 
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§  3.  In  the  year  723,  being  ordained  a  bishop,  at  Rome,  by 
Gregoiy  II,  and  bebg  supported  by  the  authority  and  the  aid  of 

? anions.  But  Radbod,  the  pagan  king  of  the  country,  being  at  war  with  the 
*nnc8,  and  hostile  to  the  christians,  gave  him  no  encouragement ;  and  he  re* 
turned  again  to  his  monastery.  TJic  wbacy  of  Nuscolle  was  now  offered  him; 
but  be  refused  it,  because  he  preferred  a  more  active  employment.  Soon  after, 
having  projected  a  mission  to  the  psgans  in  Germanjr,  he  set  out  for  Rome,  to 
obtain  the  papal  sanction  and  support  to  his  enterprise.  Damei,  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  gave  him  a  letter  or  introduction  to  the  pontiff,  who  readilv  gave 
him  a  commission  to  pieach  the  Gospel  to  the  pagans,  wherever  he  could  find 
them.  He  now  visited  Germany,  preached  m  Bavaria  and  Thuringia;  and 
leaminc  that  Radbod  was  dead,  he  went  to  Friesland,  and  for  three  years  assist- 
ed WilUbrordj  the  aged  bishop  of  Utrecht,  in  spreading  the  gospel,  and  erecting 
churches,  among  the  neighboring  pagans.  Wiilibrord  proposed  to  him  to  become 
his  permanent  assistant  and  successor  :  but  Boniface  declined,  on  tiio  ground  tliat 
the  pope  had  intended  he  should  labor  in  the  mote  eastern  parts  of  Germany. 
He  now  visited  Rome  a  second  time,  in  the  year  723 ;  was  closely  examined  by 
the  pope,  as  to  his  faith,  and  his  adherence  to  tiie  see  of  Rome ;  and  upon  his 
•wearing  perpetual  allegiance  to  the  pope,  he  was  created  a  bishop,  and  nad  his 
name  changed  from  frinifrid  to  Boniface.  With  numerous  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  princes,  bishops,  and  others,  and  a  good  stock  of  holy  relics,  Boni- 
face returned  through  France,  where  Charles  Martel  received  him  cordially,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  safe  conduct  throughout  the  empire.  He  first  went  among 
the  Hessians;  where  he  suppressed  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  intrepidly  cut 
down  the  consecrated  oak  oj  Jrtpiter^  which  broke  into  four  eoual  parts  m  its 
fiill.  This  prodigy  silenced  all  objections;  and  out  of  the  wood  of  this  tree^a 
chapel  was  built,  dedicated  to  St.  retor.  From  Hesse,  he  went  to  Thuringia, 
where  he  effected  a  similar  reform,  and  had  contention  with  some  who  were  ac- 
counted heretical.  On  the  accession  o^ Gregory  ///  to  the  papal  chair,  AD.  731, 
Boniface  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  giving  account  of  his  proceedings,  and  pro- 
posing several  questions  respecting  ecclesiastical  law,  for  solution.  The  pope 
answered  his  enauiries,  sent  him  a  fresh  supply  of  relics,  and  also  the  archiepis- 
co|>a1  pallium,  with  instructions  when  and  how  to  wear  it.  In  the  year  738,  he 
visited  Rome  a  third  time,  attended  by  a  large  retinue  of  priests  and  monks,  and 
was  graciously  received  by  the  pope.  On  his  return  through  Bavaria,  as  papal 
legate,  ho  divided  that  country  into  four  bishoprics,  and  placed  bishops  over  tliem; 
namely  John  bishop  of  Saltsburg,  Ehrenbert  bishop  of  Jrreisingen,  Gosbald  of  i?e- 
gtnsburg,  and  Vivuo  of  Passau.  In  the  year  741,  ho  erected  four  more  bishop* 
rios  in  Germany ;  namely,  those  of  Wurtzbwrgy  Ekhstadty  Buraburg,  and  Er* 
Jurth;  over  which  he  placed  ibur4>t  his  friends,  Burchardf  Wiildmdy  ^Ihinugf 
and  AdiMT.  Hitherto  Boniface  had  been  archbishop  of  no  particular  place ;  but  in 
the  year  745,  he  procured  the  deposition  of  Gevt^te^,  archbishop  uf  Mentz,  char* 
ging  him,  in  a  piovincial  council,  with  havin|^  slain  in  single  combat,  the  man 
who  had  slain  his  own  father  in  battle,  and  with  having  kept  dogs  and  birds  for 
■port.  This  council  decreed  the  vacant  see  of  Mentz  to  B&nJiface,  As  archbish- 
op of  Mentz,  Boniface  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  bishop  of  Utrecht;  which 
claim  was  contested  by  the  arcnbishop  of  Cologne.  Boniftu;e,  as  arohbishopi 
and  88  papal  legate,  presided  in  several  councils  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
was  verv  active  in  enforcing  uniformity  of  rites,  and  rigid  adherence  to  the  canons 
of  the  ciuircb  of  Rome.  In  the  year  754,  being  far  wlvanced  in  life,  he  left  his 
bishopric  at  Mentz  under  the  care  of  Lullv^j  whcmi  he  ordained  his  colleague  and 
successor,  and  undertook  a  mission  among  the  Frieslanders,  who  were  but  par- 
tially converted  to  Christianity.  With  the  aid  of  several  inferior  clergymen  and 
monks,  he  had  brought  many  persons  of  both  sexes  to  submit  to  baptism  ;  and 
having  appointed  the  5th  of  June  foi  a  general  meeting  of  the  converts,  to  receive 
the  rite  or  confirmation,  at  Dockum  on  the  Bordne,  between  East  and  West  Fries- 
land  ;  on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  and  while  the  converts  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  a  party  of  pagan  Frieslanders  assoulted  his  camp.  His  young 
men  bepn  to  prepare  for  battle ;  but  Boniface  forbid  it,  and  exhorted  all  to  resign 
thcm.^elves  up  to  die  as  maityrs.  He  and  his  fif\y  two  companions  were  all 
murdered ;  and  their  camp  was  plundered.  But  the  banditti  aflerwards  quarrel- 
led among  themselves,  respecting  the  plunder ;  and  being  intoxicated  with  the 
wine  they  iiad  gotten,  they  fought  tillOseveral  of  their  number  were  slain.    The 
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Charles  Martclj  the  Major  Domus  of  the  Francs,  Boniface  re- 
turned to  his  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  and  resumed  his  labors 
among  them  with  much  success.  He  was  now  assisted  by  seve- 
ral learned  and  pious  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  repaired  to  him 
out  of  England  and  France.  In  the  year  738,  having  gathered 
more  christian  churches  than  one  man  alone  could  govern,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishop,  by  Gregory  HI ;  and  by 
his  authority,  and  with  the  aid  of  Carlaman  and  Ptptn,  the  sons 
of  Charles  Martel,  he  established  various  bishoprics  in  Germany  ; 
as  those  of  fVurizhurgy  Buraburg  [near  Fritzlar,  in  Hesse-Cas- 
sel],  Erfurt^  dnd  Eichstadt ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year 
744,  the  famous  monastery  of  Fulda.  The  final  reward  of  his 
labors,  decreed  to  him  in  the  year  746,  by  the  Roman  pontiff 
Zachariasy  was,  to  be  constituted  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  pri- 
mate of  Germany  and  Belgium.  In  his  old  age,  he  travelled  once 
more  among  the  Frieslanders,  that  his  ministry  might  terminate 
with  the  people  among  whom  it  commenced  :  but,  in  the  year 
756,  he  was  murdered,  witli  fifty  clergymen  who  attended  him, 
by  the  people  of  that  nation. 

^  4.  On  account  of  his  vast  labors  in  propagating  Christianity 
among  the  Germans,  fioniface  has  gained"  the  title  of  the  Apostle 
of  Germany ;  and  a  candid  estimate  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements,  will  shew  him  to  be  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
this  title.  (3)  Yet  as  an  apostle,  he  was  widely  different  fi*om  that 
pattern,  which  the  first  and  genuine  apostles  have  left  us.  For, 
not  to  mention,  that  the  honor  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
whose  mbister  and  legate  he  was,  was  equally  his  care — nay  more 
so,  than  the  glory  of  Christ  and  bis  religion  ;(4)  he  did  not  op- 

chriitian  conTerts,  enraged  at  the  murderera  of  their  teachers,  collected  forces, 
and  attaokins  their  villages,  slew  and  dispersed  the  men,  plundered  their  houaes. 
and  enslaf  ed  their  wives  and  children.  The  murdered  cnristians  were  removea 
to  Utrecht,  and  there  interred.  Afterwards,  the  remains  of  Boniface  were  carri- 
ed to  Mentz,  and  thence  to  Fulda. — Bonifuce  left  behind  him,  42  -epistles ;  a 
■et  of  ecclesiastical  rules,  36  in  number;  15  discourses ',  and  a  part  of  a  work  on 
penance.     7V.] 

(3)  [If  the  niau  deserves  the  title  of  an  Apostle,  who  goes  amon^  the  heathen, 
preaches  to  them  the  Gospel,  according  to  his  best  knowledge  of  it,  encounters 
many  hardships,  makes  some  inroad  upon  idolatry,  gathers  churches,  erects 
bouses  of  worship,  founds  monasteries,  and  spends  his  life  in  this  business; — 
then  Beniface  JMBtiy  merits  this  title,  fiut  if  that  man  only,  can  be  called  an 
Apostle,  who  is  in  aJl  respects  like  to  Peter  and  Paul  ;^-who,  in  all  his  efforts,  looks 
onljr  to  the  honor  of  Christy  and  the  dissemination  of  truth  and  virtue ;  and  for 
attaining  these  ends,  employs  no  means  but  such  as  the  first  apostles  of  Christ 
used  ; — then  manifestly,  Bontface  was  wholly  unworthy  of  this  name.  He  was 
rather  an  Apostle  of  the  Pope,  than  of  Jesus  Christ :  he  had  but  one  eye  directed 
towards  Christ ;  the  other  was  fixed  on  the  pope  of  Rome,  and  on  his  own  fame 
which  depended  on  him.     Sehl.] 

(4)  The  French  Benedictine  monks  inEenuousIy  acknowledge,  that  Bon\facc 
was  a  sycophant  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  shewed  him  more  deference  than  was 
fit  and  proper.  See  Histoire  litt.  de  la  France,  Tome.  iv.  p.  106.  '^11  exprime 
son  devouement  pour  le  S.  Siege  quelquefbis  en  des  termes  qui  ne  sent  pas  ass^ 
proportions^  a  la  dignil^  du  charactere  episcopal."  [We  need  only  to  read  his 
epistles,  to  be  satisfied  on  this  point.  He  says,  (Ep.  xci.  p.  126.  ed.  Serrar.)  tha 
all  he  had  done,  for  six  and  thirty  years,  while  legate  of  tne  holy  see,  was  mten 
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pose  superstition  with  the  weapons  which  the  ancient  apostles 
used,  but  he  often  coerced  the  minds  of  the  people  by  violence 
and  terrors,  and  at  other  times  caught  them  by  artifices  and 
firaud.(5)  His  epistles  also  betray,  here  and  there,  an  ambitious 
and  arrogant  spirit,  a  crafty  and  insidious  disposition,  an  im- 
moderate eagerness  to  increase  the  honors  and  extend  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  clergy,(6)  and  a  great  degree  of  ignorance,  not 
only  of  many  things  which  an  apostle  ought  to  know,  but  in  par- 
ticular of  the  true  character  of  the  christian  religion.(7) 

ded  for  the  advantage  of  the  church  at  Rome  ;  to  the  judgment  of  which,  so  far 
as  be  had  erred  in  word  or  deed,  he  submitted  himself  with  all  humility. — Cring- 
ing enough  fur  an  archbishop  of  the  German  church  ! — In  a  letter  to  pope  Zacha- 
riaSf  (£p.  Bonif  cxxxii.  p.  181.)  he  writes,  that  he  wished  to  maintam  the  gene- 
ral iaitli,  and  union  w^ith  the  church  of  Rome,  and  would  not  cease  to  urge  and 
persuade  all  hia  pupils  that  were  about  him,  to  bo  obedient  to  the  see  of  Rome. — 
In  an  other  letter,  addressed  to  Stephen  III,  (£p.  xrvii.  p.  13*2.)  upon  occaaion  of 
his  contest  with  the  bishop  of  Cologne,  respecting  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht,  he 
represents  the  bishop  of  Cologne  as  wishing  exclusively,  to  make  the  bishop  who 
should  preach  to  the  Frioslanders,  independent  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  wtiereas 
kgj  (Boniface,)  was  exerting  all  his  powers,  to  make  the  bishopric  of  Utrecht  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  see  of  Rome.     Schl.l 

(o)  [It  is  unquestionable,  that  this  apostle  of  the  Germans  marched  into  Thu- 
ringia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  and  that,  at  the  time  he  was  murdered  b^  the 
Frieslanders,  he  had  soldiers  with  him  as  his  body  guard  :  and  so,  in  all  his  en- 
terprises, be  had  the  support  of  the  civil  arm,  afforded  to  him  by  Charles  Martely 
CciWoman,and  JPepm.— His  arguments  also  may  have  been  not  tne  best,  if  he  fol- 
lowed the  directions  of  Damd^  bishop  of  Winchester;  for  whom,  as  his  epistles 
shew,  he  had  a  high  respect.  (See  Lp.  Bonif.  iii.  p.  5.  and  the  Kp.  of  Daniel  to 
him,  Ep.  Ixvii.  p.  79  &c.)  For  hero  Daniel  advises  him,  to  ask  the  pagans,  how 
they  can  believe,  that  the  gods  reward  the  righteous,  and  punish  the  wicked,  in 
this  life ;  since  they  see  the  christians,  who  have  destroyed  their  images  and 
prostrated  their  worship  all  over  the  world,  remain  unpunished  ? — And,  how 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  christians  possess  the  fruitful  countries,  which  produce 
wine  and  oil  in  abundance ;  while  tlie  pagans  inhabit  the  cold  and  barren  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  ? — He  must  also  represent  to  the  pagans,  that  the  christians 
now  ruled  the  whole  world  ',  whereas  the  ptigans  were  few  in  number  and  pow- 
erless :  and  this  great  change  in  their  condition,  had  taken  place  since  the  com- 
ing of  Christ;  for  before  that  event,  the  pagans  had  vast  dominion.  It  is  like- 
wise andeniable,  that  Boniface  gloried  in  fictitious  miracles  and  wonders.  Schl.] 
J 6)  [Consider  only  his  conduct  towards  tliose  bishops  and  presbyters,  who 
I  before  received  ordination,  and  refused  to  receive  it  again  from  him  accord- 
ing to  the  Romish  rites,  and  would  not,  in  general,  subject  themselves  to  Romish 
supremacy  and  Romish  forms  of  worship.  These  must  be  regarded  as  false 
brethren,^  heretics,  blasphemers,  servants  of  .the  detil,  nnd  fore-runners  cf  Jinti- 
ehrist.  They  must  be  excommunicated,  be  cast  into  prisons,  and  receive  corpo- 
real punishments.  See  with  what  violence  he  breaks  out  against  Adeibert,  Cle- 
mens, Samvson,  Gottschalk,  Ehremitolf,  Virgilius,  and  qthers,  in  his  epistles ; — 
how  bitterly  he  accuses  them,  before  the  popes,  and  in  presence  of  councils,  &c. 
ScM.} 

^  [A  large  part  of  the  questions,  which  Boniface  submitted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  popes,  betray  his  ignorance.  But  still  more  so,  does  his  decision 
of  the  case  of  conscience,  when  a  Bavarian  priest,  who  did  not  understand  Lat- 
in, had  baptized  with  these  words  :  Baptizo  te  in  nomine  vatria  etliUa  et  sjiiritua 
saneta;  which  baptism  he  pronounced  to  be  null  and  void  :  and  likewise  his  per- 
secution of  the  priest  Virgilius  in  Bavaria,  who  maintained,  that  the  eartn  is 
elobular,  and  consequently,  inhabitable  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  there  en- 
lightened by  tlie  sun  and  moon.  Boniface  looked  upon  this  as  a  gross  heresy  ; 
and  he  accused  the  man  before  the  pope,  who  actuany  excommunicated  him  ior 
a  heretic.  See  the  tenth  Ep.  of  Zacharias,  in  Harduin's  collection  of  Councils, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  1912.  ScfU.— In  this,  and  the  preceding  notes,  ScMegel  has  labored 
with  the  zeal  of  a  prosecutor,  to  substantiate  the  heavy  charges  of  Dr,  Moshsim 
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^  5.  Besides  Boniface,  others  also  attempted,  to  rescue  the  un- 
evangelized  nations  of  Germany  from  the  thraldom  of  superstition. 
Such  was  Corbiniariy  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who,  after 
various  labors  for  the  instruction  of  the  Bavarians  and  other  na- 
tions, became  bishop  of  Freysingen.(8)  Such  also  was  Pfrmtn, 
a  French  monk,  nearly  contemporary  with  Boniface,  who  taught 
Christianity  amidst  various  sufferings  in  Helvetia,  Alsace,  and  Ba- 
varia, and  presided  over  several  monasteries.fQ)  Such  likewise 
was  Lebmuy  an  Englishman,  who  labored  with  earnestness  and 

against  Bonif^ice.  I  have  carefully  read  the  original  lives  of  this  missionary,  and 
also  a  considerable  part  of  his  correspondence;  and  I  must  sa^,  I  think  Dr.  Mo- 
sheim,  and  his  annotator  Schlegelj  have  not  done  impartial  justice  to  this  eminent 
man.  Ho  appears  to  me,  to  nave  been  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  honest  men 
of  his  age ;  though  he  partook  largely  in  the  common  faults  of  his  time,  an  ex- 
cessive attachment  to  monkery,  and  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  canons  of  the 
church  and  the  externals  of  religion.  With  all  his  imperfections,  he  deserves 
to  be  classed  with  those  who  followed  Christ,  according  to  the  best  light  they 
had,  and  who  did  much  to  advance  true  religion  among  men.     TV.] 

(8)  Caesar.  Baronii  Annates  ecclesiast.  Tom.  viii.  ad  ann.  716.  §  10  &c.  C. 
Meichelbeck,  Hist.  Frisinsensis,  Tom.  i.  pDhe  life  of  saint  Corbinian,  in  forty 
six  chapters,  was  written  oy  one  of  his  pupils  and  successors,  .^ribo;  and  may  be 
seen  in  MabUlonys  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benod.  Tom.  iii.  p.  470—485,  and  in  Md- 
chelbeckf  Hist.  Frising.  Tom.  i.  Pt.  ii.  p.  3 — 21.  Corbinian  was  born  atChartres, 
near  Paris,  about  AD.  G80.     He  early  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  and  ac- 

2uired  great  fame  by  his  miracles.  To  escape  from  society,  and  enjoy  solitude, 
e  travelled  into  Italy,  about  the  year  717,  and  begged  the  pope  to  assign  him 
Bome  obscure  retreat.  But  the  pope  ordained  him  a  bishop,  and  sent  him  back 
to  France.  His  miracles  and  his  marvellous  sanctity,  now.  drew  such  crowds 
around  him,  that  aflcr  seven  years,  he  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  and  beg  the 
pope  to  divest  him  of  the  episcopal  dignity.  On  his  way  through  Bavaria  and 
the  Tyrol,  he  caught  a  huge  bear,  which  had  killed  one  of  his  pack  horses, 
whipped  him  soundly,  and  compelled  him  to  serve  in  place  of  the  pack  horse. 
At  Trent,  and  at  Pavia,  he  had  horses  stolen  ;  for  which  the  thieves  paid  the 
forfeiture  of  their  lives,  by  the  hand  of  Grod.  The  pope  would  not  release  him 
from  the  episcopacy.  He  returned,  b^  the  way  he  came,  as  far  as  Freisingen,  in 
Bavaria ;  where  Urimoaldf  the  reigning  prince,^  detained  him,  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  subjects.  After  six  years  labors  at  Freisingen,  he  died,  somewhat 
like  Moses f  or  at  least  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  He  foresaw  his  death, 
and  having  made  arrangements  for  it,  he  arose  in  the  morning,  in  perfect  health, 
bathed,  dressed  himself  in  his  pontificals,  performed  public  service,  returned, 
and  placed  himself  upon  his  bed,  drank  a  cup  of  wine,  and  immediately  expi- 
red. His  biographer  makes  no  mention  of  his  efforts  to  enlighten  his  flock,  or 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  a  most  bigeoted  monk,  and 
exceedingly  irascible.  Prince  Grimoald  once  invited  him  to  dine.  Corbinian 
said  grace  before  dinner,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  food.  While 
they  were  eating,  Grimoald  threw  some  of  the  (bod  to  his  dog.  Corbinian  in  a 
rage,  kicked  over  the  table,  and  led  the  room,  declaring  to  the  prince,  that  he 
deserved  no  blessings,  who  had  ^iven  food  that  was  blessed  to  his  dog.     TV.] 

(9)  Herm.  Bruschii  Chronoloj^ia  Monaster.  German,  p.  30.  .^nton.  Pap,,  Crit> 
ica  in  Annales  Baronii,  Tom.  ii.  ad  ann.  759.  §  9  &c.  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
France,  Tome  iv.  p.  124.  [The  life  of  St.  Pirwiin,  written  by  Warmann,  bishop 
of  Constance  at  the  beffinning  of  the  eleventh  century,  may  be  seen  in  MabiL 
Umy's  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  iv.  p.  134 — 139.  According  to  this  bi- 
ography, Pirmin  was  first  the  bishop  of  either  Meaux  or  Metz  in  France,  where 
he  was  a  devout  and  zealous  pastor.  Sintlax,  a  Suabian  prince,  procured  his  re- 
moval to  the  neighborhood  of^  Constance,  where  there  was  great  need  of  an  ac- 
tive and  exemplary  preacher.  He  established  the  monastery  of  Reichenau,  irf  an 
island  near  Constance;  and  afterwards  nine  or  ten  other  monasteries  in  Swabia, 
Alsatia  and  Switzerland;  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  monastic  piety  in 
thoAe  countries.     He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  AD.  758.     TV.] 
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zeal,  though  with  little  success,  to  persuade  the  warlike  Saxon 
nation,  the  Frieslanders,  the  Belgae,  and  other  nations,  to  em- 
brace Christianity  .(10)  Others  of  less  notoriety,  are  omitted.  (11) 
Neither  shall  I  meation  Willibrord  and  others,  who  commenced 
their  missionary  labors  in  the  preceding  century,  and  continued 
them  with  great  zeal  in  this. 

§  6,  In  Uie  year  772,  Charlemagne^  king  of  the  Francs,  un- 
dertook to  tame  and  to  withdraw  from  idolatry  the  extensive  na- 
tion of  the  Saxons,  who  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Germany, 
and  were  almost  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Francs,  respecting 
their  boundaries  and  other  things ;  for  he  hoped,  if  their  minds 
should  become  imbued  with  the  christian  doctrines,  they  would 
gradually  lay  aside  their  ferocity,  and  learn  to  yield  submission  to 
die  empire  of  the  Francs.  The  first  attack  upon  their  heathenism, 
produced  little  effect;  being  made,  not  with  force  and  arms,  but 
by  some  bishops  and  modes,  whom  the  victor  had  left  for  that 
purpose  among  the  vanquished  nation.     But  much  better  success 


s^^ 


Hucbaldi  Vita  S.  Lebvini ;  in  L.  Surii  Vitis  Sanctor.  die  12.  Novem.  p. 
Jo.  MoUeri  Cimbria  litterata,  Tom.  ii  p.  464.  [Leinoin  was  an  English 
Benedictine  monk  and  presbyter,  of  Ripon,  in  Northumberland,  about  AD.  690, 
with  twelve  companions,  he  went  over  to  West  Friesland,  on  the  borders  of  the 
paean  Saxons;  and  for  several  years  travelled  and  preached  in  that  regiob,  and 
in  Heligoland.  He  once  travelled  to  the  borders  of  Denmark.  At  lensth,  he 
settled  down  at  Dev enter ,  in  Overvssel,  where  he  preached  with  considerable 
success  till  his  death,  about  AD.  740.    See  MoUeri  Cimb.  Litt.  ilbi  supra.     TV.] 

(11)  [Among  these  were  the  following.  Othmarf  a  German  monx,  founder 
of  th«  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland.  At  the  close  of  a  long  and  exem- 
plary life,  he  was  maliciously  accused  of  unchostily,  by  some  noblemen  who  had 
robbed  his  monastery,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  lanciiished  four 
years,  and  then  died.  Numerous  miracles  were  wrought,  at  his  tonio.  His  life, 
written  by  WalaJridStraboj  is  in  MabiUony*s  Acta.  Sanctor.  oid.  Bcned.  vol.  iv.  p. 
139  &c. — WUUbald,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk,  of  honora- 
ble birth,  educated  in  a  monastery  near  Winchester.  When  arrived  at  manhood, 
he  and  his  younser  brother  Wuiuhald  lefl  Eneland,  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  sailed  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Holy  Land,  where  thoy  spent  seven 
years.  Ketuming  to  \M\yy  they  took  residence  m  the  monastery  of  Mons  Cassi- 
nus,  during  tea  years,  or  till  AD.  739.  The  pope  then  sent  them  into  Germany, 
to  assist  St.  Boniface.  WiUibald  was  placed  at  Eichstadt,  ordained  priest  AD. 
740,  and  bishop  the  year  following.  His  death  is  placed  AD.  786.  His  life, 
written  by  a  kinswoman,  a  contemporary  nun  of  Hcidenheim,  is  extant  in  Jlla- 
biiJUmy*s  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  fp.  330—354. — Saint  Alto,  a  Scotch 
monk,  who  travelled  into  Bavaria,  and  there  established  the  monastery,  called 
from  him,  JSUomtmster.  The  monastery  was  endowed  by  king  Piptn,  and  dedi- 
cated by  St.  Boniface.  The  life  of  ^/to,  is  in  MabiUony,  1.  c.  p.  196  &c.— «. 
Sturmiusy  a  native  of  Noricum,  and  follower  of  St.  Boniface.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  that  archbishop  he  erected,  and  presided  over,  the  monastery  of  Fulda, 
from  AD.  744,  till  his  death  AD.  7f9,  except  one  year,  which  he  spent  in  Italy, 
to  learn  more  perfecUy  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict ;  and  two  other  years,  in  which 
P^in  king  of  the  Francs  held  him  prisoner,  under  fidse  accusations  of  disloyal- 
ty. In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  aided  Charlemagne  in  compelling  the  Saxons 
to  embrace  Christianity.  His  life,  well  written  by^^7,  his  pupil  and  successor, 
is  extant  in  MabiUonyy  I.  c.  p.  242^—259. — St.  VirgiUus,  whom  Bonifuce  accused 
of  heresy,  for  believing  the  world  to  be  globular,  was  an  Irishman,  of  good  edu- 
cation and  talents.  He  went  to  France  in  the  reign  of  Pipin  ;  who  patronized 
him,  and  in  the  year  766  procured  for  him  the  bishopric  of^  Saltsburg,  which  he 
held  till  his  deatli  AD.  780.  While  at  Saltsburg,  he  did  much  to  extend  Chris- 
tianity to  the  eastward  of  him,  among  the  Slavonians  and  Huns.  His  life  is  in 
M4tbUh»y,  1.  c.  p.  279  Ac.     Tr.] 
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attended  the  subsequent  wars,  which  Charlemagne  undertook  in 
the  years  775,  776,  and  780,  against  that  heroic  people,  so  fond 
of  liberty,  and  so  impatient  especially  of  sacerdotal  domina- 
tion.^ 12)  For  now,  those  people  who  were  attached  to  the  su- 
perstitions of  their  ancestors,  were  so  effectually  assailed  with 
botlrrewai'ds  and  the  sword  and  punishments,  that  they  reluctantly 
ceased  to  resist,  and  suffered  themselves  to  be  baptized  by  the 
teachers  whom  Charles  sent  among  them.(13^  Widekind  and 
Albion^  indeed,  who  were  two  of  the  most  valiant  Saxon  chiefs, 
renewed  their  former  insurrections ;  and  attempted  to  prostrate 
once  more,  by  violence  and  war,  that  Christianity  which  bad  been 
set  up  by  violence.  But  the  martial  courage  and  the  liberality  of 
Charles,  at  length,  brought  them,  in  tlie  year  785,  solemnly  to 
declare,  that  they  were  christians,  and  would  continue  to  be 
so. (14)  Nor  did  the  Saxons  apostatize  from  the  religion,  which 
they  unwillingly  professed  ;  and  in  various  parts  of  their  country, 
bishops  were  established,  schools  were  set  up,  and  monasteries 
were  erected.  The  Hunsy  inhabiting  Pannonia,  w'ere  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Saxons :  for  Charles  so  exhausted  and 
humbled  them,  by  successive  wars,  as  to  compel  them  to  pre- 
fer becoming  christians  to  being  slaves.(15) 

(12)  1  cannot  dispcnee  with  quoting  a  passage  from  a  very  credible  author, 
^Icuirif  wliich  shows,  what  it  was  cspecinlljr,  that  rendered  tlie  Saxons  averse 
from  Christianity,  and  how  preposterously  the  missionaries  sent  among  them,  con- 
ducted. Alcuin^  Ep.  civ.  in  his  Opp.  p.  1647,  says  :  Si  tunta  instnntia  leve  Chris- 
ti  jugum  et  onus  ejus  levc  durissimo  Saxonum  ponulo  pracdicarctur,  quanta  deci- 
MAKUM  redditio  vel  legalis  pro  parvissimis  quiuuslibet  culpis  edictis  noceasitas 
exigebatur,  forte  baptismatis  sacj amenta  non  abhorrcrent.     Sixr  tandkm  ali- 

qUASDO     DOCTORES    FIDKI     APOSTOMCIS     EKIDITI     EXEMPLIS.       SiNT     PRAEDICA- 

TORES,  Nos  pRAEDATOREs.  [Had  the  casy  yoke  of  Christ,  with  his  light  bur- 
then, been  preached  to  the  stubborn  Saxons,  witii  as  much  earnestness,  as  the 
payment  of  tiUies,  and  legal  satisfaction  for  the  very  smallest  faults,  were  exact- 
ed ;  perhaps  they  would  not  have  abominated  the  sacrament  of  Baptism.  Lu 
the  christian  teachers  learn  from  the  example  of  the  Jljwstles.  Let  tfitm  be  jprreaeh- 
ers,  not  plunderers.]  Look  at  this  portrait  of  the  Apostles,  that  lived  in  tills 
century  ! — ^Yet  they  are  said,  to  have  wrought  great  miracles. 

(13)  Alcuiuj  as  cited  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  de  gestis  Reeum  Anglorum, 
Lib.  i.  c.  4.  published  in  the  Rerum  Anglicar.  scriutores,  Francf.  1601.  Fol.  uses 
this  language  :  **  The  ancient  Saxons  and  all  the  Frieslandcrs,  being  urged  to  it 
by  king  C/iarleSf  who  plied  some  of  tliem  with  retcardSf  and  others  witli  threats, 
(instanti  rego  Carolo,  altos  praemiisy  et  alios  jniiiis  soUicitante,)  were  converted 
to  the  christian  faith."  See  also  the  Capitularia  Regum  Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  346. 
and  p.  ^52.  From  the  first  of  these  passages,  it  appears,  that  the  Saxons  who 
wouul  renounce  idolatry,  were  restored  to  their  ancieiUfrecdom,  forfeited  by  con- 
quest, and  were  freed  from  aU  trilnUe  to  the  king.  The  last  of  these  passages, 
contains  this  law  :  If  any  person  j  of  the  Saxon  race,  shall  contemptuouslu  r^use 
to  come  to  baptism f  and  shall  resolve  to  continue  a  pa^an^  let  him  be  put  to  death. — 
By  such  penalties  and  rewards,  the  whole  world  might  be  constrained  to  profess 
Christianity,  without  miracles.  But  what  sort  of  christians,  the  Saxons  so  con- 
verted, must  have  been,  we  need  not  be  told.  See  Jo.  Launoy,  de  veteri  more 
baptizandi  Judaeos  et  infideles,  cap.v,  vi.  p.  703  &^.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  where 
he  tells  us,  tliat  the  Roman  pontitt,  Hadrifin  I.  approved  of  this  mode  of  convert- 
ing the  Saxons  to  Christianity. 

(14)  Eginhard,  de  Vita  Caroli  Ma^! :  Jidami  Bremens.  Lib.  i.  can.  viii.  p.  3 
&c.  and  all  the  histoiians  of  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  ;  who  are  enu- 
merated by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Torn.  i.  p.  959  &c. 

(15)  Life  of  St.  Rudbci  •  in  Hen.  Canisii  Lectionibu&  Antic^uis^  Tom.  iii.  Pt. 
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^  7.  For  these  achievements  of  Charlemagne  in  behalf  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  gratitude  of  posterity  decreed  him  the  honors  of 
a  saint.  And  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  the  emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Frederic  I.  desired  Paschal  III,  whom  he  had  created 
sovereign  pontiff,  to  enroll  him  among  the  tutelary  saints  of  the 
church. (16)  And  he  undoubtedly  merited  this  honor,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  which  prevailed  in  what  are  called  the  middle 
ages  ;  when  a  man  was  accounted  a  saint,  who  had  enriched  the 
priesthood  with  goods  and  possessions,(17)  and  had  extended, 
by  whatever  means,  the  boundaries  of  the  church.  But  to  those 
who  estimate  sanctity,  according  to  the  views  of  Christ,  Charle- 
magne must  appear  to  be  any  thing,  rather  than  a  saint,  and  a 
devout  man.  For  not  to  mention  his  other  vices,  which  were 
certainly  not  inferior  to  his  virtues,  it  is  evident,  that  in  com- 
pelling the  Huns,  Saxons,  and  Frieslanders  to  profess  Christianity, 
he  did  it  more  for  the  sake  of  gaining  subjects  to  himself,  than  to 
Jesus  Christ.  And  therefore  he  did  not  hesitate,  to  cultivate 
friendship  with  the  Saracens,  those  enemies  of  the  christian 
name,  when  he  could  hope  to  obtain  from  them  some  aid  to  weak- 
en the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  christians.(l8) 

§  8.  The  numerous  miracles,  which  the  christian  missionaries 
to  the  pagans  are  reported  to  have  wrought  in  this  age,  have  now 
wholly  lost  the  credit  that  they  once  had.  The  corrupt  moral 
principles  of  the  times,  allowed  the  use  of  what  are  improperly 
called  pious  frauds ;  and  those  heralds  of  Christianity  thought  it 
no  sin,  to  terrify  or  beguile,  with  fictitious  miracles,  those  whom 
they  were  unable,  to  convince  by  reasoning.  Yet  I  do  not  sup-'^ 
pose  that  all,  who  acquired  fame  by  these  miracles,  practised  im- 
position. For  not  only  were  ti^e  nations  so  rude  and  ignorant  as 
to  mistake  almost  any  thing  for  a  miracle,  but  their  instructors  also 
were  so  unlearned  and  so  unacquamted  with  the  laws  of  nature,  as 
to  look  upon  mere  natural  events,  if  they  were  rather  unusual 
and  came  upon  them  by  surprise,  as  special  interpositions  of  di- 
vine power.  This  will  be  manifest,  to  one  who  wiU  read  with 
candor,  and  without  superstitious  emotions,  the  (Acta  Sancto- 
rum) Legends  of  the  saints  of  this  and  the  subsequent  centu- 
ries.(19) 

ii.  p.  340  &c.    Paidi  Debreceni  Historia  Ecclcsiae  reformat,  in  Hungar.  et  Tran- 
sylvania; fiLampio  cdita;  Ft.  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10  <&c. 

(16)  Henr.  Canitii  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  207.     Dr.  Walch, 
[of  Gottingen]  Tract,  de  Caroli  Mag.  canonizatione. 

(17)  See  the  last  Will  of  Charlemagne,  in  Stepk.  BeUuzii  Capitalaribus  Regum 
Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  487. 

(18)  See  Jac.  Basnage^  Histoire  dos  Juifs,  Tome  ix.  cap.  ii.  p.  40  &c. 

(19)  [The  miracles  of  this  age  arc,  many  of  them,  altogether  ridiculous.  Take  \ 
the  following,  as  specimens.  In  the  life  of  St.  JVinnpck,  (in  Mahidmiys  Acta  | 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  195,)  it  is  stated  as  a  miracle,  that  his  mill,  I 
when  he  let  go  of  it,  to  say  his  prayers,  would  turn  itself  And  when  an  in-  | 
qaisi live  monk  looked  through  a  crevice,  to  see  the  wonder,  he  was  struck  blind, 
for  his  presumption.    The  biographer  of  St.  Pardulphus  (Ibid.  p.  541.  §  18.) 
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f  makee  a  child's  cradle  to  rock  day  after  day,  without  handd ;  while  if  touched,  it 
would  stop,  and  remain  immoveable.  In  the  life  of  St.  Cfutklack  of  Croyland, 
(Ibid.  p.  263.  §  19.)  while  the  saint  was  praying,  at  his  vi^ls,  a  vast  number  of 
devils  entered  bis  cell,  risin(^  out  of  the  ground,  and  issumg  through  crevices, 
'^  of  direful  aspect,  terrible  in  form,  with  huge  headM,  long  nocks,  pule  faces, 
sickly  countenances,  squalid  beards,  bristly  ears,  rinkled  foreheads,  malicious 
eyes,  filthy  mouths,  horses'  teeth,  fire-emittmg  throats,  lanthern  jaws,  broad  lips, 
terrific  voices,  singed  hair,  high  cheek  bones,  prominent  breasts,  scaly  thighs, 
knotty  knees,  crooked  legs,  swollen  ancles,  inverted  feet,  and  opened  mouths, 
hoarsely  clamorous."  These  bound  the  saint  fast,  dragged  him  through  hedges 
and  briers,  lifted  him  up  from  the  e^irth,  and  carried  him  to  the  mouth  of  hell, 
where  he  saw  all  the  torments  of  the  damned.  But  while  they  were  threatening 
to  confine  him  there,  Sit.  BartkoLomew  appeared  in  glory  to  him;  the  devils  were 
affrighted ;  and  he  was  conducted  back  to  his  cell,  by  his  celestial  deliverer. — 
These  are  only  a  few,  among  scores  of  others,  which  might  be  adduced.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  ADVERSITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Ill  the  E&Bty  from  the  Saracens  and  Tuiks.— §  3.  In  the  West,  from  the 

Saracens. 

§  1.  The  Byzantine  empire  experienced  so  many  bloody  revo- 
lutions, and  so  many  intestine  calamities,  as  necessarily  produced 
a  great  diminution  of  its  energies.  No  emperor  there  reigned 
securely.  Three  of  them  were  hurled  from  the  throne,  treated 
with  various  contumelies,  and  sent  into  exile.  Under  Leo  III, 
the  Isaurian,  and  his  son,  Constantine  Copronjinus,  the  perni- 
cious controversy  respecting  images  and  the  worship  of  them, 
brought  immense  evils  upon  the  community,  and  weakened  in- 
calculably the  resources  of  the  empire.  Hence,  the  Saracens 
were  able  'to  roam  freely  through  Asia  and  Africa,  to  subdue  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  country,  and  every  where  to  depress,  and 
in  various  places  whoDy  to  exterminate,  the  christian  faith.  More- 
over, about  the  middle  of  the  centuiT)  a  new  enemy  appeared, 
still  more  savage,  namely  the  Turks  ;  a  tribe  and  progeny  of 
the  Tartars,  a  rough  and  uncivilized  race,  which  issuing  from 
the  narrow  passes  of  mount  Caucasus  and  from  inaccessible  re- 
gions, burst  upon  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania,  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  Armenia,  first  subdued  the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  the 
Greeks.(l) 

§2.  in  the  year  714,  these  Saracens  crossed  the  sea  which 
separates  Spain  from  Africa,  and  count  Julian  acting  the  traitor, 
they  routed  the  army  pf  Roderic^  the  king  of  the  Spanish  Goths, 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  that  country. ^2)  Thus  was  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  in  Spain,  after  it  had  stood  more 
than  three  centuries,  wholly  obliterated,  by  this  cruel  and  fero- 
cious people.  Moreover,  all  the  sea  coast  of  Gaul,  from  the  Pyre- 
nean  mountains  to  the  Rhone,  was  seized  by  these  Saracens ;  who 
afterwards  frequently  laid  waste  the  neighboring  provinces,  with 
fire  and  sword.  Charles  Martelj  indeed,  upon  their  invasion  of 
Graul  in  the  year  732,  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  at  Poic- 

(1)  [See  the  historians  of  the  Turkish  empire;  especially,  Degmgne^  History 
of  the  Hans  and  Tarks.    S(M.'\ 

(2)  Jo.  Mariaiuif  Rerum  Hispanicar.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  21  &c.  Euseb.  Renaudot, 
Historia  Patriarch.  Alexandrin.  p.  253.  Jo.  de  Ferrtroi,  Histoire  de  V  Espacne, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  425  &a. — [/.  S.  SemUr^  in  his  Historiae  eccles.  selecta  capita,  Tom. 
ii.  p.  127  &Ai.  conjectures,  that  the  popes  contributed  to  the  invasion  or  Spain,  by 
the  Saracens.  And  it  appears  from  BaroniuSy  (Annates  eccles.  ad  ann.  701.  No. 
zi  &c.)  that  the  Spanish  king  and  clergy  were  in  some  collision  with  his  holi- 
ness. Still,  I  can  see  no  evidence,  that  the  popes  had  any  concern  with  the  Mu- 
hammedan  invasion  of  Spain.  Count  Jtdianj  a  disaffected  nobleman,  was  proba- 
bly the  sole  cause  of  this  calamity  to  his  country.     TV.] 
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tiers  :(3)  but  the  vanquished  soon  after  recovered  their  strength 
and  courage.  Therefore  Charlemagne,  in  the  year  778,  march- 
ed a  large  army  into  Spain,  with  a  design  to  rescue  that  country 
from  them.  But  though  he  met  with  considerable  success,  he 
did  not  fully  accomplish  his  wishes.(4)  From  this  warlike  peo- 
ple, not  even  Italy  was  safe  ;  for  they  reduced  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  subjection,  and  miserably  laid  waste  Sicily.  In  Spain 
therefore,  and  in  Sardinia,  under  these  masters,  the  christian  re- 
ligion suffered  a  great  defeat.  In  Germany  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  the  nations  that  retained  their  former  superstitions,  in- 
flicted vast  evils  and  calamities  upon  the  others  who  embraced 
Christianity.  (5)  Hence,  in  several  places,  castles  and  fortresses 
were  erected,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

(3)  Paulus  DiacoTuiSf  de  Gestis  Longobard.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  46  et  53.  Jo.  Maria- 
nay  Kerura  llispanicar.  Lib.  vii.  cap.  3.  Pet.  BayU,  Dictionaire  historic^ue.  Ar- 
ticle Abderame,  Tom.  i.  p.  IL  Ferreras,  Histoirc  de  1'  Kspagiie,  Tom.  ii.  p.  463 
&c.     [Gt6fro7i,  Hist,  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Rom.  Emp.  ch.  Hi.     TV.] 

(4)  Hcnr.  de  BunnUy  History  of  the  German  Emperors  and  empire,  [in  Ger- 
man J  vol.  ii.  p.  3^)2  &c.     FerreraSf  Hist,  de  V  Espagne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  506  &c. 

(5)  Serrati  Lupij  vita  Wigberti,  p.  304.  and  other.«5. 
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PART  U. 

THE  INTERNAL  BISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH.    " 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

§  1.  The  state  of  learning  among  the  Greeks. — §  2.  Prosreas  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy. — §  3.  Learning  among  the  Latins,  restoredby  Charlemagne. — §  4. 
Cathedral  and  monastic  schools. — §  6.  They  were  not  very  successful. 

^  1.  Among  the  Greeks,  there  were  here  and  there  individuals, 
boUi  able  and  willing  to  retard  the  flight  of  leammg,  had  they 
been  supported  ;  but  in  the  perpetual  commotions  which  threat- 
ened the  extinction  of  both  church  and  state,  they  were  unjpatron- 
ized.  And  hence,  scarcely  any  can  be  named  among  the  Greeks, 
who  distinguished  themselves,  either  by  the  graces  of  diction  and 
genius,  or  by  richness  of  thought  and  erudition,  or  acuteness  of  in- 
vestigation. Frigid  discourses  to  the  people,  insipid  narratives  of 
the  lives  of  reputed  saints,  useless  discussions  of  subjects  of  no 
importance,  vehement  declamations  against  the  Latins,  and  the 
friends  or  the  enemies  of  images,  and  histories  composed  without 
judgment ; — such  were  the  monuments,  which  the  learned  among 
the  Greeks  erected  for  their  fame. 

%  2.  Yet  the  Aristotelian  method  of  philosophizmg,  made  great 
progress  every  where,  and  was  taught  in  all  the  schools.  For, 
after  the  many  public  condemnations  of  the  sentiments  of  Ort^en, 
and  the  rise  of  die  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controversies,  Plato 
was  nearly  banished  from  the  schools  to  the  retreats  of  the 
monks.(l)  John  Damascenus  distinguished  himself  beyond  oth- 
ers, in  promoting  Aristotelianism.  He  attempted  to  collect  and 
to  illustrate  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle,  in  several  tracts  designed  for 
the  less  informed ;  and  these  led  many  persons  in  Greece  and 
Syria,  more  readily  to  embrace  those  dogmas.  The  Nestorians 
and  Jacobites  were  equally  diligent,  in  giving  currency  to  the 
principles  of  Aristotle,  which  enabled  them  to  dispute  more  con- 
fidently with  the  Greeks,  respectmg  the  natures  and  the  person 
of  Christ. 

^  3.  The  history  of  the  Latms  abounds  with  so  many  examples 
of  extreme  ignorance,  as  almost  surprise  us.(2)     Yet  the  tault 

(1)  [See  Brucker's  Historia  crit.  Philosophiae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  533.     Schl.'] 

(2)  See  the  annotations  of  Stepk.  BtUuze  on  Regino  Prumiensis,  p.  540. 
[Lefuming,  which  appears  to  have  heen  confined  much  to  the  clergy,  began  to  be 
rare  even  among  them.  The  clergy  understood  little  or  nothing  of  human  sci- 
ence, or  of  languages;  and  the  popes  confirmed  them  in  this  state.    For  they 
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will  readily  be  admitted,  by  those  who  survey  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope in  this  century.  In  Rome,  and  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Ita- 
ly, there  remained  some  faint  traces  of  learning  and  science  ;(3) 
but  with  this  exception,  what  learning  there  was,  had  abandoned 
the  continent,  and  retired  beyond  sea,  among  the  Britons  and  Ire- 
landers.  (4)  Those  therefore  among  the  Latins,  who  distinguish- 
ed themselves  at  all  by  works  of  genius,  with  the  exception  of 
some  few  Francs  and  Italians,  were  nearly  all  Britons,  or  Scots, 
that  is,  Irelanders  ;  such  as  Alcuin^  Beda,  Egbert j  Clemens^ 
Dungal,  Aecoy  and  others.  Prompted  by  Alcuin^  Charlemagne, 
who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  attempted  to  dispel  this  igno- 
rance. For  he  invited  to  his  court  grammarians  and  other  learn- 
ed men,  first  out  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  from  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  he  labored  to  rouse  especially  the  clergy,  or  the  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  monks,  (whose  patrimony,  in  this  age,  seemed 
to  be  learning,)  and  by  means  of  his  own  example,  the  nobility 
also,  and  their  sons,  to  tlie  cultivation  of  divine  and  human  science 
and  learning. 

^  4.  By  his  authority  and  requisition,  most  of  the  bishops  con- 
nected witli  their  respective  primary  churches,  what  were  called 
cathedral  schools ;  in  which  children  and  youth  devoted  to  the 
church,  were  taught  the  sciences.  The  more  discerning  abbots^ 
or  rulers  of  the  monasteries,  likewise  opened  schools  ;  in  which 
some  of  the  fraterni^  taught  the  Latin  language,  and  other  things 
deemed  useful  and  necessary  for  a  monk  or  a  preacher.(6)  It 
was  formerly  supposed,  that  Charlemagne  was  the  patr(Hi  and 
founder  of  the  university  of  Paris ;  but  all  impartial  inquirers  into 
the  history  of  those  times,  deny  him  this  honor :  yet  it  is  ascer- 
tabed,  that  he  laid  a  foundation,  upon   which  this   celebrated 

required  nothiog  more  of  thetn,  at  their  ordiaatioD,  than  to  be  able  to  read,  to  sing ^ 
and  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  and  Psalter,  and  to  ascertain  the  feast 
days.  The  ignorance  shown  by  Bomface,  and  even  by  pope  Zachariagj  in  the 
controversy  respecting  antipodes,  ^and  the  fig«re  of  the  earth,  has  already  been 
'  noticed.     &Ai.J 

^3)  Lud.  Ant.  Muratorn  Antiaoitt.  Italiae  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  811. 

(4)  Ja.  Usher y  Praefatio  ad  Syllogen  epistolarum  Hibemicar. 

(5)  St^h.  Baluzii  Capitularia  Regum  Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  101  &^.  Ja.  Simumdj 
Concilia  Galliae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  121.  Caes.  Egasst  de  Boulaij^  Diss,  de  Scholis  claus- 
tralibus  et  episcopalibus ;  in  hisllistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  79.  Jo.  Launoiff 
de  Scholis  a  Carolo  M.  per  Occident,  institutis.  Hertn.  ConringH  Antiquitates 
Academicae^  p.  81,  315.  Histoire  litter,  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  6  &c.  and  oth- 
ers. [In  the  year  787,  Charlemagne  addressed  an  injunction  to  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  requiring  them  to  set  up  schools ;  which  were  not  intended  for  little 
children,  but  for  monks,  who  were  to  be  taugjit  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  the  learning  requisite  for  this  purpose,  lie  likewise  often  permitted  monks 
to  come  to  his  court  school.  His  commands,  and  the  example  he  exhibited  in 
bis  court  school,  were  very  efficient ;  and  soon  after,  the  famous  school  of  Ftdda 
was  founded ;  the  reputation  of  which  spread  over  civilized  Europe,  and  allured 
numerous  foreigners  to  it.  Next  to  Fidday  Hirschauy  Coroey,  Prum,  IVeissenhurg, 
St.  Gall,  and  ReuhcTiau,  became  famous  for  their  good  schools ;  which  might  be 
called  the  high  schools  of  that  age,  and  were  the  resort  of  monks,  designed  for 
teachers  in  the  inferior  and  poorer  monasteries.  Charlemagne  also  exercised  tfje 
wits  of  the  bishops,  by  proposing  to  them  all  sorts  of  learned  questions,  for  them 
to  auswer  cither  iu  writing  or  orally.     Schl.] 
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school  was  afterwards  erected. (6)  To  purge  his  court  of  igno- 
rance, he  established  in  it  the  famous  school,  called  the  Pa- 
latine school ;  in  which  the  children  of  Charlemagne  and  of 
his  nobles,  were  instructed,  by  masters  of  great  reputation. (7) 

^  5.  But  the  youth  left  these  schools,  not  much  better  or  more 
learned,  tlian  when  they  entered  them.  The  ability  of  the  teach- 
ers was  small ;  and  what  they  taught,  was  so  meagre  and  dry, 
that  it  could  not  be  very  ornamental  or  useful  to  any  man.  The 
whole  circle  of  knowledge  was  included  in  what  they  called,  the 
seven  liberal  arts  ;  namely,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithme- 
tic, music,  geometjy,  and  astronomy  ;(8)  of  which,  the  three  first 
were  called  the  Trtvtnm,  and  the  four  last,  the  Quadritnum. 
How  miserably  these  sciences  were  taught,  may  be  learned  from 
the  little  work  of  Alcuin  upon  tliem  ;(9)  or  from  the  tracts  of 
AugUBtinej  which  were  considered  to  be  of  the  very  first  order. 
In  most  of  the  schools,  the  teachers  did  not  venture  to  go  beyond 
the  Trivium:  and  an  individual,  who  had  mastered  both  the 
Trivium  and  the  Qttac/rtvti/m,  and  wished  to  attempt  something 
still  higher,  was  directed  to  study  Cassiodorus  and  jSoeihius. 

(6)  The  arguments,  to  prove  Charlemagne  the  foander  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  are  no  where  more  fully  stated,  than  in  C.  E.  de  Bouiav*a  Historia  Acad. 
VhT.  Tom.  i.  p.  91  &c.  But  several  learned  Frenofamen,  Mabulonyf  (Acta  9anc- 
tor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  v.  Praef.  §  181,  182.)  Launotff  Claude  My,  (de  Scholis,) 
and  many  others,  have  confuted  those  arguments. 

(7)  Bifulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  Tom.  i.  p.  281.  MahiOony^  I.  c.  §  179,  and 
others. 

(8)  Ilerm.  Conringa  Antiquitates  Academ.  Diss.  iii.  p.  80  &c.  Ja.  Tlwmasius^ 
Programmata,  p.  368.  Observationes  Halenses,  Tom.  vi.  Observ.  xiv.  p.  118  &«. 

^9)  ^leuini  Opera,  Part.  ii.  p.  1245.  ed.  Quercetani.  This  little  work  is  not 
only  imperfect,  but  is  almost  entirely  transcribed  from  Cassiodorus. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Vicei  of  the  religiouB  teachers. — §  2.  Veneration  for  the  clergy  in  the  West 
— §  3.  Increase  of  their  wealth. — §  4.  They  possessed  royal  dooiaiDs. — §  5. 
Causes  of  extravagant  donations  to  the  clerffv. — §  6  and  especially  to  the 
pope. — §  7.  His  good  offices  to  Pipin. — §  6.  The  rewards  of  nis  obseqaioos- 
neas  toUie  French  kings.  The  donation  of  Pipin  — §  9.  Donation  of  Charle- 
magne.— §  10.  The  grounds  of  it. — §  11.  Nature  of  the  pope's  jurisdiction. — 
§  iS.  His  prosperity  checked  hy  the  Greeks ;  origin  of  the  contests  between 
the  Greeks  ana  Latins. — §  13.  The  monastic  discipline  wholly  corrupted. — 
§  14.  Origin  of  canons. — §  15, 16.  Power  of  the  popes  circumscribed  hy  the 
emperors. — §  17.  Greek  and  oriental  writers. — §  18.  Latin  and  occidental 
writers. 

^  1.  That  those,  who  in  this  age  had  the  care  of  the  church, 
bedi  in  the  East,  and  in  the  West,  were  of  very  corrupt  morals, 
is  abundantly  testified.  The  oriental  bishops  and  doctors  wasted 
their  lives,  in  various  controversies  and  quarrels ;  and  disregarding 
the  cause  of  religion  and  piety,  they  disquieted  the  state  with  their 
senseless  clamors  and  seditions.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  imbrue 
their  hands  ip  the  blood  of  their  dissentbg  brethren.  Those  in 
the  West,  who  pretended  to  be  luminaries,  gave  themselves  up 
wholly  to  various  kinds  of  profligacy,  to  gluttony,  to  hunting,  to 
lust,  to  sensuality,  and  to  war.(l)  Nor  could  they  in  any  way 
be  reclaimed,  although  Carloman,  Piping  and  especially  Char' 
lemagne  enacted  various  laws  against  their  vices.  (2) 

§  2.  Although  these  vices,  of  the  persons  who  ought  to  have 
'  been  examples  for  others,  were  exceedingly  offensive  to  all,  and 
;  gave  occasion  to  various  complaints  ;  yet  they  did  not  prevent  the 
.  persons  defiled  with  them,  from  being  every  where  held  in   the 
,  highest  honor,  and  being  adored  as  a  sort  of  deities  by  the  vul- 
gar.    The  veneration  and  submission  paid  to  bishops,  and  to  all 
Sie   clergy,  was  however,  far  greater  b  the  West,  than  in  the 
East.     The  cause  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  every  one,  who  con- 
siders the  state  and  the  customs  of  the  nations,  at  this  time  bear- 

(1)  Steph.  Baluze,  ad  Reginon.  Pmmiensem,  p.  563.  WUkiiui'  Concilia  mag- 
nae  Britanniae,  Tom.  i.  p.  iK)  &c.  v 

(2)  SUpk.  Baluze,  Capitular.  Regum  Francor.  Tom.  i.  p.  180, 208,  275,  493  Ac. 
Ipardyan,  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1919  &c.  where  the  clergy  are  forbidden  to  bear 
arms  in  war,  and  to  practice  hunting ;  and  severe  laws  are  enacted  against  the 
whoredom  of  the  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns.  These  laws  weie  enacted  under 
Carlomjony  AD.  742.  Among  the  Capitularia  of  Charlemagnt,  cited  by  Harduiu, 
are  laws,  against  Clergymen's  loaning  money  for  twelve  per  cent  interest,  (Har* 
•duin,  vol.  V.  p.  b'27,  c.  5.) — ^against  their  haunting  taverns,  (p.  830.  c.  14) — against 
■  tlioir  pr-iriising  iiiagir,  (t*31.  e.  18.) — against  their  receiving  bribes,  to  ordain  im- 

proj>er  persons,  (p.  t?31.  c.  31.) — bishops,  abbots,  and  abbesses,  are  forbidden  to 
iceep  packs  of  hounds,  or  hawks  and  falcons,  (p.  846.  c.  15.) — Laws  were  also 
•enact^  acainst  clerical  drunkenness  (p.  958.  c.  14.) — concubinage  (ibid.  c.  15.) 
— Uvem-Eaunting  (p.  959.  c.  19.)— and  profane  swearing  (ibid.  c.  20.)     TV] 
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ing  sway  in  Europe,  anterior  to  their  reception  of  Christianity. 
For  all  these  nations,  before  they  became  christian,  were  under 
the  power  of  their  priests  ;  and  dared  not  attempt  any  tiling  im- 
portant, either  of  a  civil  or  military  nature,  without  tlieir  concur- 
rence. (3^  When  they  became  christian,  they  transferred  the  high  j 
prerogatives  of  their  ancient  priests,  to  the  bishops  and  ministers 
of  the  new  religion :  and  the  christian  prelates  and  clergy,  craftily 
and  eagerly,  seized  and  arrogated  to  themselves  these  rights.  And 
hence  originated  that  monstrous  authority  of  the  priesthood,  in  the 
European  churches. 

§  3.  To  the  honors  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  bishops  - 
and  priests,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people  in  the  West, 
were  added,  during  this  period,  immense  wealth  and  riches.  The  ' 
churches,  monasteries,  and  bishops,  had  before  been  well  supplied 
with  goods  and  revenues ;  but  in  this  century,  there  arose  a  new 
and  most  convenient  method  of  acquiring  for  them  greater  riches, 
and  of  amplifying  them  forever.  Suddenly, — by  whose  instigation, 
is  not  known,  the  idea  became  universally  prevalent,  that  the  pun- 
ishments for  sin,  which  God  threatens  to  inHict,  may  be  bought 
off,  by  liberal  gifts  to  God,  to  the  saints,  to  the  temples,  and  to  the 
ministers  of  God  and  of  glorified  saints.  This  opinion  being  eve- 
ry where  admitted,  the  rich  and  prosperous,  whose  lives  were 
now  most  flagitious  ;  conferred  their  wealth,  (which  they  had  re- 
ceived by  inheritance,  or  wrested  from  others  by  violence  and 
war,  according  to  the  customs  of  the  &ge,^  upon  the  glorified 
saints,  their  ministers,  and  the  guardians  ot  their  temples,  most 
bountifully,  for  religious  uses ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  very  irksome 
penances,  which  were  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  priests,(4)  and  j 

(3)  Julius  Caesar^  (de  Bello  Gallico,  Lib.  vi.  c.  12,  13.)— says :  "  The  Thuids 
are  in  sreat  honor  among  them :  for  they  determine  almost  all  controversies,  pub- 
lic and  private  :  and  if  any  crime  is  perpetrated  ;  if  a  murder  is  committed;  if 
there  is  a  contest  about  an  inheritance,  or  territories;  they  decide,  and  deter- 
mine the  rewards  or  punishments.  It  any  one,  whether  a  private  or  a  public 
cliaracter,  will  not  submit  to  their  decision  ;  they  debar  him  from  the  sacrifices. — 
The  Druids  ate  not  accustomed  to  be  present  in  battle ;  nor  do  tliey  pay  tribute, 
with  the  other  citizens ;  but  are  exempt  from  military  service,  and  from  all  other 
burdens.  Allured  by  such  privileges,  and  from  inchnation,  many  embrace  their 
discipline,  and  are  sent  to  it  by  their  parents  and  friends." — Tacitus^  (de  Moribus 
Germanor.  c.  7.  p.  384.  ed.  Gronov.)  says :  ^'  Moreover,  to  judge,  to  imprison,  and 
to  scourge,  is  allowable  for  none,  but  tne  priests ;  and  this,  not  under  the  idea  of 
punishment,  or  by  order  of  the  prince,  but  as  if  God  commanded  it." — Chap.  11. 
p.  291.  ''  Silence  [in  the  public  councils]  is  enjoined  by  the  priests,  who  there 
have  coercive  power." — HelmM,  Chron.  Slavorum,  Lib.  i.  c.  36.  p.  90.  says  of 
the  Ru^ians :  "  Greater  is  their  respect  for  a  priest^  than  for  the  king." — Idem  de 
de  Slavis,  Lib.  ii.  c.  12.  p.  235.  **  With  them,  a  king  is  in  moderate  estimation, 
compared  with  a  priest.  For  the  latter  asks  for  responses. — The  king  and  the 
people  depend  on  nis  will." — These  customs,  the  people  of  Germany,  Gaul,  and 
of  all  Europe,  retained,  after  their  conversion  to  cnristianity ;  and  it  is  therefore 
easy  to  answer  the  question,  Whence  orijpnated  that  vast  power  of  the  priest- 
hood in  Europe,  of  which  the  christian  religion  has  no  knowledge  ? 

(4^  Such  as,  long  and  severe  fasts,  tortures  of  the  body,  frequent  and  long- 
continued  prayers,  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  and  the  like.  These 
were  the  penances,  imposed  by  the  priests,  on  persons  who  confessed  to  them 
their  sins ;  and  they  would  be  the  most  iiksome,  to  such  as  had  spent  their  lives, 
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*yet  be  secure  against  the  evils,  that  threatened  to  overtake  them 
after  death.  This  was  the  principal  source  of  those  immense 
treasures,  which  from  this  century  onward,  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent ages,  flowed  in  upon  the  clergy,  the  churches,  and  the 
monasteries.  (5) 

§  4.  The  gifts  moreover,  by  which  the  princes  especially,  and 
the  noblemen,  endeavored  to  satisfy  the  priests,  and  to  expiate 
their  past  sins  ;  were  not  merely  private  {K>ssessions,  which  com- 
mon citizens  might  own,  and  with  which  the  churches  and  monas- 
^  teries  had  often  before  been  endowed  ;  but  they  were  viso  public 
'  property,  or  such  as  may  properly  belong  only  to  princes  and  to 
nations,  royal  domains,  (regalia^)  as  they  are  called.  For  the 
emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  transferred  to  bishops,  to  churches, 
and  to  monasteries,  whole  provinces,  cities,  and  castles,  with  all 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  them.  Thus  the  persons,  whose 
business  it  was  to  teach  contempt  for  the  world,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  unexpectedly  became  Dukes,  Counts,  Marquisses, 
Judges,  Legislators,  sovereign  Lords,  and  not  only  administered 
justice  to  citizens,  but  even  marched  out  to  war,  at  the  head  of 
their  own  armies.  And  this  was  the  origin  of  those  great  calami- 
ties, which  afterwards  afflicted  Europe,  the  lamentable  wars  and 
contests  about  investures,  and  the  regalia. 

^  5.  Of  this  extraordinary  liberality,  which  was  never  heard  of 
out  of  Europe, — ^not  the  vestige  of  an  example  can  be  found,  an- 
terior to  this  century.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  it 
grew  out  of  the  customs  of  the  Europeans,  and  the  form  of  govern* 
ment  most  common  among  these  warlike  nations.  For  the  sove- 
reigns of  these  nations,  used  to  bind  their  friends  and  clients  to 
their  interests,  W  presenting  to  them  large  tracts  of  country,  towns, 
and  castles,  in  full  sovereignty,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the 
rights  of  supremacy,  and  a  claim  to  military  services.  And  the 
princes  might  think,  they  were  obeybg  a  rule  of  civil  prudence, 
in  thus  enriching  the  priests  and  bishops  :  and  it  is  not  probable, 
that  superstition  was  the  sole  cause  of  diese  extensive  grants.  For 
they  might  expect,  that  men  who  were  under  the  bonds  of  religion, 
and  consecrated  to  God,  would  be  more  faithful  to  them,  than 
civil  chieftains  and  military  men,  accustomed  to  rapine  and  slaugh- 
ter :  and  moreover,  they  might  hope  to  restrain  their  turbulent 

without  restraint,  amidst  pleasures  and  indulgences,  and  who  wished  to  contin- 
ue to  live  in  the  same  way.  Hence  the  opulent  most  eagerly  embraced  this 
new  method  of  shunning,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  their  estates,  penahios  so 
irksome. 

(5)  Hence  the  well  known  phraseology,  used  by  those  who  made  ofierings  to 
the  churches  and  the  priests;  that  they  made  the  oiTering,  redemptionis  animarum 
suarum  causa,  for  tk€  redemption  of  their  sauh.  The  property  given,  was  like- 
wise, often  called,  jtretiwi  pecratorum,  tJic  price  of  sin.  See  Lud.  Ant.  Muratorii 
Diss,  de  redemptione  peccator.  in  his  Antiquitates  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p. 
712  &c. 
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subjects,  and  kee])  them  to  their  duty,  by  means  of  bishops,  whose 
denunciations  inspired  so  great  terror.(6) 

^  6.  This  great  aggrandizement  oi  clergymen,  in  the  countries 
of  Europe,  commenced  with  their  head,  the  Roman  pontiff;  and 
thence  extended  to  inferior  bishops,  priests,  and  fraternities  of 
monks.  For  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  on  tlieir  conver- 
sion to  Christianity,  looked  upon  the  Romish  bishop,  as  succeeding 
to  the  place  of  the  supreme  head,  or  pontiff,  of  dieir  Druids^  or 
pagan  priests ;  and  as  the  latter  had  possessed  immense  influence 
in  secular  matters,  and  was  exceedingly  feared,  they  supposed 
the  former,  was  to  be  reverenced  and  honored,  in  the  same  man- 
ner.(7)  And  what  those  nations  spontaneously  gave,  the  bishop 
of  Rome  willingly  received ;  and  lest  perchance,  on  a  ch^ge  of 
circumstances,  he  might  be  despoiled  of  it,  he  supported  his 
claims  by  arguments,  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and  from  chris- ' 
tianity.  This  was  die  origin  of  that  vast  preeminence,  acquired  • 
by  the  Roman  pontiffs  in  diis  century,  and  of  their  great  power 
in  regard  to  civil  afiairs.  Thus  that  most  pernicious  opinion,  the 
cause  of  so  many  wars  and  slaughters,  and  which  established  and 
increased  surprisingly  the  power  of  the  pontiff;  namely,  the  belief 
that  whoever  is  excluded  from  communion  by  him  and  his  bish- 
ops, loses  all  his  rights  and  privileges,  not  only  as  a  citizen,  but  as 
a  man,  was  derived  to  the  christian  church,  from  the  ancient 
Druidic  superstition ;  to  the  vast  detriment  of  Europe. (8) 

(6)  I  will  here  quote  a  noticeable  pas8ag|e  from  WtUiwm  of  Malm^nLry,  in  his 
fifth  Book  de  Gestis  Reeum  Angliae,jp.  166,  among  the  ScnDtores  rerum  Angli- 
rnnanim  poet  Bedam,  Francf.  1601.  Fol.  He  there  gives  tne  reason  for  those 
great  donations  to  the  bishops.  ^*  Charlemagne,  in  order  to  curb  the  ferocity  of 
those  nations,  bestowed  nearly  all  the  lands  on  the  churches,  wisely  considering, 
that  men  of  the  sacred  order  would  not  be  so  likely,  as  laymen,  to  renounce  sub- 
jection to  their  sovereign  ;  and  moreover,  if  the.  laity  should  be  rebellious,  the 
clergy  would  be  able  to  hold  them  in  check,  by  the  terrors  of  excommunication, 
and  tlie  severities  of  their  discipline.'* — I  doubt  not,  that  here  is  stated  the  true 
reason,  why  Charlemagne,  a  prince  by  no  means  superstitious,  or  a  slave  of 
priests,  heaped  upon  the  Roman  pontin,and  upon  the  bishops  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  countries  wliich  he  suodued,  so  many  estates,  territories,  and  riches. 
That  is,  he  enlarged,  immoderately,  the  power  and  resources  of  the  clergy,  that 
he  might,  by  means  of  the  bishops,  restrain  and  keep  in  subjection  his  dukes, 
counts  and  knights.  For  instance,  from  the  dukes  of  Beneventum,  Spoleto, 
Capua,  and  others  in  Italy,  much  was  to  be  feared,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy :  and  hence  he  conferred  a  large  portion  of  Italy  upon  the 
Roman  pontiff,  so  that  by  his  authority,  power,  and  menaces,  he  might  deter  those 
powerful  and  vindictive  princes  from  sedition,  or  overcome  them,  ir  they  dared 
rebel.  That  other  kings  and  princes,  in  Europe,  reasoned  in  the  same  manner  as 
Charles  did,  will  not  be  questioned,  by  one  wno  considers  well  the  political  con- 
stitutions and  forms  of  government  of^that  age.  That  aggrandizement,  therefore, 
of  bishops  and  priests,  which  we  should  naturally  ascribe  wholly  to  superstition, 
was  also  the  result  of  civil  prudence,  or  state  policy.  On  the  subject  of  ezomt* 
munieationsy  mentioned  by  Malmsbury,  above,  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter. 

(7)  Julius  Caesar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  13.  His  autem  omnibus  Druidibus 
praeest  unus,  (^ui  summam  inter  eos  (Celtas)  habet  auctorilatem.  Hoc  mortuo, 
si  qui  ex  reliquis  excelUt  Signitate,  succedit.  At  si  plures  pares,  suffragio  Drui- 
dum  adlegitur;  noununquam  etiamarmis  de  principatu  contendunt. 

(8)  Though  excommunication,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  had- 
among  christians  every  where,  great  influence,  yet  it  had  no  where  so  great  in, 
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^  7.  A  striking  example  of  the  immense  authority  of  the  pon^  - 
tiff  in  tliis  age,  is  found  in  the  histoiy  of  the  French  nation.  Pt- 
jp»»,  the  viceroy  or  Major  domus  of  VhUderic^  king  of  the  Francs, 
and  who  already  possessed  the  entire  powers  of  the  king,  formed 
the  design  of  divesting  his  spvereign  of  the  title  and  the  honors  of 
royalty  ;  and  the  French  nobles,  being  assembled  in  council, 
AD.  751,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  demanded,  that  first  of 
all,  the  pontiff  should  be  consulted,  whether  it  would  be  lawful 
and  right,  to  do  what  Ptpin  desired.  Pipin  therefore  dispatched 
,  envoys  to  ZacharioBy  who  then  presided  over  the  church  at  Rome, 
I  with  this  enquiry  :  Whether  a  valiant  and  warlike  nation  might  not 
I  dethrone  an  indolent  and  incompetent  king,  and  substitute  in  his 
place,  one  more  worthy,  and  who  had  already  done  great  ser- 
vices to  the  nation,  without  breaking  the  divine  law  ?  Zacharias, 
at  that  time,  needed  the  aid  of  Piptn  and  the  Francs,  against  the 
Greeks  and  the  Lombards,  who  were  troublesome  to  him  ;  and 
he  answered  the  question,  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  who 
,  consulted  him.  This  response  being  known  in  France,  no  one 
resisted  ;  the  unhappy  Chxlderic  was  divested  of  his  royal  digni- 
ty, and  Pipin  mounted  the  throne  of  his  king  and  lord.  Let  the 
friends  of  the  pontiff,  consider  how  they  can  justify  this  decision 
of  the  vicar  of  Jesus  Christy  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Savior.  (9)     Zacharias*  successor,  Stephen  11,  took 

flaence,  or  was  so  terrific,  and  so  distresaing,  as  in  Europe.  And  the  difference 
between  European  excommunicatiimf  and  that  of  other  christians,  from  the  eighth 
century  onward,  was  immense.  Those  excluded  from  the  sacred  lites,  or  ex- 
communicated, were  indeed,  every  where,  viewed  as  odious  to  God  and  to  men ; 
vet  thoy  did  not  forfeit  their  rights  as  men,  and  as  citizens ;  and  much  less,  were 
kines  and  princes  supposed  to  lose  their  authority  to  rule,  by  being  pronounced 
by  bishops,  to  be  unworthy  of  communion  in  sacred  rites.  But  in  Eorope,  from 
this  century  onward,  a  person  excluded  from  the  church  by  a  bishop,  and  espe- 
'  ciaiJy  b^  the  prince  of  bishops,  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  kln^,  or  a  lord  ;  nor 
/  HH  a  citizen,  a  husband, a  fatner,  or  even  as  a  man,  but  was  considered  as  a  brute. 
What  wn»  the  cause  of  this  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  following  is  the  true  cause.  Those 
new  and  ignorant  proselytes,  confounded  christian  excommunication  with  the  old 
gentile  exconimuuication,  practiced  hy  the  pagan  priests,  or  they  supposed  the 
former  to  have  the  same  nature  and  efiects,  with  the  latter ;  and  tiie  pontiffs  and 
bishoptidid  all  tliey  could,  to  cherish  and  confirm  this  error,  which  was  so  usefiil 
to  them.  Read  the  following  extract  from  Julius  Ca€8ar,  de  Bello  Gallico,  vi.  c. 
13,  and  then  judge,  whether  1  have  mistaken  the  origin  of  European  and  papal 
excommunication  ?  8i  aui  aut  privatus  aut  publicus  Druidum  decreto  non  stetit, 
sacraficiis  interdicunt.  rlaec  poena  apud  eos  est  gravissima.  Quibus  ita  est  in- 
terdicluni,  ii  numcro  impiorum  ac  sceleratorum  habentur^  iis  omnes  decedunt, 
aditum  eorum,  scrmonemc^ue  defu^unt,  ne  quid  ex  contagione  incommodi  accipi* 
ant :  neque  iis  petentibus  jus  redditur,  noque  honos  uUus  communicatnr. 

(D)  See,  on  this  momentous  transaction,  Charles  le  CoinU^  Annates  ecclesiae 
Franc iac ;  and  Mczerayy  Daniel j  and  the  other  historians  of  France  and  G«rma- 
ny  ;  but  especially,  Ja.  Ben.  Bossuet,  Defensio  declarationis  Cleri  Gallicani,  Pt. 
i.  p.  2s25.  Pet.  Rtvaly  Dissertations  historiques  et  critiaues  sur  divers  sujets.  Diss. 
ii.  p.  70.  Diss.  iii.  p.  156.  Lond.  1726.  dvo.  and  the  illustrious  Henr.  de  BiinaUy 
Ilistoria  imperii  Gcrmunici,  Tom.  ii.  p.  288.  Yet  the  transaction  is  not  stated, 
in  the  same  manner,  by  all  the  writers :  and  by  the  sycophants  of  the  Romish 
bishopfl,  it  is  generally  misrepresented  ;  for  they  make  Zackariat,  by  his  pontifi- 
cal power,  to  have  deposed  (Jhilderic,  and  to  have  raised  Pipin  to  the  throne. 
This,  the  F'rciicli  deny ;  and  on  sood  grounds.  Yet  were  it  true,  it  would  only 
make  the  pope  s  crime  greater  than  it  was.  [See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popea, 
Vol.  iii.  p.  331  &c.  ed  Lond.  1754.     Tr.] 
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a  journey  to  France,  AD.  754  ;*  where  he  not  only  confirmed 
what  was  done,  but  also  freed  Piping  who  had  now  reigned  three 
years,  from  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  and  anointed 
or  crowned  him,  together  with  his  wife  and  his  two  sons.  (10) 

§  8.  This  attention  paid  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  the  Francs, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  church,  over  which  they  presided. 
For  great  commotions  and  insurrections  having  arisen,  in  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  still  subject  to  the  Greeks,  in  consequence 
of  the  decrees  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  Constantine  Copronymus 
against  images ;  the  Lombard  kings  so  managed  those  commotions 
by  theur  counsel  and  arms,  as  graduaUy  to  get  possession  of  the 
Grecian  provinces  in  Italy,  which  were  under  the  exarch  station- 
ed at  Ravenna.  AistulphuSj  the  king  of  the  Lombards,  elated  by 
this  success,  endeavored  also  to  get  possession  of  Rome,  and  its 
territory ;  and  affected  the  empire  of  all  Italy.  The  pressure  of 
these  circumstances  induced  the  pontiff,  Stephen  II,  to  apply  for 
assistance  to  his  great  patron,  Pipin,  king  of  the  Francs.  In  the 
year  754,  Pipin  marched  an  army  over  the  Alps,  and  induced 
Aisttdphus  to  promise,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  restore  the  exar- 
chate of  Ravenna,  Pentapolis,(ll)  and  all  that  he  had  plundered. 
But  the  next  year,  the  Lombard  king  having  violated  his  promise, 
and  also  laid  siege  to  Rome  ;  Pipin  again  marched  an  army  into 
Italy,  compelled  him  to  observe  his  promise ;  and  with  unparal- 
leled libersJity,  bestowed  on  St.  Peter j  and  his  church,  the  Gre- 
cian provinces,  namely  the  Exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis,  which 
he  had  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  Aistulphus.(12) 

(10)  Among  many  writers,  fee  tlie  illustrious  Bunau,  Historia  imperii  German- 
ici,  Tom.  ii.  p.  301,  3(56.  [and  Bower ^  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  352.     TV.] 

(11)  [This  territory  lay  along  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  from  the  Po,  southward  as 
lar  08  Ptrmo  ;  and  extended  back  to  the  Appeaines.  According  to  Stgonius, 
the  Exarchate  included  the  cities  of  Ravenna,  Bologna,  hnolaj  Faenza,  Forinmo- 
ii,  Forli,  Cesena,  BobbiOj  Ferrara,  Commaduo,  Adruiy  Ccrvia,  and  Secchia.  The 
PeniapUis,  now  the  Marea  d'  Jincona,  comprehend  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Conca,  Fano, 
Sinigagliay  ,^ncona,  Osimo,  Vmana,  Jesi,  Fossomhrone,  Mmiieferetro,  Urbino. 
Cagti,  Lvceolif  and  Eugvhio.  The  whole  territory  might  be  150  miles  long,  and 
from  60  to  80  miles  broad.     TV.] 

(12)  See  Car.  Stgonius,  de  legno  Italiac,  Lib.  iii.  p.  202  &c.  Opp.  Tom.  ii. 
Henry  count  de  Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Gernianici,  Tom.  ii.  p.  301,  306.  Mu- 
ratort,  Annali  d'  Italia,  Tom.  iv  p.  310  &c.  and  many  others.  But  what  were 
the  boundaries  of  this  exarchate,  thus  disposed  of  hy  Pipin,  bus  been  much  con- 
troverted, and  has  been  investigated  with  much  industry  in  the  present  age. 
The  Roman  pontiffs  extend  the  exarchate,  given  to  them,  as  far  as  possible :  others 
contract  it,  to  the  narrowest  limits  they  can.  See  Latd.  JhU.  Mtaratori,  Droits  de 
1'  Empire  sur  V  Etat  Ecclesiastique,  cap.  i.  ii.  and  Antiqq.  Italicae  medii  aevi, 
Tom.  i.  p.  64—68,  986, 1187.  But  ho  is  more  cautious,  in  Tom.  v.  p.  790.  This 
controversy  cannot  easily  be  settled,  except  bv  recurrence  to  the  > deed  of  sift. 
Just.  Foniamni,  Dominio  della  S.  Sede  sopra  CTomacchio,  Diss.  i.  c.  100.  p.  §46. 
c.  67.  p.  243.  represents  the  deed  of  gift  as  still  in  existence;  and  he  quotes  some 
words  from  it.  The  fact  is  scarcely  credible  :  yet  if  it  be  true,  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly not  for  the  interest  of  the  Romish  church,  to  have  this  important  ancient 
document  come  to  light.  Nor  could  those  who  defended  the  interests  of  the 
pontiff  a^rainst  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  fortress  of 
Gomachio,  in  our  age,  be  persuaded  to  bring  it  forward,  though  challenged  to  do 
it,  by  the  emperor's  advocates.  Frands  manchima,  however,  in  his  Prolego- 
mena ad  Anastasiura  de  vitis  Pontificum  Rom.  p.  55.  has  givfen  us  a  specimen  of 
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^  9.  After  the  death  of  Pipin,  Desiderus  the  king  of  the  Lom- 
!  hards,  again  boldly  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  namely 
^  the  territories  given  by  the  Francs  to  the  Romish  church.  Ha- 
drian I,  who  was  then  pontiff,  had  recourse  to  Charles^  after- 
wards called  the  Great,  iCharlemagney']  the  son  of  Pipin.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  a  powerful  army,  in  the  year  774,  over- 
turned the  empire  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  which  bad  stood  more 
than  two  centuries,  transported  king  Desiderius  into  France,  and 
proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Lombards.  In  this  expedition, 
when  Charles  arrived  at  Rome,  he  not  only  confirmed  the  dona- 
tions of  his  father  to  St.  Peter,  but  went  farther  ;  for  he  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  pontiffs,  to  be  possessed  and  governed  by  them, 
some  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
grant  of  Pipin.  But  what  portions  of  Italy,  Charles  thus  annexed 
to  the  donation  of  his  father,  it  is  very  difficult,  at  this  day,  to  as- 
certain.(13) 

^10.  By   this  munificence,   whether  politic   or  impolitic,  I 

this  grant,  which  bears  tho  marks  of  antiquity.  Tlio  motive  which  led  Pipin  to 
this  ^rcat  liberality,  was,  as  appears  from  numerous  testimonies,  to  make  expia- 
tion for  his  sins,  and  especially,  the  great  sin  he  hud  committed  against  his  mas- 
ter Childeric. 

(13)  See  Car.  Sigomus,  de  rceno  Italiac,  Lib.  iii.  p.  223  &c.  Opp.  Tom.  it. 
Henry  count  dc  BurtaUy  Historia  Imperii  German.  Tom.  ii.  p.  3()8  &c.  Peter  de 
MarcCf  do  Concordia  sacerdotii  ct  imperii.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  p.  G7  &c.  Lud.  ^rU. 
Muratorif  Droits  do  1'  Empire  'sur  1'  Etat  Ecclesiastit^ue.  cap.  ii.  p.  147  Slc. 
Herm.  Cowringius,  de  imperio  Romano-German,  cap.  vi.  [Bower's  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  vol.  iii.  Life  of  Hadrian  L]  and  numerous  others.  Concerning  the  rx- 
-  tent  of  Charlemagne's  new  donation  to  the  popes,  there  is  the  same  warm  con- 
test between  the  patrons  of  the  papacy  and  those  of  the  empire,  as  there  is,  re- 
specting Pipin*s  donation.  The  advocates  for  the  pontiiTs,  maintain,  that  Corsi- 
ca, Sardinia,  Sicily,  the  territory  of  Sabino,  the  dutchy  of  Spoieto,  besides 
many  other  tracts  of  country,  were  presented  by  tho  very  pious  Charlemagne  to 
St.  reter.  But  the  advocates  for  the  claims  of  the  emperors,  diminish  as  far  a» 
they  can  the  munificence  of  Charles,  and  con6ne  this  new  grant  within  narrow 
limits.  On  this  subject,  the  reader  may  consult  the  writers  of  the  present  ase, 
who  have  publised  works  on  the  claims  of  tlie  emperors  and  the  popes,  to  Uio 
cities  of  Commachio  and  Florence,  and  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia; 
but  especially,  tho  very  learned  treatise  of  Berreij  entitled  Diss,  chorographica 
de  Italia  medii  aevi,  p.  33  &c.  The  partialities  of  the  writers,  if  I  mistoke  not, 
have  prevented  them  from  discerning  in  all  cases,  the  real  facts ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
fkll  into  mistakes;-  on  subjects  so  lone  involved  in  obscurity.  Adrian  affirms, 
that  the  object  of  Charles  in  this  new  donation,  was,  to  atone  for  hU  sins.  For 
ho  thus  writes  to  Charlemagne^  in  tho  ninety-second  Epistle  of*^the  Caroline  Co- 
dex, in  Muratori  Scriptor.  rer.  Itaiicar.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  9G5.  "  Venientes  ad 
nos  de  Capua,  quam  Beato  Petro,  Apostolorum  Principi,  pro  mtrcede  animae 
vestrae  atque  sempiterna  memoria,  cum  caeteris  civitatious  obtulistis."  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Charles,  who  wished  to  be  accounted  pious  according  to  the  esti- 
mates of  that  age,  expressed  this  design  in  his  transter,  or  deed  of  gift.  But  a 
person  ac<|uainted  with  Charles  and  with  the  history  of  those  times,  will  not 
readily  believe,  that  this  was  his  only  motive.  By  that  donation,  Charles  aimed 
to  prepare  the  way  for  attaining  the  empire  of  the  West,  which  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  secure;  (for  he  was  most  ambitions  of  glory  and  dominion,)  but  he 
could  not  honorably  obtain  his  object,  in  the  existing  state  of  thinn,  withont  the 
concurrence  and  aid  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Besides  this,  he  aimed  to  secure  and 
establish  his  new  empire  in  Italy,  by  increasing  the  possessions  of  the  holy  see. 
On  this  point  I  have  already  touched,  in  a  preceding  note ;  and  I  think,  whoever 
carefully  considers  all  tlie  circumstances  of  the  case,  will  coincide  with  me  in 
judgment. 
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leave  to  others  to  determine,  Charles  opened  his  way  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  East ;  or  rather,  to  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  West, 
and  to  supreme  dominion  over  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  territory, 
on  which  the  empire  of  the  West  was  thought  to  depend.(14) 
He  had  doubdesti,  long  had  this  object  in  view  ;  and  perhaps  his 
father  Pipin  had  also  contemplated  the  same  thing.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  requured  procrastination,  in  an  affair  of 
such  moment.  But  the  power  of  the  Greeks  being  embarrassed, 
after  the  death  of  Leo  iV,  and  his  son  Constantine^  and  when 
the  impious  Irenes  who  was  very  odious  to  Charles,  bad  grasped 
the  sceptre,  in  the  year  800,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  his  de- 
signs into  execution.  For  Charles  coming  to  Rome,  this  year, 
the  pontiff,  Ijco  III,  knowing  his  wishes,  persuaded  the  Roman 
people,  who  were  then  supposed  to  be  free,  and  to  have  the  right 
of  electing  an  emperor,  to  proclaim  and  constitute  him  emperor  of 
theWest.n5) 

§  11.  Charles  J  being  made  emperor,  and  sovereign  of  Rome 
and  its  territory,  reserved  indeed  to  himself  the  supreme  power, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty  ;  but  the  beneficial  dominion, 
as  it  is  caUed,  and  subordinate  authority  over  the  city  and  its  ter- 
ritory, he  seems  to  have  conferred  on  the  Romish  church.(16) 

(14)  In  reality,  Charles  was  ali eadv  emperor  of  the  West )  that  is,  the  most 
powerfiil  of  the  kings  in  Europe.  lie  therefore  only  lacked  tlie  title  of  cinpe-' 
ror,  and  sovereign  power  over  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  adjacent  country  \  both 
of  which  he  easily  obtained,  by  the  aid  of  Leo  III. 

(15)  See  the  historians  of  those  times,  and  especially,  the  best  of  them  all, 
Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,  Tom.  ii.  p.  537  &c.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  tell  us  that  Leo  III,  by  virtue  of  the  supreme  power 
with  which  he  was  divinely  clothedt  conferred  the  empire  of  the  West^afler  it  was 
taken  from  the  Greeks,  upon  the  French  nation,  and  upon  CliarUs  their  king : 
and  hence  they  infer,  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  the  vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  sove- 
reign lord  of  ttie  whole  earth,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  that  all  em- 
perors reign  by  his  authority.  The  absurdity  of  this  reasoning,  is  learnedly  ex- 
posed by  rYea.  Sbanheim,  de  ficta  translatione  imperii  in  Carolum  M.  per  Leo- 
nem  III.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  557.  [See  also  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  iil.  Life  of  Leo  III.]    Other  writers  need  not  be  named. 

(16)  That  Charles  retained  the  supreme  power  over  the  city  Rome,  and  its 
territory,  that  he  administered  justice  there  by  his  judges,  and  inflicted -punish- 
ments on  malefactors,  and  that  he  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty ; 
learned  men  have  demonstrated,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony.  See 
only  Muratorif  Droits  de  1*  Empire  sur  V  Etat  Eccles.  cap.  vi.  p.  77  ^kc.  Indeed, 
they  only  shroud  the  light  in  darkness,  who  maintain,  with  Justus  FoTUaninif 
(Dominio  della  S.  Sede  sopra  Comachio  Diss.  i.  c.  95,  96  &c.)  and  the  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  Roman  pontiflTs,  that  Charles  sustained  at  Rome,  not  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  but  that  of  patron  of  the  Romish  church,  relinquishing  the  entire 
sovereignty  to  the  pontiffs.  And  yet,  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  city^  and  territory  of  Rome,  was  great; 
and  that  he  decreed  and  performed  many  things,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and 
as  a  sovereign.  But  the  limits  of  his  power,  ana  the  foundations  of  it,  are  little 
known,  and  much  controverted.  Muratori,  (Droits  de  1*  Empire,  p.  102,)  main- 
tains, that  the  pontiff  performed  the  functions  of  an  exarcA,  or  viceroy  of  the  em- 
peror. But  this  opinion  was  very  offensive  to  Clement  XI ;  nor  do  l  regard  it  as 
correct.  After  considering  all  tne  circumstances,  I  suppose  the  Roman  pontiff 
held  the  Roman  province  and  city,  by  the  same  tenure,  as  he  did  the  exarchate 
and  tiie  other  territories  given  him  by  Charles,  that  is,  as  a  fief;  yet  with  less 
circumscribed  powers,  than  ordinary  feudal  tenures,  on  account  of  the  dignity  of 
the  city,  which  was  once  the  capitol,  or  the  scat  of  empire.    This  opinion  re- 
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This  plan  was  undoubtedly  suggested  to  him  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff; who  persuaded  the  emperor,  perhaps  by  shewing  him  some 
ancient,  though  forged  papers  and  documents,  that  Constantine 
the  Great,  (to  whose  place  and  authority  Charles  now  succeeded,) 
when  he  removed  the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  committed 
the  old  seat  of  empire,  Rome  and  the  adjacent  territories,  or  the 
Roman  dukedom,  to  the  possession  and  government  of  the  church, 
reserving  however  his  imperial  prerogatives  over  it ;  and  that, 
from  this  arrangement  and  ordinance  of  Constaniinej  Charles 
could  not  depart,  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  God  and  St.  Pe- 
ter.(l7) 

^12.  Anpiidst  these  various  accessions  to  their  power  and  in* 
fluence,  the  Roman  pontiffi  experienced,  from  the  Greek  empe- 

ceivca  much  confirmation,  from  the  statements  wliich  will  be  made  in  the  foN 
lowing  note ;  and  it  reconciles  the  jarring  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers  and 
other  documents. 

(17)  Most  writers  are  of  opinion,  tliat  ConstaiUines  pretended  grant,  was  pos- 
terior to  this  period  ;  and  that  it  was  forged,  perhaps  in  the  tenth  century.  But 
1  beiive,  it  existed  in  this  century  ;  and  that  HadriaUy  and  his  successor  Leo  III. 
made  use  of  it,  to  persuade  Charles  to  convey  feudal  power  over  the  city  Rome, 
and  its  territory,  to  the  Romish  church.  For  this  opinion,  we  have  the  good  au- 
thority of  the  koman  pontiff  himself,  Hadrian  I.  in  his  Epistle  to  Charlemagne; 
which  is  the  xlix  in  the  Caroline  Codex,  published  in  Mvraiori's  Remm  I^Ecar. 
Scriptores,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  194  ;  and  which  well  deserves  a  perusal.  Hadrian 
there  exhorts  Charles,  who  was  not  yet  emperor,  to  order  the  restitution  of  all 
the  srants  which  had  formerl)r  been  made  to  St.  Peter  and  the  church  of  Rome. 
And  he  very  clearly  distinguishes  the  grant  of  Constantine,  from  the  donations 
of  the  other  emperors  and  princes ;  and,  what  deserves  particular  notice,  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  donation  of  Pipin,  which  embraced  the  exarchate,  and 
from  the  additions  made  to  his  father  s  grants,  by  Charlemagne :  whence  it  fol- 
lows, legitimately,  that  Hadrian  understood  Constantine's  grant,  to  embrace  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  the  territory  dependent  on  it.  He  first  mentions  the  ^nt  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  thus :  Deprecamur  vestram  excellentiam — pro  Dei  amore 
•et  ipsius  clavi^eri  regni  coclorum — ut  secundum  promissionem,  quam  polliciti 
estis  eidem  Dei  Apostolo,  pro  animae  vestrae  merceds  et  stabilitate  regni  vestri, 
omnia  nostris  temporibus  adimplere  jubeatis. — Et  sicut  temporibus  Beati  Silvestri 
Romani  Pontificis,  a  sanctae  recordationis  piissimo  Constantino  Magno,  Impera- 
tore,  per  ejus  largitatem  (see  the  grant  of  Constantine  itself)  sancta  Dei  catholi- 
ca  et  apostolica  Romana  ecclcsia  elevata  atque  exaltata  est,  et  ^otestatcm  in  his 
Hesperiae  partibus  largiri  dignatus  est :  ita  et  in  his  vestris  feiicissimis  tempori- 
bus atque  nostris,  sancta  Dei  ecclesia  germinet — et  amplius,  atque  amplius  exal- 
tata permaneat — ^^ia  ecce  novus  Christianissimus  Dei  Constantinus  Imperator 
(N.  B.  Here  the  pontiff  denominates  Charles,  who  was  then  only  a  king,  an  em* 
peror,  and  compares  him  with  Constantine)  his  temporibus  surrcxit,  per  ouem 
omnia  Deus  sanctae  suae  ccclesiae — largiri  dignatus  est.  Thus  far,  he  speaks  of 
Constantine's  donation.  Next,  the  pontiff  notices  the  other  donations;  which 
he  clearly  discriminates  from  this.  Sed  et  nincta  alia,  quae  per  diversos  Impera- 
tores,  patricios,  etiam  et  alios  Dcum  timentes,  pro  eorum  animae  mercede  et  venia 
peecatorum,  in  partibus  Tusciae,  Spoleto  seu  Benevento,  atque  Corsica,  siniul  et 
jPavinensi  patrimonio,  Beato  Petro  Apostolo, — conccssa  sunt,  et  per  neiandam 
gentem  Longobardorum  per  annorum  spatia  abstracta  atque  ablata  sunt,  vestris 
temporibus  restituantur.  The  pontiff  adds,  in  the  close,  that  all  those  grants 
were  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Latcran  ;  and  that  he  had  sent  them,  by 
his  ambassadors,  to  Charlemasne.  Unde  et  plures  donationes  in  sacro  nostro 
Bcrinio  Lateranensi  reconditas  habemus;  tamen  et  pro  satisfaclione  christianissi- 
mi  regni  vestri,  per  jam  fatos  viros,  ad  demonstrandum  eas  vobis,  direximus;  et 
pro  hoc  petimus  eximiam  Praecellentiam  veslram,  ut  in  intcgro  ipsa  patrimonia 
Beato  Petro  et  nobis  restituere  jubeatis. — By  this  it  appears,  that  Constantine*s 
grant  was  then  in  the  Lateran  archives  of  the  popes,  and  wa^  sent  with  the 
others  to  Charlemagne. 
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rorsy  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  revenue  and  dignity.  For,  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  and  his  son  Constantine  Copronymus,  being  exceediogly 
offended  with  Chregory  'II.  and  III.  on  account  of  their  zeal  for 
holy  images,  not  only  took  from  them  the  estates,  possessed  by 
the  Romish  church  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Apulia ;  but  also  ex- 
empted the  bishops  of  those  territories,  and  likewise  all  the  pro- 
▼mces  of  Illyricum,  from  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontics,  and 

? laced  them  under  the  protection  of  the  hishop  of  Constantinople. 
ioT  could  the  pontifl^,  afterwards,  either  by  threats  or  supplica- 
tions, induce  the  Greek  emperors,  to  restore  these  valuable  por- 
tions of  St-  Peter's  patrimony.(18)  This  was'  the  first  origin, 
and  the  principal  cause,  of  that  great  contest  between  the  bishops 
of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople  5  which,  in  the  next  century, 
severed  the  Greeks  from  the  Latins,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
Christianity.  Yet  there  was  an  additional  cause  existing  in  this 
century ;  namely,  the  dispute  9oncerning  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  its  proper  place.  But 
this,  perhaps,  might  have  been  easily  adjusted,  if  the  bishops  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople  had  not  become  involved  in  a  contest 
respecting  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction. 

^13.  Monastic  discipline,  as  all  the  writers  of  that  age  testify, 
was  entirely  prostrate^  both  m  the  East  and  the  West.  The  best 
of  the  oriental  monks,  were  those  who  lived  an  austere  life,  re- 
mote jGrom  the  intercourse  of  men,  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia :  and  yet  among  them,  not  only  gross  ignorance, 
*  but  also  fanatical  stupidity,  and  base  superstition,  often  reigned. 
The  other  monks,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cities,  not  un- 
frequently  disquieted  the  state ;  and  Constantine  Copronymus, 
and  other  emperors,  were  obliged  to  restrain  them  repeatedly,  by 
severe  edicts.  Most  of  the  western  monks  now  followed  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict :  yet  there  were  monasteries,  in  various  places,  in 
which  other  rules  were  preferred.(19)  But  when  their  wealth 
became  increased,  they  scarcely  observed  any  rule ;  and  they 
gave  themselves  up  to  gluttony,  voluptuousness,  idleness,  and  oth- 
er vices.  (20)  Charlemagne  attempted  to  cure  these  evils,  by 
statutes ;  but  he  effected  very  little.(21) 

(18)  See  Miek.  Le  Quien's  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  96  &c.  The  Greek 
writen,  also,  as  Theophajies  aod  others,  acknowledge  the  fact ;  but  differ  a  little, 
in  respect  to  the  cause. 

(19)  See  Jo.  MtUnUowUj  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedicti,  Saec.  i.  p.  xxiy. 
and  Saec.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  26  &c. 

(20)  Mabillony  treats,  ingenuously,  of  this  corruption  of  the  monks,  and  of  its 
causes ;  in  the  above  work,  Praef.  ad  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  i  p.  64  &c. 


148, 

merons  1 

[See  also  the  20,  21,  and '22,  canons  of  the  council  of  Clovesham,  in   England, 

AD.  747.    Monasteria — non  sint  ludicrarum  artium  rcccptacula,  hoc  est,  poeta- 

ram,  citharistarum,  rausicorum,  scurrarum — Non  sint  sanctimonialium  domicilia 

tnrpium  confabnlationum,  coromessationum,  ebrietatum,  luxuriantiumque  cubilia.- 

MaDasterialestiveeccIeciasticiyebrietatis  malum  non  sectentur  aut  cxpetant — sed 
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^14.  This  great  corruption  of  the  whole  sacred  order,  pro- 
duced in  the  West  a  new  species  of  priests,  who  were  an  interme- 
diate class  between  the  monks j  or  the  regular  clergy^  as  they  were 
called,  and  the  secular  priests.  These  adopted,  in  part,  the  dis- 
cipline and  mode  of  life  of  monks  ;  that  is,  they  dwelt  together, 
ate  at  a  common  table,  and  joined  in  united  prayer  at  certain 
hours ;  yet  they  did  not  take  any  vows  upon  them,  like  the  monks, 
and  they  performed  ministerial  functions  in  certain  churches. 
They  were  at  first  called  the  Lord^s  brethren  (fratres  Domini- 
ci ;)  but  afterwards  took  the  name  of  canons  ^canonici.)  (22)  The 
common  opinion  attributes  the  institution  of  tnis  order,  to  Cnrode- 
gangj  bishop  of  Metz :  nor  is  this  opinion  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. (23)  For  although  there  were,  anterior  to  this  century,  in 
Italy,  Africa,  and  other  provinces,  convents  of  priests  who  lived 
in  the  manner  of  canons  ;(24)  yet  Chrodegang^  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  subjected  the  priests  of  his  church,  at 
Metz,  to  this  mode  of  living,  requiring  them  to  sing  hymns  to 
God  at  certain  hours,  and  perhaps  to  observe  other  rites ;  and 
by  his  example,  first  the  Francs,  and  then  the  Italians,  the  English, 
and  the  Germans,  were  led  to  introduce  this  mode  of  living,  in 
numerous  places,  and  to  found  convents  of  canons. 

<5  16.  Supreme  power  over  the  whole  sacred  order,  and  over 
all  the  possessions  of  the  churches,  was,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  vested  in  the  emperors  and  kings.  Of  the  power  of 
the  Greek  emperors  over  the  church,  and  its  goods  and  posses- 
sions, no  one  entertains  a  doubt.  (2 5)  The  prerogatives  of  the 
Latin  emperors  and  kings,  though  tne  flatterers  of  the  popes  labor 
to  conceal  tliem,  are  too  manifest  and  clear,  to  be  concealed  ;  as 
the  wiser  in  the  Roman  community,  themselves  confess.  Jfa- 
'  drian  I,  m  a  council  at  Rome,  conferred  on  Charlemagne^  and 
his  successors,  the  right  of  appointing  and  creating  the  Roman 

neque  alios  cogant  intemperantcr  bibcro ;  scd  pura  et  sobria  sint  eorum  conTivia, 
non  luxuiiosa,  ncque  dcliciis  vcl  scurriliutibus  mixta :  &c.     7>.] 

(22)  See  Le  Bet^^  Memoires  sur  I'histoire  d*Auxcrrc;  Tom.  i.  p  174.  Paris 
1743,  4to. 

(23)  For  an  account  of  Chrodcsan^,  see  the  Histoiro  littoraire  de  la  France ; 
Tom.  iv.  p.  128.  Jbig.  Calinet,  Ilistoirc  do  Lorraine;  Tom.  i.  p.  513  «Scc.  Acta 
Sanctorum ;  Tom.  i.  Martii,  p.  452.  The  rule  which  he  prescribed  to  tu's  can- 
ons, may  be  seen  in  Le  Coint  s  Annalcs  Francor.  ecciesiastici ;  Tom.  v.  ad  ann. 
757.  §  35  &€.  and  in  Lubhe's  Concilia;  Tom.  vii.  p.  1444.  [in  Uarduin's  Con- 
cilia; Tom.  iv.  p.  1181  &c.  TV.]  The  rule,  as  published  by  Lmcos  Dachcry, 
Spicilegium  vcter.  Scriptor.  Tom.  i.  p.  565  &c.  under  the  name  of  Chrodogaug, 
was  the  work  of  another  person.  A  neat  summary  of  the  rule,  is  given  by  Jac. 
Lompievalj  Histoire  de  TEglise  Gallicane,  Tom.  iv.  p.  435. 

(24^  See  lAid.  AiU.  Muratori^  Antic^uitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  185 
&«.  also  Lud.  TfiomassimiSj  de  Disciplina  ecclesiae  vetere  ac  nova,  P.  i.  Lib.  iii. 
c.  iv.  &c.  The  design  of  this  institution  was  truly  excellent.  For  its  authors, 
pained  with  the  vices  and  defects  of  the  clergy,  hoped  that  this  mode  of  living 
would  abstract  the  consecrated  men  from  worldly  cares  and  business.  But  the 
event  has  shown,  how  much  the  hopes  of  these  good  men  were  disappointed. 

(25)  For  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperors,  in  religious  matters,  see  Mich  Le 
Quten,  Oricns  Christian  us,  Tom.  i.  p.  136. 
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pontic. (26)  And,  although  Charles^  and  his  son  Lewis ^  de* 
cKned  exercising  this  power  ;  yet  they  reserved  to  themselves,  the 
right  of  acceptmg  and  confirming  the  election,  made  by  the  Roman 
people  and  clergy :  nor  could  the  consecration  of  a  pope  take 
place,  unless  the  emperor's  ambassadors  were  present.  (27)  The 
Roman  pontiffs  obeyed  the  laws  of  the  emperors  ;  and  accounted 
all  their  decisions  definitive. (28)  The  emperors  and  kings  of  tlie 
Francs,  by  their  extraordinary  judges,  whom  they  called  Missosy 
that  is,  Legatesy  inquired  into  the  lives  and  conduct  of  all  the  cler- 
gy, the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior,  and  decided  causes  and 
controversies  among  them;  they  enacted  laws,  respecting  the 
modes  and  forms  of  worship ;  and  punished  every  species  of 
crime,  in  the  priests,  just  as  in  the  other  citizens.(29)  The  prop- 
erty belongmg  to  churches  and  monasteries,  unless  exempted  by 
the  special  indulgence  of  the  sovereign,  was  taxed,  like  other 
property,  for  the  common  uses  of  the  state. (30) 

§  16.  That  the  preservation  of  religion,  and  the  decision  of 
controversies  respecting  doctrines,  belonged  to  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff, and  to  the  ecclesiastical  councils,  was  not  denied  by  the  empe- 
rors and  kings  of  the  Latins.^31)  But  this  power  of  the  pontiff, 
was  confined  wnthin  narrow  limits.  For  he  was  not  able  to  decide, 
by  his  sole  authority ;  but  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  council. 
Nor  did  the  provinces  wait  for  his  decisions  ;  but  held  conven- 
tions or  councils,  at  their  pleasure,  in  which  the  bishops  freely  ex- 
pressed their  opinions,  and  gave  decisions,  which  did  not  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  pontiffs  ;  as  is  manifest  fi*om  the  French 
and  German  councils,  in  the  controversy  respecting  images.  More- 
over, the  emperors  and  kings  had  the  right  of  calling  the  coun- 
cils, and  of  presiding  in  them  :  nor  could  the  decrees  of  a  council 
have  the  force  of  laws,  unless  they  were  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
the  reigning  sovereign. (32)  Yet  the  Roman  pontiffs  left  no  means 

(20)  Anastasius  makes  mention  of  this  decree  ;  which  is  preserved  both  by 
Yto  and  Gratian.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  by  very  many.  [The  exist- 
ence of  tliis  council,  and  of  such  a  ^ant  to  Charlemagne,  is  very  uncertain.  The 
earliest  mention  of  the  council,  is  in  Sigehert's  Chronicon,  (ad  ann.  773.)  written 
about  AD.  1111.  But  the  passage  is  not  in  all  the  copies.  From  this  questionable  au- 
thority, Gratian  transcribed  his  account  of  it;  (Distinc.  Ixiii.  c.  22,  23.)  and  also 
hOf  and  the  others.  See  Pet.  de  Marca,  de  Concordia  &c.  Lib.  viii.  c.  13.  Pagi, 
Critica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  774.  Mansi  Concil.  Supplem  Tom.  i.  p.  721,  and  Waldi's 
Historic  dcr  Kirchenversamml.  p.  473.     TV.] 

(27)  See  Jo.  MabiUonyj  Commentar. .  in  ordincm  Romanum,  Musaei  Italici, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  cxiii  &/c.  Muratori,  Droits  de  I'Empire  sur  TEtat  Eccles.  p.  67  &c. 

(28)  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  Steph.  Baluze,  Praef.  ad  Capitula- 
ria  Regum  Francor.  §  xzi  &c. 

(29)  See  Muratori,  AntiquitatC9  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  Diss.  ix.  p.  470. 
Franc,  de  Raye,  de  Missis  Dominicis,  c.  x.  p.  44.  c.  viii.  p.  118^  134, 168, 195  &c. 

(30)  See,  especially  fMuratori,  Antic|.  Itai.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  Diss.  xvii.  p.  926. 
Also,  the  Collection  of  various  pieces,  m  the  contest  of  Leiois  XV.  king  of  France, 
respecting  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  taxation,  published  in  Holland,  in 
seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of:  Ecritspour  et  centre  Ics  Immunit^s  pretondues 
par  Ic  Clerg^  dc  France,  a  la  Haye,  1751  8vo.  &c. 

(31)  Sec  Charlemagne,  delmaginibus  Lib.  i.  cap.  iv.  p.  48.  ed.  Heumann. 

(32)  AH  these  points  are  well  illustrated,  by  Baluzc,  Praef   ad  Capitularia  ; 
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untried,  to  free  themselves  from  these  many  restraints,  and  to  ob- 
tain supreme  authority,  not  only  over  the  church,  but  also  over 
kings  and  over  the  whole  world  :  and  these  efforts  of  theirs  were 
greatly  favored  by  the  wars  and  tumults  of  the  following  century. 
§17.  Among  the  wiiters  of  this  century,  very  few  deserve 
much  praise,  either  for  their  learning  or  their  genius.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Germanus  bishop  of  Constantinople,  obtained  some  ce- 
lebrity, by  his  talents,  but  still  more,  by  his  immoderate  ^eal  in 
defence  of  images.(33)  Cosmos  of  Jerusalem,  got  renown  by 
his  skill  in  composing  Hymns.  (34)  The  histories  of  George  Sy»- 
ccZ/tM,(35)  and  Theophanes,{3d)  hold  some  rank  among  the  wri- 

and  by  tlio  CapUularia  themselves,  that  is,  by  the  Lawa  of  the  French  kings. 
And  all  those,  wlio  have  discussed  the  rigiits  of  king»  and  princes,  in  matters  of 
religion,  take  up  and  illustrate  this  subject.  See  also  Jac.  Basnage,  Histoiro  do 
I'Eglise,  Tom.  i.  p.  270  &c. 

(33)  See  Richard  Simon,  Critique  do  la  Bibliotheque  Ecclesiast.  de  M.  du  Pin, 
Tom.  i.  p.  270.  [Germanus  was  the  son  of  Justinian,  a  patrician  of  Constanti- 
nonle,  and  was  deprived  of  his  virility  by  Constantino  Pogonatus.  He  was  made 
bisnop  of  Cyzicura,  and  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  from  AD.  715 — to  730. 
During  the  four  last  years  of  his  patriarchate,  he  strenuously  epposed  the  empe- 
ror Leo,  and  defended  imnse  worship,  until  he  wos  deposed.  He  now  retired  to 
a  peaceful  private  life,  till  liis  death,  about  AD.  740,  when  he  was  more  than  90 
years  old.  His  writings  all  relate  to  image-worship,  and  the  honor  due  to  the 
virgin  Mary;  and  consist  of  Letters,  orations,  and  polemic  tracts*,  w^hich  may  be 
seen,  in  the  Acts  of  the  second  Nicono  council,  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  and  oth- 
er collections.  His  orations  in  praise  of  the  holy  virgin,  are  ascribed,  bv  some,  to 
another  CrerfROiiKJ,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  in  the  13tli  century,  tiee  Cace*s 
Historia  Litterar.  Vol.  i.     TV.]  ^ 

(34)  [Cosmos  was  a  native  of  Italy ;  captured  by  Saracen  pirates,  he  was  car- 
ried to  Damascus,  and  there  sold  to  the  father  of  John  Damascenus,  who  made 
him  preceptor  to  his  son.  He  was  aAerwards  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sa- 
bas,  near  Jerusalem  ;  and  at  last,  bishop  of  Mojuma.  He  flourished  about  AD. 
730,  and  has  leA  us  13  Hymns,  on  the  principal  festivals,  and  some  other  poems ; 
which  are  extant  onljr  in  Latin,  and  may  be  seen  io  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom  zii. 
See  Caret  Historia Litteraria,  Vol.  i.     Tr."] 

(35^  [George  was  a  monk  of  Constantinople,  and  syncellus  to  Tarasius  the  pa- 
triarcn.  A  sijweUus  was  a  high  ecclesiastical  personage,  the  constant  companion 
and  inspector  of  the  bishop  ;  and  resident  in  the  same  cell  with  him  *,  whence  his 
name,  (TjvxfXXo^.  See  Du  Cangej  Glossar.  mediae  et  infim.  Latinitatis,  sub 
voce  Syncellus.  The  Chronicon  of  George  Syncellus,  extends  from  the  creation 
to  the  times  of  Maximin ;  and  is  copied  almost  verbatim  from  tlie  Chronicon  of 
Eusebius.  Jos.  Scaliger  made  much  u£e  of  it,  for  recovering  the  lost  Greek  of  Eu- 
sebius's  work.  It  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  by  Jac.  Giwr,  Paris 
1652.  Fol.    See  Cave's  Ilistor.  Litterar.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(36)  [Theophanes,  sumamcd  IsaaciuSf  and  ConfessoTy  was  a  Constantinopoli- 
tan,  of  noble  birth,  born  AD.  858.  Leo  the  patrician,  obliged  him  in  his  youth  to 
marry  his  daughter  :  but  his  wife  and  he  agreed,  to  have  no  matrimonial  inter- 
course ;  and,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  they  separated,  and  Theophanes  became 
a  monk.  He  had  previously  filled  several  important  civil  ofBces,  under  the  em- 
peror Leo.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  rolychronum,  near  Singriana,  AD. 
780  :  and  flience  to  the  island  Calonymus,  where  he  converted  his  paternal  estate 
into  a  monastery,  and  spent  six  years.  Then  returning  to  Singriana,  be  pur- 
chased the  estate,  called  the  Fida,  converted  it  into  a  monastery,  and  presided 
over  it,  as  the  abbot.  In  the  year  787,  he  was  called  to  the  second  Nicene  coun- 
cil ;  where  be  strenuously  defended  image- worship.  Afler  AD.  813,  Leo  the 
Armenian,  required  him  to  condemn  image  worship  ;  which  he  resolutely  refused 
to  do.  In  815,  or  a  year  later,  he  waa  imprisoned,  for  his  obstinacy,  thouch  now 
in  declining  health ;  and  two  years  after,  was  banished  to  the  Island  or  Samo- 
thraoe,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  23  days.  The  patrons  of  image- worship,  ac- 
counted him  a  coifetsor,  and  honored  him  as  a  saint.    His  Chronicon,  which 
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ters  of  Byzantine  history ;  but  they  must  be  placed  far  below  the 
earlier  Grefek  and  Latin  historians.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  Greek  and  oriental  writers,  was  John  DamascenuSy  a  man  of 
respectable  talents,  and  of  some  eloquence.  He  elucidated  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  weU  as  the  science  of  theology,  by  va- 
rious writings  ;  but  his  fine  native  endowments  were  vitiated  by 
the  faults  of  his  times,  superstition,  and  excessive  veneration  for 
the  fathers  ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  censurable  propensity,  to  explain 
the  christian  doctrines  conformably  to  the  views  of  Aristotle. {31) 
^18.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers,  stands  Charlemagne^ 
the  emperor,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  learning.  To  him  are  as- 
cribed, the  Capitalaria  as  they  are  called,  several  Epistles, 
and /bur  Books  concerning  images  ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  be  often  used  the  pen,  and  the  genius,  of  another.  (38)    Next 

e-nbraees  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Greek  empire,  continues 
that  of  George  SyncelliiSy  from  AD.  285,  to  AD.  813.  It  is  written  in  a  dry  style, 
without  meMod,  and  with  numerous  mistakes.  The  Chronicon  of  Jinastasius 
BibliolhscanuSj  is  a  mere  Latin  translation  of  this,  so  far  as  this  extends.  It  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  notes  of  Goar  and  CttmbefiSj  Paris  1655.  Fol. 
See  Cbw,  Historia  Litterar.  Tom.  i.     Tr.] 

(37)  See  Peter  BayUj  Dictionaire  Historique,  Tom.  ii.  p.  050,  and  Leo  AUa- 
eiiw*  account  of  his  writings;  which   Mick.  Ia,    Quien  has  published,  with  the 
Opera  Damasceni,  [ed.  Paris  1712.  and  Venice  1748.  ii  Vol.  Fol. — also  Jht  Pin^ 
Bmioik.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  Tom.   vi.  p.  101  &c.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol. 
Tiii.  p.  772  &c.  and  Sehroeckk,  Kirchengcschichte,  vol.  xx.   p.  222  &c. — John 
Damaseenvs,  called  also   ChrysorrhoaSy  by  the  Greeks,  on  account  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  by  the  Arabs,  Mansur;  was  born  at  Damascus,  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh,  or  beginning  of  the   eighth  century.    His  father,  Ser^ius,  a  wealthy 
christian,  and  privy  councellor  to  the  Kalif,  redeemed  many  captives,  and  among 
them,  a  learned  Italian  monk,  mamed  CosmaSj  whom  he  maae  preceptor  to  his 
only  son  John.     On  the  decease  of  his  father,  John  succeeded   nim  in  office,  at 
the  Saracen  court.     About  the  year  728,  he  wrote  numerous  letters,  in  defence  of 
image'Worship,  which  the  emperor,  Leo  the  Isaurean,  was  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press.   This,  it  is  said,  induced  Leo  to  forge  a  treasonable  letter,  from  John  to 
mmself,  which  he  sent  to  the  Kalif,  in  order  to  compass  the  destruction  of  John. 
The  Kalif  ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  ofl*.    John  replaced  the  severed  hand ; 
and  by  the  intercession  of  the   virgin  Mary,  had  it  perfectly  restored,  the  same 
night.     This  miracle  convinced  the  Kalif  of  John's  innocence;  and  he  offernd 
to  restore  him  to  his  office  and  favor ;  but  John  chose  to  retire  to  private  life.    He 
sold  and  gave  away  all  his  property,  and  repaired  to  the  monaster}'  of  St.  Sabas, 
near  Jerusalem ;  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his   life,  in  composing  learned 
works,  on  theology  and  science.     His  treatises  are  numerous,  consisting  of  Ora- 
tions, Letters,  ana  Tracts ;  chiefly  polemic,  in  defence  of  image-worship,  and 
against  heresies  ;  yet  several  are  devotional,  and  narrative.     But  few  of  his  phi- 
raiophical  works  have  been  published.     His  great  work    is,  de  fide   orthocloxa 
Libriiv.   ("Ex^dCi^  otvpigP^tf  rSj^  (5&o5o|8  flrisewff).  which  is  a  complete  system 
of  theology  derived  from  the  fathers,   and  arranged  in  the  manner  of  the  school- 
men.    Tr.} 

(38J  See  Jo.  Alh.  FabriciuSj  Bibliotheca  mcdii  aevi  Latina,  Tom.  i.  p.  936. 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  368.  [Charlemagne  was  not  only  a 
great  general  and  statesman,  but  likewise  a  great  promoter  of  Teaming.  He  pos- 
sessed talents  of  no  ordinary  character;  and  though  his  very  active  life  Icfl  nim 
httle  time  for  study,  he  was  a  considerable  proficient,  in  all  the  branches  of  know- 
ledge then  generally  pursued.  He  understood  both  Latin  and  Greek,  was  well 
read  in  civil  history,  and  was  no  contemptible  theologian.  Ep,nhard  indeed, 
tells  us,  he  could  never  learn  to  write;  having  not  undertaken  it,  till  too  far  ad- 
vanced in  life.  Bnt  if  he  could  not  write  a  fair  hand,  he  could  dictate  to  his 
amanuenses ;  and  by  their  aid,  and  that  of  the  learned  men,  whom  he  always  had 
about  him,  he  composed  and  compiled   very  much,  that  does  him  great  credit. 
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to  him  should  be  placed,  Beda,  called  the  Venerahle^  on  account 
of  his  virtues  ;j(39)  Alcuiuy  the  preceptor  of  Charlemagne  ;(40) 

Besides  a  great  number  of  Diplomas,  Deeds,  and  GrarUs,  which  are  to  he  seen 
in  vurious  collections ;  as  ihoso  nf  CanUius,  Duchcne,  Docker,  MabUUmy  &c. 
and  numerous  Letters,  intfrspcrsed  in  the  later  collections  of  Councils;  he  wrote 
a  Preface  to  the  book  of  Homilies  for  all  the  festivals  of  the  year,  which  Paul 
Diaconus  compiled  by  bis  order ;  also  a  large  part  of  the  Edicts,  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to-  eccle8uistical  affairs,  which  are  dcnonimatcd  his  CapUulariu.  Of  these, 
the  first  four  Books,  entitled  Capitularia  sive  Edicta  CaroHMagni  et  Ludovici  Pit, 
were  collected  by  the  Abbot  Jinsegisus,  AD.  8*27.  AAerwards  three  Books 
more,  were  collected  by  Benedict  Lccita.  The  whole  are  best  published  by  Ba- 
luze,  Paris  1G77,  ii  Vol.  Fol.  The  Codfx  Carolinus,  is  a  collection  of  ninety  nine 
Epistles  of  puccessive  popes,  to  him  and  to  his  fatiicr  and  grandfather,  with' theirs 
to  the  popes  ;  made  by  order  of  Ciiarlemagne  AD.  7D1.  This  was  published  by 
Gretser,  Ingolst.  1613,  4to. — The  four  Books  against  image-worship,  (de  Ima- 
ginibus,)  called  also  the  Capitulare  proUxuni,  if  not  dictated  .entirely  oy  him,  was 
at  least  drawn  up  in  his  name,  by  liis  order,  and  in  accordance  with  his  views. 
He  caused  it  to  be  read  in  tlic  council  of  Francfort,  AD.  794,  whore  it  was  ap- 
proved ',  and  ho  then  sent  a  copv  of  it  to  pupe  Hadrian,  who  replied  to  it,  as  be- 
ing the  work  of  CluirJeinagne.  It  was  first  published  by  John  ItUet  (Tilius),  af- 
terwards bishop  of  Meaux,  AD.  1549 :  and  last,  by  C.  A.  Ilcumunn,  Hanover 
*  1731,  bvo.  For  the  genuineness  of  this  work,  see  Schrocckh,  Kirchengeschichte, 
vol.  XX.  p.  583  &c.  and  Cace,  Ilistoria  Litterar.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(39)  Concerning  Beda,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Apiil,  p.  8(10.  Nouveau 
Dictionaire  Historique  Crit.  Tom.  i.  p.  178.  A  catalogue  of  his  writings,  drawn 
up  by  himself,  is  extant  in  Muratoris  Antiquitates  Italic,  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p. 
8&  &JC.  [Beda  or  Bedan,  (ns  St.  Boniface  calls  him,)  was  born  at  Farrow,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne,in  Northumberland,  and  within  the  territories  of  the  monas- 
tery of  iSl.  Peter,  in  that  place.  At  the  age  of  7  years,  he  was  sent  to  that  monas- 
tery for  education;  and  aAcrwards  removed  to  the  neighboring  monastery  of  St. 
Paul.  In  these  two  monasteries  ho  spent  his  whole  life,  except  occa»ionaJIy 
visiting  other  monasteries  for  literary  purposes.  At  the  age  of  19,  he  was  or- 
dained a  deacon ;  and  at  the  age  of  30,  a  presbyter.  He  was  a  most  diligent  stu- 
dent; yet  punctual  in  observing  the  discipline  of  his  monastery,  and  attending  its 
devotional  exercises.  At  the  age  of  30,  he  commenced  author,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  voluminous  writers  of  that  aeo.  His  works,  published  at  Cologne 
1612,  and  again  X6S8,  fill  viii  Vol.  Fol.  They  consist  of  Commentaries  on  the 
creater  part  of  the  O.  T.  and  the  whole  of  the  New;  numerous  Homilies  and 
Letters  ;  a  large  number  of  Tracts ;  and  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  the  year  AD.  731.  Beda  was  a  man 
of  great  learning,  for  tbat  ase ',  of  considerable  genius;  and  an  agreeable  writer. 
Yet  his  Commentaries  and  Uieological  Tracts,  are  little  more  than  compilations 
from  the  fathers.  As  a  historian,  he  was  honest,  but  credulous.  As  a  divine, 
he  was  a  mere  copyist;  following  Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great^and  the  more 
sound  Greek  fathers.  His  piety  stands  unquestioned.  His  only  work,  now  of 
much  value,  is  his  church  history,  in  five  Books,  edited  by  Wheelock,  Cambridge 
1644,  and  still  better,  by  Smith,  ibid.  1722,  Fol. — See  Bcda's  account  of  his  own 
life  and  writings;  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  2.  also  Cave's  Historia  Litte- 
rar. Tom.  i.  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened  Tom.  iii.  p.  600 — 524,  ed. 
Venice  1734,  and  J.  Milner's  Church  History,  Cent.  viii.  ch.  i.     TV.] 

(40)  ilistoirc  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p.  295.  Nouveau  Dictionaire 
Histor.  Crit.  Tome  i.  p.  122.  A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Alcuin,  is  prepa- 
ring in  France,  by  Catclinot;  who  has  discovered  his  unpublished  Tract,  on  the 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  See  the  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France,  Tome  viii 
Preface,  pa.  x.  [But  this  edition,  it  appears,  was  never  published;  and  that  of 
Du  Chesne,  Paris  1C17,  Fol.  continued  to  be  used.  Flacctis  Alcuin,  Alchwin.  or 
AUfin,  was  a  native  of  York,  England;  and  educated  in  the  episcopal  scliool 
there.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin  and  Greek ;  and,  some  say,  had  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  of  good  taste.  As  an  orator,  poet,  philosopher,  and  theologian,  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  iiis  age.  His  writings  consist 
chiefly  of  expositions  of  the  scriptures,  letters,  and  treatises  on  theolo^  and 
science.  His  expositions,  like  those  of  Beda,  are  little  more  than  compilations 
from  the  fathers ;  particularly  from  Augustine.  His  letters  are  numerous,  well 
written,  and  useful  for  elucidating  the  history  of  his  times.    His  elaborate  con- 
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and  Paulinus^  of  Aquileia  ;(41)  all  of  whom  were  distinguished 
for  their  industry,  and  their  zeal  for  learning,  and  so  treated  of 
almost  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  attended  to  in 
their  day,  as  to  shew,  that  it  was  not  the  want  of  genius,  but  the 
state  of  the  times,  that  prevented  their  attaining  to  greater  emi- 
nence. If  to  these,  we  add  BonifacCy  who  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;(42)  Eginhard^  the  celebrated  author  of  a  biography 
of  Charlemagne  and  of  other  works  ;(43)  Paul,  the  Deacon, 
known  to  after  ages,  by  his  History  of  the  Lombardsy  Historia 
JUiicdlaj  HomUlariumj  and  some  other   works  ^(44)  Ambrose 

futation  of  EUpandus,  is  now  little  read.  Being  sent  by  his  bishop  to  Rome, 
CharUmagne  met  with  him,  and  became  so  pleased  with  himi  tliat  he  alJured 
him  to  his  court|  about  AD.  780,  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  his  counsellor; 
employed  him  to  confute  the  errorists,  Felix  and  Elipanous;  and  committed  to  hitf 
eare,  not  only  thepalatine  school,  but  several  monasteries ;  and  particularly  that 
of  8t.  Martin  of  Tours.  To  this  monastery  be  retired,  AD.  790,  then  advanced 
in  'yeard ;  there  he  established  a  school,  aher  the  model  of  that  at  York,  and 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  a  devout 
cnrisuan.  He  died  AD.  801. — feee  Mabillony^  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  v. 
p.  138—180.  and  Cave,  Historia  Litter.  Tom.  i.     TV.] 

(41)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  286.  Acta  Snnctor.  Tom. 
i.  Jannar.  p.  713.  [Pavlinas  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Austria,  and  a  cele- 
brated  erammarian.  Charlemagne  raised  him  to  affluence,  and  then  made  him 
tfrchbishop  of  Aquileia,  in  the  year  77G.  From  the  year  7!>3  to  the  year  799,  in 
connexion  with  JUcuin,  he  was  very  active  in  opposmg  and  confuting  the  errors 
of  Felix  and  Eiipandus,  and  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  councils  of  Franc- 
fort  and  Foro-Julii.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  res- 
pect of  his  contemporaries;  and  died  AD.  804.  His  works  are  nearly  all  po* 
femic,  and  opposed  to  the  Adoptionists  :  namely,  a  Tract  on  the  Trinity,  against 
Eiipandus;  three  Books  against  Felix;  with  several  epistles,  and  a  few  poems. 
They  were  published  at  Venice  1737.  Fol.  See  Care,  Historia  Litterar.  Tom. 
i.     !>.] 

(42)  [Sec  above,  pa.  sixth  of  this  volume,  with  the  note  (2)  there.     TV.] 

(43)  [Effinhard^  or  Einhard,  was  a  German  of  Franconia,  educated  in  the 
court  of  Charlemagne,  made  tutor  to  his  sons,  chaplain,  privy  counsellor,  and 
private  secretary  to  the  emperor.  He  was  also  overseer  of  the  royal  buildings 
at  Aix-la-€hape1l8.  Whether  his  wife  Emma,  or  Imma,  was  the  natural  daugh- 
ter of  Charlemagne,  has  been  questioned.  Af\er  she  had  borne  him  one  child, 
they  mutually  agreed  to  separate,  and  betake  thenisolvea  to  monasteries.  Char- 
lemagne  made  EghUiard  his  ambassador  to  Rome  in  800.  In  t^AQ,  he  became 
abbot  of  FontaiicTle ;  and  the  next  year,  Lewis  the  Pious  committed  his  son  Lo* 
thaireXo  his  instruction.  In  819,  he  became  the  abbot  of  Ghent;  and  in  826, 
abbot  of  Seeligcnstudt :  where  he  died  about  AD.  840.  He  was  a  fine  scholar, 
and  aa  a  historian,  the  first  in  his  age.  Besides  G2  epistles,  and  several  tracts, 
he  wrote  the  Lifcof  Charlemagne;  which  has  been  compared  with  Suetonius' 
Caesars,  for  elegance :  also  Annals  of  the  reigns  of  Pipin,  Charlemagne,  and 
Lewis  the  Pious,  from  AD.  741,  to  AD.  829.  The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is 
that  of  J.  //.  Schminke,  Utrecht  1711.  4to.  See  Cave,  Historia  Litterar.  Tom. 
ii.  and  Scfiroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxii.  p.  150  &c.     TV.] 

(44)  [Paul  Warnifrid,  or  Diacvnus,  a  Lombard  by  birtli,  and  deacon  of  the 
church  of  Aquileia,  was  private  secretary  to  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.-— 


where  he  ended  his  days,  sometime  in  the  following  century.  His  history  of 
the  Lombards,  in  six  Books,  is  of  considerable  value.  His  historia  Miscella,  in 
twenty-four  Books,  is  a  meagre  thing.  The  first  ten  Books,  are  those  of  Eutro- 
pius,  with  some  interpolations.  The  next  six  were  composed  b^  Pa?</;  and  • 
the  remainder,  by  some  writer,  of  even  less  value.  His  nomUiarium,  or  Col- 
lection of  Homilies  for  all  the  Sundays  and  holy  days  of  the  vear,  in  2  vol.  4to. 
was  compiled,  ^^not  by  jilcuin,  as  some  suppose,  but  by  Puulf)  by  direction  of 
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Authpertj  who  expounded  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  ;(45)  and 
Theodulphus  of  Orleans  ;(46)  we  have  nearly  all  the  writers  of 
any  merit,  who  cultivated  either  sacred  or  profane  learning.(47) 

Charlemagne;  wad  was  intended  to  afford  to  preachers  who  could  not  frame  dis- 
courses, some  that  they  might  readf  to  their  con£regations.  The  collection  is 
made  from  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Jerome,  Origen,  Leo,  Gregory,  Majtimus,  Be- 
da  &c.  Some  discourses  were  added  io  it,  after  the  death  of  Paul.  He  also 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  and  biographies  of  several  other  saints.  See  Care, 
Historia  Litterar.  Tom.  i.  and  Bellarmin^  Scriptores  Eeclcsiast.  ed.  Venice  1728. 
Fol.p.258&c.     TV.] 

(45)  [Ambrose  Avtkpert,  or  Aittpert,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  became  abbot 
of  St.  Vincent,  in  Abrezzo,  Italy,  about  AD.  760.  lie  must  not  be  confounded 
with  an  abbot  of  mount  Cassimo,  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. To  him  has  been  attributed,  the  work  entitled.  The  conflict  of  the  vices 
and  virtues,  published  amonc  the  works  of  Au^usUne^  and  also  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan  \  and  likewise  some  ouier  pieces.  But  his  great  work  is,  his  Commentary 
on  the  Apocalypse,  in  ten  Books.  See  Cave,  Historia  Litter.  Tom.  i.  and  Ma- 
bUtony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  p.  234  &c.     Tr.] 

(40)  [Theodulphus,  an  Italian,  whom  Charlemagne  patronized.  He  first  made 
him  abbot  of  St.  Fleury  ;  and  then  bishop  of  Orleans,  about  AD.  794.  Letois 
the  Pious  greatly  esteemed  him-,  employed  him  much  at  his  court,  and  sent  him 
as  his  envoy  to  the  pope.  But  in  the  year  818,  being  suspected  of  treasonable 
acts,  he  was  deposed,  and  confined  to  the  monastery  of  Augers.  He  died  about 
AD.  821.  He  wrote  tolerable  poetry  ;  namely',  Carminum  ad  diversos  Libri  vi ; 
besides  Poemata  x.  His  prose  is  inferior  to  his  poetry ;  consisting  of  46  Canons, 
for  his  diocess  ;  a  Tract  on  baptism ;  and  auothcr,  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Most  6f 
the  preceding,  were  published  by  Jac.  Sirmond,  Paris  1646.  8vo.  There  is  still 
extant,  an  elegant  AlS.  Bible,  which  he  caused  to  be  written,  and  to  which  he 
prefixed  a  preface,  and  some  poems,  in  eolden  letters.  See  Cave,  Historia  Litte« 
rar.  Tom.  i.  and  Beliarmin,  Scriptores  Ecclesiast.  p.  281  &c.  TV.] 

(47)  [Among  the  Greek  writers,  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  were  the  fol- 
lowing. 

John,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  undef  Philip  Bardanes,  the  Monothelite, 
AD.  812--815.  Being  deposed,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  he  wrote  an  Epistle 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  purging  himself  of  the  Monothelite  heresy ;  which  is 
printed  in  the  Collections  of  Councils. 

AnastoMus,  abbot  of  St.  Euth^'mium  in  Palestine ;  against  whom  John  Da- 
mascenus  wrote  an  epistle;  flourished  AD.  741.  He  is  author  of  a  Tract  against 
the  Jews;  published  in  a  translation,  by  Canisius,  Lectt.  Antiq.  Tom.  iii.  and  in 
the  Bibliotb.  Patr.  Tom.  xiii. 

Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Ho  was  of  noble  birth,  and  privy 
counsellor  to  the  emperor,  when  the  empress  Irene,  AD.  785,  raised  him  to  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  and  employed  him  to  restore  image-worship  in  the  East. 
He  presided  in  the  second  Niceno  council,  AD.  787  ;  and  wrote  several  letters, 
extant  in  the  Collections  of  Councils.    He  died  AD.  806. 

BasU,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  a  recanter  in  the  second  Niccne  council,  AD.  787. 
His  Recantation,  for  having  opposed  image-worship,  is  published  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  Councils. 

Elias,  metropolitan  of  Crete,  flourished  AD.  787.  He  wrote  Commentaries 
on  Gregory  Nazianzen's  Orations,  still  extant  in  a  Lat.  translatign  ;  Answers  to 
questions  on  cases  of  conscience,  by  Dionvsius ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  His  expo- 
sition of  the  Scala  of  John  Climax,  is  said  still  to  exist  in  MS. 

The  Latin  toriters,  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim,  are  much  more  numerous.  Acca, 
a  celebrated  English  monk,  of  York,  who  flourished  AD.  705—740,  and  was  an 
intimate  of  Beda.  He  accompanied  St.  Wilfrid  to  Rome,  became  bishop  of 
Houston  (Hagulstadiens)  in  Northumberland ;  and  wrote  lives  of  the  saints  of 
bis  diocess ;  several  letters,  &c. 

John  Vn,  pope,  AD.  705—707 :  has  left  us  one  Epistle,  addressed  to  Eihdred 
king  of  Mercia,  and  Alfrid  king  of  Deira,  respecting  fVUfrid  bishop  of  York :  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Councils. 

Conftantine,  nope,  AD.  708—715  :  was  called  to  Constontlnople,  AD.  710,  by 
the  emperor,  and  treated  with  great  respect.  His  Epistle  to  Brietwald,  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  is  extant  in  the  Collections  of  the  Councils. 
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Gregory  II,  pope,  AD.  715 — 31 :  famous  for  bii  opposition  to  Leo  III.  the  em- 
peror, who  enaeavored  to  suppress  image- worship.  He  has  left  us  fifleen  Epis' 
ties;  published  in  the  CoHections  of  Councils. — in  his  pontificate,  the  Liber  Di- 
wmusj  containing  the  ancient  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is 
supposed   to   have  been  compiled.     See    Cave^  Historia  Litterar.   Tom.  i.  p. 

FeUXf  an  English  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  715,  was  a  wiitcr  of  some  dis- 
tinction. His  life  of  St.  GiUklaCf  the  ancboriie  of  Cropland,  is  above  the  ordina- 
ry level  of  tlie  legends  of  that  age.  It  is  in  Mabillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  256.  &c. 

Heddius,  sumamed  Stepkeiij  an  English  presbyter  and  monk,  well  skilled  in 
church  music.  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  invited  him  from  Canterbur}',  to 
instruct  his  clergy  in  singing,  about  AD.  720.  lie  composed  an  elaborate  life 
of  archbishop  Wilfrid;  which  is  in  Mabillony  ^XcXa  Sanctor.  ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  v. 
p.  631—709. 

Gregory  III,  pope,  AD.  731 — 741.  He  pursued  the  contest,  begun  by  his  pre- 
decessor, against  tne  emperor  Leo  III ;  and  also  invited  Cluirles  Martel  to  aid  nim 
against  the  king  of  the  Lombards.  He  has  lefl  us  vii  Epistles,  and  a  Collection 
from  the  ancient  canons ;  which  are  extant  in  Hardvin'a  Concilia. 

FredegariuSf  Scholasticus,  a  Frank,  who  flourished  AD.  740,  wrote  a  History, 
or  Chroniam,  de  Qestis  Frananruvi,  from  AD.  596,  (where  Gregory  Turon.  ends,) 
to  AD.  739.     It  is  commonly  subjoined  to  Gregory  Turonens.liiaiory. 

Cuthbert,  an  English  monk  of  Durham,  a  discipfe  and  intimate  of  Bedn.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Beda;  some  letters,  &c. 

Zackarias,  a  Syrian  monk,  and  pope  AD.  741 — 752.  He  has  lefl  us  18  Epis- 
tles ;  and  a  Greek  translation  of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues. 

Ckrodegand,,Chrodeffangj  or  Rode^angf  a  Frank,  of  noble  birth,  educated  in 
the  court  of  Charles  Martel,  and  bishop  of  Metz  from  AD.  742,  to  706.  He 
first  composed  rules  for  regular  canons.  See  §  14.  and  note  (23),  of  this  chapter, 
p.  30. 

WiUibald,  an  English  monk,  traveler,  and  bishop  of  Eicbstadt  in  Germany. 
He  was  an  assistant  of  St.  Boniface,  and  wrote  his  life.  See  Note  (11)  p.  II. 
above. 

Stephen  II,  pope,  AD.  752—757,  has  left  us  six  Epistles,  extant  in  the  Collect, 
of  Councils. 

Jsidoms,  bishop  of  Badajos,  (Pacensis,)  in  Spain ;  flourished  AD.  754.  He 
continued  Idacitu  supplement  to  Jerome's  Chronicon,  from  AD.  600,  to  AD.  754. 

Paul  I,  pope,  AD.*  757 — 767.  Twelve  Epistles,  ascribed  to  him,  are  extant  in 
the  Collections  of  Councils. 

Arihoy  bishop  of  Frisingen,  AD.  760 — 783.  He  was  a  monk,  educated  by 
St.  Corbinian;  whose  successor  and  biographer  be  was.  See  Mabillony ,  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  470.  and  Meichelbeck's  Historia  Frisingens.  Tom. 
i.  p.  61  &c. 

Florus,  a  monk  of  St.  Tmdo,  in  the  diocess  of  Liege,  who  flourished  about 
AD.  760,  and  enlarged  Beda's  Martyrologium. 

Godesealky  a  deacon  and  canon  of  Liege  who  flouri^d  about  AD.  780,  and 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Lambert,  bishop  of  Liege  in  this  century.  It  is  extant  in  Ma- 
biUony,  Acta  Sanctor  &c.  Tom.  iii.  59  &c. 

Stephen  III.  pope,  AD.  768—772,  has  left  us  three  Epistles,  and  some  Decrees. 

Hadrian,  or  Adrian  \,  pope,  AD.  772—795,  has  left  us  eighteen  Epistles ;  an 
Epitome  of  Ecclesiastical  canons,  addressed  to  Charlemagne ;  a  collection  of 
canons,  for  the  use  of  Tngilram,  a  bishop;  and  a  letter,  in  confutation  of  CharU- 
magnets  Books  against  image- worship. 

DonatuSy  a  deacon  of  Metz,  about  AD.  790,  who  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Trudo ; 
extant  in  Mabillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1022  &c. 

Ethertus,' or  Heteriue,  bishop  of  Axuma  in  Spain,  and  Beatus,  a  Spanish  pres- 
byter of  Asturia,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition  to  the  error  of  Eli- 
pandus  ;  which  they  endeavored  to  confute,  in  a  wort  still  extant,  in  the  Bibli- 
oth.  Patrum.  Tom.  xiii. 

Leo  III.  pope,  AD.  795—816  :  has  lefl  us  13  Epistles. 

Leidradus,  or  Lerdrachus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  AD.  798— 813;  was  twice  sent 
into  Spain,  by  Charlemagne,  to  reclaim  Felix  and  Elipandus.  He  has  left  us 
three  Epistles,  and  a  Tract  on  baptism. 

Jesse,  or  Jessaeus,  or  Tesse,  bishop  of  Amiens,  AD.  799 — 834 ;  was  much  em- 
ployed in  embassies,  and  in  civil  aflairs,  by  Charlemaene  and  his  successors. 
He  wrote  a  long  Epistle  to  his  clergy,  concerning  sacred  rites,  particularly,  in 
relation  to  baptism ;  still  extant,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.     Tr.f 
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CHAPTER  in. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  OF  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  The  christian  doctrine  corrupted. — §  2.  The  piety  and  morals  of  this  age. — 
§  3.  Exeeetical  tbeologv- — §  4.  Charlemagne' 8  zeal  for  sacred  learning. — 
I  5.  It  led  to  neglect  of  the  bible. — §  6.  Manner  of  treatiiUE  didactic  theology  — 
\  7.  Practical  tbeologv. — §  ti.  Polemic  theology. — §  9.  Origin  of  the  contro- 
xersy  about  images. — \  10.  Progress  of  it,  under  Leo  the  Uaurian. — §  11.  Con- 
flicts of  the  knage- worshippers  with  the  Ironoclasts. — §12  Progress,  under 
CopronymuB. — |  13.  Under  Irene. — §  14.  Council  of  Francibrt. — §  15.  Con- 
troversy respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  iSpirit. 

§  1 .  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  were 
preserved,  both  by  the  Greek  and  tlie  Latin  writers.     This  will 

Spear  unquestionable,  to  one  who  shall  inspect  the  work  of  John 
amascenus,  among  the  Greeks,  on  the  orthodox  faith  ;  and  the 
profession  of  faith  hy  Charlemagne^  among  the  Latins.(l)  But 
to  this  pure  seed  of  the  w^ord,  more  tares  were  added,  than  can  be 
well  imagined.  The  very  nature  of  religion,  and  the  true  worship 
of  God,  were  corrupted,  by  tliose  who  contended  for  image- wor- 
ship, and  for  similar  institutions,  with  such  fierceness  as  excluded 
all  charity.  The  efficacy  of  tlie  merits  of  our  Savior,  all  acknowl- 
edged ;  and  yet  all  tacitly  depreciated  them,  by  maintaining 
that  men  can  appease  God,  either  by  undergoing  voluntary  pun- 
ishments, or  by  offering  him  gifts  and  presents  ;  and  by  directing 
those  who  were  anxious  about  their  salvation,  to  place  confidence 
in  theworksof  holy  men.(2)  To  explain  the  otiier  defects  and 
superstitions  of  the  times,  would  carry  us  beyond  tlie  limits  pre- 
scribed in  this  work. 

§  2.  The  whole  religion  or  piety  of  this,  and  of  some  subse- 
quent centuries,  consisted  in  founding,  enriching,  embellishing, 
and  enlarging,  churches  and  chapels  ;  in  hunting  after  and  vene- 
rating the  relics  dt  holy  men ;  in  securing  the  patronage  of  de- 
ceased saints,  with  God,  by  gifts  and  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  in  worshipping  the  images  and  statues  of  saints ;  in  per- 

(1)  See  Chatlemagne's  Treatise  de  Ima^inibus,  Lib.  iii.  p.  2o9.  cd.  Hcumann. 
Add,  from  among  the  Greeks,  the  Profession  of  faith,  by  Mich.  SyncelliuSymxh- 
lished  by  Bernh.  oe  MoTUfaueorif  in  the  Bibliothecn  Coisliniana,  p.  1)0  &.c. — From 
amonff  the  Latins,  an  Exposition  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  religion,  hy  Bene- 
dict of  Ariane,  in  Steplten  Baluzcs  Miscellanies,  Tom.  v.  p.  TrtJ.  and  the  Creed 
of  Leo  III,  which  he  sent  into  the  East;  also  in  Baluze,  Tom.  vii.  p.  Id. 

(2)  [We  will  quote  a  few  passages,  as  proof.  Beda  says,  (Lib.  i.  on  Luc.  r.  i.) 
Dccebat,  ut,  sicut  per  superbiiun  primao  nostrac  parentis  mors  in  munduni  intra- 
vit,  ita  denuo  per  humilkatem  Mariae  vitao  introitus  pandcretur. — And  (Lib.  iii. 
in  Job.  c.  i.)  he  says :  Cum  confectus  homo  atque  consumptus  morti  et  infeniali- 
bus  ministris  appropinquavcrit,  si  fuorit  qui;^inm  sanctorum,  qui  uomen  sancti 
angeli  habere  mereatur:  is  pro  hujusmodi,  qui  pro  peccatin  suis  a  Deo  ita  cor- 
lipitur,  poterit  impetrare  :  si  de  muitis  operihus  bonis,  quae  operari  dcbuerat,  sal- 
tern unvm  bonum  opus  ejus,  quod  tanquam  sacrificium  pro  eo  placabilo  offcrit, 
valuerit  in  venire. — Commenting  on  Psidm  iv,  he  says,  of  the  words   Offer  ike 
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forming  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  especially  to  Palestine  ;(3) 
and  in  other  similar  practices.  In  these  services,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  the  greatest  efficacy,  in  procuring  salvation,  the 
virtuous  and  good  were  equaUy  zealous,  with  the  vicious  and  pro- 
fligate ;  the  latter,  that  they  might  cancel  their  crimes  and  wick- 
edness ;  and  the  former,  that  they  might  obtain  earthly  blessings 
from  God,  and  secure  a  more  ready  admission  to  heavenly  bliss. 
The  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  except  a  few  dogmas  con- 
tained in  their  creeds,  was  wholly  unknown  in  this  age,  even  to 
the  teachers  of  the  highest  rank :  and  all  orders  of  society,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  neglecting  the  duties  of  true  piety,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  heart,  fearlessly  gave  themselves  up  to  eve- 
ry vice  and  crime,  supposing  that  God  could  easily  be  appeased 
and  become  reconciled  to  them,  by  the  intercessions  and  prayers 
of  the  saints,  and  by  the  friendly  offices  of  the  priests,  the  minis- 
ters of  God.  The  whole  history  of  these  times,  avouches  the 
truth  of  these  remarks. 

§  3.  The  Greeks  believed,  that  their  forefathers  had  well  ex- 
plained the  contents  of  the  sacred  volume ;  and  therefore,  that 
tliey  should  confer  a  great  favor  on  the  readers  of  the  bible,  by 
extracting  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  embodying  their 
interpretations  of  scripture,  whether  good  or  bad.  How  judi- 
ciously they  did  this,  will  appear,  among  others,  from  the  Com- 
mentary of  John  Dnmascenus  on  St.  Paul's  epistles,  compiled 
from  Chrysosiom.  The  Latin  interpreters  are  of  two  classes. 
Some,  like  the  Greeks,  collected  and  embodied  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  fathers.  Among  others,  Beda  took  this  course,  in 
his  exposition  of  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  compiled  from  .^u- 
gusiine  and  others.(4)  The  other  class  made  trial  of  their  own 
skill,  in  expounding  the  sacred  volume  :  and  among  these,  Alcu^ 
in,  Beda,  Ambrose  Auihpert^  (the  interpreter  of  the  apocalypse,) 
and  a  few  others,  stand  conspicuous.     But  these  lacked  the  abili- 

sacrifiees  of  riffhtcmtsnesSf  that  they  mean  :  Ita  dico,  ut  irascimini  praetcritis  pec- 
catis,  ul  sacrincetis  sacrificium,  id  estf  morttfieetis  propria  jritia  vestray  facienda 
firactus  dignos  poenitentiae  :  taTiittm  scilicet  pro  singulis  vos  affligerUes,  quam  turn 
digna  expetit  poenitentia:  qtiod  erit  sacrificium  jtistitiaey  id  estjustum  sacri6cium. 
Nain  nihil  justiuB  est,  ^uam  qui  punit  aliena  peccata,  ut  puniat  propria:  et  ut 
quisque  tantum  se  affligat^  quantum  fbedata  ejus  conscientla  meruit,  et  sic  se  ip- 
sum  Deo  faciat  suave  sacnficiuni.     Schl,] 

(3)  [Such  pilgrimages  were  likewise  made  to  Rome ;  and  they  were  called 
pilgrimages  for  Christy  and  the  performers  of  them,  Pilgrims  of  St.  Peter.  Many 
disorders  attended  these  pilgrimages.  Hence  Boniface^  in  a  letter  to  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (to  be  found  among  the  Acts  of  the  council  of  Cloves- 
boven,  in  England,  AD.  747,)  desired,  that  women  and  nuns  might  be  restrained 
Irom  their  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Rome  ;  alleging  this  reason  :  Cluia  magna  ex 
patte  pereunt,  paucis  remanentibus  integris.  Perpaucac  enim  sunt  civitates  in 
Longobardia,yel  in  Francia,  aut  in  Gallia,  in  quibus  non  sit  adultera  vel  mere- 
trix  generis  Anglorum :  quod  scandalum  est  et  turpitado  totius  ecclesiae  vcstrae. 
See  frar</{im'«  Concilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  1950.     Schl.'] 

x(4)  On  the  Commentaries  of  Beda,  see  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliothe- 
que  Ecclesiast.  da  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  280  &c.  See  also  his  Exposition  of 
Genesis,  derived  from  the  f&thers ;  in  Martenc^s  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v. 
p.  Ill,  116, 140 ;  and  the  Interpretation  of  Habakkuk ;  ibid.  p.  295  dte. 
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ty  requisite  for  this  business ;  and  neglecting  altogether  the  true 
import  of  the  words,  they  bunted  after  recondite  meanings,  which 
they  distributed  into  the  alhgarical,  the  anagogical^  and  the 
tropological  :{5)  that  is,  they  tell  us,  not  what  the  inspired  wri- 
ters say  J  but  what  they  mainly  suspect  those  writers  would  *^t- 
fy  to  us.  As  examples,  we  may  name  AlcuirCs  Commentary  on 
John,  Beda^s  allegorical  Explanations  of  the  books  of  Samuel, 
and  Charlemagne^s  Books  on  Images,  in  which  various  passages 
of  scripture  are  expounded,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
age.(6) 

<§  4.  Charlemagne*a  reverence  for  the  sacred  volume,  was  so 
'  great,(7)  that  it  went  beyond  due  bounds ;  and  led  him  to  be- 
lieve, the  fundamental  principles  of  all  arts  and  sciences  to  be 
contained  in  the  bible ;  a  sentiment,  which  he  imbibed,  undoubt- 
edly, from  Alcuin^  and  the  other  divines  whom  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  hearts)  Hence  originated  his  various  efforts,  to  excite  the 
clergy  to  a  more  diligent  investigation  and  explanation  of  the  sa- 
cred books.  Laws,  enacted  by  him  for  this  purpose,  are  still 
extant ;  and*  there  are  other  proofs,  that  on  no  subject,  was  he 
more  sincere. (9)  That  the  errors  in  the  Latin  translation,  might 
not  be  an  obstacle  to  his  designs,  he  employed  Alcuin  to  correct 
and  improve  it  '(}0)  indeed,  he  himself  spent  some  time,  duridg 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  correcting  such  errors.(ll)  Some 
also  tell  us,  that  he  procured  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books 
into  Grerman  :  but  others  attribute  this  to  his  son,  Lewis  tlie  Pi- 
ous.(12) 

<§  5.  These  effi>rts  of  the  emperor  had  the  effect,  ta  awaken 
some  of  the  slothful  and  indolent,  to  exertion.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  some  of  his  regulations  and  plans,  tended  to  de- 
feat, in  part,  his  excellent  purposes.  In  the  first  place,  he  sanc- 
tioned the  practice,  which  had  prevailed  before  his  day,  of  read- 
ing and  expounding  only  certain  portions  of  tlie  sacred  volume 
X  in  the  assemblies  of  worship ;  and  the  diverse  customs  of  the 
different  churches,  he  endeavored  to  reduce  to  one  uniform 
standard. (13)     In  the  next  place,  knowing  that  few  of  the  cler- 


(5)  See  CkarUmagnej  de  ImaginibuB,  Lib.i.  p.  138. 

(6)  See  Charlemagfu,  do  Iniag.  Lib.  i.  p.  84,  91, 123,  127,  131,  13),  136, 138, 
14o,  160, 164,  165,  £c.  passim. 

(7)  Idem  :  dc  Imagin.  Lib.  i.  p.  44. 

(8)  Idem  :  dc  Imosin.  Lib.  i.  p.  2.^^ ,  236. 

(9)  See  Jo.  Frick,  de  Canone  Scriptur.  S.  p.  184. 

(10)  Caesar  Baranius,  Annales,  ad  ann  778,  §  27  &c.  Jo.  Alb.  FabricivSj  Bib- 
iioth.  Lat.  mcdii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  137.  Ilistoire  littcraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  300. 

ni)  Jo.  Alb.  FabriduSf  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  oevi,  Tom-  i.  p.  950  &<c.  Jac. 
UsheTf  de  sacris  et  Scripturis  vernaculis,  p.  110  &c.  [See  also  SciiroeckKs  Kir- 
chengesch.  yol.  xx.  p.  196  &c.     TV.] 

(12)  rSee  duChesMy  Scriptoies  Hist.  Franc.  Tom.  ii.  p.  326.     TV.] 

(13)  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  a  mistake,  to  suppose  the  emperor 
Charlemagne  to  have  first  selected  those  portions  ot  tlie  sacred  yolume,  which 
are  still  read  and  expounded,  every  year,  in  the  assemblies  of  christians.     For  it 
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gy  were  competent  to  explain  the  Gospels  and  Epistles^  as  the 
lessons  were  called  ;  he  directed  Paul  JDiaconus^  and  Alcuin, 
to  collect  Homilies^  or  discourses  on  them,  out  of  the  fathers ; 
so  that  the  ignorant  and  slothful  teachers  might  recite  them  to  the 
people.  This  was  the  origin,  of  what  is  called,  his  Homiliarium 
or  Book  of  Homilies.(14j  And  his  example  led  others,  in  this 
and  the  next  age,  to  compile  at  their  own  pleasure  similar  works^ 
for  the  encouragement  of  laziness  among  the  teachers.  (15)  Last- 
ly, he  caused  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  saints  to  be  collected 
into  a  volume ;  so  that  the  people  might  have,  in  the  dead,  ex- 
amples worthy  of  imitation,  while  they  had  none  among  the  liv- 
ing. That  all  these  regulations  proceeded  from  honest  and  good 
intentions,  and  indeed,  that  they  were  useful  in  that  age,  no  one 
can  doubt.  But  still,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  emperor, 
they  contributed  not  a  little,  to  confirm  the  indolence  of  the  pub- 
lic teachers,  and  to  increase  neglect  of  the  sacred  volume.  For 
from  this  time  onward,  most  of  the  clergy  directed  their  attention, 
exclusively,  to  those  portions  of  the  bible,  which  were  to  be  ex- 
pounded to  the  people ;  and  did  not  exercise  themselves  in  read- 
ing and  examining  the  whole  volume  of  scripture.     And  not 

appears,  that  in  preceding  centuries,  in  niost  of  the  Latin  churches,  certain  por- 
tions of  the  inspired  books  were  assigned  to  the  several  da^s  for  public  worship. 
See  Jo.  Hen.  TAaTn^r, Schediasma  de  origine  etdignitate  pericoparum,quae  Eyan- 

Selia  et  Epistolae  vulgo  vocantur;  which  has  been  several  times  printed.  Also, 
o.  Fr.  Buddeua,  Isagoge  ad  Theologiam,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1640  &c.  [1426  &c.]  Yet 
Charlemagne  had  something  to  do  in  this  matter.  For  whereas,  before  his  time, 
the  Latin  churches  differed,  or  did  not  all  read  and  expound  the  same  portions  of 
the  bible ;  he  first  ordained,  tliat  all  the  churches,  throughout  his  aominions. 
shonld  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  Romish  church.  For  those  Gosj^ds  ana 
EpistleSf  as  they  are  called,  which  have  been  expounded  in  public  worship,  from 
his  times  to  the  present,  were  used  at  Rome,  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  :  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  Charlemagne  took  pains,  to  render  the  Romish  form  of 
worship,  the  common  form  of  all  the  Latins.  And  hence,  down  to  tliis  day, 
those  churches  which  have  not  adopted  the  Romish  rites,  use  for  lessons  other 
Gospels  and  Epistles,  than  those  of^ours,  and  the  other  Western  churches,  which 
Charles  commanded  to  conform.  The  church  of  Milan,  is  an  example ;  which 
retains  the  Ambrosian  ritual :  likewise  the  church  of  Chur  (Curia)  ;  according  to 
Muratori,  Antiquitates  Ital.  Tom.  iv.  p.  836,  and,  undoubtedly,  some  others. 
What  Crospds  and  Epistles  were  used,  by  the  Fiench  and  other  western 
churches,  before  the  times  of  Charlemagne ;  may  be  learned  from  the  ancient^ 
Kalendars,  published  by  Martene,  (among  others,)  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  y. 
p.  66. — ^and  from  Bedas  discourses,  ibid.  Tom.  v  p.  339  &c.  from  MabiUonyf  de 
antiqua  Liturgia  Gallicana ;  and  from  others.  See  also  Wm.  PeynU,  Antiquitez 
de  la  Chapelle  du  Roi  de  France,  p.  566. 

(14)  See,  concerning  this,  the  very  laboiious  ^d  learned  Jo.  Henr.  a  SeeUn^ 
Selecta  Litteraria,  p.  252. 

([15)  Halanutj  or  Planus,  for  example,  an  Italian  abbot  of  Farfa,  compiled,  in 
this  same  century,  a  huse  Homiliarinm  ;  the  preface  to  which  was  published  by 
Bemh.  Pez,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  83.  In  the  next  eentury^ 
Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  made  up  a  Homiliarum  ;  which  has  been  printed.  In  the 
same  century,  Rabanus  ManruSy  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  formed  a 
Homiliarium  ;  and  likewise,  Herieus  ;  mentioned  by  Pez,  ubi  supra,  p.  93.  All 
these  made  use  of  the  Latin  language.  The  first  that  composed  a  German 
Homiliarium,  I  suppose,  was  the  celebrated  Ottfrid,  of  Weissenourg.  See  Lam- 
beciusy  de  Bibliotheca  Vindobon.  AugusU,  Tom.  ii.  c.  y.  p.  419. 
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many  were  to  be  found,  who  were  inclined  to  compose  their  own 
public  discourses,  rather  than  resort  to  their  Homiliarium. 

%  6.  The  business  of  discussing  formally  and  systematically 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  was  scarcely  attempted,  by  any  one 
of  the  Latms.  For  the  essays  of  some  few,  respecting  the  per- 
son and  natures  of  Christ,  against  Felix  and  Elipandus^  and 
concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  other  things ;  ex- 
hibit no  specimens  of  thorough  investigation.  The  whole  theology 
of  the  Latins,  in  this  century,  consisted  in  collecting  opinions  and 
testimonies  out  of  the  Fathers,  that  is,  the  theologians  of  the  six 
first  centuries ;  nor  did  any  of  them  venture  to  go  beyond  the 
views  of  the  fathers,  or  presume  to  rely  upon  his  own  under- 
standing. Among  the  Irish  only,  who  were  denominated  Scot 
in  this  age,  some  discerning  ones  employed  philosophy,  which 
was  abhorred  by  others,  in  the  explanation  of  religious  doc- 
trines^ 16j  But  among  the  Greeks,  John  Damascenus,  in  his 
four  Books  on  the  orthodox  faith,  embraced  the  entire  theology 
of  the  christians,  in  a  systematic  form.  In  this  work,  the  two 
kinds  of  theology,  which  the  Latins  call  scholastic  and  dogmatic^ 
were  united.  For  the  author  uses  subtle  raciocination,  in  ex- 
plaining doctrines,  and  confirms  them  by  the  authority  of  the  fa- 
thers. This  work  was  received  by  the  Greeks,  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  and  gradually  acquired  such  influence,  that  it  was  re- 
garded among  them,  as  the  only  guide  to  true  theology.  Yet 
many  have  complained,  that  the  author  relies  more  upon  human 

(16)  I  was  aware,  that  Irishmen,  who  in  that  a^^e  were  called  ScaUkmrny  cul- 
tivated and  amassed  learning,  beyond  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  in  those  dark 
times ;  that  thev,  travelled  over  various  countries  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning,  but  still  more  for  that  of  teaching;  and  that,  in  this  century  and  the  fol- 
lowing. Irishmen  or  Scots,  were  to  be  met  with,  every  where,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  discharging  the  functions  of  teachers,  with  applause.  But  I 
was  long  ignorant,  that  Inshmen  were  also  the  first  who  tausht  schoUutic  theolo' 
gy  in  Europe  ;  and  that  so  early  as  this  century,  they  applied  philosophy  to  the 
explanation  of  the  christian  reli^on.  The  fact,  I  learned  first,  from  Benedict  of 
Aniane ;  some  of  whose  short  pieces  are  published  by  Stephen  Baluze,  Miscella- 
neor.  Tom.  v.  He  says,  in  his  Epist.  to  Guamarius,  p.  54  :  ^pud  modemos  scho- 
lastieo8j  (i.e.  teachers  of  schools,)  maxime  apud  Scotos,  (who  field  the  first  rank, 
among  school  teachers,)  est  syUogismiu  dclnsionis  ut  dicawt,  Trinitatem,  sicutper- 
Monarumyita  esse  substantiarum ;  (by  a  sylloffism,  which  'Benedict  here  calls  de- 
hisivej  i.  e.  sophistical  and  fallacious,  these  Irishmen  proved  the  Persons  in  the 
Crodhead,  to  be  substances :  but  the  syllogism  was  a  very  captious  one,  as  appears 
from  what  follows,  and  brought  the  inexperienced  into  difficulties  ;)  qmtenus  si 
adsenserit  illectus  auditor,  tnnitatem  esse  trium  substantiarum  Deum,  trium  dero 
getur  cultar  Deorum  :  si  avtem  abnuerit,personarum  dene^ator  cuLpetur.  That  is, 
these  philosophic  theologians  perplexed  and  troubled  their  hearers,  with  this  syl- 
locism.  If  anj  one  assented  to  tneir  reasoning,  they  accused  him  of  tritkeism  ; 
if  he  rejected  it,  they  taxed  him  with  Sahdiianism.  Either  grant,  that  the  three 
Persons  in  God  are  three  substances ;  or  deny  it.  If  you  grant  it,  you  doubtless 
are  a  tritheist.imdi  worship  three  Gods ;  if  you  deny  it,  you  destroy  the  Persons, 
and  fall  into  Sabellianism.  Benedict  strongly  reprenends  tliis  subtlety,  in  theolo- 
gical discussions ;  and  recommends  the  love  of  simplicity.  Sed  kaec  de  fide  et 
omnis  caUiditatis  versutia  simpliciiatefidei  cathoUcae  estpuritate  vitandaf  non  cojp- 
tiasa  interjectume  linguarum,  seaeva  impactions  interpotanda.  The  philosophic, 
or  Scholastic,  theology,  is  theiefore  much  more  ancient,  among  the  Latins,  than  is 
commonly  supposed. 
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reason,  and  upon  the  faith  of  the  fathers,  than  upon  the  holy 
scriptures;  and  that,  he  thus  subverts  the  true  grounds  of  theolo- 
gy. (17)  To  this  work,  must  be  added,  his  Sacred  Parallels; 
in  which  he  carefully  collects  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors, 
respecting  the  articles  of  faith.  We  may  therefore  look  upon 
this  writer,  as  the  Thomasj  and  the  Lombard,  of  the  Greeks. 

^  7.  Instructions  for  a  christian  life  and  its  duties,  were  treated 
of  in  no  appropriate  work.  John  Carpathiusj  among  the  Greeks, 
left  some  hortatory  discourses  (Hortatoria  Capita,)  containing 
little,  that  deserves  much  commendation.  In  the  monasteries, 
the  opinions  of  the  mystics,  and  of  Dionysius  Areopagita  the 
father  of  them,  received  exclusive  approbation  :  and  John  Da- 
renns,  a  Syriac  writer,  in  order  to  gratify  the  monks,  translated 
IHonysius.{\d)  The  Latins  proceeded  no  farther,  than  to  ad- 
vance some  precepts  concerning  vices  and  virtues,  and  external 
actions:  and  in  explaining  these,  they  kept  near  to  the  principles 
of  the  Peripatetics ;  as  may  be  seen  in  some  tracts  of  Beda,  and 
in  the  treatise  of  Alcuin,  on  the  virtues  and  vices. {\9)  To  ex- 
hibit examples  of  piety  before  the  public,  several  reputable  men, 
as  Beda,  Floras,  Alcuin,  J\larceJiinusy  and  Ambrose  Authpert, 
composed  biographies  of  persons  who  left  high  reputations  for 
piety. 

^  8.  Only  a  moderate  number,  in  this  age,  entered  into  con- 
troversies on  important  religious  subjects;  and  among  these, 
there  is  hardly  an  individual,  who  merits  commendation.  Most 
of  the  Greek  polemics,  engaged  in  the  contest  about  images ; 
which  they  managed  unskilfully,  and  without  precision.  The 
Latins  entered  less  into  this  controversy  ;  and  expended  more 
effort,  in  confuting  the  opinion  of  Elipandu^,  concerning  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  John  Damascenus  assailed  all  the  heretics,  in  a 
small,  but  not  a  useless  tract.  He  also  contended,  resolutely, 
against  the  Manichaeans  and  Nestorians,  in  particular ;  and  ven- 
tured also  to  attack  the  Saracens.  In  these  writings  of  his,  there 
is  some  ingenuity,  and  subtilty,  but  a  want  of  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. Anastasius,  an  abbot  of  Palestine,  attempted  a  confu- 
tation of  the  Jews. 

§  9.  Of  the  controversies  that  disquieted  this  age,  the  great- 
est and  the  most  pernicious,  related  to  the  worship  of  sacred  im- 
ages. Originating  in  Greece,  it  thence  spread  over. the  East  and 
the  West,  producing  great  harm  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
church.  The  first  sparks  of  it  appeared  under  Philippicus 
Bardanesj  who  was  emperor  of  the  Qreeks  near  the  beginning 
this  century.  With  the  consent  of  the  patriarch  John,  in  the 
year  712,  he  removed  from  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  So- 

(17)  Jo,  Henr.  HotHngeTf  Bibliothecar.  Q^adripart.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  §  iii.  p.  $9. 
Martin  ChemnitZy  de  usu  et  utilitate  Locor.  comniun.  p.  26. 

(18)  Jos.  Sim.  ^Msman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatican.  Tom.  ii.  p.  120. 
(lf>)  It  ifl  extant  in  his  Works,  ed.  of  dn  Chesne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1218 
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phia,  a  picture  representing  the  sixth  general  council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelites,  whom  the  emperor  was  disposed  to 
favor ;  and  he  sent  his  mandate  to  Rome,  requiring  all  such  pic- 
tures to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches.  But  Constaniine^ 
the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  protested  against  tlie  emperor's  edict, 
but  likewise  caused  pictures  of  all  the  six  general  councils,  to  be 
placed  in  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter;  and  moreover, 
having  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  he  caused  the  emperor 
himself  to  be  condemned,  as  an  apostate  from  the  true  religion. 
These  first  commotions,  however,  terminated  the  next  year, 
when  the  emperor  was  hurled  from  the  throne.  (20) 

^10.  Under  Leo  the  Isaurian,  a  very  heroic  emperor,  another 
Conflict  ensued ;  which  was  far  more  terrific,  severe,  and  lasting. 
Leo,  unable  to  bear  with  the  extravagant  superstition  of  the 
Greeks,  in  worshipping  religious  images,  which  rendered  them  a 
reproach  both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  in  order  to  extirpate 

(20)  See  Fred.  Spanheimy  Ilistoria  ima^^inum  restitata ;  which  was  published^ 
both  separately,  ana  in  bis  Works,  vol.  ii.    Maimhourg'a  history  t>f  tois  contro- 
versy, in  French,  is  full  of  fables.    Muratorij  Annali  d'ftalia,  Tom.  iv.     [For  the 
history  of  this  controversy,  see  WaJdCs  Histoire  der  Ketzcreyen,  vol.  x.  p.  60 — 
628,  and  vol.  xi.  p.  3 — 400,  also  Schroeckh,  Ktrchengesch.  vol.  xx.  p.  513 — 602. 
and  vol.  xxiii.  p.  345—4:^.     The  origin  uf  this  controversy  is  not  generally  carried 
back  to  the  collision  of  PftiUipicus  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  which  related,  per- 
haps, wholly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Monothelites ;  nor  is  there  good  proof,  that 
the  pontiff  ventured  to  excommunicate  the  emperor.     See  B&icer's  Lives  of  the 
popes,  vol.  iii.  p.  180, 161.    The  following  remarks  of  Scldegd^  are  worth  insert- 
ing in  this  place. — ^In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  tliis  controversy,  in  its 
whole  extent,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  church,  and 
,  to  investi^te  the  origin  of  imago- worship  among  christians.     It  is  certain,  and 
'  even  the  impartial  Catholics  themselves  admit  it,  that  in  the  three  first  centuries, 
i  and  also  in  tne  beginning  of  the   fourth,   pictures   were  very  rarely  to  be  found 
'  among  christians.     See  du  Pin,  Bibliotheque,  Tom.  vi.  p.  152,  and  Anton.  Pagij 
'  Crit.  ad  annal.  Barouii,  ad  ann.  55,  p.  43.     Indeed  there  were  christian  writers  on 
,  morals,  who  disapproved  of  a  christian's  pursuing  the  trade  of  a  painter  or  statuary. 
'  See  TertuUian,  contra  Hermog.  c.  i.  and  de   Idololatria,  c.  3.     Even  in  the  time 
'  of  the  seventh  general  council,  AD.  Tfcf,  the  use  of  statues  was  not  yet  introduced 
^into  churches  ;  as  appears  from  the  seventh  Article  of  that  council.     Still  less  did 
the  ancient  christians  think  of  giving  worship  to  images.     The  occasion  of  intro- 
ducing imaccs  into  churches,  was  in  great  measure  the  ignorance  of  the  people, 
which  rendered  pictures  a  help  to  them  :  whence,  they   have  been  called  the 
people's  Bible.    On  this  eround  it  was,  that  Gregory  tlie  Great,  ccosured  ScveruSy 
bishop  of  Marseilles  ;  who  had  removed  the  pictures  out  of  the  churches,  on  ac- 
count of  the  misuse  the  people  made  of  them.     Gregory's  Epistles,  Lib.  ix.  £p. 
91.  Q;uia  eas  (imagines)  adorare  vetuisses,  omnino  laudavtmus ;  frcgi^se  vtro 
repr^endimus.    To  this  cause,  may  be  added,  the  superstition  of  the  people  and 
the  monks;  who  were  influenced  very  much  by  sensible  objects,  and  who  beg^n, 
as  early  as  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  to  ascribe  to  the  ima^ges  miracles  of  vari- 
ous kinds.     They  now  began  to  kiss  the  images,  to  burn  incense  to  them,  to 
kneel  before  them,  to  light  up  wax  candles  for  them,  to  expect  wonders  to  be 
wrought  by  them  ;  to  place  infants  in  their  arms,  at  baptisms,  as  if  they  were 
l^-fathers  and  god-mothers;  to  carry  them  with  them  in  their  military  expedi- 
tions, to  secure  a  victory,  and  give  confidence  to  the  soldiers ;  and  in  taking  an 
oath,,  to  lay  their  hand  on  them,  just  as  upon  the  cross,  and  upon  the  Gospels. 
Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  religion,  in  this  century,  consisted  in  the  worship  of 
images.     In  particular,  the  superstitious  worship  of  images  proceeded  so  far, 
among  the  Greeks,  that  the  rich, at  Constantinople,  used  to  send  their  bicad  to  the 
churches,  and  have  it  held  up  before  an  image  previously  to  eating  it.     SchlegeVs 
note.     IV.] 
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the  evil  entirely,  issued  an  edict,  in  the  year  726,  commanding 
all  images  of  saints,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  to  be  removed  out  of  the  churches ;  and  the  worship  of 
them,    to  be  wholly  discontinued   and  abrogated.     In  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  emperor  obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  own  feelings, 
which  were  naturally  strong  and  precipitate,  rather  than  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence,  which  recommends  the  extirpation  of  in- 
veterate superstitions,  gradually,  and  insensibly.     Hence  a  civil 
war  broke  out ;  first  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  a  part 
of  Asia ;  and  afterwards  in  Italy..    For  the  people,  eitlier  spon- 
taneously, or  being  so  instructed  by  the  priests  and  monks,  to 
whom  the  images  were  productive  oi  gain,  considered  the  empe- 
ror, as  an  apostate  from  true  religion  ;  and  therefore  supposed, 
they  were  freed  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  all  obli- 
gations of  obedience. 

^  11.  In  Italy,  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  11.  and  Gregory 
111.  were  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt.  The  former  of  these 
pontiffi,  when  Leo  would  not,  at  his  command,  revoke  his  decree 
against  images,  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  emperor,  in  his 
view,  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the  name  and  the  privi- 
leges of  a  true  christian.  This  opinion  being  known,  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  other  people  of  Italy,  that -were  subjects  of  the 
Greek  empire,  violated  their  allegiance,  and  either  massacred  or 
expelled  the  viceroys  of  Leo,  Exasperated  by  these  things,  the 
emperor  contemplated  making  war  upon  Italy,  and  especially 
against  the  pontiff:  but  circumstances  prevented  him.  Hence, 
in  the  year  730,  fired  with  resentment  and  indignation,  he  vent- 
ed his  fury  against  images,  and  their  worshippers,  much  more 
violently  than  before.  For,  having  assembled  a  council  of  bish- 
ops, he  deposed  GermanuSj  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  fa- 
vored images,  and  substituted  Anastasius  in  his  place;  com- 
manded that  images  should  be  committed  to  the  flames;  and  in- 
flicted various  punishments  upon  the  advocates  of  them. (21) 

(21)  [Leo  was  led  on  to  one  degree  of  innovation  after  another,  by  the  oppo 
BitioD,  made  to  his  measuresi  by  the  fi-iends  of^images.  At  first,  he  proceeaed 
in  the  ordinary  and  legal  way.  He  wished  to  have  the  subject  discussed  and 
determined,  iu  a  general  Council.  But  the  pope  would  not  agree  to  it;  and 
ar^d,  that  the  emperor  should  remain  quiet,  and  not  bring  the  subject  under 
agitation.  Leo's  first  requisition  was,  that  the  images  should  be  hung  higher,  in 
the  churches.  But,  in  tnis,  the  Patriarch  Germanus  opposed  him.  And  as  the 
opposition  of  this  man  was  confined  to  no  limits,  he  was  deposed  :  yet  the  em- 
peror allowed  him,  as  we  are  informed  by  Theophanes,  to  spend  his  life  quietly, 
in  bis  father's  house.  Next  followed,  the  edict  of  the  empero'r,  by  which  lie 
forbid  the  toorshipping  of  imases. ;  and  required  their  removal,  if  the  worship  of 
them,  confd  not  be  prevented,  by  the  mere  prohibition.  And  it  was  not,  till 
after  the  horrible  tumult  at  Constantinople,  and  the  insurrections  of  the  Italian 
provinces,  that  he  ordered  all  imases  upon  the  church  wails  to  be  ffacedy  and 
the  walls  to  be  whitewashed ;  and  tne  moveable  images,  to  be  carried  away, 
and  burned;  and  laid  heavy  punishments  upon  the  riotous  monks  and  blind 
zealots,  who  insulted  him  to  his  face,  with  the  title  of  Antichrist^  a  second  Judas, 
&c.  See  Spanhdm,  loc.  cit.  p.  115  &c.  and  Basnage,  loc.  cit.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1278. 
Sehl.] 
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The  consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  the  christian  church 
was  unhappily  rent  into  two  parties ;  that  of  the  IconoduH^  or 
Iconolatraey  who  adored  and  worsiiipped  images ;  and  that  of 
the  Iconomachi  or  Iconocldstae,  who  would  not  preserve,  but  de- 
stroyed them :  and  these  parties  furiously  contended,  with  mutu- 
al invectives,  abuses,  and  assassinations.  The  course  commen- 
ced by  Gregory  II,  was  warmly  prosecuted  by  Gregory  III ; 
and  although  we  cannot  determine,  at  this  distance  of  time,  the 
precise  degree  of  fault  in  either  of  these  prelates ;  thus  much  is 
unquestionable,  the  loss  of  their  Italian  possessions,  by  the 
Greeks,  in  this  contest,  is  to  be  ascribed  especially,  to  the  zeal 
of  these  pontifis  in  behalf  of  images.(22) 

§  12.  The  son  of  £»eo,  Constantine,  who  was  sumamed  Co- 
pronymus,(23)  by  the  furious  tribe  of  Image'Worshippers^  after 
he  came  to  the  throne  AD.  741,  trod  in  his  fathers  steps;  for 
he  labored  with  equal  vigor,  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  images, 
in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  the 
monks.  Yet  he  ^^rsued  the  business  with  more  moderation,  than 
his  father :  and  being  aware,  that  the  Greeks  were  governed  en- 
tirely by  the  authority  of  councils,  in  religious  matters,  he  col- 
lected a  council  of  eastern  bishops,  at  Constantinople,  in  the  year 
754,  to  examine  and  decide  this  controversy.  By  the  Greeks, 
this  is  called  the  seventh  general  counciL  The  bishops  pro- 
nounced sentence,  as  was  customary,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
emperor,  and  therefore  condemned  images.  (24)     But  the  perti- 

(22)  The  Greek  writers  tell  us,  that  both  Gregories  debarred  LeOj  and  his  son 
Constantine,  from  the  sacred  communion ;  absolved  the  people  of  Italy  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance;  and  forbid  their  paying  their  taxes,  or  performing  any  act  of 
obedience.  And  the  advocates  of  tlie  Roman  pontiffs,  Baronius,  SigoniuSf  (de 
Regno  Italiae,)  and  numerous  others,  who  follow  after  these  writers,  admit,  that 
all  these  things  were  facts.  Yet  some  very  learned  men,  particularly  among  the 
French,  maintain  that  the  Gregories  did  not  commit  so  gross  offences:  they  de- 
ny, that  the  pontiffs  either  excommunicated  the  emperors,  or  absolved  the  peo- 
£le  from  their  allegiance  and  their  duties  to  them.  See  Jo.  Launoiy  Epistolar. 
lib.  vii.  Ep.  vii.  p.  456.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  v.  Pt.  ii.  J^alal.  Alexander^  Histor. 
Eccles.  select.  Capita,  Saecul.  viii.  Diss.  i.  p.  456.  Peter  de  Marca,  de  Concor- 
dia sacerdotii  et  imperii.  Lib.  iii.  c.  xi.  Joe.  Ben.  Bossuety  Defensio  declarationis 
Cleri  Gallic,  de  potest,  ecclesiastica,  Pt.  i.  Lib.  vi.  c.  xii.  p.  197.  Giannone, 
Histoire  civiU  de  flaples.  Tome  i.  p.  400.  These  rest  chiefly  upon  the  authori-  ' 
ty  of  the  Latin  writers,  Anastatius,  Paulus  Diacowus,  and  others ;  who  not  only 
are  silent,  as  to  this  audacity  of  the  pontiflb  in  assailing  and  combatting  the  em- 
perors, but  also  tell  us,  that  they  gave  some  prooiii  of  their  loyalty  to  tne  empe- 
rors. The  filets  cannot  be  fully  ascertained,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  in  the 
history  of  those  times ;  and  the  question  must  be  left  undecided.  Yet  this  is 
certain,  that  those  pontiflb,  by  their  zeal  for  image-worship,  occasioned  the  revolt 
of  their  Italian  snbiects  from  the  Greek  emperors.  [The  arguments  adduced  by 
the  apologists  for  tne  popes,  above  named,  seero  to  be  conclusive,  as  to  this  point, 
that  tne  popes  did  not,  then,  feel  themselves  to  have  juriMfutfoft  over  kinj^  and 
emperors ;  or  to  have  authority  to  delkrons  them,  and  to  transfer  their  dommiona 
to  other  sovereigns.  In  particular,  Gregory  II  stated  very  well  the  boundary 
between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  reproached  Leo,  with  overleaping 
that  boundary.     TV.] 

(S3)  p'  Tius  nick-name  was  given  to  Constantinef  from  his  having  defiled  the 
sacred  font  at  his  baptism."    JI&2.1 

(24)  [This  couQcil  was  composed  of  338  bishops ;  a  greater  number,  than  had 
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nacity  of  the  superstitious,  who  were  borne  on  by.  their  zeal  for 
images,  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  these  decisions.  None  made 
greater  resistance,  than  the  monks ;  who  did  not  cease  to  disturb 
th^  public  tranquillity,  and  to  excite  sedition  aniong  the  people. 
Constantine  therefore,  being  moved  with  just  indignation,  pun- 
ished many  of  them  in  various  ways ;  and  by  new  laws,  bridled 
the  turbulence  of  this  restless  class  of  people.  Leo  IV,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  AD.  775,  on  the  death  of  Constantine^ 
entertained  the  same  views,  as  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
done.  For  when  he  saw,  that  the  abettors  of  images  were  not  to 
be  moved  at  all,  by  mild  and  gentle  measures,  he  coerced  them 
with  penal  statutes. 

§  13.  But  Leo  IV.  being  removed  by  poison,  through  the 
wickedness  of  his  perfidious  wife  /rene,  in  the  year  780,  images 
now  became  triumphant.     For  that  guilty  woman,  who  governed) 
the  empire  during  the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  with  a  ^ 
view  to  establish  her  authority,  Jifter  entering  into  a  league  with . 
Hadrian^  the  Roman  pontiff,  assembled  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bi- 
thynia,  in  the  year  786,  which  is  known  ,by  the  title  of  the  second 
Nicene  council.     Here,  the  laws  of  the  emperors,  together  with 
the  decress  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  were  abrogated ; 
the  worship  of  images,  and  of  the  cross,  was  established ;  and  , 
penalties  were  denounced,  against  those  who  should  maintain, 
that  worship  and  adoration  were  to  be  given  only  to  God.     No- 
thing can  be  conceived  of,  as  more  puerile  and  weak,  than  the 
arguments  and  proofs  by  which  these  bishops  support  their  de- 

ewer  before  been  assembled  in  any  coancil.  In  his  circular  letter  for  calling  the  . 
council,  the  emperor  directed  the  bishops  to  hold  provincial  councils,  throu^piout 
the  empire,  for  discussion  of  the  subject;  so  that  when  met  in  the  general  coun- 
cil, they  might  be  prepared  to  declare  the  sense  of  the  whole  church.  The 
council  held  its  sessions,  in  the  imperial  palace  of  Hiera,  over  against  the  city, 
on  the  Asiatic  shore ;  and  deliberated,  from  the  tenth  of  February  till  the  seventh 
of  August ;  when  they  adjourned  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  ad  BlachemaSf  in 
Constantinople,  and  there  published  their  decrees.  The  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, Anastasius^  died  a  few  days  before  the  council  met ;  and  the  emperor 
would  not  appoint  a  successor  to  that  see,  till  the  deliberations  of  the  council 
were  closed ;  lest  it  should  be  thought,  he  placed  a  creature  of  his  own  at  the 
head  it.  Of  course,  two  other  bishops,  namely,  JheodosiuSf  exaroh  of  Asia,  and 
PastUluSy  metropolitan  of  Pamphylia,  presided  in  the  council.  Its  Acts  and 
deliberations  have  all  perished,  or  rather,  been  destroyed  by  the  patrons  of  im- 
age-worship ;  except  so  much  of  them,  as  the  second  Nicene  council  saw  fit  to 
quote,  for  the  pun^se  of  confuting  them,  in  their  sixth  Act.  (Harduin's  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  iv.  p.  d25— 444.)  From  these  quotations  it  appears,  that  the  council 
deliberated  soberly,  and  reasoned  discreetly,  from  scripture  and  the  Fathers  ; 
that  they  maintained,  that  all  toorship  of  images  was  contrary  to  scripture,  and 
to  the  sense  of  the  church,  in  the  purer  ages ;  that  it  was  idolatry,  and  forbidden 
bv  the  second  commandment.  They  also  maintained,  that  the  vse  of  images  in 
cnurches  and  places  of  worship,  was  a  custom  borrowed  from  the  pagans ;  thi4 
it  was  of  dangerous  tendency,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  They  accordingly  en- 
acted canons,  expressive  of  tnese  views,  and  requiring  a  corresponding  practice. 
See  Walch's  Hist,  der  Kirchenversamml.  p.  463  &c.  Cave,  Hist.  Litteroria,  vol. 
i.  p.  646  <&c.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol  iii.  p.  357—368.  ed.  1754.  On 
the  side  of  the  Catholics,  may  be  consulted,  Baronius,  Anoales ;  and  Pagij 
Critica,  ad  ann..734.     TV.] 
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crees.(25)  Nevertheless,  the  Romans  would  have  those  decrees 
held  sacred ;  and  tlie  Greeks  were  as  furious  against  those  who 
refused  to  obey  them,  as  if  they  had  been  parricides  and  trai- 
tors. The  other  enormities  of  the  flagitious  Irene^  and  her  end, 
which  corresponded  with  her  crimes,(26)  it  belongs  not  to  this 
history  to  narrate. 

"  §  14.  In  these  contests,  most  of  the  Latins, — ^as  the  Britons, 
the  Germans,  and  the  French,  took  the  middle  ground,  between 
the  contending  parties :  for  they  decided  that  images  were  to  be 
retained,  indeed,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches ;  but  that  no 
religious  worship  could  be  offered  to  them,  without  dishonoring 
!the  Supreme  Being. (27)  In  particular,  Charlemagne^  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  French  bishops,  who  were  displeased  with  the 
Nicene  decrees,  first  caused  four  Books  concerning  images^  to 

(25)  Martin  ChemnUZf  Examen  Concilii  Trident.  Pt.  iv.  Loc.  ii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  52. 
ed.  Francf.  1707.  Joe.  Lenfant^  Preservatif  contre  la  Reunion  avec  le  Siege  de 
Rome.  Part.  iii.  Litter,  xvii.  p.  44G. — [Irene  was,  undoubtedly,  an  ungodly,  hypo- 
critical, ambitious  woman ;  eager  after  power,  and  from  this  passion,  prone  to 
all,  even  the  most  unnatural  cruelties  ;  and  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  much  de- 
voted to  ima^e- worship.  Her  first  step  was,  to  grant  liberty  to  every  one,  to 
make  use  of  images  in  his  private  worship.  She  next  removed  Pavl,  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantmople  ;  because  he  was  an  Iconoclast;  and  made  Tarasius  her 
secretarv,  who  was  devoted  to  images  and  to  her,  to  be  patriarch.  And  as  the 
imperial  guards  were  inclined  to  iconoclasra,  and  might  give  her  trouble,  she 
caused  them  to  be  marched  out  of  the  city,  under  pretence  of  a  foreign  invasion, 
and  then  disbanded  them.  At  last,  she  called,  in  the  name  of  her  son  ConsUin' 
'  tine  who  was  a  minor,  the  council  of  Nice.  Tarasius  directed  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. Yet  there  were  two  papal  envoys  present.  In  the  Acts,  w^hich  we 
still  have  entire,  (in  Hardmn^s  Collection,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1 — 820.)  there  is  mention 
of  the  representatives  (roflror»)pgcwv)  of  tlie  two  eastern  patriarchs,  thosg  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  But  according  to  credible  accounts,  under  this  high 
title,  two  miserable  and  illiterate  monlu  were  designated ;  whom  their  fellow- 
monks  had  arbitrarily  appointed,  and  whom  forged  letters  legitimated.  Tiie 
bishops  assembled,  wore  at  least  350.  Besides  these,  two  officers  of  the  court 
were  present,  as  conamissioners  ;  and  a  whole  army  of  monks.  At  first,  Con- 
stantinople was  appointed  for  the  place  of  meeting.  But  the  Iconoclasts,  who 
had  the  greater  part  of  the  army  on  their  side,  raised  such  a  tumult,  that  the  em- 
press postponed  the  meeting,  and  changed  the  place  to  Nice.  In  the  seventh 
Act  of  this  council,  the  decree  was  made,  that  the  cross,  and  the  images  of 
Christ)  Mary,  the  angels,  and  the  saints,  were  entitled  to  religious  worship 
{ri^tKfixh  «'poO'xuvT2(fi^  ;  that  it  was  proper  to  kiss  them,  to  burn  incense  to 
tbem,  and  to  light  up  candles  and  lamps  before  them  :  yet  they  were  not  enti- 
tled to  diwM  vDorship  (Xarpia).  The  proofs  adduced  by  these  fiithers,  in  sup- 
port of  their  decree,  and  their  confutations  of  Uie  contrary  doctrine,  betray  the 
grossest  ignorance  in  these  fathers,  and  their  total  want  of  critical  sagacity,  if 
not  also  intentional  dishonesty.  Their  Acts  are  full  of  fabulous  tales  ot  the 
wonders  wrought  by  images,  of  appeals  to  apocryphal  books,  of  perversions  of 
the  declarations  of  the  fathers,  and  of  other  false  and  puerile  arguments.  Even 
'  du  Pin  and  Pagi  cannot  deny  the  fact.  And  it  is  strange,  how  it  was  possible, 
for  doctrines  supported  by  such  false  reasonings,  to  become  the  prevailing  doc- 
trines of  the  whole  church.  See  Walch^s  Historic  der  Kirchenversamml.  p.  477 
&c.    Sehl.} 

.     (26)  This  moat  atrocious  woman  procured  the  death  of  her  own  son  Coiuten- 
/  fine,  in  order  that  she  might  reign  alone.     But  in  the  year  802,  she  was  banished, 
'  by  the  emperor  NicepkoruSf  to  ue  island  of  Lesbos ;  where  she  died  the  year  fol- 
lowing. 

(27)  For  the  abhorrence  of  the  Brittons  of  image  worship,  see  Henr.  Spdman, 
ad  Concilia  Magnae  Britanniae,  Tom  i.  p.  73  &c. 
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be  drawn  up  by  some  learned  man ;  which  he  sent,  in  the  year 
790,  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Hadrian ;  in  order  to  prevent  his 
approving  the  decrees  of  Nice.     In  this  work,  the  arguments 
of  the  Nicene  bishops  in  defence  of  image-worship,  are  acutely 
and   vigorously  combatted.(28)     But  Hadrian  was  not  to  be 
taught  by  such  a  master,  however  illustrious ;  and  he  therefore 
issued  his  formal  confutation   of  the  book.     Charlemagne^  next 
assembled,  in  the  year  794,  a  council  of  300  bishops,  at  Franc- 
fort  on  the  Maine ;  in  order  to  reexamine  this  controversy.     The 
council  approved  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Books  of  Char- 
lemagne; and  forbid  the  worship  of  images.(29)     For  the  Lat-\ 
ins,  it  seems,  did  not  in  that  age,  deem  it  impious  to  dispute  the  1 
correctness  of  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  deviate  • 
from  his  opinions. 

^15.  While  these  contests  respecting  images,  were  raging,! 
another  controversy  sprung  up,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  La-- 
tins,  respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  the  La- 
tms  contended,  was  from  both  the  Father,  and  the  Son  ;  but  the 
Greeks,  that  it  was  only  from  the  Father.  The  origm  of  this  con- 
troversy is  involved  in  much  obscurity  :  but  as  it  is  certain,,  that 
the  subject  came  up  in  the  council  of  Gentilli,  near  Paris,  AD. 
767,  and  was  there  agitated  with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greek 
emperor  ;(30)  it  is  most  probable,  that  the  controversy  originated 
in  Greece,  amidst  the  coUissions  respecting  images.  As  the  Latins 
defended  their  opinion  on  this  subject,  by  appealing  to  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  creed,  which  the  Spaniards  first,  and  afterwards 
the  French,  bad  enlarged,  (though  at  what  time,  or  on  what  occa- 

(38)  These  Books  of  Charlemagne j  do  Iiuaginibus,  arc  still  extant ;  republish- 
ed, when  become  very  scarce,  with  a  very  learned  preface,  by  Christoph.  ^ug. 
Heumann,  Hanover  1731,  8vo.  The  venerated  name  of  the  emperor  Charle- 
magnej  is  attached  to  the  work ;  but  it  is  easy  to  discover,  that  it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  learned  man,  bred  in  the  schools;  or  of  a  theologian,  and  not  of  tlie  cm> 
peror.  Some  very  learned  men  have  conjectured,  that  ChArlemagne  employed 
Alcuiuj  his  preceptor,  to  draw  up  the  book.  Sec  Heumann's  Preface,  p.  51,  and 
the  illustrious  Bunau,  Uistoria  imperii  Gormanici,  Tom.  i.  p.  41K).  Nor  would  I 
contemn  the  conjecture.  And  yet  it  appears  to  me.  somewhat  doubtful ;  for  when 
these  Books  were  written,  Jllc'uin  was  resident  in  England  ;  as  is  manifest  from 
his  history,  he  having  gone  to  England  in  7^U,  whence  he  did  not  return  till  the 
year  792. 

(:^)  See,  especially,  Jo.  MaUllunijf  who  is  likewise  ingenuous  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sancior.  ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  v.  pa.  v  &c.  also  G«o.  Dor- 
sekeuSf  Collatio  ad  Concilium  Francfordicnse,  Argentor.  1049,  4to.  [The  coun- 
cil of  Fraucibrt  was  properly  a  general  council ;  for  it  was  assembled  from  all  the 
countries  subject  to  Charlemagne ;  GermnDyf  France,  Aquitain,  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  Delegates  from  the  pope,  were  present.  Charlemagne  presided.  Two 
subjects  were  discussed  :  the  heresy  of  Felix  of  Vrgd;  and  the  subject  of  Imajre* 
worship.  Charlemagne  laid  his  Books  de  Imaginibus  before  the  council.  Xne 
council  approved  of  them;  and  passed  resolves,  in  conformity  with  them;  that 
is,  disapproving  of  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene  council ;  and  deciding,  that,  while 
images  were  to  be  retained  in  churches,  as  ornamental,  and  instructive,  yet  no 
kind  of  worship  whatever,  was  to  be  given  to  them.  See  Watch's  Uistorie  der 
Kirchenversammlungen,  p.  483,  and  Harduins  Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  904,  Can. 

(30)  See  Car.  It  Cointe,  Annales  Ecclesiasl.  Francor.  Tom.  v.  p.  696. 
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sion,  is  not  known,)  by  adding  the  words  (jilioque)  and  from  the 
Son,  to  the  article  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Greeks  charg- 
ed the  Latins  with  having  the  audacity  to  corrupt  tlie  creed  of  the 
church  universal,  by  this  interpolation  ;  which  they  denominated 
sacrilege.  From  a  contest  about  a  doctrine,  therefore,  it  became 
a  controversy  about  the  insertion  of  a  word. (31 )  In  the  following 
century,  this  dispute  became  more  violent,  and  accelerated  the 
separation  of  the  eastern  from  the  western  churches.(32) 

(31)  Men  of  emineoce  for  learning  have  generally  supposed,  that  this  contro- 
versy commenced  respecting  the  word  JUioque,  wbich  some  of  the  Latins  had 
added  to  the  Constantinopofltan  creed  ;  and  that,  from  disputing  about  the  leordf 
they  proceeded  to  dispute  about  the  thing.  See,  above  all  others,  Jo.  Mabillony, 
(whom  very  many  toUow,)  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  v.  Praef.  p.  iv. 
But  with  due  deference  to  those  great  men,  I  would  say,  the  fact  appears  to  have 
been  otherwise.  The  contest  commenced  respecting  the  doUrinty  and  afterwards 
extended  to  the  word  JUioque,  or  to  the  interpolation  of  tiie  creed.  From  the 
council  of  Gentilli,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  dispute  nbout  the  doctrine  had  existed 
a  long  time,  when  the  dispute  about  the  word  commenced.  Jint.  Pagij  Critica  in 
Baronium,  Tom.  iii.  p.  ^i33,  tliinks,  that  the  controversy  grew  out  of  the  contest 
respecting  images  ;  that,  because  the  Latins  pronounced  the  Greeks  to  bo  here- 
tics, for  opposinff  images ;  the  Greeks  retaliated  the  charge  of  heresy  upon  the 
Latins,  for  holding,  that  the  H.  Spirit  proceeded  from  tLe  Son,  as  weA  as  the 
Father.  But  this  is  said,  without  authority,  and  without  proof;  and  is  therefore 
only  a  probable  conjecture. 

(32)  See  Peter  PithoeuSy  Ilistoria  controversiae  de  processione  Spir.  Sancti ; 
subjoined  to  his  Cbdex  Canonum  ecclcsiae  Roman,  p.  355  &c.  Mick,  le  Quien, 
Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  iii.  p.  354.  Gerk.  Jo.  I'ossius,  de  tribus  Symboiis, 
Diss.  iii.  p.  ()5,  but  especially,  Jo.  Geo.  Walchy  HL^loria  controversiae  do  pra- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sanct.  Jenae  1751 ,  8vo. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 

§  1.  Ceremonies  multiplied. — §  2.  Zeal  of  Chailemagne  for  Uie  Romifih  rites. 

§  1.  The  religion  of  this  century  consited,  almost  wholly,  in 
ceremonies  and  external  marks  of  piety.  It  is  therefore  not 
strange,  that  every  where,  more  solicitude  was  manifested  for  mul- 
tiplying and  regulating  these,  than  for  correcting  the  vices  of 
men,  and  removing  their  ignorance  and  impiety.  The  mode  of 
celebrating  the  Lord's  supper,  which  was  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  tlie  worship  of  God,  was  protracted  to  a  greater 
length  ;  and  deformed,  rather  than  rendered  august,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  various  regulations.(l)  The  manifest  traces  of  private 
and  solitary  masses,  as  they  are  called,  were  now  distinctly  visible ; 
although  it  is  uncertain,  whether  they  were  sanctioned  by  eccle- 
siastical law,  or  introduced  by  the  authority  of  individuals. (2) 
As  this  one  practice  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  ignorance  and  de- 
generacy of  the  times,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  others. 

§  2.  Charlemagne^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  disposed  to 
impede  the  progress  of  superstition,  to  some  extent.  For  besides 
forbidding  the  worship  of  images,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  he 
limited  the  number  ol  the  holy  days,(3)  rejected  the  consecration 

(1)  [We  here  subjoin  a  few  facts,  from  which  it  will  appear,  how  much  super) 
stitioD  then  dishonored  this  holy  ordinance  of  Christ.  Pope  Gregory  lUy  among 
his  decisions,  (in  /fordtfm'5  Concilia  Tom.  iii.  p.  l<i^26,No.  28,)  gives  the  follow-^ 
ing  :  '*  If  any  one,  through  negligence,  shall  destroy  the  eucharist,  i.  e.  thesacri-; 
fice ',  let  him  do  penance  one  year,  or  three  Quadriiressimas.  If  he  lets  it  foil  on, 
the  ground^  carelessly,  he  must  sing  50  Psalms.  Whoever  neglects  to  take  care 
of  the  sacrifice,  so  that  worms  get  into  it,  or  it  lose  its  color,  or  taste,  must  do 
penance  30  or  20  days ;  and  the  sacrifice  most  bo  burned  in  tlie  fire.  V^hoevcr 
turns  up  the  cup  at  the  close  of  tbo  solemnity  of  the  mass,  must  do  penance  40 
days,  if  a  drop  from  the  cup  should  fiill  on  the  altar,  the  minister  must  suck  up 
the  drop,  and  do  penance  three  days;  and  the  linen  cloth,  which  the  drop  touch> 
ed,  must  be  washed  three  times,  over  the  cup,  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  wash> 
ed  be  cast  into  the.  fire.'*  This  same  passage  occurs  in  the  Capitula  of  Theodore 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  cap.  51.     &i/.] 

(2)  See  CharUmagTie  de  Imaginibiis,  Lib.  ii.  p.  2<15.  Geo.  Odixtus,  de  Missis 
solitariis,  §  12,  and  others.  [The /^nro/e  or  ^o/fVary  mas^cx,  were  so  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  im6uc,  or  those  in  which  the  eucharist  was  imparted 
to  the  congregation  ;  and  tliey  were  masses,  in  which  the  priest  alone  partook  of 
the  euchanst.  The  introduction  of  these  private  masses,  led  to  a  more  rare  dis- 
tribution of  the  eucharist  to  the  assembly  ;  at  first,  only  on  the  three  principal  fes- 
tivals ;  and  at  length,  but  once  a  year.     ScfU.'] 

(3)  [At  the  Council  of  Mayence,  AD.  813.  (Harduin,  Concil.  Tom.  iv.  p. 
1015.  Can.  24 — ^28.)  the  number  of  fast  and  feast  days  was  defined,  nccordine  to 
the  pleasure  of  Censtantine ;  as  follows.  Four  great  fasts;  namely,  the  first 
week  in  March,  the  second  week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  tbe 
last  full  week  in  December,  previous  to  Christmas  day.  In  all  these  weeks,  there 
were  to  be  public  litanies  and  masses,  at  9  o'clock,  on  tbe  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays.    The  festivals,  in  addition  to  all  tbe  Sundays  of  the  year,  were  to 
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of  bells  with  holy  water,(4)  and  made  otljer  commendable  regu- 
lations. Yet  he  did  not  enectmuch ;  and  chiefly  from  this  cause, 
among  others,  that  he  was  excessively  attached  to  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  who  were  the  patrons  of  the  lovers  of  ceremonies.  His 
father,  Pipin,  had  before  required  the  mode  of  singing,  practised 
at  Rome,  to  be  every  where  introduced. (5)  Treading  in  his 
steps,  Charlemagney  in  obedience  to  the  repeated  exhortations 
of  the  pontiff  Hadrian^  took  vast  pains  to  induce  all  the  churches 
of  Latin  christians,  not  only  to  copy  after  the  Romish  church  in 
this  matter,  but  to  adopt  the  entire  formsof  the  Romish  worship.(6) 
There  were  however  a  few  churches,  as  those  of  Milan,  Chur, 
&c.  which  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  any  arguments  or  induce- 
ments, to  change  their  old  forms  of  religious  worship. 

be,  Easter  day,  with  the  whole  week ;  Ascension  day  ;  Whitsunday ;  the  nativi- 
ty (martyrdom)  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  the  Assumption 
of  St.  Mary;  the  dedication  of  St.  Michael ;  nativities  of  St.  Remigius,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Andrew  ;  Christmas,  four  days;  the  first  day  of  January;  Epiphany; 
and  the  purification  of  St.  Mary  ;  together  with  the  festivals  of  the  martyrs  and 
confessors,  interred  in  each  parish  ;  and  the  dedication  of  a  church.     Tr.J 

(4)  J  Among  the  Capitula  oi    CharUmagn&^  as  given  by  Harduin  (Concilia, 
Tom.  IV.  p.  846,  there  is  one,  No.  18,  "  Vt  doccae  non  baptizentnr.''     TV.] 

(5)  [See  the  Capitulare  Aquisgranense,  No.  80,  in  HardmiCs  Concilia  Tom. 
iv.p.843.     !ZV.] 

(6)  See  ClutrUmagnSy  de  Imaginibus,  Lib.  i.  p.  52.  Eginhardf  de  vita  Caroii 
Magni,  c.  26.  p.  94.  ed.  Bessel.  and  others. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

§  1.  Ancient  sects  recover  strength. — §  2.  Clement  and  Adalbert. — §  3.  FelijC 

and  Eljpandus. 

§  1.  The  ancient  sects,  the  ArianSj  Mankhaeansy  and  Mar^ 
cionitesy  though  often  depressed  hy  the  operaticxi  of  penal  laws, 
acquired  new  strength  in  the  East ;  and  allured  many  to  join  them, 
amidst  those  perpetual  calamities  under  which  the  Greek  empire 
had  to  struggle.(l)  The  Monothelites,  to  whose  cause  the  em- 
peror PhUippicus  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  well 
wishers,  made  advances  in  many  places.  The  condition  also  of 
the  Nestorians(2j  and  Monophysites,(3)  was  easy  and  agreeable, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabians  ;  nor  were  they  without  abili- 
ty to  annoy  the  Greeks,  their  foes,  and  to  propagate  their  faith 
abroad. 

^  2.  In  the  new  Germanic  churches  collected  by  Boniface^ 
there  were  many  perverse  men,  who  were  destitute  of  true  reli- 
gion :  if  confidence  can  be  placed  in  Boniface  and  his  friends. 
But  this  cannot  well  be,  because  it  appears  from  many  circum- 
stances, that  the  persons  whom  he  calls  patrons  of  error,  were 
Irishmen,  Francs,  and  others,  that  would  not  subject  themselves 
to  the  control  of  the  Roman  pontiff;  which  Boniface  was  labor- 
ing to  extend.  Among  otiiers,  the  most  troublesome  to  him  were, 
Adalbert  a  Frenchman,  who  obtained  consecration  as  a  bishop, 
against  the  will  of  Boniface  ;  and  also  Clement j  a  Scot,  or  Irish- 
man. The  former,  who  created  disturbance  in  Franconia,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  altogether  free  from  error  and  crime  ;(4) 

(1)  Among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  also,  there  were  some  Arians  re- 
maining. 

(3)  ^rom  Asaemany  we  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  Nestorian  patriarchs  \ 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  the  following.  Ananjeau,  under  whom 
the  Sigan  monument  was  erected,  AD.  781.  TimothSus.  who  succeeded  Anan- 
jesu,  and  greatly  extended  the  sect  by  the  conversion  of  pagan  nations  near  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  in  Tartary.  He  left  many  sermons,  an  exposition  of  John's 
Gospel,  ecclesiastical  canons,  polemic  wriunjgs,  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  and 
200  letters.  From  him  we  get  knowledge  or  several  other  writers,  and  of  the 
divisions  caused  by  them.  But  as  these  had  no  influence  on  the  churches  of  Eu- 
rope, we  may  pass  them  by.  See  Baumgarten's  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch.  Vol. 
iii.p.  1315&C.    Schl^ 

(3)  rOf  the  Monophysite  patriarchs  and  writers,  we  also  obtain  some  know- 
ledge from  Asseman,  Conspicuous  as  writers  among  them  were,  EUas  of  Sigara, 
who  commented  on  the  books  of  Gregory  Nazianzen ;  and  Theodositu  of  Edessa, 
who  wrote  poems.  Among  the  Maronites,  the  patriarch  TheophUus  obtained  re- 
nown. He  appears  to  have  been  the  same  person,  with  that  Naronite  author  of 
the  same  name,  who  lived  about  AD.  785,  and  who  not  only  translated  Homer 
into  Syriac,  but  also  composed  large  historical  works.  See  Baumgartcn,  ns 
above,  pa.  1318.     Sckl.'\ 

(4)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  82  &r. 
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for  not  to  mention  other  instances  of  his  disregard  to  trutli,  tliere  is 
still  extant  an  Epistle,  which  he  falsely  asserted  was  written  by 
Jesus  Christy  and  brought  down  from  heaven  by  Michael  the 
archangel.(5)     The   latter  excelled,  perhaps,    Boniface  himself, 

(5)  Tlio  Epistle  is  published  by  Steph.  Balttze,  in  the  Capitularia  Regum  Fran- 
coriim.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1396.     [Sender ^  in  his  Hist.  Eccles.  sclccta  Capita,  Tom.  ii. 
n.  185  &.C.  conjectures,  that  this  Epistle  was  fabricated  by  the  enemies  of  Addd- 
hert,  and  palmed  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  injuring  him.     This  however  is  doubt- 
ful.    The  caption  of  the  epistle  purports,  that  it  is  an  Epistle  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  Son  of  God,  which  fell  down  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  found  by  the  arch- 
,  angel  Michael  near  the  gate  of  Ephraim  ;  that  a  priest  read  it,  transcribed  it,  and 
sent  it  to  anol^/er  priest ;  who  sent  it  into  Arabia.     Afler  passing  through  many 
Iiands,  it  came  at  length  to  Rome  &c.     Accompanying  this  letter,  as  transmitted 
by  Honifiice  to  tlic  pope,  was  a   biography   of  jidttJbert;  which  stated,  that    his 
motlicr  had  a  marvellous  dream,  before  Iiis  birth,  which  was  interpreted  to  sig- 
nify, that  her  riiild  would  be  a  distinguislied  man  :  also  a  prayer,  said   to  have 
been  com])osed  by  him,  in  which  he  invoked   four  or  five  ang'ols   by  name,  that 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  bible.     The  letter  of  Bonifrce^  containing  the  accusa- 
tions against  both  .'Jdalbrrt  and  Clemens,  states,  that  Boni/ace  had  now  labored  30 
years  among  the  Francs,  in  the  midst  of  great  trials  and  opposition  from  wicked 
men:  that  iiis  chief  reliance  had  been  on  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
whose  pleasure  he  had  tdways  followed  ;  that  his  greatest  trouble  had  been  with 
**  two  most  La:fe  pjiblic  heretics  atui  blasphemers  of  God  and  the  catfioUc  faUh,'* 
Adalbert  a  Frenchman,  and  Clement  a  Scotchman,  who  held  different  a  rors^  but 
were  equal  in  ai/ionnt  of  criminality.     And   he  pravs   the  pontiff,  to  defend  him 
against  these  men  ;  and  to  restrain  them,  by  imprisonment  and  excommunica- 
tion, from  annoying  tiie  churches.     For  said  he,  **  On  account  of  these  men,  I 
incur  persecution,  and  the  enmity  and  curses  of  many  people;  and  the  church  of 
Christ  suffers  obstructions  to  the  progress  of  the  faith  and  holy  doctrine."     Of 
Adalbert  J  he  says:  "The  people  say,  respecting  him,  that  I  have  deprived  them 
of  a  most  holy  apostle,  patron  and  intercessor,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  show- 
er of  signs.     But  your  piety  will  jud^e  from  his  works,  afler  hearing  his  life, 
whether  he  is  not  one  clad  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  within  a  ravening  wolf.     For 
he  was  a  hypocrite  in  early  life,  asserting  that  an  angel,  in  human  form,  brought 
to  him  from  distant  countries  relics,  of  marvellous  sanctity,  but  of  wiioni,  it  was 
uncertain ;  and  that,  by  means  of  these  relics  he  could  obtain  from  God  whatever 
he  asked.     And  then,  with  this  pietence,  as  Paul  predicted,  be  entered  into  many 
houses,  and  led  captive  silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  and  carried  away  by  divers 
lusts  ;  and  he  seduced  a  multitude  of  the  rustics,  who  said  that  he  was  a  man  of 
apostolic  sanctity,  and  wrought  signs  and  wonders.     He  next  hired  some  igno- 
rant bishops  to  ordain  him,  contrary  to  the  canons,  without  assigning  him  a  spe- 
cific charge. — lie  now  became  so  insolent,  as  to  assume  equality  with  the  apos- 
tles of  Christ;  and  disdained  to  dedicate  a  church  to  any  apostle  or  martyr;  and 
reproached  the  people  for  being  so  eager  to    visit  tlic  thresholds  of  tne  holy 
apostles.     Afterwards, he  ridiculously  consecrated  oratories  to  his  own  name;  or 
rather  defiled  them,     lie  also  erected  small  crosses,  and  houses  for  prayer,  in  the 
fields,  and  at  fountains,  and  wherever  he  saw  fit ;  and  directed  public  prayers  to 
be  there  offered  ;  so  that  great  multitudes  despising  the  bishops,  and  forsaking 
the  ancient  churches,  held  their  religious  meetings  in  such  places ;  and  would 
say,  The  merits  of  St.  Adalbert  will  aid  us.     He  also  gave  liis  nails  and  locks  of 
his  hair,  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  of  liim,  and  to  be  placed  uith  the  relics  of 
8t.  Peter,  the  prince  of  apostles.     And  finally,  what  appears  the   summit  of  his 
wickedness  and  blasphemy  against  God,  when  people  came  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  to  confess  their  sins,  he  said  :  I  Know  all  your  sins,  for  all  se- 
crets are  known  to  me  ;  return  securely,  and  in  peace,  to  vour  habitations.  And 
all  that  the  holy  Gospel  testifies  as  done  by  hypocrites,  lie  .has  imitated,  in  his 
dress,  his  walk,  and  his  deportment." — The  Epistle,  then  describes  the  wicked- 
ness of  Clement,  thus  :  "  The  other  heretic,  whose  name  is  Clement,  opposes  the 
catholic  church,  and  renounces  and  confutes  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
He  refuses  to  abide  b^-  the  treatises  and  discourses  of  the  holy  fathers,  Jerome, 
.'iu^ustincy  and  Gregory,     Deipi.«ing  the  decrees  of  councils,  he  affirms,  that  in 
his  opinion,  a  man  can  be  a  christian  bishop,  and  bear  the  title,  afler  being  the 
father  of  two  sons,  begotten  in  adultery   \\.  e.  in  clerical  loedlockl.     Introducing 
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in  his  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  of  Christ ;  and  he  is  there- 
fore, not  inaproperly  placed  by  many,  among  the  witnesses  for 
the  truth  in  this  barbarous  age. (6)  Both  were  condemned  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  Zacharias^  at  the  instigation  of  Boniface,  in 
a  council  at  Rome,  AD.  748.  And  both,  it  appears,  died  in 
prison. 

^  3.  Much  greater  commotions  were  produced  in  Spain,  France, 
and  Germany,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  by  Felix,  bishop 
of  Urgel  in  Spain,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  piety.  Being  con-- 
sulted  by  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  respecting  his  opin- 
ion of  the  sonship  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ;  he  answered,  in 
the  year  783,  that  Christ,  as  God,  was  by  nature,  and  truly,  the 
Son  of  Grod ;  but  that  as  a  man,  he  was  the  Son  of  God  only  in 
name,  and  by  adoption.  This  doctrine,  imbibed  by  Elipandus 
from  his  preceptor,  Elipandus  disseminated  in  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  while  Felix  spread  it  in  Septimania  [or  Languedoc].  But 
in  the  view  of  the  pontiflf  Hadrian,  and  of  most  of  the  Latin  bish- 
ops, this  opinion  seemed  to  revive  the  error  attributed  to  JSTesto- 
rius,  and  to  divide  Christ  into  two  persons.  Hence  Felix  was 
judged  guilty  of  heresy,  and  required  to  change  his  opinion  ;  first 
in  the  council  Narbonne,  AD.  188  ;  then  at  Ratisbon  in  Germa- 
ny, AD.  792 ;  also  at  Fancfort  on  the  Maine,  AD.  794  ;  and  af- 
terwards at  Rome,  AD.  799  ;  and  lasdy,  in  the  council  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  And  ho  revoked  his  opinion,  ostensably ;  but  not  in 
realty,  for  he  died  in  it,  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  banished  by 
Charlemagne, {!)  No  rule  of  faith  could  be  enacted  for  Elipan- 
dus, by  the  christians ;  because  he  lived  under  the  Saracens  of 
Spain.  Many  believe,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  disciples 
of  Felix,  who  were  called  Adoptionists,  differed  from  other 
christians,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  words,   or  in  the   mode  of 

Judaism  agaiu^  he  deems  it  right  fur  a  ciiristian,  if  he  pleases,  to  marry  the  widow 
of  bis  deceased  brother.  Also,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  iioly  fathers,  he  main- 
tains, that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  descended  into  hell,  and  liberated  all  that  were 
there  detained  in  prison,  believers  and  unbelievers,  worshippers  of  God  and  wor- 
shippers of  idols.  And  many  other  horrible  things,  he  amrms,  respecting  divine 
predestination,  and  contravening  the  catholic  faith."  See  Harduins  Concilia, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  1936—1940.     2V.] 

(6)  The  errors  of  Clement  are  enumerated  by  Boniface j  Epist.  cxxxv.  p.  189. 
[See  them  stated,  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  preceding  note.  Tr.]  Among 
these  errors,  there  is  certainly  no  one  that  is  capital.  See  Ja4:.  Vsher^  Sylloge 
Epistolar.  Hibernicar.  p.  12.  and  Nouvcaux  Dictionaire  histor.  crit.  Tom.  i.  p. 
133  &c.  [F'or  the  history  of  the  controversy  with  both  Adulbert  and  Clement, 
iice  Watch's  Historie  der  feetzereyen,  Tom.  x.  p.  3 — (jG.     Tr.} 

(7)  The  authors,  who  have  treated  of  tho  sect  of  Felix,  arc  enumerated  by  Jo. 
.Ilh.  Fabricivs,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Lat.  mediiaevi,Tom.  ii.  p.  582.  To  these,  add 
Peter  de  Marca^  in  the  Marca  Ilispanica,  Lib.  iii.  c.  12.  p.  3(k^  &c.  Jo.  dc  Fcrre- 
ras,  Hisloirc  generale  d'Espasne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  518,  523,  535,  530,  5G0.  Jo.  Mabil- 
lony.  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.Bened.  Tom.  v.  Praef  p.  ii  &c.  Of  Felix  in  particular, 
account  is  given  by  Domin.  CaHonia^  Histoirc  litter,  de  la  villcdc  Lyon,  Tom.  ii. 
p.  79.  and  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  Histoirc  litteraire  dc  la  France,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  434  &c.  [This sect  is  ftilly  treated  of,  in  C.  W.  F.  Walch's  Historie  der  Ket- 
zereyen,  vol.  ix.  p.  667 — ^940  :  and  in  his  Historia  Adoptianorum,  Gotting.  1755. 
8vo.'   Sec  also  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  Vol.  xx.  p.  4o9 — 198.     Tr.\ 
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Stating  their  views. (8)  But  as  Felix  was  not  uniform  in  his  lan- 
guage, those  who  accuse  him  of  the  Nestorian  error,  have  some 
grounds  of  argument. 

(8]  Jo.  Geo,  DorsrJieuSf  Collat.ad  Concilium  Francof.  p.  101.  Sam.  Werenfelsy 
de  Logomachiis  Eruditor.  in  his  Opp.  p.  459.  Jac.  Basnage,  Pracf.  ad  Ethcrium  ; 
in  Henr.  Canisii  Loctionibua  Antiquis,  Tom.  ii.P.  i.  p.  284.  Geo.  Caliitus,in  his 
Tract  on  this  Bubjcct :  and  others.  [Dr.  Walch,  in  lui  Historia  Adoptianor.  con- 
siders FcUz,  as  not  a  Nestorian ;  and  yet  he  re^ds  the  controversy,  as  not  mere- 
ly about  words.  The  substance  of  Felix's  views,  ho  thus  states.  Christ  as  a 
man,  and  without  regard  to  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures,  was  born  a  ser- 
vant of  God,  thougli  without  sin.  From  the  condition  of  a  servant,  he  passed 
into  that  of  a  free  person,  when  God  at  his  baptism  pronounced  him  his  dear  Son. 
This  tra;isacti()n  was  his  adoption,  and  likewise  his  regeneration.  The  title  of 
God,  belongs  to  him,  indeed,  as  a  man ;  but  not  properly,  for  he  is  God  only  nun- 
cupatively.  Thus  did  Felix  utter  something  unsuitable  and  new ;  but  bis  inno- 
vation was  not  a  ground  for  so  great  an  alaim  throughout  the  whole  church,  as  if 
be  had  assailed  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.     TV.] 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1,2.  The  Swedes,  Danes,  and  CJmbrians  converted. — §  3.  The  Bulgarians, 
Bohemians,  and  Moravians. — §  4.  The  Slavonian  tribes,  the  Russians. — §  5. 
Estimate  of  these  conversions. 

^  1.  So  long  as  Charlemagne  lived,  which  was  till  the  year 
814,  he  omitted  no  means  which  he  deemed  requisite,  to  propa- 
gate and  establish  Christianity  among  the  Huns,  the  Saxons,  the 
Frieslanders,  and  others.^1^  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  h©. 
did  not  omit  to  employ  violence  and  war.  His  son,  Leiris  the 
Meek,  had  the  same  zeal  for  propagating  cliristianity,  though 
greatly  his  inferior  in  other  respects.  Under  his  reign,  a  conven- 
ient opportunity  was  presented,  for  planting  Christianity  among  the 
northern  nations,  especially  the  Danes  and  Swedes.(2)     Harold 

(1)  [Among  these,  belong  the  Carinthians.  They  had  indeed  partially  re- 
ceived Christianity,  in  thepreceding  century,  from  VirgiliuSj  bishop  of  Saltsburg. 
For  Boruth,  the  duke  of  Carinthia,  when  ne  committed  his  son  Corastua  to  the 
Bavarians^  as  a  hostage,  requested,  that  he  might  be  baptized  and  educated  as  a 
christian :  and  he  also  requested  the  same,  in  regard  to  his  nephew  CheUmar. 
Now,  as  both  these  afterwards  became  dukes  of  Carinthia,  it  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived, that  the  christian  religion  had  made  considerable  progress  there,  before 
this  century.  In  the  present  century^  AD.  803,  Charlemagne  came  to  Saltsburg, 
and  confirmed  to  ^mo  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Slavonia,  or  Carin- 
thia in  lower  Pannonia.  The  presbyters,  whom  bishop  ^mo  sent  into  Carinthia, 
to  build  up  the  churches  there,  adopted  a  singular  artifice,  to  render  Christianity 
respectable,  and  paganism  contemptible,  in  the  eves  of  the  people.  They  allow- 
ed christian  slaves  to  sit  at  table  with  them,  while  their  paean  masters  had  to  eat 
their  bread  and  meat  without  the  doors;  and  had  to  drinlc  out  of-  black  cups, 
whereas  the  servants  drank  from  guilded  cups.  For  the  presbyters  told  the  mas- 
ters ;  *^  You  unbaptized  persons,  are  not  worthy  to  eat  with  those  that  are  bap- 
tized." This  enkindled  such  a  desire  to  become  christians,  that  great  numbers 
of  them  were  baptized.  The  story  does  as  little  credit  to  these  missionaries,  as 
to  their  converts.  See  the  Life  of  St.  Rupreckt ;  in  CamaU  Lectionibus  Antiq. 
Tom.  vi.  oftheold  ed.  4to.     Sehl.'\ 

(2)  [Ehho,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  traveled  as  an  imperial  envoy  in 
the  northern  countries,  made  an  attempt  as  early  as  AD.  822,  to  spread  Chris- 
tianity there ;  and,  together  with  Halitgariua  of  Cambray,  he  obtained  from  pope 

Vol.  II.  8 
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Klack,  a  petty  sovereign  of  Jutland,  being  expelled  his  kingdom, 
by  Regner  Lodbrock,  in  the  year  826,  applied  to  the  emperor 
for  his  assistance.  Lewis  promised  him  aid,  on  condition,  that  he 
would  embrace  Christianity  himself,  and  admit  teachers  of  the 
christian  religion  into  his  country.  Harold  acceded  to  the  terms, 
was  baptized  at  Mayence,  AD.  826,  together  with  his  brother, 
and  took  along  with  him  to  Jutland  two  preachers  of  Christianity, 
Ansgarius^  a  monk  and  schoolmaster  of  Corbey  in  Saxony,  and 
Autberty  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  France  ;  and  these  monks  preached 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Jutland  and  Cimbria,  for  two  years,  with 
great  success. 

§  2.  On  the  death  of  his  fellow-laborer  Autbert^  in  the  year 
828,  the  indefatigable  Ansgarius  went  over  to  Sweden ;  and  there 
he  plead  the  cause  of  Christ  with  equal  success. (3)  Returning 
into  Germany,  Levns  the  Meek  constituted  him,  in  the  year  831, 
archbishop  of  tlie  new  church  of  Hamburg, (4)  and  of  all  the 
North ;  and  in  the  year  844,  the  episcopal  see  of  iJremen  was  an- 
nexed to  tliat  of  Hamburg.  The  profits  of  this  high  station  were 
small,(5)  while  its  perils  were  very  great,  and  its  labors  immense. 
For  Ansgarius^  while  he  lived,  took  frequent  journeys  among  the 
Danes,(6)  the  Cimbrians,  the  Swedcs,(7)  and  otlier  nations  ;  and 

PascJial.  a  full  power  for  this  purpose.  See  Acta  Sanctor.  Antw.  ad  3.  Februar. 
and  Malnllonijf  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened,  Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  79, 90.     Schl.} 

(3)  [The  christian 0  who  were  carried  into  captiTity  by  the  Normans ^  in  their 
frequent  plundering  expeditions,  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  give  this  peo- 
ple a  favorable  disposition  towards  Christianity  ;  and  especially  by  recounting  to 
thcin  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  christian  countries,  which  was  ascribed  to 
their  religion.  This  will  account  for  what  historians  affirm,  that  Swedish  am- 
bassadors came  to  kin^  Lewis,  and  stated  among  other  things,  that  many  of  their 
oeople  had  an  inclination  towards  Christianity,  and  that  their  king  would  cheer- 
fully permit  christian  priests  to  reside  among  them.  Anscharius  and  Vitmam 
were  sent  thither,  with  rich  presents.  Their  voyage  was  unfortunate  :  for  tbey 
fell  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  plundered  them.  Yet  they  finally  reached  the 
port  of  Biork,  which  belonged  to  the  king,  Bern  or  Biorn.  There  they  collected 
a  congregation  and  built  a  church,  in  the  course  of  six  months  ;  the  kmg  having 
given  liberty  to  his  subjects,  to  embrace  the  new  religion.  On  the  return  of  these 
missionaries,  the  congregation  in  Sweden  was  without  a  teacher,  till  Ebbo  sent 
them  his  nephew  Gausberty  who,  at  his  ordination  to- the  episcopacy  of  that  see, 
•took  the  name  of  Simon:  but  he  was,  soon  after,  driven  out  of  Sweden.     Schl.] 

(4)  [The  see  of  Hamburg  was  then  very  small,  embiacing  but  four  parish 
churches.  Ixwit  sent  Jlnsgarius  to  the  pope ;  who  conferred  on  him  the  archi- 
episcopal  pall,  and  constituted  him  his  legate  for  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Faro 
islands,  Iceland  &c.  as  also  among  the  Slavonians,  and  the  northern  and  eastern 
tribes.     See  the  AruSanctor.  Feb.  Tom.  i.  and  MabUlonyy\.  c.     Schl.] 

(5)  [Leu  is  the  Meek  assigned  him  the  revenues  of  a  monastery  in  Brabant,  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  liis  missionary  efforts.  But  the  income  of  the  mo- 
nastery was  very  small  j  and  soon  after  ceased  altogether,  when  the  kingdom 
fell  into  disorder.  Ansgarius  must  therefore  have  been  in  want  of  resources.  He 
at  last  received  a  small  estate,  from  a  pious  widow,  in  Ramelslob  near  Bremen; 
which  however  vieldcd  him  but  a  small  income.     Schl.] 

(6)  [The  violent  persecutions,  to  which  the  Danish  christians  were  exposed, 
was  one  occasion  for  his  repeatedly  visiting  that  country.  He  was  himself  driven 
from  Hamburg,  (by  an  invasion  of  the  Normans,)  and  the  city  being  wholly  laid 
waste,  he  had  to  reside  some  time  at  Bremen.  He  was  at  length  permitted  to 
enter  Denmark,  by  king  Erich  ;  and  being  allowed  to  preach  there,  he  erected  a 
church  at  Hadebye  or  Scbleswick,  in  the  year  850.    But  this  king  being  slain,  in 
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labored,  though  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  to  collect  new  churches, 
and  to  strengthen  those  previously  formed,  till  death  overtook 
him,  AD.  865.(8) 

§  3.  About  the  middle  of  this  century,  two  Greek  monks,  Metho^ 
dius  and  Cyrt7,  being  sent  as  missionaries  from  Constantinople, 
by  the  empress  Theodora^  taught  first  the  Moesians,  Bulgarians, 
and  Crazari,  and  afterwards  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  to  re- 
nounce their  false  gods,  and  to  embrace  Christ.(9)     Some  knowl- 

806 ;  during  the  miaority  of  his  son  Erich  Baenty  there  was  fresh  persecution, 
and  the  church  of  Schlestcick  W2^  shut  up.  When  this  king  began  to  reign  in 
person y  he  was  more  favorable  to  the  christians,  and  permitted  Aiiscftarius  lo  re- 
turn, and  to  erect  a  new  church  at  Riperij  AD.  8G0.     Schl.] 

(7)  [To  Sweden  he  sent  tlie  priest  Jirdgarius  ;  and  likewise  went  there  him- 
self, a  second  time,  in  tiie  character  of  envoy  from  king  Letois  to  king  Glaus  ; 
who  was  induced  by  presents,  to  support  Anagarius  in  two  imperial  Sweedish 
diets,  at  which  the  establishment  of  Christianity  was  decided  by  casting  lots. 
He  now  reestablished  christian  worship  at  Biork,  and  left  Uenmbtrt  there  as  a 
christian  teacher.     8ckL.'\ 

(8)  The  writers,  who  treat  of  the  life  and  labors  of  this  holy  and  illustrious 
parent  of  the  Cimbrian,  Danish,  and  Swecdish  churches,  are  enumerated  by  Jo. 
Mb.  Fabridus,  Biblioth.  Latin,  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  2!:)2  «&c.  and,  Lux  Evan- 

Slii  toto  orbi  terrar.  exoriens,  p.  425  &c.  To  these,  add  the  Benedictine  mxmka* 
istoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome.  v.  p.  277.  Acta  Sanctor.  mens.  Februar. 
Tom.  i.  p.  391  &c.  Eric  Pontoppidun,  Annales  ecclcs.  Danicae  Diplomatic!, 
Tom.  i.  p.  Id  &c.  MbUerus,  Cimbria  Litterata,  Tom.  iii.  p.  6  &c.  From  these 
writers,  a  knowledge  may  be  gained  of  the  others  also  ;  namely,  Ebbo,  Withmar, 
Rembertf  &c.  who  were  either  the  companions  and  assistants  of  Ansgarius,  or 
his  successors  in  the  field  of  labor.  [The  life  of  Ansgariut,  well  written  by 
Rembertf  his  disciple  and  successor  in  the  see  of  Hamburg,  is  in  MabUlonyj  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  78  &c.  Among  the  recant  writers,  see  Schmidt. 
Kirchengesch.  vol,  iv.  p.  108 — 119.  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  314 
&c.  and  archbishop  Munter's  Kirchengesch.  von  Danem.  und  Norweg.  vol.  i. 
Lipe.  1823.     IV.] 

(9)  Jo.  Geo.  ^edoufsky,'8acr€L  Mwaviae  Historia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  94  &c. 
Compare  Jo.  Peter  Kohlj  Introduct.  in  historiam  et  rem  litterar.  Slavorum,  p. 
124  ouc.  and  others.  [A  much  ampler  account  of  the  missions  and  conversions, 
mentioned  in  this  and  following  sections,  is  given  by  Schroeckhy  Kirchengesch. 
vol. xxi.  p.  396  &c. and  by  J.  £.  C.  Sc/tmidtj  Kirchengesch.  vol.iv.  p.  1^  &c.  also 
by  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman^  ^alendaria  £cclesiae  uniyersae,  Tomus  iii.  p.  3  &jc.  Ro- 
mae  1755.  4to. — The  following  sumniary,  by  Schlegdy  derived  from  Semler  and 
Baumgartenf  contains  the  most  material  results  of  modem  investigation.  TV.] 
The  seeds  of  Christianity  had  boen  previously  scattered  among  the  Bulgarians, 
by  some  christian  captives.  In  the  year  814,  Crummus  the  Bulgarian  king,  cap- 
tured Adrianople,  and  carried  the  bishop,  Manuel^  with  other  of  the  citizens,  into 
captivity :  and  bis  successor  afterwards  put  this  bishop  with  other  christian  cap- 
tives to  death  ;  because  they  made  proselytes  among  the  Bulgarians.  Afler  this, 
it  appears,  that  both  the  monk  TheodortLS  EttpharaSf  who  was  a  captive  in  that 
country,  and  a  sister  of  the  Bulgarian  king  Bogoris,  who  had  been  taKen  prisoner 
and  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  educated  and  taught  the  christian 
religion,  and  then  exchanged  for  the  monk  Theodorus,  contributed  much  to  re- 
commend Christianity  to  that  people.  The  way  being  thus  prepared,  Bogoris 
admitted  several  aitists  from  Constantinople;  among  whom  was  the  famous 
painter  Methodius y  who  instead  of  drawing  worldly  scenes  for  the  king,  formed 
religious  pictures,  and  among  them,  one  of  the  judgment  da3r ;  and  instructed 
him  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Not  long  a&r,  the  king,  in  a  time  of 
famine,  openly  professed  Christianity,  and  invited  teachers  from  abroad.  But  hia 
subjects  made  insurrection  against  him,  for  it ;  and  he  caused  fifly-two  of  the 
ring-leaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  at  length  brought  the  rest  to  embrace  the 
new  religion.  In  the  year  848,  (for  thus  Asseman  has  ascertained  the  true  year, 
in  his  Kalendar.  eccles.  universae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  13  &c.  whereas  Kohl  and  Stre^ 
dowskyy  state  the  year  843,)  ConsianHnSf  the  orothar  of  this  Msthodius^  had  been 
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edge  of  cbristianity  had  indeed  been  previously  imparted  to  these 
nations,  through  the  influence  of  Charlemagne  and  some  of  the 
bishops ;( 10)  but  that  knowledge  produced  little  effect,  and  gradu- 
ally became  extinct.  As  the  missionaries,  above  named,  were 
Greeks,  they  inculcated  on  those  new  disciples  the  opinions  of 
the  Greeks,   their  forms  of  worship  and  their   rites  ;(ll)  from 

sent  among  the  Chazari  [or  Gazari,]  whose  king  had  likewise  desired  to  have 
christian  teachers.  CanstatUine  laid  the  foundation  of  the  christian  church 
among  this  people,  tianslated  the  scriptures  into  the  Slavonic  langnage,  and 
taueht  that  barbarous  nation  the  use  of  letters.  After  this,  he  came  to  the  aid  of 
bis  brother,  amooff  the  Bulgarians;  and  in  the  year  861,  baptized  king  BogoriSy 
who  assumed  at  the  font  the  name  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Michael. — The  two 
brothers,  Constanthie  and  Methodius  were  natives  of  Tnceisalonica.  The  former, 
who  was  the  oldest,  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Cyril;  and,  on  account  of  his 
learning,  was  surnamed  the  Philosopher.  The  younger  brotlier  wa.s  distinguish- 
ed as  a  painter.  It  is  probable,  that  both  of  them,  in  early  life,  fled  from  Con- 
stantinople, to  avoid  the  persecution  which  bcfbl  the  worshippers  of  images,  and 
especially  the  painters  of  them ;  and  tiiat  they  took  refuge  among  the  Slavonic 
tribes,  and  there  learned  their  language,  which  was  afterwards  of  use  to  them  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity. — From  the  Bulgarians,  Constantino,  it  is  stated, 
traveled  among  the  adjacent  Dalmatians y  and  Creations j  and  baptized  their  king 
Bndimir.  See  Baumgarten' s  Auszug  der  Kirchcngesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  1379.  and  S. 
SemUr's  Selecta  Hist,  eccles.  Capita,  Tom.  ii.  p.  26S,  269. — As  to  the  Bohemians, 
Ihe  Chronicles  of  Fulda,  ad  ann.  845,  state  that  under  Lewis  king  of  the  Ger- 
mans, fourteen  Bohemian  lords,  with  their  subiects,  embraced  the  christian  reli- 
gion. And  it  is  well  known,  that  towards  tne  close  of  the  century,  the  Bohe- 
mian prince  BorvfDoi  or  Borsivoi  was  baptized.  Suatopltic  or  Zwentiholdf  king  of 
the  IVloravians,  appears  to  have  greatly  aided  this  conversion.  For  having  l^en 
baptized  himself,  oe  treated  this  pa^n  prince  roufhly,  while  residinff  at  his 
court;  and  would  not  allow  him  to  sit  at  his  table ;  necause,  as  he  told  him,  it 
was  not  suitable,  for  a  pagan  to  eat  with  christians.  Perhaps  also  the  assurance 
given  him  by  Methodius,  may  have  contributed  to  his  conversion ;  for  ho  told 
him,  that  if  ne  embraced  Christianity,  he  would  become  a  greater  man,  than  any 
of  his  ancestors.  In  short,  he  consented  to  bo  baptized ;  and  returning  home, 
he  persuaded  his  wife,  Ludamilla,  with  many  others,  to  receive  baptism  also ; 
and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  his  wife,  greatly  promoted  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  among  other  means,  by  erecting  a  famous  school  at  Budec.  See  S. 
SsmleTf  1.  c.  p.  261,  265. — The  Moravians  were  converted,  under  their  king  Aa- 
didav.  He  sent  for  the  two  monks,  Constantine  and  Methodius;  and  they  erect- 
ed a  school  at  Vetvar,  baptized  the  king,  and  his  most  distinguished  subjects, 
translated  many  books  into  the  Slavonic  language,  and  set  up  public  worship  in 
this  tongue.  They  erected  churches  in  several  places,  particularly  at  OlmuCi 
and  Brimn  ;  but  they  introduced  also  image  worship,  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dicted.   See  Baumgarten's  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch.  Tom.  iii.  p.  1429  &c. 

(10)  Stredtnosky,  loc.  cit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  p.  55  &c.  [When  Charlemagney  in 
his  vnirs  with  the  Huns  and  Avares,  was  victorious,  he  compelled  the  Moravian 
king  SamodaVf  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  Amo  of  Saltsburg,  in  particular,  un- 
dertook to  convert  these  tribes ;  and  in  this  business,  the  monk  Godwin  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  under  Lewis  the  Pious,  OrMk  the  archbishoph  of  Lorch  also.  See 
jPagiy  Critic,  ad  ann.  824.  In  the  year  822,  Moffemir  the  successor  of  Samoslav, 
became  a  confederate  of  the  emperor  Lewis,  and  gave  ft-ee  toleration  to  the  chris- 
tian worship,  on  which  he  himself  attended.  This  good  beginning,  in  the  con- 
version of  tne  Slavonic  nations,  in  Moravia,  was  however  much  interrupted,  by 
the  contests  that  arose  between  the  bishops  of  Saltsburff  and  those  of  rassau  ; 
and  besides,  the  ignorance  of  the  christian  missionaries  ofthe  Slavonic  language, 
and  their  introducing  the  Latin  formulas  of  worship,  were  serious  obstacles  to 
success.  And  at  last,  the  wars  between  the  Germans  and  the  Moravians,  the  latter 
having  wholly  renounced  the  dominion  of  the  former,  put  a  full  stop  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  gospel  among  that  people.  See  Baumgarten^s  Auszug,  Vol.  iii  p. 
1430  &c.     SchlT] 

)11)  Joe.  Lenfant,  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,   Livr.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  2  &c 
and  compare  tJie  Bibliotheque  Gernianiquc,Tom.  xxi.  p.  2, 3,  4. 
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which  the  Roman  pontifis,  afterwards,  by  their  legates,  were  able 
but  partially  to  reclaim  them.  And  from  this  source,  great  com- 
motions occasionally  arose. 

§  4.  Under  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  the  Macedonian,  who 
ascended  the  throne  AD  867,  the  Slavonic  nations,  the  Arentani 
and  others,  who  inhabited  Dalmatia,  sent  ambassadors  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  voluntarily  placed  themselves  in  subjection  to  the 
Greek  empire  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  they  professed  a  readiness 
to  receive  Christianity.  Greek  priests  were  therefore  sent  among 
them,  who  instructed  and  baptized  them. (12)  The  same  empe- 
ror, after  concluding  a  peace  with  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Rus- 
sians, persuaded  them  by  presents  and  other  means,  to  promise 
him,  by  their  ambassabors,  that  they  would  embrace  Christianity. 
The  nation  stood  to  their  promise,  and  admitted,  not  only  chris- 
tian teachers  among  them,  but  also  an  archbishop,  commissioned 
by  Ignatius,  the  Greek  patriarch. (13J  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity  among  the  Russian  people.  They  were  in- 
habitants of  the  Ukraine;  and  a  little  before  had  fitted  out  a  fleet 
at  Kiow,  in  which  they  appeared  before  Constantinople,  to  the 
great  terror  of  the  Greeks.  (14) 

§  5.  The  christian  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  in  this  age,  were^ 
men  of  more  piety  and  virtue,  than  most  of  those  who  undertook 
the  conversion  of  the  pagans,  in  the  preceding  century.  They  did 
not  resort  to  coercive  measures ;  they  either  disregarded  altogeth- 
er, or  promoted  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  the  private  interests 
of  the  Roman  pontiff;  and  their  lives  were  free  from  arrogance, 
insolence,  and  the  suspicion  of  licentiousness.  Yet  the  religion 
they  inculcated,  was  very  wide  of  that  simple  rule  of  truth  and  ho- 
liness, which  the  apostles  of  Christ  preached,  and  was  debased  by 
many  human  inventions  and  superstitions.  Among  the  nations 
which  they  converted,  also,   these  preachers  allowed  too  many 

(12)  This  we  learn  from  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  de  Administrancio  Im- 
perioyca^.  xxix;  in  Ansdmi  Bandurii  Imperium  Orientate,  Tom.  i.  p.  72,  73. 
CcnstanUne  also  relates  the  same,  in  his  life  of  his  frandfather,  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, §  li7.  Corpus  Hist.  Byzantin.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  133, 134. 

(13)  Constaritine  Porphyrogenitus,  de  Vita  Basilii  Macedonia,  §  xcvi,  in  the 
Corpus  Hist.  Bvzant.  Tom.  xvi.  p.  157 ;  and  Narratio  de  Ruthenonim  conver- 
sione ;  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Banduri,  Imperium  Orientale,  in,his  notes  to 
Porphyroj^nitus,  de  Administrando  Imperio,  Tom.  ii.  p.  62. 

(14)  Mick  le  Quten,  in  his  Christianus  Oriens,  Tom.  i.  p.  1257,  gives  ac- 
count of  this  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Christianity,  in  the  reign  of  Basil  the 
Bfacedonian:  but  he  has  made  a  number  of  mistakes,  as  others  had  done  before 
him.  He  first  tells  us,  that  tlie  Russians  here  intended,  were  those  that  border- 
ed on  the  Bulgarians :  but,  a  little  after,  ho  tells  us,  they  were  the  Gazari. 
For  this  opinion,  he  has  but  one  reason,  namely,  that  among  the  teachers  sent  to 
instruct  the  Russians,  was  that  Cyril,  who  was  active  in  the  conversion  of  the  Ga- 
zari. The  learned  author  was  ignorant  of  both  the  Russians  and  the  Gazari.  He 
has  made  also  other  mistakes.  The  subject  is  developed  much  better,  and  more 
accurately,  by  Theopk.  Sigfr.  Bayer,  Diss,  de  Russorum  prima  expeditione  Con- 
stantinopolitana;  published  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  the  Commentar.  Acad.  Scientiar. 
Petropolitanae,  AD.  1738.  4to.  [See  also  Schrorckk,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p. 
507  &,c.  and  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  166  £c.     TV.] 
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relics  of  the  old  superstitions  to  remain  ;  and,  in  truth,  they  were 
more  earnest  to  inculcate  an  external  form  of  piety,  than  piety  it- 
self. Yet,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  these  pious  and  good  men,  were 
obliged  to  }  ield  up  several  things  to  the  rudeness  of  those  savage 
nations. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

THE  ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH* 

§  1.  Success  of  the  Saracens — §  2,  3.  The  Norman  pirates. 

§  1 .  The  Saracens  were  in  possession  of  all  Asia,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  India,  a  few  regions  only  excepted.  They  also  held  the 
oest  parts  of  Africa  ;  and  in  the  West,  Spain  and  Sardinia.  In 
the  year  827,  relying  on  the  treason  of  individuals,  they  subju- 
gated the  very  fertile  island  of  Sicily.(l)  And  near  the  close  of 
the  century,  die  Asiatic  Saracens  got  possession  of  many  cities  in 
Calabria,  and  spread  terror  quite  to  the  walls  of  the  city  Rome. 
They  also  either  ravaged,  or  took  possession  of  Crete,  Corsica, 
and  other  islands.  How  great  the  injury  to  the  christian  cause, 
every  where,  from  these  successes  of  a  nation  accustomed  to  wars 
and  rapine,  and  hostile  to  the  christians,  every  one  can  easily 
comprehend.  In  the  East  especially,  numberless  families  of 
christians  embraced  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  to  render 
their  lives  comfortable.  Those  possessed  of  more  resolution  and 
piety,  gradually  sunk  into  a  wretched  state,  being  not  only  strip- 
ped of  the  chief  of  their  property,  but,  what  was  still  more  la- 
mentable, they  fell  by  degrees  into  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  an  amaz- 
ing ignorance ;  so  that  they  retained  almost  nothing  christian,  ex- 
cept the  name,  and  a  few  religious  rites.  The  Saracens  in  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  those  of  Spain,  became  divested  in  a  great 
measure  of  their  ferocity ;  and  they  suffered  the  christians,  their 
subjects,  to  live  quietly,  according  to  their  own  laws  and  institu- 
tions.    Yet  mstances  of  cruelty  were  not  wanting  among  them.  (2) 

(1)  [EuphemittSf  a  eeneral  in  Sicily,  became  enamored  with  a  nun,  and  forci- 
bly took  her  to  his  bed.  Her  brothers  complained  to  the  viceroy,  who  laid  the 
case  before  the  emperor ;  and  he  ordered  tnc  nose  of  Euphemius  to  be  cut  off. ' 
Eyphemius  repelled  the  force  sent  to  arrest  him,  and  fled  to  Africa.  There  he 
offered  the  Saracen  governor,  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  Sicily,  if  he  would 
entrust  him  with  an  army,  and  allow  him  to  assume  the  title  of  a  Roman  Impera- 
tor.  The  governor  consented ;- and  Euphemius  fulfilled  his  promise.  But  he 
had  scarcely  accomplished  his  design,  when  he  lost  his  life  at  Syracuse,  by  as- 
sassination. See  the  account  given  by  JoAn  Curopalatay  as  cited  by  BaroniuSf 
Annal.  Tom.  ix.  ad  ann.827.  §  xxiv  &c.     TV.] 

(2)  See,  for  example,  the  martj^rdom  of  Eulogius  of  Corduba,  in  the  Acta 
Sanctor.  ad  d.  xi.  Martii,  Tom.  ii.  p.  88. — and  those  of  Roderic  and  Salomon^ 
Spanish  martyrs  of  this  century ;  in  the  same  Vol.  ad  d.  xiii.  Martii,  p.  3!^. 
[The  Saracens  of  Spain  were  tolerant  to  the  christians,  so  long  as  they  demeaned 
themselves  as  quiet  and  peaceable  citizens ;  and  they  allowea  them  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion.  But  they  would  not  allow  them  to  revile  Mt flammed 
and  his  religion.  And  this  was  toe  source  of  all  the  difliculties.  JJLtUUrahmanf 
eonsfjUted  Reecafridf  a  christian  bishop,  on  the  subject.  The  bishop  stated,  that 
when  christians  traduced  the  Muhammedan  religion,  without  urgent  cause,  and 
labored  to  introduce  their  own  in  place  of  it,  if  they  thereby  lost  their  lives,  they 
could  not  be  accounted  maityrs.    A  number  of  christians  agreed  with  Reccafrid ; 
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^  2.  Another  and  a  more  direful  tempest  came  upon  the  Eu- 
ropean christians,  from  the  regions  of  the  North.  The  Normans, 
that  is,  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  who  were  accustomed  to  rapine  and 
slaughter,  and  whose  petty  kings  and  chieftains  practiced  piracy, 
infested  the  coasts  along  the  German  and  Gallic  oceans,  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  ;  and  that  emperor  established  gar- 
risons and  camps,  to  oppose  them.  But  in  this  century,  ^hey  be- 
came much  more  bold,  and  made  frequent  descents  upon  Germa- 
ny, Britain,  Friesland,  but  especially  France,  plundering  and 
devastating,  with  fire  and  sword,  wherever  they  went.  The  ter- 
rific inroads  of  these  savage  hordes,  extended  not  only  to  Spain,(3) 
but  even  to  the  center  of  Italy  :  for  it  appears  from  the  writers  of 
those  times,  that  they  destroyed  the  city  of  Luna,  in  the  year  867, 
and  Pisa  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  in  tlie  year  860.(4)  The  early 
hbtories  of  the  Francs,  detail  and  deplore,  at  great  length,  their 
horrid  enormities. 

§  3.  The  first  views  of  these  savages,  extended  only  to  col- 
lecting plunder  and  slaves,  in  the  countries  they  invaded  ;(5J  but 
by  degrees,  becoming  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
those  countries,  they  took  up  residence  in  them  ;  nor  could  the 
European  kings  and  princes  prevent  their  doing  so.  In  this  very 
century,  Charles  the  Bald  was  obliged,  AD.  850,  to  cede  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  kingdom  to  these  bold  invaders. (6)  And  a 
few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  France, 
Godfredj  one  of  their  most  valiant  chieftains,  persevered  in  his 
military  enterprises,   till  he  had  subdued  all  Friesland. (7)     Yet 

but  the  majority  dissented.  And  Etdogius  wrote  against  Reccafrid,  and  com- 
piled histories  of  the  Spanish  martyrs.  He  and  those  in  his  sentiments,  exerted 
all  Uieir  efforts  to  run  down  Muhanmicdism^  and  to  make  converts  to  christiaDity. 
They  also  courted  martyrdom ;  and,  in  several  instances,  invited  the  judges  to 
put  them  to  death.  The  particular  offence  of  EulogiuSj  for  which  he  was  put  to 
death,  was  detaining  and  secreting  a  Spanish  girl,  whom  he  had  converted  from 
the  Mussclman  to  the  christian  faith ;  and  not  giving  her  up  to  her  parents  and 
friends.  See  his  three  Books,  de  Martyribus  Cordubeusibus  ;  his  Apolo^eticus 
pro  martyribus  adv.  Calumniatores ;  and  his  Exhortatio  ad  martyrium  ;  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xv.  p.  tkiC  &c.  and  ikhroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxi.  p. 
294  &«.     Tr.-] 

(3)  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Histoire  generalc  d'Espagne,  Tom.  ii.  p.  r>83.  Piracy 
was  esteemed  among  these  northern  nations,  a  very  honorable  and  laudable  pro- 
fession ;  and  to  it,  the  nobility  and  the  sons  and  the  kindred  of  kings  were  train- 
ed. Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  consider  the  religion  of  those  nations,  and 
the  barbarism  of  the  times.  See  Jo.  Lud.  Holberg,  Hlstoria  Danorum  et  Norve- 
£oram  navalis ;  in  the  Scripta  Societatis  Scientiarum  Hafniensis,  Tom.  iii.  p. 
349,  where  he  relates  many  interesting  accounts,  respecting  these  maritime  rob* 
beries,  from  the  annals  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

(4)  See  the  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar,  by  Muratoriy  in  various  passages. 

(5)  [This  object  of  the  Normans,  (making  plunder,)  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  a  vast  number  of  churches  and  monasteries,  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  For  in  these  places  were  deposited  large  treasures,  partly  belonging 
to  the  establishments,  and  partly  placed  there  (or  safe  keeping.  1  hese  places 
were  therefore,  jj^enerally  fortified  ;  and  the  bishops  and  abbots,  who  were  also 
bound  to  do  military  service  for  their  lands,  were  obliged  to  defend  them  against 
the  incursions  of  foreign  enemies.    Schl.] 

(6)  Annals,  by  an  unknown  author,  in  Pithoei  Scriptores  Francici,  p.  46. 

(7)  Regino  Prumiensis,  Annales,Lib.  ii.  p.  60,  in  Pistorii  Scriptor.  German. 
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becoming  permanentlv  settled  among  christians,  they  gradually 
became  civilized ;  and  intermarrying  with  the  christians,  they  ex- 
changed the  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  for  the  religion  of  the 
christians.  This  was  the  case  with  Godfred,  the  conqueror  of 
Friesland,  in  this  century,  when  he  had  received  Gisela^  the 
daughter  of  king  Lothaire  Junior,  from  tlie  hands  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  for  his  wife. 


Vol.  n. 
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PART  IL 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  State  of  learning  among  the  Greelu. — 6  3.  State  of  philosophy. — §  3.  Learn- 
ing among  the  ArHbinns. — §  4.  State  of  learning  under  Charlemagne  and  his 
fons. — §  5.  Impedimenta  to  its  progreaa. — §  6.  Liat  of  learned  men. — §  7. 
John  Sootua. 

^  1.  The  Greeks  experienced  many  things  in  this  age,  which 
could  not  but  damp  their  ardor  for  learning  and  knowledge.  Still 
however,  the  munificence  of  the  emperors,  some  of  whom  them- 
selves were  devoted  to  study,  and  the  precautions  of  the  patriarchs, 
among  whom  Photius  shone  conspicuous  for  erudition,  prevented 
an  absolute  dearth  of  learned  men,  particularly  at  Constantinople. 
Hence  there  were  among  the  Greeks,  some  who  excelled  both  in 
prose  and  in  poetic  composition  ;  who  shewed  their  skill  in  argu- 
mentation, by  their  writings  against  the  Latbs  and  others ;  and 
who  composed  histories  of  their  own  times,  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  merit.  In  particular,  when  their  disputes  with  the  Latins 
became  warm,  many  who  would  otherwise  have  suffered  their 
talents  to  be  eaten  up  of  rust,  were  roused  to  set  about  cultivating 
elegance  and  copiousness  of  diction. 

^2:  That  the  study  of  philosophy,  among  the  Greeksl  of  this 
century,  continued  for  a  long  time  neglected,  is  testified  express- 
ly, by  John  Zanaras.  But  under  the  emperors  TheophUuSy  and 
his  son  Michael  III,  the  study  of  it  revived,  through  the  influ- 
ence especially  of  Bardas^  the  Caesar,(l)  who,  though  himself 
not  learned,  was  the  friend  of  PhotiuSj  who  was  a  very  learned 
man  and  a  great  Maecenas,  and  by  whose  counsels,  no  doubt, 
Bardas  was  guided  in  this  matter.  At  the  head  of  all  the  learn- 
ed men,  to  whose  protection  he  intrusted  the  interests  of  learning, 
Bardas  placed  Leo  the  Wise,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  after- 
wards bishop  of  Thessalonica.(2)  Photius  himself  expounded, 
what  are  called,  the  Categories  of  Aristotle :  and  Michael  Psel" 

(1)  Annalea,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xvi.  p.  136,  in  the  Corpua  Byzant.  Tom.  z. 

(2)  [Among  the  Greek  emperore,  who  advanced  aciencei  Basil  the  Macedo- 
nian ahould  not  be  forgotten.  He  was  hinwelf  not  without  learning ;  aa  is  evi- 
•dent  from  hia  apeecbes,  lettera,  and  counaela  to  his  son  LeOy  that  are  still  extant. 
This  aon  of  his,  who  was  surnamed  the  Wise,  and  the  Philoaopher,  on  account 
«f  hia  leamins,  composed  largel3r :  the  moat  imoortant  of  his  works  are,  the  sixty 
B«oln  of  his  BasiUeon,  or  Imperial  Laws,  hia  Tactica,  and  his  apeeches.    Sehl.] 
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lua  wrote  brief  explanations  of  the  principal  books  of  that  philoso- 
pher.    Others,  I  pass  over. 

^  3.  The  Arabians,  who  hitherto  had  been  intent  only  on  con- 
quests, and  had  neglected  the  cultivation  of  science,  being  now 
excited,  by  the  attachment  of  M  Mamun^  or  Abu  Gaafar  Ab^ 
dallahy  to  literature,  and  his  patronage  of  learned  men,  made 
much  greater  progress.  For  this  excellent  kaliph  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt,  who  began  to  reign  about  the  time  that  Charlemagne  died, 
and  ended  his  days  AD.  833,  founded  celebrated  schools  at  Bag- 
dad, Cufa,  Basora,  and  other  places ;  drew  learned  men  around 
him,  by  conferring  on  them  great  rewards  ;  established  ample  li- 
braries ;  procured  at  great  expense,  the  translation  of  the  best 
works  of  the  Greeks  into  Arabic  ;  and  neglected  no  means,  which 
would  do  honor  to  a  prince  greatly  attached  to  literature  and  sci- 
ence, and  himself  a  distinguished  proficient.(3)  Through  his  m- 
fluence,  the  Arabians  began  to  find  pleasure  in  Grecian  science ; 
and  to  propagate  it,  by  degrees,  not  only  in  Syria  and  Africa,  but 
also  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy.  Hence  they  celebrate  a  long 
list  of  renowned  philosophers,  physicians,  astronomers  and  mathe- 
maticians, of  their  nation,  extending  through  several  centuries. (4) 
Yet  we  must  not  take  all,  that  the  modern  Saracenic  historians 
tell  us,  of  the  merits  and  endowments  of  these  men,  in  the  most 
literal  sense.(5)  From  the  Arabians,  the  christians  afterwards 
profited  in  the  sciences.  For  all  the  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  propagated  in  Europe  from 
the  tenth  century  onward,  was  derived  principally  from  the  schools 
and  the  books  of  the  Arabians  in  Italy  and  Spain.  And  hence, 
the  Saracens  may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  the  restor- 
ers of  learning  in  Europe. 

^4.  In  the  part  of  Europe  subject  to  the  Francs,  Charlemagne 
while  he  lived  cherished  and  honored  learning  of  all  kinds  with 
great  earnestness.  If  bis  successors  had  followed  him  with  equal 
strides,  or  been  capable  of  doing  so,  ignorance  and  barbarism 
would  have  been  expelled.  Indeed  bis  example  was,  in  some  de- 
gree imitated.  Lewis  the  Meek,  copying  after  his  father,  de- 
vised and  executed  several  projects,  suited  to  promote  and  ad- 
vance the  useful   arts  and  sciences. (6)     His  son,  Charles  the 

(3)  jSbtdpharajuSf  Historia  Djrnastiar.  p.  246.  Geo.  Elmacin,  Historia  Saracrn. 
Lib.  ii.  p.  139.  Barthol  Herbdaty  Biblioth.  Orientalc  ;  Article,  Mamun,  p.  545. 

(4)  See  Leo  Africanus,  Tract  de  Mcdicis  et  PhHoaophis  Arabibufl  ',  r^publish- 
•d  by  Jo.  Aih.  Fahrieivs,  in  bis  Biblioth.  Graeca,  Vol.  xii.  p.  259  &c. 

(^)  [In  the  abstruse  sciences,  they  are  said  to  have  been  mere  copyists,  or 
raUier  plagiarisu,  from  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  particularly  from*  Aristotle,  £u- 
did,  GaUn  &c.  Even  MtficeTum,  whose  Canon,  or  system  of  physic,  was  classic 
in  the  European  medical  schools,  so  late  as  the  16th  century,  we  are  told,  advan- 
eed  nothing  very  important,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  Galen  and  others.  Their 
astronomy  was  more  properly  astrology,  or  divination  from  the  starry  heavens. 
See  Sekroeckh,  Kircheniresch.  vol.  ixi.  p.  279—292.     TV.] 

(6)  See  the  Histoire  Rtteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  583  Ac.  [The  Pala- 
tine seiiool  continued  to  flourish  under  Lewis  the  Meek.  Also  many  monfitteries 
were  reestablished,  or  instituted  anew,  in  which  the  sciences  were  studied.  Fro« 
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Bftid,  went  b«jrond  bis  father,  in  this  matter :  for  this  emperor ' 
a  great  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men  ;  be  invited  men  of 
erudition  to  his  court,  from  all  qaarters ;  took  delight  in  their  con- 
versation ;  enlarged  the  schools  and  made  them  respectable,  and 
cherished  in  particular  the  Palatine  or  court  school.(7)  In  Ita- 
ly, his  brother,  the  emperor  Lothaire^  from  AD.  623,  labored  to 
restore  the  entirely  fallen  and  prostrate  cause  of  learning,^  and 
founded  schools  in  eight  of  the  principal  cities.  (8^  But  his  ef- 
forts appear  to  have  had  little  effect ;  tor  during  tnis  whole  cen- 
tury, Italy  scarcely  produced  a  man  of  genius.  ^9)  In  England, 
king  Alfred  obtained  great  renown,  by  promoting  and  hooaring 
literary  enterprise.(10} 

^  5.  But  the  infelicity  of  the  times  prevented  these  plans  and 
efibrts  from  impartbg  that  prosperity  to  learning,  which  the  rank 
and  power  of  the  noble  actors  might  lead  us  to  expect.  In  die 
first  place,  the  wars  that  the  sons  of  Lewis,  ihe  Meek  waged  with 
their  father,  and  afterwards  between  themselves,  interrupted  that 
prosperity  in  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  countries  subject  to  the 
Francs.  In  the  next  place,  the  incursions  and  victories  of  the 
Normans,  which  afflicted  a  large  portion  of  Europe  during  die 
whole  century,  were  such  an  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
learning,  that  at  the  close  of  the  century,  in  most  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  France  itself,  few  remained  who  deserved  to  be 

his  Capitulare  ii.  (in  Hardyin''3  Concilia^  Tom.  iv.  p.  1951.  No.  5.)  maj  be  aeen, 
iK»w  dmircMiB  thia  emperor  wae  of  |>romotio|r  learning  and  the  eatabliahment  of 
achoola.  He  there  says  to  the  biahopa :  **  The  inatitution  of  Bchoola  in  aoitable 
places,  for  the  education  of  children  and  the  ministers  of  the  church,  which  yoa 
formerly  promised  us,  and  which  we  enjoined  upon  yon,  wherever  it  has  not  been 
done,  must  not  be  neglected  by  you.**    Sekl.] 

(7)  Htrm.  ConringtMSf  Antiquitates  Academicae,  p.  320.  Caes.  Ega$s.  is  Bov- 
layy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  178.  Jo.  Lmmay,  de  Scholia  Caroli  M.  cap. 
zi,  3Lii,  p.  47  dsc.  Htstoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  ▼.  p.  483. 

(B)  See  his  ordinance,  or  Capittdare  ;  which  is  publishea  by  Murmtori^  Rerum 
Italicar-  Scriptor.  Tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  151.  [In  this  ordinance,  the  emperor  repre- 
sents the  cultivation  of  literature  as  wholly  prostrate  in  the  Italian  states;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  negligence  of  the  clergy  ana  the  civil  officers ;  that  he  had  tbeie- 
iore  appointed  teachers,  who  should  ffive  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts ;  and 
whom  lie  had  directed  to  use  all  possible  diligence  to  educate  the  rising  genera- 
tion. He  also  mentions  the  cities,  in  which  he  had  stationed  these  teachers ; 
namely,  Pavia,  Ivrea,  Turin,  Cremona,  Florence,  Fermo,  Verona,  VioeniBa,  and 
Forum  Julii,  or  the  modern  Cividad  del  Friuli.     Schl,'] 

(9)  See  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Ital.  medii  aevi.  Tom.  iiL  p.  839  &c. 

(10)  See  Ml.  JVoodj  Historia  et  Antiqq.  Acad.  Oxoniensis,  Lib.  i.  p.  13  dec. 
Bculay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.p.2U.  and  Nouveau  Dictionaire  Histor. 
Crit.  Tom.  i.  article,  Hfred,  p.  234.  ['<  This  excellent  prince  not  only  encour- 
aged by  his  protection  and  liberality  such  of  his  own  subjects  as  made  any  pro- 
gress in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  but  invited  over  fnm  foreign  countries  men 
of  distinguished  talents,  whom  he  fixed  in  a  seminary  at  (hfani,  and  of  conse- 
quence, may  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that  noble  university.  Jokmmu 
Scatus  Brureruiy  who  had  oeen  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  Grimbaldf 
a  monk  ofSt  Bertin  in  France^were  the  most  fkmous  of  those  learned  men  who 
eame  iVom  abroad ;  ^sserius,  Werefrid,  PUgmtmd^  Dumntf.  Wulfeig,  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  Jfhefs,  deserve  the  first  rank  among  the  English  literati,  who  adorn- 
ed the  age  of,^ed.  See  CdUier*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  i.Book  tii.  p.  165, 
166  Ac.  Hapin  Thayrat,  in  the  reign  of  this  illustrious  monarch.*'    Mad.} 
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called  learned  men.ril)  What  Htde,  incoherent  knowledge  re- 
mained among  the  clergy,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  episcopal 
and  monastic  schools.  But  the  more  the  priests  and  monks  m- 
creased  in  wealth  and  riches,  the  less  they  attended  to  the  culti- 
Tadon  of  their  minds. 

^  6.  And  yet  a  large  part  of  this  century  was  adorned  with  the 
examples  and  the  labors  of  men,  who  derived  a  literary  spirit  from 
Charlemagne  and  his  bstitutions  and  laws.  Among  these,  in 
Gemumy  and  France,  Rabanus  Miurtu  held  perhaps  the  first 
rank  ;  and  to  his  lectures,  the  studious  youth  resorted  in  great 
nombers.  As  historians,  and  not  wholly  without  merit,  appeared 
I^inhardf  Freeulphus,  Theganus,  Haumo^  Anatias\u$^  Ado,  and 
others.  In  poetry,  Florus,  Walafrid  Strabo,  BerihariuM,  Ra- 
banusj  and  others,  distinguished  themselves.  In  languages  and 
philology,  Rabanus,  (who  wrote  acutely  concerning  the  causes 
and  origin  of  languages,)  Smaragdw,  jBerthariiLs,  and  others, 
possessed  skill.  Of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature,  fVilliam,  Ser- 
vatus  Lupus,  John  Scotus,  and  others,  were  not  ignorant.  In 
eloquence,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  with  elegance,  iSer- 
vaius  Lupus,  Eginhard,  ^obard,  Hincmar,  and  others,  were 
proficients.(12) 

%  7.  The  philosophy  and  logic,  taught  in  the  European  schoob, 
in  this  century,  scarcely  deserved  the  name.  Yet  there  were,  in 
various  places,  and  especially  among  the  Irish,  subtle  and  acute 
men,  who  might  not  improperly  be  called  philosophers.  At  the 
head  of  these,  was  John  Er%srena{l2i\  Scotus,  i.  e.  the  Irishman, 
a  companion  and  friend  of  Charles  tne  Bald,  a  man  of  great  and 
exceDing  genius,  and  not  a  stranger  to  Grecian  and  Roman  learn- 
ing. Being  acquainted  with  Greek,  he  expounded  Aristotle  to 
his  pupils ;  and  also  philosophized,  with  great  acuteness,  without 
a  guide.  His  five  Books  on  the  Division  of'J^ature,  (de  Divi- 
sione  naturae,)  are  stiU  extant ;  an  abstruse  work,  in  which  he 
traces  the  causes  and  origination  of  all  things,  in  a  style  not  disa- 
greeable, and  with  no  ordinary  acumen  ;  and  in  which  he  so  ex- 
plains the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  as  to  make  it  the  great  aim 
of  the  whole  system,  to  bring  the  mbds  of  men  into  intimate  un- 
ion with  the  Supreme  Being.  To  express  the  thing,  in  words 
better  understood, — ^he  was  the  first  of  those  who  united  SchelaS" 
tie  theology,  with  that  which  is  called  Mystic.  Some  have  view- 
ed him,  as  not  very  far  from  the  opinion,  which  supposes  God  to 
beconnected  with  nature,  as  the  soul  is  with  the  body.     But  per- 

ril^  Servatus  Luput,  Epistolae,  p.  69,  Ep.  xxziv.  CowringiMM^  Antiqq.  Acad, 
p.  S22.  Hbtoire  Littenire  de  la  France,  Tom.  it.  p.  251  &c. 

(13)  Fine  illnstrationa  of  theie  remarka  may  be  derived  from  the  Hif  toire  liUe- 
nire  de  la  France,  by  the  Benedictine  monka.  Tom.  it.  p.  251, 271  &&»  and  ea- 
peeiaUy  from  Lb  Btttf^  Etat  dea  icieneea  en  France  depuia  Charlema^e  juiqu' 
an  lloi  Robert;  in  hia  Recueil  de  divera  Ecrita  pour  serrir  d'eclairciaaement  k 
I'Hiatoire  de  France,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1.  dkc.  Paria  1738,  8to. 

(13)  lErigena  aignifiea  properly  a  natiTO  of  hUandy  aa  Erittf  or  JriUf  waa  the 
ancient  name  of  that  kingdom*    Mad.] 
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bap9  he  advanced  nothing,  but  what  the  RealistSy  as  they  were 
called,  afterwards  taught ;  though  he  expressed  his  views  with  less 
clearness.  (14)  He  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  found  a  new  sect. 
About  the  same  time,  one  Maearius,  also  an  Irishman,  or  Scot, 
dissemmated  in  France,  that  error  concerning  the  soul,  which 
Averrots  afterwards  professed ;  namely,  that  all  men  have  one 
common  soul :  an  error,  which  Ratram  confuted.(15)  Before 
these  men,  and  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne  and  Lewis  the  ^eek, 
Dungal,  a  Scot  and  a  monk,  taught  philosophy  and  a6tron<»ny  in 
France,  with  great  reputation.(16)  Nearly  contemporary  with 
him,  was  JHetrie,  or  Heric^  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  a  very  acute 
man,  who  is  said  to  have  pursued  his  mvestigations,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Des  Cartes. (17) 

(14)  This  book  was  pablisbed  b^  Jfkomas  GaUy  Ozoo.  1681.  Fol.  Chr.  Jh^. 
Heumann  made  some  extracts  from  it,  and  treated  learnedly  of  Scohu  himself,  m 
the  German  Acta  Philpsopborum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  858  &c. 

(15)  See  Jo.  MahilUmy^  Praef.  ad  Saeeul  it.  P.  ii.  Actor.  Sanctor.  ord.  Bene* 
dicti.  §  156  &.C.  p.  liii  &c. 

(1^  HLstoire  htteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  493.  [But  Muratorif  History 
of  Italy,  vol.  iv.  p.  611.  German  ed  and  else  wheie,  thinks,  this  Dungal  taoght  in 
Patday  Italy,  ana  not  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys,  France.     TV.] 

(17)  Le  Ben/^y  Memoires  pour  I'Histoire  d' Auxerre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  481.  Acta  Sanc- 
tor. Tom.  \v.  m.  Junii  ad  diem  24.  p.  839.  et  ad  diem  31.  Julti  p.  249.  For  this 
philosopher  obtained  a  place  among  the  saints. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

BISTORT  OF  THB  TBACHSR8  AND  OF  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT* 

I  1.  The  lives  of  the  c]er|^  very  corrupt.— §  2.  Causes  of  this.— •§  3.  The  Ro- 
man pontifls. — h  4.  Their  frauds  for  establishing  their  power  :  papess  Joanna. — 
§  5,  6.  FrieDdship  of  the  popes  for  the  kings  of  France. — |  7^The  emperon 
suffered  their  rights  in  matters  of  religion,  to  be  wrested  firom  them.  Tiie 
power  of  bishops  curtailed. — §  8.  Documents  forged  by  the  Roman  pontiffs. 
Decretal  Epistles. — §  9.  Success  of  these  frauds. — §  10.  Monks  sain  access  to 
courts,  and  to  civil  offices. — §  11.  Attempts  to  refbim  their  promote  lives. — 
'l  13.  Canons  and  canonesses. — §  13.  The  principal  Greek  writers. — §  14. 
the  more  distinguished  Latins. 


Th 


^  1.  The  ungodly  lives  of  most  of  those  entrusted  with  the  care 
and  government  of  the  church,  are  a  subject  of  complaint,  with  all 
the  ingenuous  and  honest  writers  of  this  age.(l)  In  the  East,  sinister 
designs,  rancor,  contentions,  and  strife  were  every  where  predomi- 
nant. At  Constantinople,  or  New  Rome,  those  were  elevated  to 
the  patriarchal  chair,  who  were  in  favor  at  court;  and  upon  los- 
ing that  favor,  a  decree  of  the  emperor  hurled  them  from  their 
elevated  station.  In  the  West,  the  bishops  hung  around  the 
courts  of  princes,  and  indulged  themselves  in  every  species  of  vo- 
luptuousness :(2)  while  the  inferior  clergy  and  the  monks  were 

(1)  See  XS;obard,  de  privilegiis  et  jure  Sacerdotii,  §  13.  p.  137.  Tom.  i.  of  his 
Opp.  ed.  BaUize. 

(2)  See  ^gdbardy  passim ;  and  laws  (or  canons)  enacted  in  the  councils  of  the  * 
Latins :  also  Strvatua  Lupus,  Epist.  xxxv.  p.  73.  281.  and  the  annotations  of 
Stqfh.  Baluze,  p.  371.  [The  council  of  Pavia,  AD.  860,  canon  3d,  say  :  '<  It  is 
our  opinion,  that  bishops  should  be  contented  with  temperate  meaU  ;  and  should 
not  urge^eir  guests  to  eat  and  to  drink,  but  rather  set  examples  of  sobriety.  Let 
all  provocations  to  debauchery,  be  removed  from  their  conviviality,  let  no  ludi- 
crous shows,  no  vain  garrulity,  no  buffoonery  of  wits,  no  scurrilous  tricks,  there 
find  a  place."  Hafrdmn^a  Concilia,  Tom.  v.  p.  25.  In  a  subsequent  canon,  they 
forbid  bishops*  keeping  hounds  and  hawks,  for  hunting ;  and  their  having  super- 

-  fluons  truns  of  horses  and  mules,  and  gaudy  dresses,  for  vain  display. — The 
council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  AD.  836,  forbid  bishops  getting  drunk.  Hardtdn, 
Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1392,  Ko.  6.  And  they  state,  with  reprobation,  the  fact, 
that  some  of  their  order,  neglected  their  charges,  imd  traveled  here  and  there, 
not  from  necessity,  but  to  gratify  their  avarice,  or  their  love  of  pleasure.  Ibid.  p. 
1393.  No.  12.  Of  presbyters  and  the  inferior  clergy,  they  complain,  that  they 
kept  women  in  their  houses,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  ministry ;  and  this,  not- 
withstanding the  attempts  of  former  councils  and  princes  to  remove  the  evil. 
Also,  that  presbyters  turn  bailifs,  frequent  taverns,  pursue  filthy  lucre,  practice 
usury,  conduct  shamefully  and  lewdly  in  the  houses  they  visit,  and  do  not  blush 
to  indulge  in  revelry  and  drunkenness.  Ibid.  p.  1397.  No.  7,  8.  Thev  say  of  the 
nunneries,  that  **  in  some  places  they  seemed  to  be  rather  brothels  tnan  monas- 
teries''— quae  in  qnibusdam  locis  ^t^aitana  potius  videntur  esse,  quam  monute- 
ria.  Ibid.  p.  1396.  No.  12.  The  council  of  Mavence,  AD.  888,  decreed  :  «<  That 
the  clergy  be  wholly  forbidden  to  have  females  resident  in  their  houses.  For, 
although  there  were  canons  allowing  certain  females  [mothers  and  sisters]  to  re- 
side in  clergymen's  houses ;  yet,  what  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  we  have  often 
heard,  that  by  such  j^ermission,  numerons  acts  of  wickedness  have  been  commit- 
ted; so  that  some  priests,  cohabiting  with  their  own  sisters,  have  had  children  by 
them.    (Saepe  auaivimus,  per  illam  coneessionem  plurima  scelera  esse  commxs- 
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sensual ;  and  by  the  grossest  vices,  corrupted  the  people  whom 
they  were  set  to  reform.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  in  many 
places,  was  so  great,  that  few  of  them  could  read  and  write ;  and 
very  few  could  express  their  thoughts  with  precision  and  clearness. 
Hence,  whenever  a  letter  was  to  be  penned,  or  any  thing  of  im- 
portance was  to  be  committed  to  writing,  recourse  was  generally 
had  to  some  one  individual,  who  was  supposed  to  excel  commcm 
men  by  possessbg  some  dexterity  in  such  matters.  The  exam- 
ple of  Servatus  lAipus  is  evidence  of  the  fact.  (3) 

^  2.  Various  causes  operated  in  Europe,  to  produce  and  to  fos- 
ter this  corruption  of  the  persons,  who  ought  to  have  been  exam- 
ples to  others.  Among  the  principal  ones,  must  be  reckoned  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  such  as  the  perpetual  wars  between  Lewis 
the  Meek,  and  his  sons  and  posterity,  the  mcursions  and  ravages 
of  the  barbarous  nations,  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  vast  wealth  that  was  possessed  by  the  churches  and  monaste- 
ries. To  these  leading  causes,  others  of  less  magnitude  may  be 
added.  If  a  son  of  a  high  nobleman  lacked  energy  and  talent,  an 
elevated  place  was  sought  for  him  among  the  rulers  of  the 
church.  (4)  The  patrons  of  churches,  not  wishmg  to  have  their 
vices  exposed  and  reproved,  gave  the  preference  to  weak  and  in- 
efficient men,  for  parish  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  souls  of 
men. (5)  The  bishops  and  the  heads  of  monasteries  held  much 
real  estate  or  landed  property  by  a  feudal  tenure ;  and  therefore, 
whenever  a  war  broke  out,  they  were  summoned  to  the  field,  with 
the  quota  of  soldiers,  which  they  were  bound  to  fiimsh  to  their 
sovereigns. (6)  Kings  and  princes,  moreover,  that  thejr  might  be 
able  to  reward  their  servants  and  soldiers  for  their  services,  often 
:8eized  upon  consecrated  property,  and  gave  it  to  their  dependants ; 
and  the  priests  and  monks,  who  had  before  been  supported  by  it, 
to  relieve  their  wants,  now  betook  themselves  to  every  species  of 
villainy,  and  fraud,  and  imposition.(7) 

w,  ita  nt  qnidam  Mioerdotum  cum  prppriis  sororibus  concumbentet,  fitios  ex  9w 
f  dnerasseDt.)  And  therefore  this  ooly  synod  decrees,  that  no  presbyter  shall 
permit  mty  remale  to  live  with  him  in  his  house ',  so  that  the  occasion  of  evil  re- 
ports, or  of  iniquitous  deeds,  may  be  wholly  removed."  Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  406. 
Wo.  10.    2V.] 

(3)  See  his  Works ;  £p.  zcviii.  xciz,  p.  126, 148, 142 ;  also  his  Life,  To  these 
add,  IZod^p&i  Bituricensis  Capitula  ad  Clerum  suum^  in  Baluze,  Miscellanea, 
Tom.  vi.  p.  139,  and  p.  148. 

(4)  jatncmor,  Opus  posterius  contra  Godeschalcum,  cap.  zzxvi,  in  his  Opp. 
Tom.  i.  p.  318.  Servatus  U^,  Epist.  Uziz.  p.  120. 

(5)  Agobord^  de  privilegiis  et  jure  Sacerdotum,  cap.  zi.  in  his  Opp    Tom.  i. 

(6)  8tnhm  Bdbae,  Appendiz  Actorum  ad  servatum,  p.  506.  Mvraiori,  Antiqq. 
ItaJ.  medu  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p  446  6ui.  MabOUmy,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p. 
667.  Du  FregfUy  ad  JoinmUU  Historian  Ludovici  S.  p.  75,  76.  [Yet  military  aer- 
vice  was  not  always  required  for  church  lands,  some  donations  ezpressly  granting 
€zemption  from  it.    See  Mabiilmy,  1.  c.    JV.]  «-.^    ^   . 

(J)  j9^;oft0r<i,dedispens.  rerumeccleaiast.  §  14.  Opp.  Tom.  z.  p.  270.  Flod4)ardy 
Hist,  eocles.  Rhemensis,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iz.  Servatus  lAtpus,  Epist.  l»v.  p.  87,  437 
^.biit  especially,  Lud,  JhU.  Muraiori,  Antiqq.  ltalicae,Tom.  vi.  p.  302^.  and 
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§  3.  The  Roman  pontiffi  were  elected  by  the  suffiages  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  and  people  [at  Rome] ;  but  the  empe- 
rors must  approve  of  their  appomtment,  before  they  were  conse- 
crated.(8^  There  is  bdeed  extant,  an  edict  of  Lewis  the  Meek, 
dated  AD.  817,  in  which  this  right  of  the  emperors  is  relinquish- 
ed, and  power  given  to  the  Romans,  not  only  of  electing  a  pon- 
tiff but  of  installing  and  consecrating  him,  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  the  emperor  :(9)  but  eminent  men  have  shewn,  by  ar- 
guments entirely  satisfactory,  that  this  document  is  a  foreery«(iO) 
Yet  I  readily  admit,  that  after  the  times  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
obtained  the  imperial  dignity  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  state  of  things  was  materially  changed,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  emperors  was  not  asked  by  the  Romans.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  true  beyond  a  question,  that  from  the  time  of  Eugene 
111,(11)  who  was  placed  in  St.  Peter's  chair  AD.  884,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  pontiff  was  nearly  destitute  of  any  rule  or  order,  and  for 
the  most  part  tumultuous ;  and  this  irregularity  did  not  cease  until 
the  times  of  Otto  the  Great. 

^  4.  Few  of  those  who,  in  this  century,  were  raised  to  the  high- 
est station  in  the  church,  can  be  commended  for  their  wisdom, 
learning,  virtue,  and  other  endowments  proper  for  a  bishop.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  by  their  numerous  vices,  and  all  of  them,  by 
their  arrogance  and  lust  of  power,  entailed  disgrace  upon  their 
memories.  Between  Leo  iV,  who  died  AD.  855,  and  Benedict 
III,  a  woman,  who  concealed  her  sex,  and  assumed  the  name  of  ! 
Johnj  it  is  said,  opened  her  way  to  the  pontifical  throne  by  her 
learning  and  genius,  and  governed  the  church  for  a  time.  She  is 
commonly  called  the  papess  Joanna.  During  the  five  subsequent 
centuries,  the  witnesses  to  this  extraordinary  event,  are  without 
number  ;  nor  did  any  one,  prior  to  the  reformation  by  Luther^ 
regard  the  thing  as  either  incredible,  or  disgraceful  to  the 
church. (12)     But  in  the  seventeenth  century,   learned  men,  not 

Lud.  Thomassin,  Disciplina  eoclesiae  vet.  et  nova  circa  beneficia,  P.  ii.  Lib.  iii.  c. 
xi.  The  custom  prevailed  also  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards.  Sea  Miek, 
Le  Quien,  Oriens  CbristianuSyTom.  i.  p.  142. 

(8)  See  the  illustrious  de  Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  German.  Tom.  iii.  p.98  Ao. 
32  &c. 

(9)  Hardvin,  Concilia,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1236.  Car.  U  Comiey  Annales  Ecelesias 
Francor.  Tom.  vii.  ad  aon.  817.  §  6.  Baluzey  Capitular.  Regum  Franeor.  Tom. 
t.  p.591. 

(10)  MvTiOori,  Droits  de  TEmpire  sur.  TEtat  Eccles.  p.  54  Ac.  and  Antiqutti* 
tes  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  i^,  30 ;  where  he  conjectures,  that  this  document 
was  forged  in  the  eleventh  century.  Bunau,  Hist.  Impel.  German.  Tom.  iii.  p. 
34.  And  yet  some  popish  writers,  e.  £.  Fontanini,  and  others,  most  earnestly 
defend  this  edict  of  Lewis  ;  though  inenectually.  [The  evidence  of  the  spurious* 
ness  of  this  edict,  is  well  summed  np,by  Pagi^  Criiica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  ol7.  No. 
7.  Vol.  iii.  p.  492.     TV.] 

(11)  [Here  is  a  mistake.  It  was  Hadrian  III,  who  became  nope  in  the  year 
884  ;  and  not  Eugene  IJI^  who  was  not  raised  to  that  dignity,  tul  AD.  1145.  von 
EinemA 

(12)  The  arguments  of  those  who  hold  the  story  to  be  true,  are  carefully  and 
learnedly  collected  and  stated,  bv  Frtd  Spanheinif  in  his  Exercit  de  Papa  (b«- 

Vol.  II.  10 
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onlyamoDg  the  Roman  catholics,  but  others  also,  exerted  all  the 
powers  of  their  ingenuity,  both  to  invalidate  the  testimony  on 
which  the  truth  of  the  story  rests,  and  to  confute  it  by  an  accu- 
rate computation  of  dates.  (13)  But  there  still  are  very  learned 
men,  who,  while  they  concede  that  much  falsehood  is  mix^d  with 
^e  truth,  maintain  that  the  controversy  is  not  wholly  settled. 
Something  must  necessarily  have  taken  place  at  Rome,  to  give 
rise  to  this  most  uniform  report  of  so  many  ages ;  but  what  it  was 
that  occurred,  does  not  yet  appear.(14) 

^  5.  Great  as  the  vices  and  enormities  of  many  of  the  pontiffs 
were,  they  did  not  prevent  the  growth  of  the  pontifical  power  and 
influence,  both  in  church  and  state,  during  these  unhappy  times. 
It  does  not  indeed  appear,  from  any  authentic  documents,  that  they 
acquired  any  new  territoriesj  in  addition  to  those  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  bounty  of  the  French  kings.  For,  what  they  teU 
us  of  the  donations  of  Leuns  the  Meek,  is  destitute  of  probabili- 

xnina;  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  577.  and  Jac.  Lenfant,  has  exhibited  them  in  a  French 
translation,  better  arranged,  and  with  various  additions,  in  a  3ded.  at  the  Hague, 
1736. 12nio. 

(13)  The  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a  papcss^  after  David 
£Mmze//>  appropriate  treatise,  and  some  others,  are  ingenious]}'  stated  by  Peter 
Bay/e,Dictionaire,  Tom.  iii.  Art.  Papesse^  p.  21(52.  Sec  also  Geo.  Eccardj  Historia 
Franciae  Oriental.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  zxx.  §  119  &c.  p.  4^^)  «&c.  who  however,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  followed  the  reasoning  of  Leibnitz  on  the  subject.  Michael  le  Quieit, 
Oriens  Christian  us,  Tom.  iii.  p.  777.  and  in  the  Lutheran  church,  Chr.  Aug,  FTeu- 
mann,  in  his  Sylloge  Diss,  sacrar.  Tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  352  &e.  The  arguments  6n 
both  sides  of  the  question,  are  neatly  stated,  by  Christovher  Wagensiel ;  in  Jo.  Geo. 
Sckdhom's  Amoenitates  Litterar.  r.  i.  p.  14G  &c.  and  by  Jac.  BasTiage,  Histoire 
de  I'Eglise,  Tom.  i  p.  408.  The  names  of  the  other  writers,  who  are  very  nu- 
merous, may  be  seen  in  Cam.  Sagittarius,  Introductio  in  Hist.  Eccles.  Tom.  i.  c. 
zxv.  p.  676  &c.  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Bremensis,  Tom.  viii.  P.  v.  p.  935.  [See 
also  Schroeckhf  Kirehengesch.  vol.  xxii.  p.  75 — 110.  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  Kirchcn- 
gesch.  vol.  iv.  p.  274 — 279,  and  A.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  iv.  p.  246 — 
§60.     Tr.] 

(14)  So  thought PauZ  Sarpi,  Lettcre  Italienne,  Lett.  Ixxxii.  p.  452.  Jac.  Lenfant, 
Biblioth.  Germanique,  Tom.  x.  p.  27.  Theod.  Hasaeus,  Bibjioth.  Bremcns.  Tom. 
viii.  P.  V.  p.  935.  Christ.  Matth.  Pfaff,  Instit.  Histor.  Eccles.  p.  402.  ed.  2.  To 
whom,  might  be  added  Wemsdorf,  Boeder,  Holberg,  and  many  others.  I  will 
not  undertake  the  office  of  judge  in  this  controversy,  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  there 
was  something  in  this  affair,  that  deserves  further  investigation. — [Few,  if  any, 
in  modern  times, admit  the  reality  of  a  female  pope:  and  among  tJie  English, 
Pope  Joan  has  become  a  proverbial  epithet,  for  a  fictitious  character,  which  is 
too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned  in  serious  earnest.  None  of  the  contemporary 
writers  mention  such  a  pope ;  for  the  passage  in  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius,  who 
then  lived  at  Rome,  ana  wrote  the  Lives  of  the  Popes,  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 
(An  eye  toitness,  couXdi  not  have  written,  '^  It  is  said,  that  a  female  succeeded  to 
Leoly.''  if  he  had  known  it  ufact;  nor  would  he  have  given  currency  to  such 
h,  falsehood,  had  he  known  it  to  be  such.  Nor  is  this  the  only  proof,  that  the  pas- 
sage  is  an  interpolation.)  It  was  nearly  two  centuries,  before  any  writer  affirmed 
the  fact.  But  from  that  time  to  the  reformation,  it  was  generally  believed.  Yet 
not  tmiversaUy,  as  Dr.  Mosheim  intimates.  Platina,  (Lives  of  the  Popes,  John 
VIJ,)  after  relating  the  story,  says :  Hae  quae  dixi,  vulgo  feruntur,  incerlis  tamcn 
et  obscuris  auctoribus :  quae  ideo  ponere  breviter  et  nude  institui,  ne  obstinate  et 
pertinaciter  omisisse  videar,  quod  fere  omnes  affirmant.  This  surely  is  not  the 
Jan^ags  of  one  who  does  not  question  the  truth  of  the  story.  Yet  Platina  wrote 
.  hemre  Luther  was  born. — The  history  of  this  vapess  is  briefly  this,  as  stated  by 
>  writers  of  the  12th  and  following  centuries.    She  was  the  daughef  of  an  Englisn 

missionary,  who  left  England  to  preadfa  among  the  newly  converted  Saxons. 
She  was  born  at  Ingdhnm  ;  and,  according  to  different  authors,  was  named  Jo- 
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ty  :(15)   iM>r  is  there  more  certainty,  in  what  many  stat^  that 
Charles  the  Bald,  in  the  year  875,  when  John  VIII  had  enabled 
him  10  gain  the  rank  of  emperor,  relinquished  all  right  and  all  jci* 
risdiction  over  the  city  Rome  and  its  territory,  and  bestowed  va- 
rious other  gifts,  of  immense  value,  upon  the  pontiffs.    Yet  it  must  ^ 
be  obvious,  to  all  who  read  the  history  of  those  times,  that  the  Ro-  : 
man  pontifl&  advanced  in  power,  influence,  wealth  and  riches, 
from  the  age  of  Ltewis  the  Meek  ;  and  especially  after  the  com- , 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald. (16) 

§  6.  Upon  the  decease  of  Levns  II,  [AD.  875,]  a  violent  war 
broke  out  among  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  each  of  them 
conteuding  for  the  imperial  dignity.  The  Roman  pontiff,  John 
VIII,  and  with  him  the  Italian  princes,  eagerly  seized  this  oppor- 
tunity, to  exclude  the  voice  of  all  foreigners,  and  make  the  eleo- 
tioQ  of  emperors  depend  wholly  on  them.  Hence  Charles  the 
Bald,  the  king  of  the  Francs,  by  a  vast  amount  of  money  and 
other  presents,  and  by  still  greater  promises,  obtained  from  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  other  Italian  princes,  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Italy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  in  a  public  assembly,  AD. 
876.  His  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  in  the  imperial 
dignity,  Carloman  and  Charles  the  Fat,  were  likewise  chosen  by 
the  Roman  pontiff  and  the  Italian  princes.  After  them,  turbulent 
tunes  came  on,  in  which  those  who  promised  most,  or.who  gave 
most,  generally  ascended  the  royal  and  imperatorial  throne,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pontiffs. (17) 

<^  7.  The  power  of  the  Roman  pontifis  in  matters  of  a  religious 
nature,  was  augmented  with  equal  rapidity  and  success  ;  and  near- 
ly from  the  same  causes.  The  wisest  and  most  impartial  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  acknowledge  and  prove,  that  from 

anna,  Jignes,  Gerbertj  Isabel j  Margaret,  Dorothy ,  and  Jutt.  She  early  distia-* 
guished  berseif  for  genius  and  love  of  learning.  A  young  monk  of  FuJda  con-^ 
ceiving  a  passion  for  her,  which  was  mutual,  she  eloped  from  her  parents,  du->  ' 
guised  her  sex,  and  entered  the  monastery  of  Fulda.  Not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
straints there,  she  and  her  lover  eloped  again,  went  to  England,  and  then  to 
France,  Italy,  and  finally  to  Athens  in  Greece,  where  they  devoted  themselves 
to  literary  pursuits.  On  the  death  of  the  monk,  Joanna  was  inconsolable.  She 
left  Athe'ns,  and  repaired  to  Rome.  There  she  opened  a  school,  and  acquired 
such  reputation  for  learning  and  feigned  sanctity,  that  on  the  death  of  Lap  JV. 
AD.  Boo,  she  was  chosen  pope.  For  something  more  than  two  years,  she  filled 
the  papal  chair,  with  reputaUon,  no  one  suspectins  her  sex.  But  she  had  taken 
one  of^her  household,  whom  she  could  trust,  to  her  bed  ;  and  by  him,  she  be-^ 
came  pregnant.  At  length,  bein^  nearer  her  time  than  she  had  supposed,  she' 
ventured;  on  Whit8un-week,tojom  in  the  annual  procession,  witii  all  berclei^y. 
While  passing  the  street  between  the  chutch  of  St.  Clement  and  the  Amphithen- 
tre,  she  was  seized  with  violent  pains,  fell  to  the  ground,  amidst  the  crowd,  and  ' 
while  her  attendants  were  endeavoring  to  minister  to  her,  was  delivered  of  a  son. 
The  child  died ;  and  some  say,  the  mother  too,  on  the  spot.  Others  say,  abe 
aurvivedy  but  was  sent  immediately  to  prison,  the  object  of^  universal  execiation. 
See  Bower  and  PUuina,  1.  cit.     TV.] 

(15)  See  above,  §  3. 

(16>  Bunau,  Historia  Imperii  Rom.  Germann.  Tom.  iii.  p.  482  &c.  Jo.  (?«#. 
Eceard,  Historia  Franciae  Oriental.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  xxxi.  p.  606  &c. 

(17)  This  is  illustrated,  by  Carol.  Sigonius,  de  regno  Italiae,  and  by  the  other 
writers  of  German  and  Italian  history. 
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the  times  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  ancient  system  of  ecclesiastical 
law  in  Europe,  was  graduaUy  changed,  and  a  new  system  intro- 
duced, by  the  policy,  of  the  court  of  Rome.     The  kings  and  em- 
perors suffered  their  rights,  m  matters  of  religion,  which  had  been 
nanded  down  to  them  from  Charlemagne^  to  be  insensibly  taken 
from  them.     The  competence  of  bishops,  to  make  regulations  in 
matters  of  religion,  declined  ;  and  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical 
I  councils  was  diminished.     For  the  Roman  pontiffs,  exulting  in 
'  their  prosperity  and  the  daily  accessions  to  their  wealth,  endeav- 
-  ored  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  all,  and  they  did,  notwithstanding 
I  the  opposition  of  the  reflecting,  and  of  those  acquainted  with  the 
j  ancient  ecclesiastical  constitution,  actually  instil  into  many,  the 
i  sentiment,  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  constituted,   by  JentM 
Christ  J  a  legislator  and  judge  over  the  whole  church  ;  and  there- 
fore, that  other  bishops  derived   all  their  authority  solely  from 
him  ;  and  that  councils  could  decide  nothing,  without  his  direc- 
tion and  approbation.  (18) 

^  8.  To  bring  men  to  listen  to,  and  receive,  this  new  system 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  which  was  so  very  different  from  the  ancient 
system,  there  was  need  of  ancient  documents  and  records,  with 
which  it  might  be  enforced  and  defended  against  the  assaults  of 
opposers.  Hence  the  Roman  pontiffs  procured  the  forgery,  by 
their  trusty  friends,  of  conventions,  acts  of  councils,  epistles,  and 
other  documents  j  by  which  they  might  make  it  appear,  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  the  Roman  pontiffs  possessed  the 
same  authority  and  |)ower,  which  they  now  claimed.(19)  Among 
these  fraudulent  supports  of  the  Romish  power,  the  so  called  De- 
creial  Epistles  of  the  pontiflS  of  the  first  centuries,  hold  perhaps 
the  first  rank.  They  were  produced  by  the  ingenuity  of  an  ob- 
scure man,  who  falsely  assumed  the  name  of  Isidore^  a  Spanish 
bishop.  (20)     Some  vestiges  of  these  fabricated  episdes  appeared 

(18)  See  the  excellent  work  of  an  unknown  writer,  who  ligne  himself  D.  B. 
entitled :  Histoire  du  droit  ecclestastique  publique  Fran9oi8 ;  first  published,  Lon- 
don 1737.  2  vol.  6vo.  and  lately  republished  splendidly  in  a  lai^r  form.  The 
author  neatly  and  acutely  points  out  the  steps,  oy  whicn  the  Roman  pontiffs  ad- 
vanced their  power.  Of  the  ninth  century,  he  treats  in  yol.  i.  p.  160  &c. 
power's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  yol.  iv  and  v.— G.  J.  Planck,  Gesch.  d.  christl. 
Kirchl.  Gesellschafts-Verfiissung,  vol.  ii  and  iti.     TV.] 

(19)  It  is  no  iniprobable  supposition,  that  these  and  other  documents,  such  aa 
the  donations  of  Constofitine  and  Lewis  the  Meek,  were  fabricated  with  the  pri- 
vity and  approbation  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For,  who  can  believe  that  the  pon- 
tiff»,  who  made  use  of  these  writings  during  many  acea  to  substantiate  their  au- 
thont]|r  and  their  prerogatives,  would  have  ventured  to  confront  kings,  princes, 
eoclesiastieal  councils,  and  bishops,  with  the  fictions  and  impositions  of  private 
individuals .'  In  that  age,  frauds  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  and  of  God,  were 
deemed  lavdul ;  so  that  it  is  not  strange,  that  the  Roman  pontiflls  should  suppoee, 
they  did  no  moral  wrong,  by  permitting  and  approving  the  fabrication  or  sock 
papara  as  would  be  a  rampart  and  bulwal  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter. 

?20)  That  the  author  of  these  Epistles,  wished  to  be  regarded  as  Isidore,  a 
dwtingnished  Spanish  bishop  of  the  sixth  century ;  or,  to  speak  more  definitely, 
that  he  wished  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  these  Epistles  were  collected  by 
iwiAws;  18  Perfec^  clear.  See  Jo.  Mb.  Fabrieiut,  Biblioth.  Lat  medii  aevi, 
Tom.  V.  p.  561.    The  bishops  were  accustomed,  in  token  of  their  humility,  to 
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in  the  precediog  century  ;f21)  but  tbey  were  first  published  j  and 
appealed  to  in  support  of  me  claims  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  this 
century.(22)  Of  similar  origb  and  value,  are  the  decrees  of  a 
Roman  council,  said  to  .have  been  held  under  Sylvester ,  (AD. 
324,)  but  which  was  never  known  of  by  any  one,  till  the  ninth 
century  :  and,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  suited  to  enrich, 
and  to  exalt  above  all  human  authority,  the  Roman  pontiff.  (23) 

§  9.  There  were  indeed,  among  the  western  bishops,  some  dis- 
cerning men,  who  perceived  that  designs  were  formed,  against 
them  and  the  church  :  in  particular,  the  French  bishops  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  admission  of  these  Episdes,  and  other  similar  sm^ 
rious  productions,  among  the  books  of  ecclesiastical  law.  out 
these  men  were  overcome,  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tifis,  especially  by  Nicoloi  I.  Ana  as  all  science  and  learning^ 
in  the  following  period,  retired  from  the  Roman  world,  there 
scarcely  remained  any  one,  capable,  or  even  disposed,  to  move 
controversy  respecting  these  pious  frauds.  How  great  the  evils, 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  how  audaciously  the  Roman  pon* ! 
tiffi  abused  them,  to  overthrow  the  ancient  system  of  church  gov- 
ernment, to  weaken  the  authority  of  bishops,  to  increase  their 
own  revenues  and  emoluments,  and  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of 
kings  and  princes,  numberless  facts  in  the  history  of  the  subse^ 

Suent  centuries  will  shew.     Nor  is  this  denied,  at  the  present 
ay,  by  respectable  and  honest  men,  even  though  in  other  res- 

•objoiii  to  their  names  the  word  peeeator  (smMer)  ;  hence  the  author  of  thia  for- 

Srjf  annexed  the  surname  Peccotor,  to  the  assumed  name  of  Indart.  Some  of 
•  transcribers,  ignorant  of  the  ancient  customs  and  literature,  corrupted  thia 
signature,  by  exchanging  PeeaUor  for  Mereatar.  And  hence  the  fraudulent  com- 
puer  of  the  Decretal  EpiBtles,  is  called  Isidonu  MtraUor. 

(21)  See  Au^.  CkUmet,  Histoire  de  Lorraine,  Tome  i.  p.  528.  Just.  Ham, 
BMrneTf  PracfT  ad  novam  editionem  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  i.  p.  x.  xix.  Notes. 
[Fleury  says  of  them,  that  "  they  crept  to  light  neai  the  close  of  the  eighth  cen- 
torr.''     FUury  in  Histor.  eccles.  Diss.  vr.  §  1.     TV.] 

^Sg)  The  spuriousness  of  these  Epistles  has  been  demonstrated,  not  only  by 
the  CentuTuUores  Mardeburgenses  ana  some  others,  but  most  learnedly  and  in  an 
appropriate  treatise,  by  Daoid  BUmdellf  in  bis  Psuedo-Isidorus  et  Turrianus  va- 

fulantes,  Gene  v.  1628.  4to  And,  at  the  present  day,  the  friends  of  the  Roman 
'ontiffs,  who  follow  reason  and  truth,  confess  the  cheat.  See  Jo.  Fran.  B%dde' 
us,  Isasoge  in  Tbeolociam,  Tom.  ii.  p.  762  Add,  Petsr  Constant ^  Prolesom.  ad 
Epistolas  Pontificum,  Tom.  i.  p.  cxxx  &c  Fleury.  Diss,  prefixed  to  hb  Histoire 
Ecclesiastique  Tome  xvi.  [and  still  better,  in  his  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  itself, 
Livre,  xliv.  §  xxii.  These  Epistles,  bearing  the  names  of  yarious  Romish  bish* 
ops,  from  Clement  I,  to  Damasus  I.  AD.  384,  are  in  the  early  collection  of  coun- 
cils by  Sever.  Binnius;  but  are  not  inserted  in  the  Bvllarium  Magnum  of  Ckeru^ 
Un,  published  by  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome,  near  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  belieyed,  they  are  now  universally  given  up,  even  by  the 
Catholics.  The  oldest  pajMl  Epistles,  now  admitted  by  any,  to  be  genuine,  are 
those  collected  by  IHonysius  Exiguus;  who  says  he  could  find  none,  by  the 
pontiffs  anterior  to  Syricms;  who  succeeded  Damasus  I.  AD.  385.  The  earliest 
in  the  BtiUarium  Magnum,  are  those  of  Leo  I,  AD.  447.     TV.] 

023)  See  Jo,  Ldnmoy,  de  Cura  Ecclesiae  erca  pauperes  et  miseros,  cap.  i.  Ob- 
■erv.  1.  p.  576.  of  his  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  TLikewise  Jo.  Caiassnt,  Notitia  £c- 
clesiast.p.  132.  and  P<V»»  Critica  in  Baron,  ad  ann.  324.  §  xvii.  xviii.  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  uum  council  a  fiction.     TV.] 
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pects  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Romish  church  and  its  sove- 
reign. (24) 

§  10.  the  estimation  in  which  a  monastic  life  was  held,  was  as- 
tonishingly great,  both  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  in  the  western. 
In  the  former,  this  excessive  estimation  had  long  existed ;  but 
among  the  Latins,  it  takes  date  only  from  the  preceding  century. 
Hence  even  kings,  and  dukes,  and  counts,  abandoning  their  hon- 
ors and  their  wealth,  voluntarily  retired  to  monasteries,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  Of  this,  quite  a  number  of 
examples  occurred  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  during 
this  century ;  and  there  were  some  also  in  the  preceding  century. 
Those  who,  in  their  life  time,  could  not  bring  themselves  to  the 
resolution  of  abandoning  society,  would  yet  demand  the  monastic 
garb,  when  dying,  and  actually  put  it  on,  before  they  left  the  world ; 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  prayers  and  spiritual  succors  of  the  fra- 
ternity, among  whom  they  were  received.  Another  and  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  monks  were  held,  is 
the  custom  of  the  emperors  and  kings  of  the  Francs,  in  this  age, 
of  calling  monks  and  abbots  to  their  courts,  and  entrusting  them 
with  civil  affairs,  and  business  of  great  moment,  both  at  home  and 
in  foreign  countries.  For  those  unsuspicious  princes  thought, 
that  no  persons  could  more  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  than  men  of  such  sanctity  and  piety,  men 
who  had  subdued  all  their  natural  desires,  and  become  free  from 
all  concupiscence.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  history  of  these 
times,  we  read  of  so  many  abbots  and  monks,  who  performed  the 
functions  of  ambassadors,  commissioners  or  extraordinary  judges, 
and  ministers  of  state,  sometimes  bdeed  with  good  success,  but 
not  seldom  unsuccessfully. 

<^  1 1 .  And  yet  those  who  conferred  such  honors  upon  monks 
and  the  monastic  life,  did  not  deny,  that  most  of  that  class  lived 
vicious  lives ;  and  they  labored  to  reform  their  morals,  and  recal 
them  to  obedience  to  {heir  monastic  rules.  The  efforts  of  Lewis 
the  Meek  especially,  in  this  particular,  deserve  notice.  That 
emperor  employed  Benedict^  abbot  of  Aniane,  and  afterwards  of 
Indre,  a  man  distinguished  for  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  reform 

(24)  See  Jo.  Launoy,  de  Regta  postate  in  cauMs  matrimoDial.  in  his  Opp.  Tom. 
Ft.  ii.  p.  764.  and  Peter  Constant^  Praef.  ad  Epist.  Romanor.  Pontiff.  Tom.  i. 
p  cxzvii  &c.  [Fleuryf  Diss  vii.  §  v.  in  Historiam  Eccles.  says :  Falsae  Isidori 
Decretal 68,  circa  octavi  linem  saeculi  invectae,  jurisdictionem  ecclesiasticam  in 
tribus  articutis  odTuodum  eomcuaseiruniy  scilicet  quoad  concilia,  Judicia  Episcopo- 
rum,  et  appellationes.  See  also  Diss.  iv.  §  1  &c. — Peter  deMarea,dB  Conconlia 
sacerdotii  et  imperii,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  zx.  §  1.  &c.  Sub  secunda  Regum  nostrorum 
d^nastia  runmm  jus  cammieum  in  ecclesiam  Gallicanam,  aeque  ac  in  ceteras  Oc- 
cidentis  provincias,  introduci  coeptum  est,  inventis  earn  in  rem  tuppotititiii  UU$ 
veterum  Pontiiicum  Roraanorum  epiatoUs,  in  quibus  extant  4^uam  plurima  consti* 
tuta.  prorsus  adversa  veterum  canonum  statutis."  But  while  these,  and  other 
Catholic  writers,  trace  the  commencement  of  a  great  revolution  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Uie  Catholic  church,  to- the  Decreul  EpisUes,  and  other  forgeries  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries;  they  say,  it  was  only  the  commencement;  for  the 
revolution  was  not  completed,  till  auer  the  publication  of  the  Decretum  of  Gra* 
tian,  in  the  twelflh  century.     TV.] 
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the  monasteries,  first  in  Aquitaine,  and  then  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  to  purge  them  of  the  enormous  vices 
which  had  crept  into  them ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  council  [of 
abbots  assembled]  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  AD.  817,  in  which  the 
same  Benedict  presided,  he  caused  good  canons  to  be  enacted, 
for  restoring  the  prostrate  discipline  of  the  monasteries.  This 
Benedict f  therefore,  who  has  been  called  the  second  father  of  the 
western  monks,  subjected  all  the  monks  to  the  single  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  of  Monte  Cassino,  suppressing  all  diversities  of  rites  and 
customs,  and  introducing  one  uniform  rule  :  he  also  banished  the 
greater  vices  from  the  monasteries ;  and  he  brought  all  associa- 
tions of  monks,  who  had  before  been  bound  together  by  no  ties, 
to  become  in  a  sense  one  body  or  society.  (25)  This  discipline 
flourished  for  a  while  ;  but  from  various  causes,  it  gradually  de- 
clined :  and  at  the  end  of  this  century,  such  devastations  had  eve- 
ry where  been  made,  both  in  church  and  state,  that  only  some 
slight  traces  of  it  remained  in  a  few  places* 

§  12.  The  order  of  canons,  which  was  devised  by  Chrodegang^ 
and  had  been  extensively  introduced  in  the  preceding  century, 
Lewis  the  Meek  cherished  with  great  care,  and  extended  through 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire.  He  also  added  an  order  of  ca-- 
nonesses,  which  had  been  unknown  in  the  christian  world,  till  that 
time. (26)  A  rule  for  each  of  these,  he  caused  to  be  drawn  up 
in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  superseding  the  rule  of  ChrO" 
degang ;  and  these  new  rules  continued  to  be  followed  in  most 
of  the  convents  of  canons  and  canonesses,  till  the  twelfth  century, 
although  they  were  disagreeable  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The 
compiler  of  the  rule  for  canons^  was  undoubtedly  Amalarius,  a 
presbyter  of  Metz  ;  but  whether  he  also  drew  up  that  for  canon- 
essesy  is  uncertain. (27)     From  tliis  time  onward,  numerous  con- 

(25)  See  Jo.  MabtUtmy,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  i.  Praet.  p. 
xztH.  and  Praef.  ad  Saecul.  v.  p.  xxy.  also  his  Annates  Ordinis  S.  Benod.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  430  &c.  and  many  other  places  in  that  volume,  -^ug.  Calmet,  Histoire  de 
Lorraine,  Tom.  i.  p.  59fe.  Concerning  Benedict  of  Aniane,  and  his  merits  gene- 
rally, see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Febr.  d.  606.  and  Histoire  litteraire  de  la 
France,  Tom.  iv.  p.  447  &c.  [Also,  the  Life  of  Benedict,  by  Ardo^  one  of  hie 
disciples ;  in  Mabulony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  i.  Tom.  v.  p. 
183 — 215. — This  Benedict  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sincere  man,  and  a  great 
reformer  of  the  monasteries;  that  is,  one  who  brought  them  to  greater  uniformi- 
ty in  dress,  living,  worship,  and  usages.  He  was  himself  most  rigorous  in  vol- 
antary  mortifications;  and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  he  reverenced,  as  if  it  had 
come  immediately  from  God,  and  was  the  only  true  guide  to  heaven.     TV.] 

(26)  See  MahiUonyj  Annales  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ii.  p.  428  &e. 

(27)  Lud.  J%omassin,  Disciplina  eccles.  vetus  et  nova,  Pt.  i.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  42,. 
43,  &c,  Muratarij  Antiqaitates  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  185,  540  &c.  and 
all  tb6  writers,  who  treat  of  the  order  of  canons ;  though  they  are  not  all  of 
equal  value.  The  least  worthy  of  credit  are,  those  who  belonging  themselves  to 
the  order  of  canons,  have  treated  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  that  order;  as  e.g.. 
Raymund  Chapponil,  Histoire  des  Chanoines,  Paris  1^9.  8vo.  For  these  writers 
are  so  attached  to  the  order,  that  they  usually  trace  its  origin  back  to  Christ  him- 
self, and  his  Apostles,  or  at  least  to  tne  first  aces  of  the  christian  church.  [This 
ordinance  of  Lewis,  for  regulating  the  order  of  canons,  is  in  Harduins  Concilia, 
Tom.  iv.  p.  1055—1180.    The  following  abstract,  by  Scklegel,  contains  its  most 
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^  vents  of  canoDS  and  canonesses  were  founded  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues,  by  pbus  individuals. 
But  this  institution,  like  the  others,  degenerated,  and  very  sooo 
became  widely  different  from  what  it  was  designed  to  be.(2d) 

^13.  Of  the  writers  among  the  Greeks,  the  following  were  the 
most  distinguished.  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man 
of  superior  talents,  and  of  various  and  extensive  knowledge.  His 
Bibliotheca,(29)  Epistles,  and  other  writings,  are  yet  highly  valua- 

enflcntial  features. — ''  It  contaiiM  145  articles;  of  which  the  6nt  113  are  mere  en- 
tracta  from  the  fiithers  and  Acts  of  councils,  describing  the  duties  of  bishops  and 
priests.     These  are  folio  wed  by  two  sermons  of  AugugHtUf  on  living  in  aasocia- 
lions.    Then  commence  the  rules  flamed  by  this  council.    First,  the  prevailing 
error,  that  the  prescriptions  of  the  Gospel  were  obligatory  only  upon  monks  and 
clergymen,  is  confuted;  and  then  the  distinction  between  monks  and  canons  is 
defined.    The  latter  may  wear  linen,  eat  flesh,  hold  private  property,  and  enjoy 
that  of  the  church ;  the  former  can  not.     Yet,  equally  with  tne  monks,  they 
should  avoid  all  vices,  and  practice  virtue.     They  should  live  in  well  secured 
cloisters,  containing  dormitories,  refectories,  and  other  necessary  apartments. 
The  number  of  canons  in  each  cloister,  should  be  proportioned  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  church,  to  which  it  belonged.     In  their  dress,  they  should  avoid  the  ex- 
travagances of  ornament  and  finery,  and  likewise  unclcanliness  and  negligence, 
.   ^Slc.    The  second  part  of  the  rule  relates  to  cammesseSj  and  contains  28  articles. 
The  six  first  are  extracts  from  the  fathers,  and  relate  to  the  duties  of  ladies  who 
t    consecrate  themselves  to  God.     They  may  have  private  properlv ;  yet  must  com- 
:    mit  the  management  of  it  to  some  kinsman  or  rriend,  by  a  puolic  act  or  aasign- 
\  xnent.    They  may  also  have  waiting  maids,  and  eat  in  the  refectory,  and  sleep 
,  in  the  dormitory.    They  are  to  be  vailed,  and  to  dress  in  black.    Their  business 
'  must  be  grayer,  reading,  and  laboring  with  their  bands:  and  especially,  they 
!  must  fabricate  their  own  clothing,  from  the  flax  and  wool  given  to  them.       Tr.j 
(28)  Cedmetj  Histoire  de  Lorraine,  Tom.  i.  p.  5^1,    ilistoire  Litteraire  de  la 
Fxance,  Tom.  iv.  p.  536  &c. 

(29J  See  Camtuat,  Histoire  des  Journaux.  Tome  i.  p.  87  &c.  IPhotius  was 
of  noble  parentage,  well  educated,  and  |>erhaps  the  matest  genius  of  his  age. 
He  certainly  was  a  great  scholar.  While  io  civil  life  he  cultivated  all  learning, 
sacred  and  profane.  He  was  commander  of  the  imperial  body  guards,  first  sen- 
ator of  Constantinople,  and  chief  private  secretary  to  the  emperor.  He  was  also 
employed  on  embassies.  During  a  Syrian  embassy  he  wrote  his  famous  BibUo^ 
theca,  or  Mupi6^i/?Xov,  giving  a  critical  account  of  280  authors,  which  he  had 
read,  and  frequently  also  summaries  of  their  contents,  with  considerable  extracts. 
As  many  of  these  authors  are  no  longer  extant,  the  account  of  them  by  Photius 
is  extremely  valuable.  In  the  year  8o8,  the  emperor  Michad  III  deposed  tgnaJti- 
uSf  the  j>atriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  Photius  was  ordained,  sub-deacon,  dea- 
con, pnest,  and  patriarch,  in  four  successive  days.  The  friends  of  Ignatius,  and 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  refused  to  acknowledge  PkoUtu  as  a  leeitimate  patriarch. 
Yet  he  held  the  office,  till  AD.  867 ;  when,  having  offended  the  emperor,  he 
was  deposed,  and  IgnaUua  was  restored.  But  in  the  year  877,  Ignatius  died,  and 
Pkotiua  again  took  the  chair,  till  AD.  886,  when  the  new  emperor,  Leo  the  Phi- 
losopher, deposed  and  banished  him  to  a  convent  in  Armenia,  where  he  died 
about  AD.  690.  The  BtbUotkeea  of  Photius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  notes  of  Hae- 
schelius,  (the  very  faulty  Latin  by  SchoUj)  was  first  published  1601,  Fol.  and  has 
been  several  times  reprinted.  A  better  edition  was  promised  in  the  last  century, 
but  not  produced.  His  Epistles,  to  the  number  of  248,  were  published  Gr.  ana 
Lat.  by  R.  MaiUaguey  Lond.  1651,  Fol.  His  JVbm^cofum,  or  collection  of  eccl. 
canons,  embfacinc  xiv  Titnii,  with  the  Commentary  of  Tluod.  Balsamon,  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  both  the  JustelTt;  the  last  in  his  Biblioth.  Juris.  Ca- 
non. Paris  1662,  Tom.  ii.  p.  789.  Several  additional  letters  and  tracts  have  crept 
to  light  in  difierent  collections ;  but  his  extensive  commentaries  on  scripture,  his 
large  lexicon,  and  several  smaller  works,  remain  still  in  MS. — For  an  account  of 
his  writings,  see  FabriHuSf  Biblioth.  Gr.  Vol.  ix.  p.  381—519.  Of  his  public 
life,  and  the  controversies  in  which  he  was  Involved,  notice  will  be  taken  m  the 
next  chapter,  §  27  &c.     IVJ 
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ble. — J\/tcepJu)rtu^  also  patriarch  of  Constantmople,  who  wrote 
against  the  opposers  of  images,  and  some  other  works.(30) — 
Theodartu  Studites  is  likewise  indebted  to  the  controversy  res- 
pecting images,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation  among  those 
who  have  come  after  him.  (31)  Not  much  oetter  or  more  learn- 
ed were,  TTieodorxis  Chreptus^  who  suffered  much  in  defence  of 
image  worship  ;(32)  Methodius^  entitled  the  Confessor,  because 
no  penalties  or  pressure  could  induce  him  to  abandon  the  defence 
of  images  j(33)  Theodorus  Mucara  ;{ZA)  Petrus  Siculus;{S5) 

(30)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Martii  ad  diem  xiii.  p.  293.  OudiUf  Scrip- 
tores  Eccles.  Tom.  ii.  p.  2  Sec.  [Jfic^karus,  after  beinc  secretary  of  state  at 
Constantinople,  and  in  nigh  honor,  retired  from  the  world,  and  became  a  monk. 
He  was  learned,  devout,  and  exceedingly  zealous  for  imace-worship.  He  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  806 ;  but  was  expelled  his  see,  ten  years 
after,  bv  the  emperor  Leo  V,  who  was  opposed  to  image-worship ;  and  died  io 
exile,  AD.  828.  His  best  work  is,  a  Compendious  History,  from  Maurice,  AD. 
600,  to  AD.  769 ;  extant  in  the  Corpus  Hist.  Byzantinae.  He  also  wrote  a  Chro' 
nologia  TripattUay  or  a  Catalogue  of  public  men,  among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Latins,  &c.  and  a  24'i;i^0|xsrpia,  or  Index  of  canonical,  ecclesiastical,  and  apo- 
cryphal books ;  annexing  to  each,  the  number  of  lines  (^<X^0  it  contained.  Be- 
sides these  historical  works,  he  wrote  a  long  Epistle  to  pope  Leo  HI,  containing 
his  creed ;  several  small  collections  of  canons,  and  a  number  of  books  in  defence 
of  image-worship.     TV.] 

(31)  [Theodorus  StudiUs  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  AD.  759,  became  a  monk 
in  781,  and  abbot  in  794,  and  four  years  after  bead  of  the  monastery  Studium  in 
Constantinople ;  whence  his  surname  Studites.  He  was  zealous  even  to  mad- 
ness, in  favor  of  image- worship;  and  for  thirty  years,  was  the  insti^tor  of  re- 
bellions, and  the  dauntless  leader  of  them,  (when  out  of  prison,)  against  theeo- 
vernment;  which  was  opposed  to  ima«e-worship.  He  died.  AD.  826,  aged  67. 
Besides  a  few  tracts  on  monkery,  and  monkish  saints,  he  has  left  us  134  cate- 
chetical Discourses,  and  a  vast  number  of  inflammatory  letters,  in  defence  of  im- 
ajje-worehip,  most  of  which,  or  at  least  parts  of  them,  Baramus  has  inserted  in 
his  Annals.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning  and  talent ;  but  wasted  all  his 
strength  on  the  controversy  respecting  images.     Tr.] 

(32)  [Tkeodorus  Graptus  was  a  monk  of  Palestine,  went  to  Constantinople, 

LD,8l8,tO]'        ••  '••  "  -_........_.._.: r.-_i.._ 


AD.  ol8,  to  plead  the  cause  of  image- worship ;  was  banished  four  times,  for  his 
abuse  of  emperors  and  others,  and  bis  seditious  movements  in  iavor  of  images ; 
and  at  last  died  in  exile,  about  AD.  840.  He  has  left  us  a  Dispute,  an  Epistle, 
and  Creed;  all  in  defence  of  Images.     TV.] 

(33)  [Methodiits  Confessor,  was  well  born,  at  Syracuse  in  Sicily;  went  to 
Constantinople,  and  there  became  a  monk.  About  AD.  820,  the  patriarch  sent 
him  as  his  envoy  to  Rome.  Here  he  was  guilty  of  adultery,  and  did  penance. 
Returning  to  Constantinople,  he  became  very  zealous  in  defence  of  image-wor- 
ship; was  banished,  and  imprisoned,  and  wnipped.  But  in  842,  he  was  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  died  AD.  847 ;  and  has  left  us  five  orations, 
in  praise  of  monkery,  and  a  collection  of  canones  poenitentiales.  Some  of  his 
orations  have  passed' for  works  ofMetliodius  Patarcnsis,  who  flourished  AD.  290. 

(34)  PeUr  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  Tom.  i.  p.  35  &c.  [The  word  Abucara,  signi- 
fies h'shop  of  Caria,  He  followed  the  party  of  Photius  ;  but  afterwards  renoun- 
ced it,  and  joined  that  of  Ignatius.  According  to  Care,  he  flourished  AD.  867. 
He  has  left  us  about  40  Dissertations,  doctrinal  and  polemic,  against  heretics, 
Jews,  and  Muhaitimedans ;  which  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Jac.  Gretssr, 
with  the  Hodegus  of  Anastasius,  Ingolstadt  1606. 4to.     IV.] 

(35)  [Peter  Siculus,  (flourished,  AD.  392,)  was  a  learned  nobleman,  whom 
the  emperor  Basil  I.  sent  to  negociate  an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  Armenia. 
There  ne  became  acauainted  with  the  sect  of  the  new  MardchaeanSy  or  Patdiet- 
ans;  the  history  of  whose  origin,  progress,  and  decline,  he  afterwards  composed ; 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  Ingolstadt  1604,  4to.  and  partially,  in  Latin,  by  Baronius, 
Annals,  Tom.  ix;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxii.     TV.] 
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NieeioM  Dav%dy(^^)  and  others ;  whose  names  would  perhaps  have 
not  been  banded  down  to  this  day,  had  not  the  Greeks  been  in- 
volved m  contests  with  the  Latins,  on  several  subjects,  and  among 
themselves,  respecting  image  worship. — ^Among  the  Syrians,  the 
name  of  Motes  Barcephoi  is  famous ;  and  not  undeservedly. 
For  he  possessed  genius,  and  skill  in  writing,  beyond  most  oth- 
ers; as  his  works  evince.(37) 

(36)  Wficelas  David,  a  learned  bishop  of  Paphlagonia,  floanBhed  about  AD. 
880,  and  was  fltrongly  attached  to  the  party  of  Ignatius;  whose  life  be  compo- 
eed,  full  of  reproaches  against  Photius.  He  also  wrote  encomiums  on  the  xii 
apostles,  and  several  other  saints ;  a  defence  of  the  synod  of  Chalcedon,  and  a 
commentary  on  some  parts  of  Greg.  Naz.  His  life  of  Icnatius,  was  published, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  with  the  Acts  of  the  eighth  seneral  Council,  Ingolstadt  1604.  4to ; 
and  in  Harduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  v.  p.  944—1009.     2VJ 

(37)  Jos.  &'m.  ^sseman,  BibUoth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  127  &o.  [Jtfo- 
ses  Barcepha  was  a  Syrian  bishop  of  Beth-Raman,  and  inspector  of  the  charches 
in  Babylonia.  He  probably  flourished  near  the  close  of  this  century ;  Cave  saja^ 
about  AD.  990. — His  three  Books  de  Paradiso,  in  a  Latin  translation  from  tne 
Byriac,  by  J9ndr.  Masius,  were  published,  Antw.  1569.  6vo  ^  aad  then  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  zvii.  p.  456. 

The  Greek  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheimy  are  the  following. 

Meephorut,  Chartophylax,  wno  flourished,  perhaps  AD.  801)  and  wrote  two 
Epistles  to  Jfieodosius  a  monk  of  Corinth,  containing  solutions  of  several  difli* 
cult  questions  in  ethics :  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Jus  Gr.  et  Roman.  Lib.  v.  p. 
341.  and  Lat.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tpm.  zii. 

Josephus,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  brother  of  Theodorus  Studites,  and  also 
a  zealot  for  image-worship.  He  was  deposed,  AD.  809.  exiled,  and  died  aAer 
AD.  816.  Gretzer  (de  Cruce^  Tom.  ii.  p.  1200,)  has  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  an 
Oration  of  his,  on  the  exaltation  of  the  noly  cross ;  and  Baromus,  (Annales,  ad 
ann.  808,  §  22.)  has  given  us  an  Epistle  of  his,  in  Latin. 

JgmUiuSf  a  erammarian  and  deacon  at  Constantinople,  and  then  metropolitan 
of  Nice.  He  flourished  AD.  810,  and  was  alive  AD.  828.  His  life  of  the  patri- 
arch TarasiuSf  is  extant,  Lat.  in  SuriitSf  and  in  BoUand,  on  Feb.  25th.  His  life 
of  the  patriarch  Mcephorus^  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  flotacAenutf,  and 
Pandfrochf  on  March  12th. 

tfaucratitiSf  a  m^vk  of  Constantinople,  very^  active  in  favor  of  image- worship^ 
for  which  he  was  often  imprisoned.  He  flourished  from  AD.  813,  tiU  after  AD. 
820.  Several  letters  addressed  to  him  are  given  us  by  Baronius ;  and  a  very 
long  one  of  his^  containing  an  account  of  thesufierinss  of  the  imaee-wprshippers, 
is  inserted,  Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  ziv.p.  903.  Cave  (Hist.  Lit.  T'om. 
ii.)  gives  a  specimen  of  the  Greek )  but  did  not  deem  it  worth  publishing  en- 
tire. 

Theophanes,  the  brother  of  Theodorus  Graptns,  (see  Note  (32)  pa.  81.)  and  of 
the  same  character,  conduct,  and  fortune.  Yet  he  became  metropohtan  of  Nice, 
about  AD.  845,  We  have  a  Hymn,  consisting  of  iz  odes,  in  memory  of  hia 
brother ;  edited  bv  Comb^,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  his  Orig.  Constantinop.  p.  »M. 

Mickaelf  "Synceilus,  leader  of  the  choir  at  Constantinople,  a  zealot  for  image- 
worship,  in  which  cause  he  suffered  much.  He  flourished  (U>out  AD.  830 :  imd 
wrote  an  Encomium  on  St.  Dionys.  Areop.  which  is  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the 
0pp.  Dionys.  Areop.  Tom.  ii.  p.  B07 :  also  Encomium  on  the  holy  aneels  and 
arcnangels  of  Grod }  extant  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Otmt6^,  Auctuar.  Nov.  l^m.  i.  p. 
1525. 

€?«0r^,  HamartoluB,  an  Archimandrite,  wh6  flourished  about  AD.  842,  and 
wrote  a  Chronioon  from  the  creation  to  AD.  842,  which  still  exists  in  MS.  From 
it  the  sueceedinc  chronologists,  Oedremtf,  Thsopkanes,  CUyeaSf  Ac.  have  copied 
ill  that  is  valuable. 

IgnatiuSf  son  of  the  emperoi^  Michael  CuropalAta,  castrated  and  banished  by 
Leo  the  Armenian,  lived  a  monk  about  30  years,  wis  made  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople AD.  847,  quarrelled  with  Barda,  and  was  deposed  and  banished  AD.  858. 
In  the  year  867,  PkotmSy  his  competitor,  was  deposed,  and  Ignatius  restored  He 
died  in  878,  aced  80  years.  Two  letters  and  one  discoorse  of  his  are  extant, 
Latin,  in  flardutn'^  Concilia,  Tom.  v.  p.  791, 872, 937. 
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§  14.  At  the  head  of  the  Latin  writers,  may  justly  be  placed 
Mabanui  Maurui^  whose  last  office  was  that  of  archbisnop  oif 
Mentz.  He  was  the  common  preceptor  of  Germany  and  France  ; 
with  whom,  no  one  in  this  century,  can  be  compared,  either  for 
genius,  or  extent  of  learning,  or  the  multitude  of  books  he  com- 
posed. Whoever  acquaints  himself  with  the  opinions  of  Rabanus 
Maurus,  learns  all  that  the  best  of  the  Latins  thought  and  believ- 
ed, for  about  four  centuries  :  for  his  writings  were  m  the  hands  of 
all  the  learned. (38)— wSj^ofturcI  of  Lyons,  a  man  of  character 

Metrojpiuaus^  metropolitan  of  Smyrna,  AD.  858—859,  and  AD.  807—880.  He 
was  a  strenuotu  oppoeer  of  Phatnu,  and  roie  as  he  fell.  He  has  left  ue  a  letter, 
^▼ing  ns  the  histoiy  ofPhaHus,  from  AD.  858,  to  870 ;  whiph  is  extant  in  Latin, 
in  BaroniuMf  Annates,  ad  ann.  870,  §  453 ;  and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin's  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  V.  p.  1111. 

Basil  the  Macedonian,  Greek  emperor  from  AD.  8G7 — 886.  He  wrote  Exhor- 
tations to  his  son  Leo,  some  orations,  addresses,  and  epistles,  still  extant;  besides 
some  thin^  whieh  are  lost. 

Miehad  Psellus.  a  philosopher  who  flourished  AD.  870,  is  supposed  to  have 
written  some  of  tne  pieces,  which  go  under  the  name  of  another  Michael  Psel- 
lus, that  lived  in  the  eleventh  century ;  particularly  a  paraphrase  on  most  oi  the 
books  of  .iflrutoCle,  a  Dialogue  on  the  operations  of  demons,  a  Tract  concerning 
demons,  Sec. 

StylianuSf  sumamed  Mapa,  metropolitan  of  Neo-Cesarea  in  the  Provincia  Eu- 
phratensis,  who  flourished  about  AD.  870.  He  was  a  strong  partizan  of  Ijpuai- 
«s,  in  opposition  to  Photms;  for  which  be  suffered  a  temporary  deprivation  of 
bis  see.  He  has  left  us  two  Epistles,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  BarthUn^s  Concilia,  Tom. 
V.  p.  1122, 1130. 

Miekael^  the  monk,  Syncellus  to  the  patriarch  Ignatius',  flourished,  AD.  878 ; 
and  wrote  an  Encomium  on  Isnatius ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Harduin's  Concil- 
ia, Tom.  V.  p.  1009;  and  a  life  of  J%eodorus  Studites,  from  which  Bar&niuSf  in 
bis  Annals,  has  made  various  extracts. 

George,  chartophylax  of  the  creak  church  at  Constantinople,  and  archbishop  of 
Nicomedia,  about  AD.  880.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  Photius.  Several  ora- 
tions, and  some  poems  of  his,  in  praise  of  saints,  are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
Comb^,  Auctuar.  Nov.  Paris  1648.  Tom.  i.  p.  995. 

Leo  the  Philosopher,  Greek  emperor  from  AD.  886,  to  AD.  911.  He  has  left 
us  xvi  sacred  orations;  some  letters  and  tracts;  vpo^^fijpov  vofMXov,  siyeDdec- 
tus  Legwn,  in  Ix  Titnli ;  a  huce  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  Greek  empire,  pub- 
lished, Paris  1647.  Gr.  and  Lat.  m  vii.  Tomes,  Fol.  Jfovellae  ConsHhUumes  lU; 
and  TacHea,  aeu  de  re  militari  Opus. 

Jfieolaus,  sumamed  Mysticus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  AD.  892,  to 
AD.  903,  when  he  was  deposed  and  banished,  for  opposing  the  divorce  of  the 
empress,  and  the  maniage  of  another.  But  in  911,  he  was  restored,  and  lived 
till  924.  He  has  left  us  eiffht  Epistles ;  extant  in  the  collections  of  councils,  or 
in  Baronxus*  Annals.     7V.J 

^)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  Febr.  p.  500.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  Tome  v.  p.  151.  [Also,  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom. 
vi.  p.  1 — 45. — RaJbanus,  or  Brabanus,  surnamed  Maurus,  was  of  French  extract, 
and  born  of  respectable  parentage,  at  Mayence,  AD.  776.  He  studied  first  at 
Fulda,  where  he  was  made  deacon  in  801.  The  next  year,  he  removed  to  Tours, 
to  study  under  the  famous  Alndn.  After  one  or  two  years,  he  returned  to  Fulda, 
and  was  made  head  of  the  school  there,  at  the  age  of  25.  As  an  instructor  be 
was  BO  celebrated^  to  draw  young  men  of  talents  ftrom  a  great  distance.  Among 
his  pupils  were,  Walafrid  Strabo,  Servahts  Lrwus,  and  others,  who  were  among 
the  first  scholars  of  their  age.  In  the  year  822,  be  was  made  abbot  of  Fulda; 
in  which  office,  he  was  for  a  time  popular ;  but  at  lencth  the  monks  complained, 
that  he  was  so  ensaged  in  writing  books,  as  to  neglect  bis  active  duties.  He 
now  resigned  his  abbacy,  and  retired  to  a  literary  life.  This  was  in  842.  Five 
years  after,  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Mayence ;  in  which  ofl[ice  he  continued 
till  his  death,  AD.  857.— He  wrote  commentaries  on  all  the  canonical  books,  and 
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and  discernment,  and  not  destitute  of  learning,  would  have  de- 
served more  commendation,  if  he  had  not  been  a  defender  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  sons  of  Leiois  the  Meek,  against  their  own  fath- 
er.(39) — Hilduin  obtained  notoriety,  by  his  work  entitled  Areo- 
pagit%ca.{AO) — Eginhard^  abbot  of  Seligenstadt,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  life  of  Charlemagne^  and  of  other  works,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  neatness  of  his  style,  and  was  not  destitute  of 
other  excellences.(41) — Claudius  of  Turin  is  in  reputation  at  this 
day,  for  his  exposition  of  certain  books  of  scripture,  and  for  his 
Chronology. (42) — Freculphus  of  Lisieux,  whose  Chronicon  is 

several  of  the  apocryphal ;  also  sermons,  letters,  and  tracts.    Most  of  bis  works, 
as  published,  are  comprized  in  vi  vol.  Folio,  Cologne  1627.     TV.] 

(39)  CoUmiay  Histoire  litter,  de  la  YJlle  de  Lvon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  93.  Noureau 
Dictionaire  Histor.  Critique.  Tom.  i.  p.  178.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France, 
Tome  iv.  p.  567  &c.  (and  Cavt*s,  Historia  Litteraria,  Tom.  ii.  Agobard  was  a 
Franc,  called  from  Spam  to  be  coadjutor  of  Leidradj  archbishop  of  Lyons,  AD. 
813,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded.  He  was  a  man  of  an  ardent,  independent 
mind,  of  great  learning,  and  inflexibility.  He  attacked  the  superstitions  of  the 
age,  so  far  as  he  discovered  them,  with  ooldness ;  was  very  zealous  against  the 
Jews,  to  whom  the  French  kings  were  disposed  to  grant  privileges ;  and  taking 
sides  with  Lotkaire  and  Pipin  against  their  father  Lewis  the  Meek,  he  went  so 
far,  that  on  a  reconciliation  between  those  soverei^s,  he  was  deprived  of  bis 
bishopric.  However,  he  was  restored,  and  held  his  office  till  his  death  in  840. 
He  attacked  Feiiz  of  Urgel ;  wrote  a^inst  image- worship,  against  the  trial  by 
ordeal,  and  ogainst  the  belief  that  evil  spirits  can  produce  storms  and  hail  and 
thunder ;  and  when  some  pretended  toUckes  were  arraigned  before  bim,  he  cau- 
eed  them  to  be  whipped,  till  they  confessed  that  they  deceived  the  people,  in 
order  to  gain  a  livelihood.  His  works  were  first  published  by  Masson,  Paris 
1605,  8vo  ;  and  then,  much  better,  together  with  those  of  Leidrad  his  predeces- 
sor, and  AmvJUf  his  successor,  by  Stephen  BaluTx,  Paris  1666.  ii.  vol.  8vo.     TV.] 

(40)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p.  607.  [and  Cave^  Historia 
Litteraria,  Tom.  II. — Hilduin  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  about  AD.  814,  and 
of  St.  Germain  near  Caris  in  816 ;  also  archchaplain  of  the  palace.  Afler  being 
in  great  favor  with  Letois  the  Meek,  ho  joined  toe  rebellion  of  his  sons,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  offices,  and  banished  to  Corbey  in  Saxony,  AD.  830.  But  soon 
ftfler  he  was  restored  to  his  Parisian  abbacies.  Lewis  now  directed  him  to 
write  a  full  history  of  St.  Dionysius,  the  founder  of  his  monastery,  and  the  repu- 
ted first  bishop  of  Paris.  This  Hilduin  executed  in  his  famous  Areopacitica. 
He  there  makes  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  mentioned  Acts  xvii.  34,  afler  being 
bishop  of  Athens,  to  have  traveled  to  Rome,  thence  to  Aries,  and  at  last  to  Paris, 
where  he  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  (Dionysius),  converted  vast  num- 
bers, was  bishop  of  that  region,  and  at  length  suffered  martyrdom,  in  tlie  reign 
of  Vomitian,  To  him  also,  hp  ascribes  ail  the  works,  that  ^o  under  the  name 
of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  This  is  his  famous  Areopagitica,  a  mere  bun- 
dle of  idle  tales,  once  indeed  generally  believed,  but  now  universally  rejected. 
TV.] 

(41)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p  550;  and  his  Life  of  CharU^ 
magnsy  as  published  by  Herm.  SchnUncke.     [See  above,  pa.  18.  Note  (35).   TV.] 

(4^2)  St^e  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eccles.  de  M.  du  Pin,  Tome 
i.  p.  2d4.  [Claudius  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  educated  under  Felix  of  Orgel. 
In  812  or  813,  he  became  a  preshvter  in  the  court  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  and  com- 
menced writing  commentaries.  In  821,  Lewis  made  him  bishop  of  Turin.  He 
immediately  set  himself  against  all  image- worship,  and  even  removed  and  de- 
stroyed the  pictures,  and  images,  throughout  his  aiocess.  This  excited  strong 
opposition,  and  involved  him  in  controversy  all  his  life.  Yet  he  persevered, 
denounced  image-worship  as  idolatry,  denied  that  the  cross  was  to  be  honored 
disapproved  of  pilgrimages,  questioned  the  snpremacy  of  the  pope,  &c.  Hence 
some  have  considered  him  as  a  great  reformer,  and  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Waldenses.  He  certainly  opposed  some  of  the  superstitions  of  the  age  ; 
and  probably  contributed  to  preserve  more  independence  of  the  pope,  and  great 
«r  purity  of^  doctrine  and  worship  in  the  Alpine  countries,  than  in  most  other 
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Still  extant,  compiled  almost  entirely  in  the  very  words  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  (43) — Servatus  Lupus j  whose  Epistles  and  tracts 
are  still  extant,  ranks  among  the  most  agreeable  writers  of  those 
times ;  nor  was  he  so  much  lacking  in  subtiky,  as  in  elegance  and 
extent  of  learning.(44) — Drepanius  Florusj  called  also  Florus 
JUagisteTf  has  left  us  Poems,  Expositions  of  some  books  of  scrip- 
ture, and  a  few  other  writings.(45) — Chriitian  JDruthtnar  ex- 
pounded the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.(46) — Godeschalcus,  a  monk 
of  Orbais,  is  rendered  immortal  by  the  controversies  respecting  di- 

partfl  of  Europe.  The  Catholics  have  never  been  partial  to  him.  Indeed,  they 
tax  him  with  ^reat  errors.  Yet  he  was  never  arraigned  as  a  heretic ;  nor  re- 
moved from  his  bishopric,  tilf  bfs  death,  about  AD.  839.  His  commentary  on 
the  epistle  to  the  Graiations,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xiv.  p.  134.  His  oth- 
er commentaries,  though  not  inferior  perhaps  to  those  of  RaoanuSf  still  lie  in 
MS.  Probably,  they  are  unfavorable  to  popery  :  for  it  appears,  that  he  main- 
tained the  original  parity  of  bishops  and  presbyters.  He  wrote  on  Genesis  three 
Books  ;  on  Exodus  four  Books ;  on  Leviticus ;  on  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  on 
the  other  epistles  of  Paul ;  a  short  scripture  Chronology ;  and  tracts  on  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  saints,  which  are  lost,  except  large  fraements  quoted  by  his 
antBjgonists.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Litteraria ;  Fleury,  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  Livr. 
xlvii.  cap.  20,  21.  SckroMkh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  281, 407  &jc.  and  Mil- 
ner*s  Church  Hist.  Cent.  ix.  ch.  iii.     2r.] 

(43^  [Preadphus  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fulda,  and  was  made  bishop  be- 
fore AD!  824.  Leuis  the  Meek  sent  him  as  an  envoy  to  the  pope,  AD.  829.  He 
was  present  in  various  councils,  AD.  829, 835, 837,  846,  and  849 :  and  died  about 
AD.  850.  His  Chronicon  is  in  twelve  Books ;  the  seven  first,  extend  from  the 
creation  to  the  christian  era;  the  other  five  reach  to  AD.  606.  The  work  was 
published,  Cologne  1539.  Fol.  Heidelb.  1597.  8vo.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  xiv.  p.  1061.     2V.] 

(44)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  v.  p.  255.  [Latputy  sumamed  Ssr- 
vatus,  was  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  of  Ferrara.  From  about  AD.  828,  he 
spent  eight  years  at  Fulda,  under  Rabanu*  ;  then  some  time  at  Seligenstadt,  with 
Eginhard.  He  next  went  to  court,  and  in  842  was  made  abbot  of  Ferrara.  He 
was  in  several  councils,  and  once  envoy  to  Rome.  His  death  was  afler  AD. 
861.  He  wrote  Liber  de  tribus  question  ibus ;  sa.  freewill,  predestination,  and 
the  superabundance  of  Christ's  merits ;  also  a  Collectaneum,  on  the  same  sub- 
jects ;  the  life  of  St.  Wigbert ;  the  life  of  St.  Maximin  of  Treves ;  and  130 
fpisUes ;  all  well  edited  by  S.  BeUuze^  Paris  1664.  8vo,  and  then  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xiv.  p.  1. — Dr.  Mosheim's  account  of  his  style,  seems  not  very  con- 
sistent. Jjupus  «vrote  in  an  esMy,  flowing  style,  tolerably  chaste  for  that  age ; 
but  not  very  vigorous,  nor  very  brilliant :  yet  on  the  whole  agreeable.     TV.] 

(45)  Coloma,  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Lyon,  Tom.  ii.  p.  135.  Hist.  Litter,  de  la 
France,  Tom.  v.  p.  213  &o,  ^Florus  was  a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Lyons,  and 
flourished  about  AD:  837 ;  yet  he  was  a  writer  as  late  as  AD.  852.  His  com- 
mentaries on  all  the  epistles  of  Paul,  are  printed  as  the  work  of  Beda.  They  are 
a  compilation  from  Cfyprian,  Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  about  9  other  fathers.  He 
also  wrote  on  the  canon  of  the  mass;  on  using  compulsion  with  the  Jews ;  on 
the  election  and  duties  of  a  bishop ;  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms ;  three  Books 
on  predestination,  against  John  Scottu;  nine  poetic  paraphrases  of  some  Psalms, 
Hymns,  and  Epistles ;  and  five  other  poems.  Some  of  these  are  published,  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  viii,  and  xv.  MabUUfny^  Analect.  Tom.  iv.  DacMer^ 
Spicileg.  Tom.  xii,  Mauguin,  Vindiciae  Gratiae  &g.  Tom.  i.  &c.  The  rest 
were  never  printed.     2V.J 

(46)  Histoire  Litter,  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p.  84.  [Druthmar  was  a  French 
Renedictine  monk  of  Corbey,  and  flourished  about  AD.  840.  His  commentair 
on  Matthew,  is  so  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  tiansubstantiation,  that  the  friencfs 
of  that  doctrine  have  labored  hard,  to  prove  the  work  corrupted  by  the  Luthe- 
rans; but  in  vain,  for  it  was  first  publisned^  before  Luther  be^an  to  assail  pope- 
ry, in  the  year  1514,  by  Edm.  ^Ibertin.  It  is  now  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  Tom. 
XV.  p.  86.    See  Cave,  Historia  Litter.  Tom.  ii.     TrJ] 
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vine  grace  and  predestination,  to  which  he  gave  rise.(47) — P«- 
ehasius  Radbertj  a  man  of  fame  in  the  controversies  respecting 
the 'Lord's  supper,  has  left  us,  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  that 
subject,  which  afforded  matter  for  a  long  debate  in  that  age;(48) 
— Bertram  or  Ratramn^  a  monk  of  Corbey,  was  the  principal 
antagonist  of  Radbert.  His  tract  on  the  Lord's  supper,  drawn  up 
hy  order  of  Charles  the  Bald,  occasioned  likewise  much  debate 
amoag  the  learned. (49) — Haymo  of  Halberstadt,  wrote  books  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  specimens  rather  of  industry,  than  of 
genius  and  leammg.(50) — Walafrid  Strabo  deserved  well  of  the 

(47)  [Godeschaicus  or  GottefckaleuSf  was  of  Saxon  origin,  and  educated  in  the 
monastery  of  Fulda.  When  arrived  at  manhood,  be  wished  no  longer  to  lead  a 
monastic  life ;  but  was  compelled  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  bis  iather  bad  de- 
voted him  to  such  a  life  in  bis  childhood,  and  tnat  no  human  power  could  va- 
cate the  transaction.  He  now  removed  to  Orbais,  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  and 
was  so  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  that  he  was  surnamed  Fulgentiug,  Upon  some 
<)isaffection  between  him  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocess,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and 
thence  to  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  Augttstint  was  his  favorite  author;  and  be 
now  began  to  advance  the  opinions  of  Augustine  respecting  divine  grace,  and  a 
twofold  predestination.  Many  favored  those  views  :  but  more  were  opposed  to 
them.  The  synod  of  Mayence,  AD.  847,  condemned  his  sentiments  \  and  the 
president,  Rahanut  Maurus,  sent  him  to  Hincnuur,.  archbishop  of  Rkeims,  to 
whose  diocess  he  belonged.  The  next  year,  he  was  arraigned  oefore  the  synod 
of  Chiersey,  condemned,  degraded,  and  shut  up  by  Hincmar  in  the  monastery  of 
Hauteville;  and  afler  21  years  confinement,  died  in  prison.  He  persevered  to 
the  last  in  his  opinions,  and  was  denied  christian  burial.  He  wrote  two  state- 
ments of  hb  fidth,  a  longer  and  a  shorter ;  both  of  which  are  extant.  In  one  of 
them  he  offered  to  be  cast  into  boiling  water  or  oil,  tmd  to  stake  the  truth  of  his 
doctrine  on  the  issue.  He  also  wrote  a  letter  or  two,  and  a  tract,  on  predestina- 
tion ;  but  they  are  lost.  See  Cantis  Historia  Litter.  Maugyin^  Vinoiciae  Prae- 
destinationts  et  Gratiae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  45  &c.  L.  Ctilal^  Historia  Gotteschalci  Pne- 
destinatiani ;  Schroeckhf  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  5  &c.  J.  MUner,  charcb 
Hist.  Cent.  ix.  ch.  iv.     TV.] 

(48)  [Paschasius  Radbert  was  a  French  monk,  bom  about  AD  786.  In  the 
year  844,  he  became  abbot  of  Corbey  in  France.  He  was  a  member  of  the  synod 
of  Chieisey  ;  which  condemned  Godeschaicus ,  AD.  849 :  and  died  Apr.  26,  AD. 
851.  The  Protestants  regard  him  as  the  man  who  introduced  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  into  the  Romish  church.  Berengarius  taxed  him  with  this ; 
and  even  Bellarmm  (de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  p.  288,)  says  :  Hie  auctor  primus 
fuit,  qui  serio  et  etmiose  tcripsit  de  veritate  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini  in  £u- 
charistia.  Bui  MMfUUmyy  (Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  Praef.  p.  ix  &c.) 
endeavors  to  confute  this  charge.  He  wrote  Expositions  of  Matthew,  of  the  book 
of  lamentations,  of  the  44th  Psalm ;  de  Sacramento  cornoris  etsansuinis  D.  N. 
Jesu,  ad  Pacidum  Liber ;  de  corpore  et  sang.  Domini,  ad  Frude|^dum  Episto- 
la;  the  life  of  St.  Adolhard ;  the  passion  of  SS.  Rufinusand  Valerius  *.  all  which 
were  published  by  Sirmondy  Paris  1618.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Wa- 
la ;  and  de  partu  virginis,  Libri  ii.  See  OatJ«,  Hist.  Litt.  vol.  ii.  and  MMUomf, 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  126—142.     Tr.] 

(49)  Concerning  both  Radhert  and  Ratramny  see  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  Tom.  v.  p.  287,  and  332.  [Bertram  or  Ratramn,  was  a  French  monk  of 
old  Corbey,  and  afterwards  abbot  of  Orbais.  He  flourished  as  early  as  840,  and 
was  still  alive  in  870.  He  was  a  devout,  modest,  and  learned  man :  aud  wroie 
de  partu  virginis,  proving  that  the  Savior  was  born  in  the  ordinary  manner; 
which  Radhert  answered,  maintaining  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  j  de  prae- 
destinatione  Libri  ii,  in  vindication  of  the  sentiments  of  Godesdudcus  ;  contra 
Graecorum  errores  Libri  iv ;  de  corpore  et  sang.  Domini ;  in  opposition  to  Radr 
iert;  and  deanima  Liber.     3V.]  ..    ,       „  .^      li        _. 

(50)  Of  the  works  commonly  ascribed  to  Haymo,  a  considerable  part  are  not 
his,  but  the  productions  of  Remigiut  of  Auxerre.  See  Casimir  Otidm,  Comment 
de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  Tom.  ii.  p  330.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Toni.  v. 
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church  in  that  age,  by  his  Poems,  his  Lives  of  Saints,  and  bis  Ex- 
position of  difficult  passages  of  scripture.(51') — Hincmar  of 
Rheims,  deserves  a  very  honorable  place  among  the  Latin  writers 
of  this  century.  For  bis  writings  on  various  subjects,  shew,  that 
bis  mind  was  not  of  the  ordinary  class,  but  elevated,  independent, 
and  zealous  for  truth.  But  he  at  the  same  time  was  arrogant,  and 
of  a  restless  temper.  His  works  throw  much  light  on  both  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  age.(52 )—JoAn  Ertge" 
na  Scotusj  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Bald,  combined  the  study  of  philosophy  with  that  of  theology,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  and  fame,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  mmd, 
and  by  his  translations  from  Greek  into  Latin,  as  well  as  by  his 
original  compositions.(53) — Rem{giu8,{M)  BertharttiSf{b5)  .d- 

p.  111.  Tom.  vt.  p.  106.  Le  Beuf,  Recaeil  des  Diss,  sar  rHistoirede  la  France, 
Tom.  i.  p.  278.  [Haymo  or  Aymo^  was  a  disciple  of^cuin,  an  intimate  ftiend  and 
fallow  stadent  of  Rakanus  Mourns,  a  monk  or  Fulda,  abbot  of  Hersfeld  AD.  839, 
and  bishop  of  Halberstadt  AD.  841.  He  was  at  the  synod  of  Mayence  in  848, 
and  died  o53.  Among  the  writings  ascribed  to  him,  are  Commentaries  on  the 
Pbalms,  on  Isaiah,  on  the  epistles  of  Paul,  on  the  Apocalypse ;  all  of  which  are 
mere  compilations  from  the  fathers;  Historiae  Eccles.  Breviarium,  sive  dp  Chris- 
tianomm  reram  memoria  Libri  x.  a  mere  abridgement  of  Rvfinta  ;  some  Homi- 
lies ;  ds  amore  patriae  eoelestis  Libri  iii ;  and  de  corpore  et  sang.  Domini  Trac- 
tatus.  See  Cavty  Hist.  Litt.  Tom.  ii.  and  MabUUmyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Tom.  vj>.  585  Ac.     TV.] 

(51)  See  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  ▼.  p.  59.  [WalaJHd  StrdbOf 
(or  Strdbus,  i.e.  squaU-eyed,)  was  a  Suabian ;  studied  in  the  monastery  of  Riche- 
nau,  then  at  Fulda,  under  Rabanus  ;  became  head  of  the  school,  and  at  last  abbot 
of  Ricfaenaa,  AD.  842.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  year  849.  He  was  learned, 
and  a  pleaainc  writer;  yet  bathed  in  monkish  superstition.  He  wrote  de  Officiis 
divinb,  sive  de  exordiis  et  incrementis  rerum  ecclesiasticarnm  Liber ;  Lives  of 
St.  Oall,  St.  OthOj  St.  Blaitknua^  St.  Mamma,  St.  Leudtgar ;  and  the  vision  of 
St.  Wittin;  various  Poems;  a  Tract  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  the 
Glossa  Ordinaria  interlinearis  in  S.  Scripturam ;  which  is  extracted  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  Rabtmna  Mmarus.     TV.] 

(52)  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  ▼.  p.  544.  [Bincmar  was  a  French- 
man, of  noble  birth,  educated  under  Htlduin,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denys  near 
Paris.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  and  in  great  ravor  at 
court.  In  the  Year  830,  he  bad  leave  to  accompany  Hilduin  in  his  banishment  to 
Saxony.  In  the  year  845,  h^  was  made  archbishop  of  Rheims,  in  which  office  he 
continued  till  his  death,  AD.  882.  Possessing  talents  of  the  first  order,  and  great 
activity  and  perseverance,  his  influence  at  court,  and  in  all  the  ecclesiastical 
transBctionB  of  that  part  of  the  counkrVy  was  immense.  Against  Aujnistinianism, 
and  is  flivor  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  he  was  eaually  strenuous. 
Yet  he  was  not  free  from  superstition ;  as  appears  from  bis  justincation  of  a  trial 
^ordeal,  (Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  676,)  and  his  behef  in  purgatory  and  visions,  (Ibid.  p. 
805).  Most  or  his  writinss  are  still  extant,  edited  by  Sirmond,  Paris  1645,  3 
vol.  Fol.  They  consist  of  Tetters  on  important  subjects  and  events ;  Capitula,  or 
ecclesiastical  rules ;  confutations  of  Gotteschalchus,  &c.  See  Cbve,  l£st.  Litt. 
Tom.  ii.  Sehroedch,  Kirchengesch.  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  20  &o>.     TV.] 

(53)  See  Herm.  ConringiuSf  Antiquitates  Academicae,  p.  309.  Histoire  Litte- 
rure  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p.  416  &c.  and  others.  [John  Scoots  Erigmaf  was 
a  native  either  of  Scotland,  or  Ireland  ;  and  a  very  profound  scholar.  He  passed 
most  of  his  lifb  in  France,  and  at  the  court  of  Ckairue  the  Bald.  About  the  year 
860,  he  wrote  his  tract  de  Praedestinatione  Dei  contra  Gotteschtdcum,  in  19  cnap- 
ten.  Being  well  acquainted  vrith  Greek,  he  acquired  the  subtlety  of  an  Aristo- 
taliao,  and  the  propensity  to  mysticism  of  a  Platonist.  His  great  work,  he  entitled 
irfpi  (^ixt^M  (AepiO'fJbaro^,  de  devi«one  naturae,  seu  de  rerum  naturis,  Libri  v. 
ed.  Oxon.  1681.  Fol.  He  translated  the  works  of  the  Pgeudo-Dianysius  Areop. 
and  the  Scholia  of  St.  Maximus  on  difficult  passages  of  Gregory  Naz.  and  corn- 
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do,(56)  Aimoin,{57)  Heric,{5S)  JRe^tno  of  Pnim, (59^  and  oth- 
ers, are  here  passed  over,  as  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  them  may 
easily  be  obtamed  from  common  writers.(60) 

posed  a  Tract  on  the  Lord's  supper ;  which  is  lost,  but  iu  which  he  is  said  to 
have  denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. — Several  writers  confound  him 
with  Johnf  a  Saxon  monk,  whom  king  Alfred  invited  over  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, to  teach  in  his  school  at  Oxford,  and  who  was  murdered  by  the  envious 
monks.  But  MabiUany  (Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi,  p.  114  dx.)  shows, 
that  he  was  a  different  person  *,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  going  to  Eng- 
land, in  the  days  o£  Alfred.    He  was  alive  At>.  872.     TV.] 

(54)  [There  were  two  eminent  men  in  this  century,  of  the  name  of  i?e- 
migivs.  The  one,  bishop  of  Lyons,  and  active  from  Al).  850  to  AD.  875,  in 
several  councils,  in  behalrof  Augustinianism,  and  Godeschalchus.  He  wrote  de 
tribus  Episcoporum  cpidtolis  Liber,  sen  Responsio  ecclesiae  Lugdunensis  nomine 
fkcta  adversus  Hincmari,  Rabani,  et  anonymi  Episcopi  epistolas  ;  (in  defence  of 
Augustinianism ;)  Libellus  de  tenenda  Scripturae  veritate,  et  SS.  Patrum  authoii- 
tate  sectanda ;  and  Absolutio  questionis  de  generali  per  Adamum  damnatione,  et 

SieciaU  per]  Christum  ex  eadem  ereptione  electorum.  These  Tracts  are  in  the 
iblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xv,  and  in  Jnau^ion,  Collectio  Scriptor.  de  Praedestina- 
tione  &C.  Tom.  i. — The  other  Remigius  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Germain, 
in  Auxerre ;  and  hence  called  Autissiodorensis.  In  the  year  882,  or  subsequent- 
ly he  was  called  to  Rheims,  to  take  charge  of  the  bishop's  school.  He  died  about 
AJD.  900.  His  works  are  Commentaries  on  all  the  Psalms  of  David ;  on  the  11 
last  minor  prophets ;  on  the  epistles  of  St  Paul ;  (sometimes  ascribed,  though 
fidsely ,  to  Haymo  of  Halberstadt ;)  and  an  exposition  of  the  mass.  All  these  are 
oompiIationB  nt>m  the  fathers.     TV.] 

(55)  r^.  Bertharius  was  of  noble  French  origin,  and  first  a  monk,  and  then 
abbot  or  Monte  Cassino  in  Italy,  from  AD.  856,  till  his  death  in  the  year  884. 
The  Saracens  frequently  plundered  that  monastery,  and  at  last  slew  Berlharhi* 
at  the  altar.  See  Mabillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  472  &c.  He 
wrote  several  discourses,  poems,  and  lives  or  eulogies  of  saints  ',  most  of  which 
remain  unpublished  in  the  archives  of  his  monastery.     TV.] 

(5G)  lAaoy  a  French  monk,  bom  about  AD.  800,  made  archbishop  of  Vienne 
AD.  860,  and  died  AD.  876.  Ho  was  much  esteemed,  and  active  in  several  coun- 
cils, in  favor  of  Auffustinianiam.  He  wrote  a  Martyrology,  before  he  was  a  bishop, 
and  ailer wards,  a  hrief  chronology,  from  the  creation  to  about  AD.  870;  also 
the  lives  of  some  saints.    See  MMfilUmy,  1.  c.  Tom.  vi.  p.  27S—290.     TV.] 

(57)  [Aimoin  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Germain  near  Paris,  near  the  close  of 
this  century.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  miracles  and  of  the  removal  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  George ;  which  is  extant  in  MabitUmu,  I.  c.  Tom. 
iv.  p.  96  &Ai.  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  45  &c.  This  Aimoin  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Almoin  the  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  in  the  11th  century,  the  author  of  the 
Historia  de  rebus  gestis  Francorum.  See  Labbi  de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  ad  B^lr 
larminum,  p.  305  cus.     TV.] 

(58)  [Herricus  or  ErricuSf  born  at  Hery,  %  village  near  Auxerre,  and  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  at  Auxerre,  near  the  close  of  this  century.  He  wrote  six  Books  of 
poetry,  on  the  life  of  St.  Germain ;  and  two  Books  of  prose,  respecting  his  mira- 
cles; besides  numerous  Homilies,  some  of  which  are  now  inserted  in  the  Homi* 
liarium  of  Paid  Diaconus.    See  Care,  Hist.  Litt.  Tom.  ii.     TV.] 

(59)  [Regino  was  a  German,  a  monk  of  Prum,  in  the  diocess  of  Treves,  chosen 
abbot  there  AD.  892 ;  opposed,  and  induced  to  resign  AD.  899.  He  died  AD. 
908.  His  Chronicon,  from  the  christian  era  to  the  year  907,  and  continued  hj 
another  hand  to  AD.  972,  relates  chiefly  to  the  af^rs  of  the  Franca  and  Tea- 
tones.  It  is  printed  amon|^  the  Scriptores  rerum  German,  ed.  ofPutoriuSy  Tom. 
i.  His  two  Books  de  disciplinis  ecclesiasticis  et  religione  Christiana  (a  coUoc- 
tion  from  councils,  and  the  fathers,  relating  to  ecclesiastical  law,)  'Itfe  best  edited 
by  Stepk.  Baluze,  Paris  1671.  8vo.     Tr.] 

(60)  rThe  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Masheim,  are  the  following. 
Benedictus  Anianensis,  born  in  lower  Languedoc,  AD.  751,  educated  at  eourt, 

and  for  some  years  employed  in  civil  life.  In  the  year  774,  he  retired  to  a  mo- 
nastery :  and  6  years  afler,  to  avoid  being  made  abbot,  withdrew  to  a  cell  near 
the  river  Aniane,  where  monks  gathered  around  him,  and  he  became  abbot  of 
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that,  «Dd  a  dozen  other  monasteries  propagated  from  it.  He  died  AD.  814.  See 
hie  li/e,  written  by  ^do.  his  disciple,  m  MabUlonyj  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Tom.  T.  p.  183 — ^215.  He  wrote  Codex  Regularum  Monasticar.  (a  collection  of 
the  rules  of  most  orders  of  monks,  preyioos  to  his  time ;)  edited  by  L.  Holsteinius, 
1661,  and  Paris  1664.  4to.-^Coneordia  Regular um; — a  collection  of  exhortations 
to  monks  ;  Modus  diversarttm  poeniteiUiantm  ;  and  some  epistles. 

Ludffer^  a  monk  of  Utrecht,  who  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  traveled  in 
Italy ;  became  abbot  of  Werden,  and  bishop  of  Mimeguen,  AD.  803,  and  died  AD . 
809.  See  his  life,  written  by  AUfrid,  the  second  bishop  after  him,  in  MabilUm^, 
1.  c.  Tom.  T.  p.  14—33.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Si,  Gregory  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and 
some  letters,  still  extant. 

Smaragdus,  abbot  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  diocess  of  Verdun ;  flourished  aboat 
AD.  810,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Lessons  from  the  Gospels  and  Epis- 
tles ;  Diadema  Monaehorum;  a  commentary  on  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  Via 
Regia;  a  letter  for  Charlemagne  to  the  pope;  Acts  of  a  conference  at  Rome  AD. 
810 ;  and  a  grammatical  commentary  on  Donatus,  in  fourteen  Books.  The  last, 
never  published. 

Anuuariusj  a  deacon,  and  perhaps  rural  bishop  of  Metz.  He  flourished  from 
AI>.  812,  to  AD.  836 ;  and  wrote  de  divinis  sive  ecclesiasticis  officiis  Libri  iv ; 
and  de  ordine  antiphonenim  Liber )  (both  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  Tom,  xiv.) 
also  some  epistles,  Ecloga  in  canonem  missae,  and  rcgula  seu  institutio  canonico- 
mm. 

Hatio,  abbot  of  Richenau,  and  bishop  of  Basle  AD.  611 — 836.  He  wrote  some 
capitala  for  his  diocess,  and  an  account  of  the  visions  of  WetUn,  HUdsgatd^ 
and  other  monkish  saints. 

Hettiui  or  Hetto,  archbishop  of  Treves,  AD.  814  &c.  has  left  us  two  Epistles. 
FrolkariitMyBbhot  of  St.  Aper,tind  bishop  of  Toul,  AD.  817—837.    He  wiote 
Epistolaniro  Liber,  addressed  to  various  bishops;  published  by  Duehesne,  among 
the  Scriptores  rerum  Francicarum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  719. 

Ebbo  or  EbOj  a  German,  educated  at  the  imperial  court,  employed  some  time  in 
civil  affairs,  then  abbot  of  St.  Remigius,  and  AD.  816  archbishop  of  Rbeims.  In 
822,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  commission  to  convert  the  northern  na^ 
tions  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  made  two  journeys  to  Denmark.  In  the  year 
833,  he  joined  the  revolt  of  Lothaire  acainst  his  father  Lewis  ;  for  which  he  lost 
his  bishoprick,  and  was  kept  in  custody  at  Fulda  and  other  places.  In  840,  he 
was  restored  to  his  see ;  but  lost  it  the  next  year.  In  844,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Hildesheim  ;  and  died  AD.  851.  Of  this  restless  prelate,  we  have  nothing  re- 
maining, hot  his  Apologeticus,  presented  to  the  council  of  Hildesheim ;  and  pub- 
lished in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

HaUtgariuSf  bishop  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  AD.  816.  He  accompanied  Ebbo 
in  one  of  his  excursions  to  Denmark.  In  828,  the  emperor  Levns  sent  him  as 
envoy  to  Constantinople.  Ho  returned  the  next  year,  with  abundance  of  relics  ; 
and  died  in  831.  He  wrote  Opus  de  vitiis  et  virtutibus,  remediis  peccatorum,  et 
ordine  et  judiciis  poenitontiae  sex  Libris  absolutum ;  published  by  H.  Canisivs, 
and  in  the  Bibliotn.  Patrum,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  906. 

Paockal  II.  pope  AD.  817—824,  has  left  us  three  Epistles ;  which  are  in  the 
oollection  of  tne  Councils. 

SedulittSj  a  Scot,  who  flourished  about  AD.  618,  and  compiled  from  the  fathers 
a  CoUectaneumf  seu  Explanatio  in  Epistolos  S.  Pauli ;  which  is  extant  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  vi.  p.  4D4.  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Sedvlivs  the 
poet.  See  Lal/be,  de  Scriptor.  Ecclesiast.  apud  Bellamunumf  de  Scriptor.  Eccle- 
siast.  p.  149—152. 

Ihtngalj  a  monk  of  St.  Denys  near  Paris,  AD.  821.  He  wrote  a  confutation 
of  Claudius  of  Turin,  in  vindication  of  image-worship ;  which  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patrum,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  196,  and  a  letter  to  Charlemagnej  6e  eclipsi  solari. 

Jcmiis,  bishop  of  Orleans,  AD.  821—^3.  He  wns  much  employed  on  conn* 
oils;  and  wrote  acainst  ClaudtuM  of  Turin,  an  Apologeticum  forretamina  images, 
but  without  worshipping  them,  in  three  Books;  lUso  de  institutione  laicorum 
Libri  iii,  and  de  institutione  regik  Liber ;  extant  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  Tom. 
ziv.p.  166. 

Eugetuus  II.  pope,  AD.  824—627,  has  left  us  two  Epistles,  and  nine  DecreU ; 
which  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

Gregory  IV,  pope,  AD.  828—844.  Three  of  his  Epistles  are  in  the  collections 
of  Councils;  and  another,  concerning  the  monastery  of  Fleury,  in  BalntU  Mis- 
cell.  Tom.  ii.  p.  145. 
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AnsegisuSf  abbot  of  Tsnoaa  monasterieB  in  Fruie«,  from  AD.  807,  till  1m 
death  in  633.  He  collected  the  Capitularia  CaroU  Magni  de  rebaaprae'^ertim 
eccleaiasticia,  in  four  Books ;  beat  edited  b^  Steph,  BaLustj  Paria  1677,  ii  Tooh, 
Fol.  Hia  life,  written  by  a  contemporary,  ia  in  MakUUmyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Bened.  Tom.  T.p.dOSdltc. 

^rdo,  called  Smaragdus,  abbot  of  Aniane,  and  author  of  the  life  of  hb  prede- 
eeaaor  Benecftcatf  Anianenaia ;  which  is  in  MahUlonyf  1.  c.  Tom.  v.  p.  183  dkc. 
Several  other  worka  have  been  aacribed  to  him ;  but  aome  adjudge  them  to  an- 
other of  the  aame  name. 

TTieganuSf  a  learned  French  jeptleman,  and  anflragan  ^  the  archbiabop  of 
Trevea.  He  flouriahed  about  AD.  837 ;  and  wrote  Annalea  de  geatia  Ludorici 
Imp.  ab  ann.  613,  uaque  ad  ann.  837 ;  extant  among  the  Scrtptorea  rerum  Franci- 
oar.  ed.  DuehegnCf  Tom.  ii. 

AmtdOy  ^mtdtu,  or  ArmdariuSy  archbishop  of  Lyons,  AD.  841 — 852,  or  longer. 
He  wrote  Epittola  ad  J%eobaldum,  explodmg  certain  relics  and  the  vendera  of 
them :  ad  Oodesehaleum  EpUtoiUiy  disapproving  hia  opiniona :  and  three  tracta,  oo 
free  will,  predestination,  and  grace :  all  which  were  published  by  8.  Bdkixe,  sub- 
joined to  the  works  of  Aaobard,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patnim,  Tom.  ziv.  p.  229. 

JfUkarduSy  grandson  of  Charlemagne  ;  first  a  courtier  and  soldier,  and  then  a 
monk.  He  flouriahed  AD.  843,  and  died  in  853.  He  haa  left  ua  four  Booka,  de 
Diaaidio  filiorum  Ludovici  Pii,  from  AD.  814—643 ;  publiahed  by  PUhoeutf  and 
by  Duehe$nBy  rerum  Francicarupi  Scriptores,  Tom.  ii.  p.  259. 

Sergku  II,  pope  AD.  844 — 847,  has  left  one  Epistle ;  extant  in  the  coUeetions 
of  Councils. 

Prudens  or  PrudentiuSf  a  Spaniard,  but  biahop  of  Troyea  in  France.  He  flour- 
iahed AD.  846,  and  died  in  o61.  He  wrote  aeveral  tracta  on  predeatination  &c. 
•ajninat  John  Scotus,  Hinemar  &c.  which  are  extant  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Patrum, 
Tom.  XV.  p.  596;  and  also  in  MaugtUUf  Vindiciae  gratiae,  Tom.  ii. 

Pardvlus,  bishop  of  Laon,  AD.  847— 856:  Hia  Epiatle  to  Hmemar  of  Rbeime, 
ia  printed  inter  Opera  Hincmari,  Tom.  ii.  p.  838. 

EvlogiMs  of  Oorduba,  flouriahed  from  AD  647,  to  859,  when  he  waa  behead- 
ed by  the  Saracens,  for  hia  op^oaitioa  to  their  lawa.  He  wrote  Memoriale  Sanc- 
torum, aive  Libri  iii.  de  martyribua  Ck>rdubensibu8  \  Apologeticuapro  martyriboa ; 
Exhoitatio  ad  martvrium ;  and  aeveral  Epistles ;  all  extant  inter  Rerum  Hispani- 
canim  acriptorea,  Tom.  iv,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xv.  p.  242. 

Jiharus,  a  Spaniah  chriatian  of  Corduba,  the  intimate  friend  of  tlulogiua.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Eulogiua,  aeveral  epiatlea,  and  a  tract  entitled  Scintillae  Pa- 
tnim ;  all  of  which,  except  the  laat,  are  publiahed  with  the  worka  of  Eulogiua. 

Leo  IVy  pope  AD.  847-— 855,  haa  left  ua  two  entire  epiatles,  and  fragments  of 
aeveral  others ;  besides  a  good  homily,  addreaaed  to  preabytera  and  deacons,  on 
the  pastoral  dutiea :  extant,  in  the  coliectiona  of  Councila. 

Wenddbtrty  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Prum.  who  flouriahed  AD.  850.  He  wrote 
the  life  and  miraclea  of  St.  Goar ;  (in  MahiUony,  Acta  S8.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  269  Ac :)  alao  a  martyrology^  in  heroic  verae,  published  among  the  worka  of 
BedUf  Tom.  i.  under  the  title  of  Ephimeridum  Beoae. 

Aeneas f  biahop  of  Paria,  AD.  854 — 869.  He  wrote  adveraua  objectionea  Grae- 
eorum  Liber ;  publiahed  by  Dachier,  Spictleg.  Tom.  vii.  and  a  ahort  epistle  to 
BtnetnaT, 

Bentdut  HI,  pope  AD.  855—858.  Four  of  hia  epiatlea  are  in  the  oollectiona 
ofCk)uncila. 

Herardf  archbiabop  of  Toura,  AD.  85&— 871,  haa  left  ua  140  GaptCuio,  addreaa- 
ed to  hia  cler^ ;  and  aome  other  papers ;  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

Himemar^  bishop  of  Laon,  AD.  o56— 871,  when  he  waa  deposed.  Thia  ptood 
and  tyrannical  prelate  quarrelled  with  hia  uncle,  Hinemar  archbbhop  of  Rheima, 
with  the  king,  with  hia  eleigy ,  and  othera ;  appealed  to  Rome,  and  obtained  aoppoit 
from  the  pope.  But  waa  finally  put  down,  tie  died  about  AD.  881.  There  re- 
main of  him  aeveral  epiatlea,  and  documenta  relating  to  hia  conteata ;  extant  in 
the  worka  ot  Hmemar  of  Rheima,  and  in  the  coliectiona  of  Councila. 

jSngelomuSf  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Luxeuii  in  Burgundy,  who  flouriahed  AD. 
866.  He  wrote  Stromata,  or  Commentaries,  on  the  four  Booka  of  kinca ;  and 
ako  on  the  Canticlea ;  which  are  extant  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Putnim,  Turn.  xv. 
p.  307. 

J^fieolaug,  pope  AD  868—867.  He  began  the  controveray  with  Photiu9  patri- 
arch of  Conatantinopie.  and  oppoaed  king  Lo^airo's  divorce  of  hia  queen.  H« 
Eaa  left  ua  about  100  epiatlea ;  a  Reply  to  the  interrogatoriea  of  the  Bulgarians  ia 
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106  Gapituk,  baadasdeereM  ftod  necripts  on  varioiu  0abjeeti.  His  letton  wan 
publiahed  at  Rome,  1542,  Fol.  and  with  hia  othar  worka,  are  now  in  tha  coUao* 
tiooa  of  Coandla. 

/ioae,  biabop  of  Lan^rrea,  AD.  859—878,  or  loncer.  Ha,  or  Isaac  abbot  of 
Poictiare^  wrote  a  Jong  epistle  de  canone  Miasae ;  puolished  by  Dachier^  Smcileg. 
Tom.  zjii.  He  ia  the  author  of  a  coJlectio  Canonam,  like  the  Greek  mmo- 
eanoB,  commlad  fibm  the  Capitula  of  the  French  kingpi  and  the  deciaiona  of 
fsoancila ;  wnich  waa  publiahed  by  Simumdf  and  aince  in  other  coUecUona  ol 
CouDcila. 

Bhdd^,  Udalrio,  or  fiaciric,  biahop  of  Augaborg,  AD.  860—900.  Ha  waa  s 
diatinguiahed  prelate,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  pope  Aieoto«a,  reprobating  hia 
mid  enforoement  of  celibacy  upon  the  cternr.  Thia  iamoua  letter,  which  pope 
Gregory  VU.  condemned  aa  heretical,  AD.  1079,  haa  been  oAen  printed  by  tha 
Proteatanta. 

Hadrian  or  Jidrianj  pope  AD.  867—872.  He  continued  the  contest  with 
PAtfttica,  and  aasumed  great  power  in  France.  Twenty-aix  of  hii  epiatlea,  be- 
aidea  aome  addreaaea  and  papers,  are  extant  in  the  ooUectiona  of  Councils. 

AmaaUuius  Bibliothecanua,  an  abbot,  presbyter,  and  librarian  at  Rome,  who 
waa  papal  envoy  to  Constantinople,  to  Naples  &c.  He  waa  one  of  the  moat 
learned  men  of  his  time,  (AD.  870—886,)  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language.  He  wrote  Acta  Concilii  Constantinop.  iv.  in  Latin,  falsely  called  the 
eighth  |reneral  Council,  AD.  869 ;  Acta  Concilii  Nicaeni  ii.  AD.  787,  Latine  ver- 
aa;  Hiatoria  Ecclesiastica,  sive  Chronograpbia  Tripartita,  compiled  from  JVt- 
c^A.  P»tr.  ofCpl.  George  Syncell.  and  Tkeophaius  Confessor;  Historia  de 
vitia  Romanorum  Pontiiicum,  aeu  Liber  Pontificialis,  from  St.  Peter ^  to  pope 
J^ficolaus  I.  Collectanea  de  iis,  quae  apectant  ad  historiam  Monothelitarum ;  be- 
aidea  various  letters,  and  tracta,  either  ori|nnal,  or  translations  and  abatracta ; 
published  by  Simumd,  Paris  1620.  8¥0.  His  Acts  of  councils  and  his  lives  of 
the  popes,  are  inserted  in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

John  VIII,  pope  AD.  672 — 882.  He  waa  an  active  pope,  but  greatly  haraased 
by  the  Saracens,  who  infested  all  southern  Italy.  There  are  extant  m  the  col- 
lections of  Councils  and  elsewhere,  326  of  his  epistles. 

Hattmutus,  or  Haitmavnuay  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  AD.  872--883.  He  wrote  aome 
poems  and  hymns,  published  by  CanititLSy  Lectioaes  Antiq.  Tom.  v.  also  tha 
life  of  St.  Wtkorada,  a  virgin  martyr ;  extant  in  MabtUanyf  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bo- 
ned. Tom.  vji.  p.  42  &c. 

Johif  a  deacon  at  Rome,  and  the  friend  of  Ajuutasiut  Biblioth.  who  flouriah- 
ad  AD.  875.  He  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  iv.  Books;  which 
is  in  all  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Gregory  ;  and  in  MamUony,  Acta  SS.  Ord. 
Bened.  Tom.  i.  p.  389  &c. 

UsuarduSf  a  French  monk  of  St.  Germain,  near  Paris,  who  flourished  AD. 
'876.  Displeased  with  the  brevity  of  the  martyrologies  or  Jerome  and  BeeUtj  he 
wrote  one  more  full  and  particular,  under  the  countenance  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
It  waa  published,  Louvain  1568.  8yo ;  and  with  omiaaions  of  what  dlapleaaed 
the  Papists,  at  Antwerp,  1587.  8vo. 

Abbo,  a  monk  of  St.  Germain,  having  witnessed  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Nor> 
mana,  in  the  year  887,  composed  a  history  of  it,  in  three  Books  of  very  uncouth 
verses ;  published  among  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Franc.  * 

St^hai  y,  pope  AD.  885 — 891,  has  left  ua  three  Epiatlea,  and  part  of  an- 
other. 

Wclfhardusy  a  Benedictine  monk  and  presbyter,  in  the  dioceas  of  Eichatadt, 
who  flourished  AD.  886,  has  loft  us  a  life  of  St.  Walpurga,  or  St,  Wdhmrgis, 
in  four  Books }  extant  in  MabiUony,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ivj}.  260  d^. 

HerembertuSf  or  Erckemhertus,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  AD.  867.  He  wrote 
a  Cbronicon,  or  a  full  History  of  the  Lombarda,  continued  to  AD.  888 ;  an 
abridgment  of  which,  made  (it  ia  supposed)  by  the  author  himself,  waa  publiah- 
ed at  Naples  1626.  4to,  together  with  three  other  Chronicons. 

Jidrevaldtts.  or  AdaHertus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  AD.  890 ;  wrote 
the  hiatory  of^  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Scholaatica 
from  Monte  Cassino  to  Fleury  ;  extant  in  MabiUony,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  338  &c,  He^so  wrote  de  Corpore  et  sani^uine  Domini,  in  oppoaition  to 
the  views  of  John  Seotus;  extant  in  Vachierj  Spicilec.  Tom.  xii. 

AsseriuSf  a  British  monk,  much  employed  by  Alpred  the  Great,  and  by  him 
made  bishop  of  Sherburne.  He  flourisneci  AD.  890,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
life  and  acbievementa  of  king  Alfred;  which  is  published  among  the  Scriptoraa 
rerum  Anglicarum,  ed.  FrancT.  Io02.  p.  1  d&e. 
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OutuimuMf  libraiiaii  of  Um  cboreb  of  Rome,  AD.  890.  .  He  continoed  Jhtag- 
tonus'  lives  of  the  popes,  from  AD.  867,  to  AD.  891. 

Solomon*  a  German  monk,  abbot,  and  at  last  bishop  of  Constance,  AD.  890 — 
920.    He  left  several  poems ;  published  in  the  Bibliotn.  Patr.  Tom.  ivi. 

Formoauo^  pope  AD.  891 — o9G.  He  had  .sharp  contests  with  the  citizens  of 
Rome ;  and  when  dead,  his  successor  SUipktn  Vll  due  up  his  remains,  deposed 
him,  mutilated  his  body,  and  cast  it  into  tfie  Tiber.  Two  of  his  Epistles  are  ex- 
tant in  the  collections  of  Councils. 

AiadUuSy  a  writer  little  known,  who  flourished  about  AD.  804,  and  composed 
a  history  of  pope  Fomufouo,  and  the  contests  respecting  him,  in  two  Books ;  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xvii.  p.  1. 

The  popes  Stmhm  VII.  AD.  8^6—897,  John  IX,  AD.  898—900,  and  Baudiei 
IV,  AD.  900—904,  have  left  us,  the  first  ii  Epfstles,  the  next  iv,  and  the  third  ii ; 
which  are  in  the  collections  of  Councils.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  The  low  state  of  religion  and  learniog. — §  2.  Caused  of  this  evil. — §  3.  The 
comiptioQ  of  the  age  manifeat  in  the  worabip  of  sainUi  and  relicfl.~§  4.  Can- 
onization of  saints. — §5.  Biographies  of  •aints. — §6.  Attachment  to  relics. — 
§  7.  Regard  for  the  holy  scriptures. — §  8.  Faults  of  the  Latin  expositors. — 
I  9.  The  AUegoristfl. — §  10.  Method  of  treating  theological  subiects. — §  11. 
Bute  of  practical  theology.— §  12.  Progreaa  of  mysticism.— ^  13.  Polemic  the- 
ology.— S  14, 15.  Controversy  respecting  images,  among  the  Greeks. — §  16. 
Among  the  Latins.— ■§  17.  Iconoclasts  among  the  Latins. — §  18.  Controversy 
respecting  the  procession  of  the  H.  Sp.  continued.— §  19.  Paschasius  Ra^ibert's 
controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper .-^§  20.  His  oppoeer,  Bertram. — 
§  21.  The  involved  controversy  about  stercoranism. — §  fci.  Controversy  re- 
specting grace  and  predestination ;  Grodeschalcus. — §  23.  History  of  this  con- 
test— §  S.  Judgment  respecting  it. — h  25.  Hincmar  and  Godeschalcos  con- 
tend about  a  three-fold  Deity. — §  26.  Strife  respecting  the  parturition  of  8u 
Mary. — §  27,  28.  First  controversy  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  respecting 
Photius.— §  29, 30, 31, 32.  Their  second  controversy. 

^  1.  So  long  as  those  persons  survived,  whom  the  liberality  of 
Charlemagne  and  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  bad  prompted  to  the 
study  of  the  bible  and  to  a  candid  bvestigation  of  truth,  a  barrier 
existed  to  the  ingress  of  many  errors  and  superstitions.  And  ac- 
cordingly, not  a  few  proofs  may  be  collected  out  of  the  writers  of 
this  age,  shewing,  that  the  truth  had  some  strenuous  vindicators* 
But  as  these  men  were  gradually  removed,  and  barbarism  regain- 
ed its  former  ascendency,  a  flood  of  superstitious  and  pious  follies, 
and  of  base  and  degrading  opmions,  rushed  in  from  all  quarters. 
And  none  were  more  zealous  and  active  in  the  propagation  of 
them,  than  the  professed  teachers  and  patrons  jof  piety  and  reli- 
gion ;  who  were  corrupted,  partly  by  their  great  ignorance,  and 
partly  hy  their  selfish  passions.  The  state  of  things  was  not  much 
better  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Greeks ;  although  here  and 
there  an  individual  arose,  who  was  disposed  to  succor  the  sinking 
cause  of  pure  religion. 

^  2.  The  causes  of  this  unhappy  state  of  thmgs,  will  readily  be 
apprehended,  by  those  acquainted  with  the  occurrences  among 
christians  in  this  century.  The  oriental  doctors,  wholly  occupied 
with  their  intestine  broils  and  their  foreign  controversies,  became 
disqalified  for  more  ^sober  investigations :  and  as  one  error  gene- 
rally draws  others  m  its  train,  it  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  fierce  disputes  of  the  orientds,  {among  themselves  respecting 
image-worship,  and  with  the  Latins  respecting  the  superiority  of 
their  discipline  and  the  divinity  of  their  dogmas,)  that  many  other 
evik  and  faults  should  exist.  Moreover  the  uncomfortable  and 
irrational  mode  of  life,  pursued  by  those  who  retired  to  deserts 
and  solitary  retreats,  was  inconsistent  with  a  sound  mind,  and  a 
sober  judgment.    Yet  the  persons  of  this  class  were  immensely 
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numerous,  and  their  influence  by  no  means  small.  In  the  West, 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  the  wars  and  abominable 
crimes  of  the  sovereigns,  the  neglect  of  every  branch  of  learning, 
the  infatuated  purpose  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  display  and  ex- 
tend their  power,  and  the  impositions  and  falsehoods  of  the  monks, 
were  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  of  mental  cultivation,  and 
piety. 

^  3.  How  great  the  ignorance  and  perverseness  of  this  centu- 
'  ry,  appears  from  the  single  fact  of  the  extravagant  and  stupid 
veneration  paid  to  saints,  and  to  their  bones  and  carcases.  For 
in  this,  consisted  the  greatest  part  of  their  piety  and  religion. 
They  all  believed,  that  they  should  never  find  God  propitious  to 
them,  unless  they  obtained  some  intercessor  and  patron  among  the 

Slorified  saints.  And  each  separate  church,  and  almost  each  m- 
ividual  person,  sought  for  some  particular  and  appropriate  patron ; 
as  if  afraid,  that  a  patron  engaged  to  manage  the  concerns  of  oth- 
ers, would  neglect  theirs,  if  committed  to  him.  For  they  were 
inclined  to  estimate  the  condition  of  the  blessed,  according  to  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  common  life  on  the  earth.  And  hence 
•rose  the  rage  for  making,  almost  daily,  new  tutelar  protectors. 
And  the  priests  and  monks  were  most  successful,  in  dispelling  the 
darkness  that  concealed  the  wondrous  deeds  of  many  holy  men ; 
or  rather,  in  fabricating  die  names  and  the  histories  of  saints,  that 
never  existed  ;  so  that  they  might  have  patrons  enough  for  all  the 
credulous  and  senseless  people.  Many  however,  provided  for 
themselves,  by  committing  their  interests  and  their  salvation  to 
phantoms  of  their  own  creation ;  or  to  delirious  persons,  who, 
they  supposed,  had  led  very  holy  lives,  because  they  had  lived 
like  foob  and  mad  men. 

^  4.  To  this  licentiousness  of  multiplying  daily  the  number  of 
ministers,  at  that  celestial  court  which  ill-mformed  men  pictured 
to  themselves,  the  ecclesiastical  councils  endeavored  to  set  bounds; 
for  they  ordained,  that  no  person  should  be  accounted  a  glorified 
samt,  unless  he  was  declared  worthy  of  that  honor,  by  a  bishop 
and  provincial  council,  in  presence  of  the  people.fl)  This  falla- 
cious remedy  laid  some  restraint  upon  the  mconsiaerateness  of  the 
people.  There  were  also  some  in  this  age,  who  deemed  it  not 
absolutdy  necessary,  though  useful  and  proper,  that  the  decisions 
of  bishops  and  councils  should  be  sanctioned  and  confirmed,  by 
the  approbation  of  the  first  bishop,  that  is,  by  the  bishop  of 
'  Rome.  Nor  will  this  excite  surprise,  if  we  consider  the  great 
increase  of  the  papal  power  in  the  unenlightened,  rude,  and  su- 
;  perstitious  age.  There  is  indeed  no  example  extant,  older  than 
the  tenth  century,  of  any  one's  bemg  solemnly  sainted  by  the 

(1)  Jo.  Mabillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  v.  rTom.  vii.]  Praef.  p. 
xliv  ike.  [p.  Ivii.  &c.  ed.  Venice].  Jo.  Lavnoy^  do  Lazari,  Ma^dalenae  et  Mar- 
thas in  Frovinciam  appulsu,  cap.  i.  S  xii.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Ft.  i.  p.  343.  Franc. 
Pagif  Breviariam  Pontif.  Komaoor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  259.  Tom.  iii.  p.  oO. 
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Romish  bishop  :(2)  yet  that  he  was  sometiines  consulted  on  such  I 
matters,  and  his  opinion  asked  respecting  those  to  be  consecrated, 
may  be  shown  by  some  testimonies  :(3)  and  it  was  by  such  steps 
aa  these,  that  the  bishops  attained  to  that  power  of  creating  tuteia« 
ly  divinities,  which  is  denommated  canonization. 

§  5.  The  number  of  celestial  or  glorified  saints  being  so  pre- 
posterously multiplied,  nothing  better  was  to  be  expected,  than 
that  their  biographies  would  be  written,  filled  with  falsehoods  and 
fables ;  and  that  accounts  should  be  pubUshed  of  transactions, 
which  no  one  ever  performed.  There  is  still  extant  a  great  mass 
of  such  idle  tales ;  which,  it  appears,  was  produced  ibr  tlie  most 
part  by  the  idle  monks.  And  these  deceivers  of  the  simple,  were 
not  ashamed  to  debase,  with  false  accounts  and  fictitious  miracles, 
the  histories  of  those  who  really  suffered  persecution  and  death 
for  thejcause  of  Christ,  in  the  earlier  ages  ;  and  there  are  not 
wanting  some  respectable -writers  of  those  times,  who  chastise  thia 
their  temerity.(4)  Some  were  led  to  practice  these  impositions, 
by  their  false  notions  of  religion.  For  in  this  rude  and  ignorant 
age,  it  was  supposed,  that  the  saints  in  heaven  delight  in  praise, 
and  therefore  shew  special  favors  to  such  as  proclaim  abroad 
their  deeds*  Others  were  prompted  to  such  presumptuous  con« 
duct,  by  their  lust  for  hcHior  or  for  lucre.  Because  the  rkbble, 
in  their  perplexities  and  seasons  of  danger,  flocked  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  presents,  to  the  temples  of  those  saints,  who  were 
said  to  be  ancient  and  to  have  performed  manjr  wonders  while 
alive.  And  hence,  such  as  were  appointed  to  write  the  history  of 
the  patron  samt  of  any  associated  body,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
practice  deception,  and  to  add  false  miracles  to  their  acGount.(5) 

(2)  See  Dan.  PtuMbrockf  de  lolenniam  canonintionaiii  ioitiis  et  progre«u,  in 
Propylaeo  Actor.  oS.  menge  Maii,  p.  171  &c.  \Jo,  MalnUonyf  ubi  sapra.  J.  F. 
Budius,  de  Orunne  'Avo^su^seo^,  seu  canoDisationis,  in  Eccl.  Rom.  in  bis  Mb- 
cell.  Sacr.  p.  463  &c.]  and  tbe  autbora  referred  to,  od  this  subject,  by  Jo.  Alb^ 
FabrioMMy  Bibiiogr.  Aiitiquar.  cap.  vii.  §  xxr.  p.  270. 

(3)  See  the  very  temperate  and  in^enaoos  discussioo  of  this  subject,  by  the 
•overeign  pontifT,  Beneaict  XIV,  previously,  Prosper  Lamhertmus ;  oe  serrorum 
Dei  beatificatione  et  beatorum  canonizatione,  Lib.  i.  cap.  vii.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  L 
p.  50.  ed.  Rome.    It  were  to  be  wished,  the  historians  of  the  efaarch  of  Rome^\ 
would  learn  to  imitate  the  discretion  and  fairness  of  their  pontiff.     [The  earliest   ' 
solemn  canonization  by  the  popes,  of  which  we  have  autnentic  records,  is  that 
of  Vlruh  bishop  of  Augsburg,  oy  John  XV.  AD.  995.    Yet  bishops,  metropoK-  ' 
tans,  and  provincial  councils,  were  concerned  in  such  acts,  ibr  more  than  a  cen- 
tuiT  after  this.    And  it  was  not  till  the  i>ontificate  of  AUmder  III,  AD.  1160 — 
llol,  that  the  popes  claimed  the  exclusive  power  of  addin|;^  new  saints  to  th^ 
Kalendar.    See  MabilUmyf  ubi  supra,  p.  lix.  \  91,  and  p.  Ixviii.  §  99  Ac.     TV.] 

(4)  See  Seraotef  U^us,  Vita  Maximini,  p.  375, 276;  and  the  ingenuous  and 
learned  remarks  on  this  subject,  made  in  several  places  by  John  liunay ;  Dis- 
pUDCtio  epistolae  Petri  de  Biarca,  de  tempoie^  c^uo  in  Gallia  Christi  fides  recepta, 
cap.  xiy.  p  110. — Dissertt.  iii.  de  primis  chnstianae  reltg.  in  Gallia  initiis,  Diss, 
ii.  p.  142. 144, 145, 147, 168, 169, 184.-Hle  Lazari,  Ma^l.  et  Marthae  in  Galli- 
am  appulsu,  p.  340.-«-de  duobus  Dionysiis,  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  i.  p.  527,  529,  530. 
See  also  MartenSf  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  151.  and  the  Histoire  litte- 
raire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p.  273. 

(5)  Among  all  the  lives  of  saints,  composed  in  this  age,  none  are  mor^  to  b« 
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§  6.  In  the  bones  of  those  who  were  accounted  saints,  and  the 
utensils  which  they  used  while  alive,  and  even  in  the  very  ground 
which  they  had  touched,  there  was  supposed  to  reside  a  marvel- 
lous power  of  repelling  all  evils,  both  bodily  and  mental,  and  es- 
pecially of  paralyzing  the  machinations  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 
Hence,  scarcely  any  one  ventured  to  be  unprovided  with  these 
useful  safeguards.  The  eagerness  for  relics  led  some  to  encoun- 
ter severe  toils  and  troublesome  journeys,  to  no  purpose ;  while 
others  it  prompted  to  delude  the  people  with  base  impositions. 
To  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  relics,  to  accommodate  all  who  were 
zealous  for  them,  the  latent  carcases  of  departed  saints  were  first 
sought  for  by  the  priests  with  prayer  and  fasting,  and  then  were 
discovered  by  the  guidance  and  monitions  of  God.  The  exulta- 
tion, on  the  discovery  of  such  a  treasure,  was  immense.  Some 
made  journeys  into  the  East,  and  travelled  over  the  regions  and 
places  made  famous  by  the  presence  of  Christ  and  his  friends,  in 
order  to  bring  from  them  what  would  afford  comfort  to  the  faint- 
hearted, and  protection  to  their  country  and  their  fellow  citizens. 
Nor  did  such  travellers  return  empty  :  for  the  cunning  Greeks, 
always  versatile  and  knavish,  took  from  the  honest  Latins  their 
genuine  coin,  and  sent  them  home  loaded  with  spurious  merchan- 
dise. In  this  way  the  numerous  holy  bodies,  and  parts  of  bodies, 
of  Mark,  James,  Bartholomew^  Cyprian,  Pantaleon,  and  others, 
in  which  the  West  still  exults,  were  introduced  among  the  Latins. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  procure  these  precious  treasures,  by 
either  journeys  or  prayers  or  frauds,  deemed  it  expedient  to  ittal 
them,  or  to  sieze  them  by  violence  and  robbery.  For,  whatever 
means  were  resorted  to  in  such  a  cause  as  this,  were  supposed  to 
be  pious,  and  acceptable  to  (Jod ;  provided  they  were  success- 
ful.(6) 

§  7,  There  were  few  among  the  Greeks,  who  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  sacred  volume,  except  Photitis  ;  who  has  left  Questions 
on  the  holy  Scriptures, (7)  an  explanation  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
and  some  other  things  of  this  nature.  He  made  use  of  his  own 
reason  and  ingenuity  ;  and  yet  he  cannot  be  esteemed  a  good  in- 
terpreter. All  the  other  Greeks,  who  attempted  expositions  of  the 
scriptures,  merely  collected  passages  from  the  writers  of  preceding 

Baspected.  than  thote  written  by  Britons  and  Armoricans.    See  MMlUmy,  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Tom.  i.  Preface,  p.  viii. 

(6)  Read  Muratori,  Antiquitates  Itahcae  medil  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  6  dx.  who 
presents  as  with  examples. 

(7)  (This  work  is  entitled  AmphUochiaj  because  it  was  addressed  to  Ampkilth 
ehius,  Dishop  of  Cyzicam.  Though  sereral  manuscripts  of  it  stiU  exist,  it  has 
never  been  published  entire.  Amons  other  large  extracts,  J.  C.  Wolf  has  sab- 
joined  one  of  65  pages,  to  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Curae  PbUologiau.  ed.  3. 
Hamb.  1741.  He  also  gives  account  of  the  work,  in  his  preface  to  that  volume. 
Most  of  the  Questions  relate  to  difficult  texts,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
but  some  of  toem  are  theological,  philosophical,  fframmatical,  historical,  and  lit* 
erary.  About  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Pho» 
this,  published  by  R.  Montague^  London  1651.     TV.]     . 
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ages,  and  attached  them  to  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Thus  it  was  in  this  century,  and  among  the  Greeks,  that  what  are 
called  catenae^  that  is,''expositions  of  scripture  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  of  which  no  small  number  has  come  down 
to  us,  first  began  to  be  drawn  up.  For  most  theologians,  feeling 
their  incompetence  to  more  arduous  labors,  supposed  they  could 
best  accomplish  their  object,  by  collecting  together  the  fine 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  fathers. 

^  8.  The  Latin  interpreters  were  far  more  numerous :  for 
Charlemagne  had,  bthe  preceding  century,  awakened  an  ardor 
for  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  sacred  volume.  Among  these 
interpreters,  here  and  there  one  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  merit ; 
as  e.  g.  Christian  Druthmar^  whose  Commentary  on  Matthew  has 
come  down  to  us  ;(8V  and  Beriharius,  to  whom  are  ascribed  two 
Books  reconciling  diflSlcult  texts  (Avnxsjfisvwv).  But  most  of  them 
were  incompetent  to  their  work  ;  and,  like  the  interpreters  of  the 
preceding  age,  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  trod 
in  the  steps  of  former  expositors  and  collected  their  opinions,  and 
those  who  searched  for  mysteries  and  various  recondite  meanings, 
in  the  plainest  texts,  and  for  the  most  part,  without  much  discrimi- 
nation. At  the  head  of  the  former  class,  stands  Rabanus  Mau- 
rus  ;  who  confesses,  that  he  drew  his  expositions  of  Matthew  and 
of  Paul's  epistles,  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  Of  the  like  char- 
acter were  Walafrid  Siraho^  author  of  what  is  called  the  Glossa 
Ordinaria,  and  who  drew  his  materials  chiefly  from  Rahanus  ; 
Claudius  of  Turin,  who  followed  Augustine  and  Origen  ;  Hint- 
mar  \oi  Rheims],  whose  Stromata  on  the  four  Books  of  Kings, 
compiled  from  the  fathers,  are  still  extant;  Remigius  of  Auxerre, 
who  elucidated  the  Psalms  of  David  and  other  books  of  scrip- 
ture, from  the  same  source  ;  Sedulius^  who  expounded  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  according  to  the  views  of  the  fatliers ;  Florus  Ma- 
gister,  who  chose  Augustine  for  his  guide  ;  Haymo  of  Halber- 
stadt ;  and  others. 

§  9.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  class,  we  again  find   Rabanus 
Manrus  ;  whose  very  diffuse  work,  on  the  Allegories  of  the  scrip- 
tures, is  yet  extant.     He  is  followed   by    Smaragdus^  Haymo^ 
Scotusy  Faschasius   Radbert,  and  many  others,  whose  names  it 
would  be  needless  to  mention.     The  expositors   of  this  class  all "j 
agree,  that  besides  the  literal  import,  there  are  other  meanings  of  | 
the  sacred  books  ;  but  as  to  the  number  of  these  meanings,  they  i 
are  not  agreed.     For  some  of  them  make  three  senses,   others  '. 
four  or  Jive  ;  and  one,  who  is  not  the  worst  Latin  interpreter  of 
the  age,  Angelome,  a  monk  of  Lysieiix,  maintains  that  there  ate; 
seven  senses  of  tlie  sacred  Books. (9) 

(S)  Sec  Rirk.  Simon^  Histoire  critiaue  des  prindpaux  Commentat.  du  N.  T. 
cap.  XXV.  p.  348.  and  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eeclea.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome 
i.  p.  293  &t;.  He  treats  of  most  of  the  other  commentators,  here  noticed ;  ibid, 
cap.  xxvi,  xxvii. 

(9)  See  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  books  of  Kings,  in  the  Bibliothe- 
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^10.  In  explainiDg  and  supporting  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
the  Greeks  and  Latins  were  equally  neglectful  of  their  duty.  Their 
manner  of  treating  such  subjects,  was  dry  ;  and  better  suited  to 
the  memory  than  to  the  understanding.  The  Greeks,  for  the  most 
p^rt,  followed  Damascenus  ;  the  Latins  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
sions of  Augustine.  The  authority  of  the  ancients  was  substi- 
tuted for  arguments  and  proofs ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen  by  the 
Collectaneum  de  tribus  questionibus  by  Servatus  IjupuSy  and  tlie 
Tract  of  Remigiusy  on  holding  firmly  to  the  truths  of  scripture, 
and  adhering  taithfuUy  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  and  orthodox 
fathers.  Those  who  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, either  construed  their  words  in  what  is  called  the  allegoricci 
sense^  or  deemed  it  wrong  to  put  any  other  construction  upon  them, 
than  had  been  put  on  them  by  councils  and  the  fathers.  The 
Irish  doctors  alone,  and  among  them  John  Scotus^  ventured  to 
explain  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  a  philosophical  manner. 
•  But  the>  generally  incurred  strong  disapprobation  ;  for  the  Latin 
theologians  of  that  age,  would  allow  no  place  for  reason  and  phi- 
losophy, in  matters  of  religion. (10) 

§  11.  Practical  theology  was  treated  negllgendy  and  unskilful- 
ly, by  all  who  attended  to  it.  Some  gleaned  sentences  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  relating  to  piety  and  the  duties  of  men ; 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  Scintillae  patrum  of  Mvarus.  Others 
composed  treatises  on  the  virtues  and  vices-;  as  Hcditgarius^ 
RabaniLs  Maurusy  and  Jojiaa  of  Orleans ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover  in  them  a  likeness  with  the  patterns  left  us  by  Christ. 
Some  endeavored  to  unfold  the  will  of  God,  and  make  it  intelligi- 
ble to  the  unlearned,  by  a  tissue  of  allegories;  a  method,  the 
faults  of  which  are  manifest.  The  writers  of  sermons,  and  of 
treatises  on  penance,  of  whom  the  number  was  not  inconsidera- 
ble among  the  Latins,  I  pass  over  in  silence.  Some  of  the  Greeks 
began  to  apply  themselves  to  the  solution  of,  what  are  called,  eases 
of  conscience.(ll) 

f  §  12.  The  doctrines  of  the  mystics,  which  originated  from  Dio^ 
I  nysitufy  falsely  called  the  Areopagite,  and  which  taught  men  to 
I  abstract  their  minds  from  all  sensible  things,  and  to  join  them  in 
I  an  inexplicable  union  with  God  ;  had  long  been  in  the  highest  es- 
'  timation  among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  by  the  monks.  And 
the  praises  of  this  Dionysius  were  splendidly  sung,  in  this  century, 
by  Michael  Syncellusj  and  Methodius  ;  who  thus  endeavored  to 

ca  Patrum  maxima,  Tom.  xv.  p.  308  The  commentary  of  Angdome  on  the 
book  of  GrenesiSy  was  published  by  Bemh.  Pez,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i. 
Pt.  i.  But  it  would  have  been  no  loss  to  sacred  literature,  had  it  remained  in 
obscurity- 

(10)  Respecting  the  dislike  of  Scotus,  see  Bmtlayj  Historia  Academ.  Paris. 
Tom.  i.  p.  182.  Add  the  Life  of  John  of  Gortz,  in  Mahillonyj  Acta  Sanctor. 
Ord.  Bened.  Saccul.  v.  ffom.  yii.l  p.  392. 

(11)  See  Jficephorus  Chartophylax,  Epistolae  ii.  in  the  Biblioth.  magna  Pa- 
trum, Tom.  iii.  p.  413. 
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multiplj^  the  admirers  and  followers  of  the  man.     The  Latins  had 
hitherto.been  unacquainted  with  this  imposing  system.     But  when 
Michael  the  Stammerer,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  sent  a  copy  of 
Dionysiusy  as  a  present  to  Lewis  the  Meek,  AD.  824,(12)  at 
once  the  whole  Latin  world  became  remarkably  attached  to  it. 
For  Leurisy  to  put  the  Latins  in  possession  of  so  great  a  treasure, 
ordered  the  works  of  Dionysius  to  be  forthwith  translated  into  the 
Latin  language.(13)     Afterwards  Hilduiny  abbot  of  St.   Denys, 
by  the  order  of  Levnsy  published  his  Areopagiticay  or  Life  of 
Dionysius ;  in  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  he  not 
only  states  many   things  void  of  truth,  but  he  basely  confounds 
Dionysius  the  AreopagitCy  with  Dionysius  bishop  of  Paris ;  de- 
signing, no  doubt,  to  advance  the  glory  of  the  French  nation.(  14) 
And  this  fable,  caught   up  by  credulous  ears,  became  so  firmly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  French,  that  it  is  not  yet  fully  eradi- 
cated.    The  first  translation  of  Dionysiusy   made   by  order  of 
Letms  the  Meek,   was  perhaps  considerably  obscure  and  barba- 
rous.     Therefore  his  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  procured  a  new  and 
more  neat  translation  to  be  made,  by  the  celebrated  John  Erigena 
Scotus;  and  the  circulatioa  of  this  translation,  swelled  the  num-  ' 
ber  of  the  patrons  of  mj^ic  theology,  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.     Scotus  himself  was  so  captivated  with  this  new  system  of 
theology,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accommodate  his  philosophy 
to  its  precepts,  or  rather  to  explain  its  principles  by  the  rules  of 
his  phdosophy.(15) 

^  13.  In  defence  of  Christianity,  against  Jews,  pagans,  and  oth- 
ers, only  a  few  took  the  field ;  because  the  internal  contests  among 
christians,  engrossed  all  the  attention  of  those  who  were  inclined 
to  be  polemics.  Agobard  inveighed  against  the  arrogance  and 
other  faults  of  the  J^ws,  in  two  short  tracts.  Amnio  and  JSoia- 
nus  Maurusy  likewise  assailed  them.  The  Saracens  were  con- 
futed by  the  emperor  ieo,  by  Theodorus  Abucaray  and  by  others, 

(12)  Jac.  Usher,  Sylloce  Epiatolar.  Hibernicanimi  p.  54,  55. 

(13)  This  we  are  explicitly  tauclit,  by  HUduin,  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor 
Lewis  the  Meek,  prefixed  to  his  Areopagiiiea^  p.  66.  ed.  Cologne  1563.  8to  ;  in 
which  he  says^  De  notitia  librorom,  quos  (Dionysius)  patrio  sermone  conscripsit 
et  (}uibu8  petentibufl  illos  composuit,  lectio  nobis  per  Dei  gratiam  et  \'e9tram  ordi- 
nationem,  anus  dispensatioiu  interpretatoSf  scrinia  nostra  eos  petentibus  reserat, 
satisfacit.  Those  err  therefore,  who  tell  us,  that  the  Latin  translation  of  ZHony- 
sius  was  not  made,  till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  And  those  err  also,  who 
say,  (with  Jo.  MabUlony,  Annal.  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  Xxix.  §  lix.  p.  488  and 
the  authors  of  the  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  v.  p.  425  &c.)  that 
Michael  the  Stammerer,  sent  to  Lewis,  the  works  of  Dionysius,  translated  from 
Greek  into  Latin.  The  contrary  is  most  clearly  signified,  by  Hildirm,  in  the 
place  cited  :  Authenticos  namque  eosdera  (Dionysii)  libros  GraecaUn^va  am' 
seriptos,  cum  echonomus  ecclfisiae  Constantinopolitanae  et  caeteri  missi  Mi- 
chaelis  legatione — functi  sunt — pro  mnnere  ma^o  suscepimus. 

(14)  Jo.  Launoy,  Diss,  de  discrimine  Dionysii  Areop.  et  Parisiensis,  cap.  ir. 
Opp.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  i.  p.  38.  and  the  other  writings  of  this  great  man,  and  of  othera, 
concerning  the  two  Dionysii. 

(15)  [Scotuj  was  partial  to  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  which,  being  one  of  the 
primary  sources  of  the  mystic  theology,  would  easily  amalgamate  with  it,  and 
serve  to  explain  and  enforoe  it.     TV.J 
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whose  writings  are  lost.  But  these,  and  other  opposers  of  the 
Muhammedansy  advanced  various  false  and  unsubstantiated  state- 
ments, respecting  Muhammed  and  his  religion  ;  which,  if  brought 
forward  designedly,  (as  would  seem  to  be  the  fact,)  prove,  that 
the  writers  did  not  aim  so  much  at  convincing  the  Saracens,  as  at 
deterring  Christians  from  apostacy. 

^14.  Among  themselves,  the  christians  had  more  strenuous 
and  animated  contests,  than  against  the  common  enemy  y  and  these 
contests,  involved  them  continually  in  new  calamities  ;  and  brought 
reproach  upon  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Upon  the  banishment 
of  Lrene^  [AD,  802 J  the  contest  about  image-worship,  was  re- 
newed among  the  Greeks ;  and  it  continued,  with  various  suc- 
cess, for  nearly  half  this  century.  For  JWcepAoriw,  [who  now 
ascended  the  throne,]  though  he  would  not  revoke  the  Nicene 
decrees,  nor  remove  Uie  images  from  the  temples,  yet  laid  res- 
traints on  the  patrons  of  images,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  use 
any  violence  or  do  any  harm  to  the  opposers  of  image-worship. 
His  successor,  Michael  Curopalates,  was  a  timid  prince,  who 
feared  the  rage  of  the  monks  and  priests  who  contended  for  im- 
ages, and  therefore,  during  his  short  reign,  [AD.  811 — 813,]  he 
favored  the  cause  of  images,  and  persecuted  me  opposers  of  them. 
Xieothe  Armenian  had  more  vigor,(  16)  and  assembling  a  coun- 
cil at  Constantinople  AD.  814,  he  explicitly  rescinded  the  Ni- 
cene decrees,  respecting  the  worship  of  the  images  of  saints ;  yet 
he  did  not  enact  any  penal  laws  against  the  worshipers  of 
them.(17)     As  this  temperate  procedure  was  not  satisfactory  to 

(16)  [And  more  ingentiousnesa,  too.  For  before  calling  the  council^  the  em- 
peror, in  an  interview  with  Jficephorus^  requested  him  to  show  the  feet,  by 
prooft  from  the  writings  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  earlier  fethors,  if,  as  the  pa- 
triarch asserted,  the  worship  ofima^s  was  in  early  use  in  the  church.  The 
answer  he  received,  was,  that  in  this  case  we  must  be  satisfied  with  unwritten 
tradition  ;  and  that  what  had  been  decided  in  a  general  council,  was  never  to  be 
controverted.  After  this,  the  emperor  brought  the  contending  parties  to  a  con- 
ference in  his  presence  ;  which  Theodorus  Studitcs  and  his  party  frustrated,  by 
telline  the  emperor,  to  his  face,  that  doctrinal  controversies  were  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  palace,  but  in  the  church ',  and,  that  if  nn  angel  from  heaven  should 
advance  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council,  they  would 

.treat  him  with  abhorrence.  The  emperor  punished  this  insolence,  by  merely 
sending  the  monks  back  to  their  cloisters,  forbidding  them  to  raise  disturbances 
about  images,  and  requiring  them  to  be  peaceable  citizens.     Srkl.'] 

(17)  [According  to  Mansi^  (Supplem.  Concil.  Tom.  i  p.  755,)  there  were  se- 
veral councils  held  at  Constantinople,  under  Leo  the  Armenian,  in  regard  to  ima- 
ges. One  was  held  under  the  patriarch  Mcepkorusy  AD.  814  ;  and  condemned 
Jinthonyf  bishop  of  Sillaeum,  as  un  Iconoclast,  and  established  image -worship. 
The  next  council  was  called  by  Leo  himself,  in  the  year  B15  ;  and  this  it  was, 
deposed  JVicepkorus,  and  declared  him  a  heretic.  The  third  was  held  under  the 
new  patriarch,  Theodorus,  and  established  the  doctrines  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Ima- 
ges were  now  removed  ;  and  the  unsubmissive  monks  were  banished,  but  resto- 
red again  to  their  cloisters,  as  soon  us  they  promised  to  remain  quiet,  and  to  hold 
communion  with  the  new  patriarch  Theodorus.  There  were  however  amone 
them,  blind  zealots,  who,  with  Theodorus  Studites  at  their  head,  belched  forth 
most  shameful  language,  against  those  bishops  and  monks  who  yielded  obedience 
to  the  emperor's  commands,  and  even  asainst  the  emperor  himself.  The  former, 
they  declared  to  be  enemies  of  Christ,  deniers  of  him,  and  apostates;  the  empe- 
ror, they  called  an  Amorite,  another  Og  of  Bashan,  the  great  Dragon,  a  vessel 
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^cephoruSj  the  patriarch,  and  to  the  other  friends  of  images,  and 
as  dangerous  tumults  seemed  ready  to  break  out,  the  emperor  re- 
moved JVicephorus  from  his  office,  and  repressed  the  rage  of 
some  of  his  adherents  with  punishments.  His  successor,  Michael 
the  Stammerer,  who  was  also  opposed  to  image- worship,  found 
it  necessary  to  pursue  the  same  course  ;  for  although  he  at  first 
shewed  great  clemency  to  image-worshippers,  he  was  obliged  to 
depart  from  that  clemency,  and  to  chastise  the  restless  faction  that 
served  images,  and  especially  the  monks.(  1 8)  His  son,  Theophi- 
lusj  [AD.  829 — 842,]  bore  harder  upon  the  defenders  of  images; 
and  even  put  some  of  the  more  violent  of  them  to  death.  (19) 

^15.  ^Dut  after  the  death  of  Theophilusj  in  the  year  842,  his 
surviving  consort,  Theodora^  who  administered  the  government 
of  thd  empire,  wearied  out  and  deluded  by  the  menaces,  the  in- 
treaties,  and  the  fictitious  miracles  of  the  monks,  assembled  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  AD.  842,  and  there  re-established  the 
decisions  of  the  Nicene  council,  and  restored  image-worship  among 
the  Greeks. (20)  Thus,  after  a  contest  of  one  hundred  and  ten^ 
years,  image-worship  gained  the  victory ;  and  all  the  East,  ex- 
cept the  Armenian  church,  embraced  it ;  nor  did  any  one  of  the 
succeeding  emperors  attempt  to  cure  the  Greeks  of  their  folly  in 
this  matter.     The  council  of  Constantinople,  held  under  Photius^  i 

of  wrath,  an  Ahab,  a  second  Julian  ;  and  to  insult  Aim,  they  extolled  their  ima- 
ges, by  chanting  dieir  praises  in  the  most  public  places. — These  indeed  were 
taken  up  and  punished}  and  Tkeodarus  Studites  was  sent  into  exile  ;  and,  as  this 
did  not  tame  him,  ho  was  imprisoned ;  yet  so  as  to  be  allowed  free  correspond- 
ence by  letters.     Schl.^ 

(18)  [Notwithstandinff  Mlchad  ascended  the  throne  under  a  very  dubious  title, 
the  image-worshippers  described  him  as  a  second  David,  and  a  Josiah  ;  so  long 
as  they  accounted  him  one  of  their  party ;  because  he  released  those  imprisoned^ 
and  recalled  the  exiles.  He  in  fact  showed  srcat  gentleness  towards  the  image- 
worshippers.  Ho  caused  conferences  to  be  neld,  for  allaying  the  controversies; 
and  these  proving  ineffectual,  he  allowed  them  to  retain  their  images,  thoiTj^h 
not  to  display  them  in  Constantinople ;  aird  only  reauired  silence  from  both  par- 
ties, BO  tnat  the  bitterness  between  them  might  suLside.  This  gentleness  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  the  superstition  of  the  image-worshippers  knew  no 
bounds,  and  led  on  to  the  grossest  follies.  For  tliey  set  up  images,  instead  of 
the  cross;  lighted  candles  before  them;  burned  incense  to  them;  sung  to  their 
praise;  made  supplications  to  them;  used  tliem  as  sponsors  for  their  baptized 
children ;  scraped  off  the  colors  from  th^  pictures,  and  mixed  them  witli  the 
wine  of  the  eucharist ;  and  placed  the  bread  of  benediction  in  the  hands  of 
the  images,  in  order  to  receive  it  as  from  them.  See  the  KpisUe  of  Michael 
to  the  emperor  Leicns  the  Meek,  in  Baronius*  Annals,  ad  ann.  824.  S  26. 
SrJU.] 

(19)  fit  is  impossible  to  believe  all  that  the  Greek  monks  tell  us  of  the  cru- 
elties of  this  emperor,  against  the  imase-worshippers  ;  as  he  was,  in  other  le- 
spcctBy  an  upright  ruler.  And  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  very  indulgent  and 
kmd  towards  Theoktista,  the  mother  of  his  empress,  who  worshipped  images  in 
her  house,  and  endeavored  to  instil  the  love  or  them  into  the  young  princesses 
of  the  emperpr.  And  if  some  persons  did  actually  suffer  severely  under  him, 
they  suffered  rather  on  account  of  their  slanderous  language,  their  disobedience 
to  the  laws,  and  their  seditious  conduct;  to  which  they  were  prompted  by  their 
mad  zeal  for  promoting  image-worship.     Schl.'\ 

(30)  See  Fred.  ^MZTMetm,  nistoria  Imaginum,  Sect.  viii.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  845 
Slc,  Jac.  Lenfantf  Preservatif  contre  la  Reunion  avec  le  Siege  de  Rome,  Tome 
iii.  Lettr.  xiv.  p.  147  dec.  Lettr.  zviii,  xix.  p.  509  &c. 
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» 

in  the  year  879,  and  which  is  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  the  eighth 
general  council,  fortified  image-worship  by  new  and  firm  guards, 
approving  and  renewing  all  the  decrees  of  the  Nicene  council. 
The  Greeks,  a  superstitious  people,  and  controled  by  monks,  re- 
garded this  as  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on  them  by  heaven, 
that  they  resolved  to  consecrate  an  anniversary,  in  remembrance 
of  it,  which  they  called  the  Fecut  of  Orthodoxy, (21) 

<^  16.  Among  the  Latins,  image-worship  did  not  obtain  so  easy 
a  victory  ;  although  it  was  warmly  patronized  by  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs. For  the  people  of  the  West  still  maintained  their  ancient 
liberty  of  thinking  for  themselves,  in  matters  of  religion ;  and 
could  not  be  brought  toTegard  the  decisions  of  the  Romish  bish- 
op as  final  and  conclusive.  Most  of  the  European  christians,  as 
we  have  seen,  took  middle  ground  between  the  IconoclcLsis  and 
the  image- worshippers.  For  they  judged,  that  the  images  might 
be  tolerated,  as  helps  to  the  memory ;  but  denied,  that  any  wor- 
ship or  honor  was  to  be  paid  to  them.  Michael  the  Stammerer, 
emperor  of  the  Greeks,  when  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Leiois  the 
Meek,  AD.  824,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  confederation 
with  him ;  instructed  his  ambassadors,  if  possible,  to  draw  Lewis 
over  to  the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts.  Leiois  chose  to  have  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  discussed  by  the  bishops,  in  the  council  assembled 
at  Paris  AD.  824.(22)  They  decided,  that  they  ought  to  abide 
by  the  opinions  of  the  council  of  Francfort ;  namely,  that  the 
images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  were  not  indeed  to  be  cast  out  of 
the  temples,  yet  that  religious  worship  should  by  no  means  be 
paid  to  them.  Gradually,  however,  the  European  christians 
swerved  from  this  opinion  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  Koman  pontiff, 
whose  influence  was  daily  increasing,  got  possession  of  their  minds. 
Near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  French  first  decided,  that 
some  kind  of  worship  might  be  paid  to  the  sacred  images  :  and 
the  Germans,  and  others,  followed  their  example. (23) 

§  17.  Still  there  were  some  among  the  Latins,  who  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  Iconoclasts.     The  most  noted  of  these,  was  C/ait- 

(21)  See  Jac.  Gretserj  Observat.  in  Codtnum  de  officiis  aulae  et  eccleajac  Con* 
stantinop.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  and  the  Ceremoniale  Byzantinum,  lately  published 
by  Rdske,  Lib.  i.  cap.  28.  p.  92  &c. 

(22)  ["  Fleuryy  he  Seur^  and  the  other  historians^  place  unanimously  this 
council  m  the  year  825. — It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  proceedings 
of  this  council  evidently  show,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  were  by 
no  means  looked  upon,  at  this  time,  either  as  obligatory,  dOr  infallible.  For  when 
the  letter  of  pope  Adrian,  in  favor  of  images,  was  read  in  the  council,  it  was  al- 
most unanimously  rejected,  as  containing  absurd  and  erroneons  opinions.  The 
decrees  of  the  second  council  of  Nice,  relating  to  imase-worship,  were  also  cen- 
sured by  the  Gallican  bishops  ;  and  the  authority  of  tnat  council,  though  receiv- 
ed by  several  pop^s  as  an  oecumenical  one,  absolutely  rejected.  And  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  the  pope  did  not,  on  this  account,  declare  the  Gallican  bish- 
ops heretics,  nor  excluae  them  from  the  communion  of  the  apostolic  see.  See 
Fleuryf  Liv.  xlvii.  §  4."     MacL] 

(23)  MabiUonyf  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  488.  Idem,  Praef.  ad  Acta 
Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  vii,  viii.  Car.  le  CoinU ,  Auuaiea  Eccl. 
Francor.  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  824  :  and  many  others. 
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dius  bishop  of  Turb,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and  educated  under 
Felix  of  Urgel.  As  soon  as  the  favor  of  Lewis  the  Meek  had 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  bishop,  in  the  year  823,  he  cast  all  the 
crosses  and  sacred  images  out  of  the  churches,  and  broke  them. 
The  next  year,  he  published  a  book,  not  only  defending  the  pro- 
cedure, but  advancing  other  principles  also,  which  were  at  va- 
riance with  the  opinions  of  the  age.  Among  other  things,  he  de- 
nied the  propriety  of  worshipping  the  cross,  which  the  Greeks 
conceded;  spoke  contemptuously  ofaU  sorts  of  relics,  and  main- 
tained that  they  had  no  efficacy ;  and  disapproved  of  all  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  tombs  of  the  saints  and  to  holy  places.  He  was  op- 
posed by  the  adherents  to  the  inveterate  superstition  ;  and  first, 
by  the  abbot  Theodemir^  and  afterwards,  by  Duns^al^  Scotusy 
JoncLs  of  Orleans,  fValafrid  Straho,  and  others.  But  this  learn- 
ed and  ingenius  man  defended  his  cause  with  energy  ;(24)  and 
thence  it  was,  that  long  after  his  death,  there  was  less  supersti- 
tion in  the  region  about  Turin,  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Europe. 
<§  18.  The  controversy,  which  commenced  in  the  preceding 
century,  respecting  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  respecting  the  words,  and  the  Sony 
(Filioquey)  inserted  by  the  Latins  into  the  Constantinopolitan 
creed  ;  broke  out  with  greater  vehemence  in  this  century ;  and 
from  being  a  private  dispute,  gradually  became  a  public  contro- 
versy of  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  church.  The  monks  of  Je- 
rusalem contended  about  this  matter,  and  particularly  about  the 
words  JUioque  ;  and  one  of  their  number,  Johuy  was  dispatched 
into  France,  to  the  emperor  Charlemagney  AD.  809.(25)  This 
subject  was  discussed  in  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  this 

(24)  MabUlony,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  488.  Praef.  ad  Saecul.  iv.  Ac- 
tor. Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  p.  viii.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  iv.  p. 
491.  and  Tome  v.  R- ^i  o4.  Among  the  Reformed ,  Jac.  BasnagCy  Histoire  dea^ 
Eclises  Reform^es,  Tom.  i.  Period,  iv.  p.  38  &c.  ed.  in  4to. — [It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  we  have  only  those  testimonies  of  Claudius  against  the  superstitions  of 
his  time,  which  his  opposers,  and  especially  Jonas  of  Orleans,  have  auoted  from  » 
his  writings.  Yet  in  these  quotations,  there  is  much  that  is  solid,  ana  expressed 
in  a  nervous  and  manly  style.  Against  images,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  "  If 
a  man  ought  not  to  worship  the  works  of  Gody  much  less  should  he  worship  and 
reverence  the  works  of  men. — Whoever  expects  salvation,  which  comes  only 
from  God,  to  come  from  pictures,  must  be  classed  with  those  inentiyned  Rom.  i. 
who  serve  the  creature,  more  than  the  Creator." — Against  twe  cross,  and  the 
worship  of  it,  he  thus  taught :  **  God  has  commanded  us  to  bear  the  cross ;  not  to 
pray  to  it.  Those  arc  willing 'to  pray  to  it,  who  are  unwilling  to  bear  it,  ei- 
ther in  the  spiritual  or  in  the  literal  sense.  Thus  to  worship  God,  is  in  fact  to 
depart  from  him." — Of  the  pope,  he  said,  (when  accused  for  not  yielding  to  his 
authority,)  '^ffe  is  not  to  be  called  the  .apostolical,''  (a  title,  then  commonly  giv- 
es to  the  Pope,)  "  who  sits  in  the  apostle's  chair;  but  he  who  performs  the  du- 
ties of  an  apostle.  For,  of  those  who  hold  that  place,  jet  do  not  fuldl  its  duties, 
the  Lord  says :  They  sit  in  Moses'  seat  &c." — ^See  bishop  Jonas,  Libri  iii,  de 
Imag.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  max.  Lugd.  Tom.  xiv.  p.  166.     ScJU."] 

(2^)  See  See^^A.  Ba/use,  Miscellan.  Ton.  vii.  p.  14.  [The  occasion  of  this 
transaction  was  as  follows ;  some  French  monks,  residing  at  Jerusalem  as  pil- 
grims, chanted  the  creed  in  their  worship,  as  was  common  with  their  country* 
men,  with  Uie  addition  of  JiUoque.  The  Greeks  censured  this  custom  ;  and  the 
Franks  sought  the  protection  and  tha  determination  of  the  emperor.    Schl.'} 
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year ;  and  also  at  Rome,  before  Uie  pontiff  Leo  III,  whither 
Charlemagne  had  sent  envoys,  heo  III  approved  the  doctrine 
of  tlie  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son;  but  disapprov- 
ed of  the  alteration  of  the  creed,  and  wished  the  words  JUioque 
to  be  disused  by  degrees. (26)  And  his  successors  held  the 
same  sentiments  ;  but  the  interpolation,  being  once  admitted,  re- 
tained its  place,  in  spite  of  the  pontiffs,  and  at  length  was  receiv- 
ed by  all  the  Latin  churches. (27) 

§  19.  To  these  ancient  controversies,  new  ones  were  added, 
among  the  Latins.  The  first  was,  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  supper. 
Though  all  christians  believed,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  presented  to  the  communicants  in  the  Lord's  supper,  yet 
up  to  this  time,  their  views  had  been  various  and  fluctuating,  res- 
pecting the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are 
present ;  nor  had  any  council  prescribed  a  definite  faith  on  the 
subject.  But  in  this  century,  raachasius  Radbert,  a  monk  and 
abbot  of  Corbey,  in  his  treatise  on  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  written  AD.  831,  attempted  to  give  more  clear- 
ness and  stability  to  the  views  of  the  church.(28^  Upon  the  pre- 
^sentation  of  this  book,  enlarged  and  improvea,  to  Charles  the 
;Bald,  in  the  year  845,  a  great  dispute  arose  out  of  it.  Pascha^ 
'sius  taught,  in  general,  that  in  the  Lord's  supper,  after  the  con- 
'secration,  there  remained  only  the  form  and  appearance  of  bread 
land  wine ;  and  that  the  real  body,  or  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ, 
\  were  present ;  and  indeed,  the  identical  body,  that  vms  bam  of 
the  virgin,  suffered  on,  the  cross,  and  arose  from  the  tomb,{29) 

(26)  [The  conference  of  the  imperial  envoys  with  pope  Leo  III,  is  still  extant, 
in  Harduin's  collection  of  Councils,  Tom.  iv.  p.  970  &c.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  Leo  was  displeased,  not  with  the  doctrine  itself,  but  with  the  unauthorized 
interpolation  of  the  creed  j  and  disaj)proved  the  recent  decision  of  the  council  of 
Aix-fa-chapello,  the  confirmation  of  which  was  requested  by  the  imperial  envoys. 
Pope  John  Vill,  in  a  letter  to  Photiiutj  went  still  further ;  for  ho  called  the  ex- 
pression, tiidt  the  Uoly  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  ikmy  blasphemy  ;  though  the 
abolition  of  it  was  attended  with  difficulty  and  required  time.     Schl.^ 

(27)  See  CarL  ie  Cointe,  Annul.  Eccles.  Francor.  Tom.  iv.  ad.  ann.  809  dtc. 
lAfntrueraly  Histoirc  de  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  Tom.  v.  p.  ]5l,  and  the  other  writers 
above  cited.  [The  pope  had  not,  cither  in  the  eighth  ceiiluiy,  or  the  fore  part  of 
the  ninth,  such  influence,  and  authority  over  tlie  SpuniRh  and  FcL^nch  churches, 
as  tol)e  able  to  compel  them  directly,  to  expunge  the  interpolation.     SckL] 

(28)  See  MahUhmjj  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  ii.  p.  539.  The  treatise  of  Pas- 
chasius  was  published  in  a  more  accurate  manner  than  before,  by  Edm.  Martetie^ 
Aniplisiiima  CoIle<tio  veter  Scriptor.  Tom.  ix,  p.  378  &c.  The  life  and  charac- 
ter of  Paschasius  are  formally  treated  of,  by  MaiiUmiij,  Acta  S«nctor.  ord.  Bencd. 
Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  p.  120  ^!cc.  aod  by  the  Jesuits,  iu  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antw.  ad 
diem  26.  Aprilis  ;  and  by  many  others. 

(29)  [Far  loo  corporeal  conceptions  of  the  presence  of  Christ's  bodv  and  blood 
in  the  cucharist,  had  existed  in  preceding  times,  and  indeed  ever  since  CyriVs 
notion  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  becoming  tlesh,  had  been  received;  and  the  holy 
supper  had  been  compared  to  an  ojj'ering  or  sacrifice.  But  such  gross  corporeal 
expressions,  as  PtLsckasius  employed,  no  one  had  before  used  ;  nor  had  any  car- 
ried their  conceptions  so  far.  In  his  book  de  corporo  et  sanguine  Domini,  he 
Bays:  Licet  ii^ura  pauis  et  vini  hie  sit,  omnino  nihil  aliud  quam  caro  et  sanguis 
post  consecrationem  credenda  sunt — ncc  alia  (caro)  quam  quae  nataest  de  Maris, 
passa  in  cruce,  resnrrexit  de  sepulcro ;  et  haec,  inquam,  ipsa  est,  et  ideo^Christi 
caro  est,  quae  pro  vita  mundiaahuc  hodU  offertur.     Schl.] 
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This  doctrine  seemed  to  many,  to  be  new  and  strange  ;  and  espe- 
cially the  last  part  of  it.  Rahanus  Maurus  therefore,  Heribaldj 
and  others,  opposed  it ;  but  on  different  grounds.  And  the  em- 
peror, Charles  the  Bald,  commanded  two  men,  of  distinguished 
learning  and  talents,  Ratramn  and  John  Scotus,  to  give  a  true  ex- 
position of  that  doctrine  which  Radbert  was  supposed  to  have 
corrupted. (30)  Both  of  them  did  so  ;  but  the  work  of  Scoius  is 
lost ;  and  that  of  Ratramn^  which  is  still  extant,  has-  given  occa- 
'  sion  to  much  disputation,  both  in  former  ages,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent.(31) 

^  20.  The  writers  who  engaged  in  this  controversy,  were  not 
agreed  anoong  themselves,  nor  were  they  self-consistent  through- 
out their  respective  treatises.  Indeed  the  mover  of  the  controver- 
sy, Radbert  himself,  was  lacking  in  consistency,  and  not  un- 
frequently  recedes,  manifestly,  from  what  he  had  asserted.  His* 
principal  antagonist,  Bertram  or  Ratramn^  seems  in  general,  to 
follow  those  who  think,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  truly 
present  in  the  eucharist,  but  are  only  represented  by  the  bread 
and  wine:  and  yet  he  has  passages,  which  appear  to  depart 
widely  from  that  sentiment ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  without  some 
plausibility,  that  he  has  been  understood  and  explained  diverse- 
ly. (32)  John  Scottu  only,  as  bemg  a  philosopher,  expressed  his 
views  perspicuously  and  properly  ;  teaching,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  are  signs  and  representatives  of  the  absent  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Ml  the  others  fluctuate,  and  assert  in  one  place  what 
they  gainsay  in  another,  and  reject  at  one  time  what  they  presA 
ently  after  maintain.  Among  the  Latins,  therefore,  in  this  age,  ^ 
there  was  not  yet  a  determinate,  common  opinion,  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  in  the  eucharist. 

^  21.  The  disputants  in  this  controversy,  as  is  common,  taxed 
each  other  with  the  odious  consequences  of  their  opinions.  The 
most  considerable  of  these  consequences,  was  that  which,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  denominated  stercoranism.  Those  who 
held,  with  Radbert,  that  after  the  consecration,  only  the  forms  of 
bread  and  wine  remained,  contended,  that  from  the  sentiments  of 

(30)  Concerning  Ratramn  or  Bertram,  and   his  book,  which  has  caused  so 
much  discussion,  see  Jo.  ^Ib.  Fabricitts,  Biblioth.  Lat.  ined.  acvi,  Tom.  i.  p.  661  f 
&c.     [Concerning  Ratramn  s  Book,  there  has  been  dispute,  as  to  its  genuineneaa/i 
some  ascribing  it  to  John  Scotus ;  and  also  as  to  the  aoctrine  it  cantains.    The  1 
Catholics  would  make  it  teach  transubstantiation  ;  the  Lutherans,  consubstantia- 
tion  ;  and  the  lleforined,  only  a  mystical  or  sacramental  presence  of  Christ.  TV.], 

(31)  This  controversy  is  describod  at  length,  though  not  without  partialitv,  by 
Jo.  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  [Tom.  vi.]  Saecul.  iv.  P.  li.  p.  viii  &C. 
Whh  him,  compare  Jac.  Basntigej  Ilistoire  de  TEglise,  Tom.  i.  p.  909  ^kc. 

(32)  [Bertram's  Treatisp,  in  a  new  English  translation,  was  published  at  Dub- 
lin, AD.  3753  j  and  with  a  learned  historical  Dissertation  pre&xed.  JiahiUony, 
(Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom  vi.  Praef.  p.  xxx  &c.)  evinces,  triumphantly, 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  ;  and  then  goes  into  an  elaborate  argument,  to  prove 
in  opposition  to  John  Claude,  that  the  author  was  a  believer  in  the  rtiid  prtsenee. 
But,  the  mere  reading  his  argument,  with  the  full  aod  candid  auotationa  it  con- 
tains, has  left  on  one  mind,  at  least,  the  conviction,  that  Dr.  jioahdm  baa  truly 
stated  the  chaiacter  and  contenu  of  that  work.     TV.] 
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their  adversaries,  who  believed  that  m  the  holy  supper  there  was 
nothing  more  than  the  figure  or  signs  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
this  consequence  would  follow,  namely,  that  the  body  of  Christ 
was  ejected  from  the  bowels,  with  the  other  feces.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  rejected  the  transmutation  of  the  bread  and 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  taxed  the  advocates  of 
this  doctrine,  with  the  same  consequence.  Each  party,  proba- 
bly, cast  this  reproach  upon  the  other,  without  reason.  The 
crime  of  stercoranism^  if  we  do  not  mistake,  was  a  fabricated  * 
charge ;  which  could  not  justly  fall  on  those  who  denied  the  con- 
version of  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  which  might  be 
objected  to  those  who  believed  in  such  a  transmutation,  although 
it  was  probably  never  admitted,  by  any  one  who  was  in  his  right 
mind.(33) 
\  ^  22.  At  the  very  time  the  sacramental  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  another  controversy  sprung  up,  which  related  to  divine 
grace  and  predestination.  Godesduilcus^  a  Saxon  of  noble  birth, 
and,  against  his  own  choice,  a  monk,  first  at  Fulddj  and  then  at 
Orbais  in  France  ;  upon  his  return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  847,  lodged  with  his  friend,  (and  perhaps  also,  relative,) 
count  Eberald  ;  and  there,  in  presence  of  ATothingtu,  bishop  of 
Verona,  entered  into  discussion  respecting  predestination ;  and 
maintained,  that  God  had  predestinated,  irom  eternity,  some  to 
everlasting  life,  and  others  to  the  punishments  of  hell.  When  his 
enemy,  l{a5ant»  Mauruij^  heard  of  this,  he  first  by  letter  charged 
him  with  heresy ;  and  afterwards,  when  Goteschalcus  came  from 
Italy  to  Germany,  in  order  to  purge  himself,  and  appeared  before 
the  council  of  Mayence,  AD.  848,  Maurus  procured  his  con- 
demnation, and  transmitted  him,  as  one  found  guilty,  to  JECnc- 
mary  archbishop  of  Rheims  in  France.(34)     Hincmar^  who  was 

(33)  Remecting  the  Stercoranists,  see  John  MabUJUmyy  Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened. 


advanced  by  either  party.  The  believers  in  transubstantiation,  supposed  the 
■acramental  elements  not  to  pass  tbrouch  the  human  body,  like  ordinary  ali- 
ments, but  to  become  wholly  incorporated  with  the  bodies  of  the  communicants ; 
wi  ihxXf  an  their  principles  J  they  could  not  be  justly  charged  with  stercoranism. 
On  the  contrary,  the  opposers  of  transubstantiation,  supposed  the  sobstance  of 
the  sacramental  elements,  to  undergo  the  ordinary  changes  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  the  communicant ;  so  that,  by  assuming,  that  these  elements  had  be- 
come the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  tney  might  be  charged  with  stercoranism ; 
bnt  it  was  only  by  assuming,  what  they  expressly  denied,  namely,  the  truth  of 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Thus  neither  party  could  be  justly  taxed  with  this 
odious  consequence ;  and  yet,  a  dextrous  disputant,  by  resorting  to  a  little  per- 
version of  his  antagonist's  views,  might  easily  cast  upon  him  this  vulgar  and  un- 
seemly reproach.     TV.] 

(34)  JfathinguSf  by  letter,  gave  Rabanut  an  account  of  the  tenets  advanced  by 
GodMckalcus.  Upon  this,  ^^anuff  wrote  a  long  letter  to  XtOhingvs,  and  another 
to  count  Eberald,  loading  the  sentiments  of  Goaeschalms  with  reproaches.  G»- 
detehaleus  therefore  set  out  immediately  for  Germany ;  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
assailed  principles.  On  his  arrival  at  Mayence,  he  presented  to  Rabanus^  his 
tract  on  a  twofold  predestination.    Rahanus  laid  this  before  a  synod ;  which  con- 
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a  friend  of  Rabanus,  coDdemned  him  anew,  in  a  council  held  at 
Chiersey,  AD.  849  ;  and  as  he  would  not  renounce  his  sentiments, 
which  he  said,  and  said  truly,  were  those  ofAugustinef  Hincmar 
deprived  him  of  bis  priestly  office  ;  ordered  him  to  be  whipped, 
till  he  should  throw  the  statement  he  had  made  at  Mayence  into 
the  flames  ;  and  then  committed  him  to  prison,  in  the  monastery 
of  Hautvilliers.(S5)  In  this  prison,  the  unhappy  monk,  who  was 
a  man  of  learning,  but  high-minded  and  pertinacious,  ended  his 
days,  in  the  year  868  or  866 ;  retaining  firmly,  till  his  last  breath, 
the  sentiments  he  had  embraced. 

§  23.  While  Godeschalcus  remained  in  prison,  the  Latin 
church  was  involved  in  controversy  on  his  account.  For  distin- 
guished and  discerning  men,  such  as  Ratramn  of  Corbey,  Pru-- 
dentins  of  Troyes,  Jjupus  of  Ferrieres,  Flortu  a  deacon  of 
Lyons,  and  Remtgiu^  bishop  of  Lyons,  together  with  his  whole 
church,  and  many  others,  defended  with  energy,  both  orally  and 
in  writing,  either  the  person  or  the  sentiments  of  the  monk.  On 
the  other  hand,  Hincmar  his  judge,  Amalarius^  John  Seotus  the 

demned  the  sentiments  it  contained,  bot  did  not  venture  to  panish  QodesckaUus^ 
because  be  did  not  belong  to  their  jurisdiction,  but  to  that  of  Rbeims.  They 
however  exacted  from  him  an  oath,  not  to  return  acain  to  the  territories  of  khtf 
Lewis;  and  transmitted  him,  as  a  prisoner,  to  Utncmar,  the  archbishop  oC 
Rbeims.  The  synodal  epistle  of  Rabanus  accompanying  the  prisoner,  contained 
this  statement :  *'  Be  it  known  to  your  goodness,  that  a  certain  vagabond  monk, 
named  Gothescale,  who  says  he  was  ordained  priest  in  your  diocess,  came  from 
Italy  to  Mayence,  introducing  new  superstitions,  and  pernicious  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  predestination  of  God,  and  leading  the  people  into  error;  affirming 
that  the  predestination  of  God  related  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good  ;  and  that  there 
are  some  in  the  world,  who  cannot  reclaim  themselves  from  their  errors  and  sins, 
on  account  of  the  predestination  of  God,  which  compels  them  on  to  destruction ;  as 


if  God  had,  from  the  beginning,  made  them  incomfible  and  obnoxious  to  perdi- 
tion. Hearing  this  opinion,  therefore,  in  a  synod  lately  held  at  Mayence,  an^ 
finding  the  man  irreclaimable,  with  the  consent  and  direction  of  our  most  pioua 


king  Hludovieusy  we  determined  to  transmit  him,  together  with  his  pernicious 
doctrine,  to  you,  under  condemnation  ;  tlnit  you  may  put  him  in  confinement  in 
vour  diocess,  from  which  he  has  irregularly  strolled  ;  and  that  you  may  not  suffer 
iiim  any  more  to  teach  error,  and  seduce  christian  people  :  for  we  have  learned, 
that  he  has  already  seduced  many,  who  are  negligent  of  their  salvation,  and  who 
say  :  What  will  it  profit  me  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of  God  ?  Because,  if 
I  am  predestinated  to  death,  I  can  never  escape  it;  but  if  predestinated  to  life,  al- 
thougn  I  do  wickedly,  I  shall  undoubtedly  obtain  eternal  rest.  In  these  few 
words,  we  have  written  to  you,  describing  what  we  found  his  doctrine  to  be/*  ■ 
&c.    See  Har^iacm'^ Concilia,  Tom.  V.  p.  15, 16.     TV.l 

(35)  [The  sentence  upon  Godesehaltus,  passed  by  the  synod  of  Chiersey,  was* 
thus  worded  :  *^  Brother  Gotescalc,  know  thou,  that  the  holy  office  of  the  sacer- 
dotal ministry^  which  thou  hast  irregularly  usurped,^'  (because,  in  a  vacancy  of 
the  see  of  Rheims,  he  obtained  ordination  of  the  sub-bishop  of  Rbeims,)  "  and 
hast  not  feared  hitherto  to  abuse,  by  wicked  manners  and  acts,  and  by  corrupt 
doctrines ;  is  now,  by  the  decision  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (of  whose  grace  the  sacer- 
dotal office  is  the  administration,  by  virtueof  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,) 
taken  from  thee  ;  if  thou  ever  rec«ivedst  it :  and  thou  art  utterly  prohibited  from 
ever  presuming  again  to  exercise  it.  Moreover,  because  thou  hast  presumed,  con* 
trary  to  the  design  and  the  name  of  a  monk,  and  despising  ecclesiastical  law,  to 
unite  and  confound  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  vocations ;  wo,  by  our  episcopal 
authority,  decree,  that  thou  be  whipped  with  very  severe  stripes  (durissimis  ver- 
beribus),  and,  according  to  eccelesiastical  rules,  be  shut  up  in  prison.  And  that 
thou  no  more  presume  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  teacher,  we,  bv  virtna  of  tba 
eternal  Word,  impose  perpetual  silence  upon  thy  lips."  See  Hardmnf  vbi  snpni. 
p-  20.    This  sentence  was  executed,  without  mitigatioo.     TV.] 
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celebrated  philosopher,  and  others,  hj  their  writings,  contended 
that  both  he  and  his  opinions  were  justly  dealt  with.  As  the  spirit 
-  of  controversy  waxed  hotter  continually,  Charles  the  Bald,  in  the 
year  853,  ordered  another  convention  or  council  to  be  held  at 
Chiersev ;  in  which,  through  the  influence  of  Hiacmar^  the  de« 
cision  of  the  former  council  was  confirmed ;  and  Godesehalcus 
was  again  condemned  as  a  heretic.(36.  But  in  the  year  855,  the 
three  provinces  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  and  Aries,  assembled  in  council 
at  Valence,  Remigius  presiding,  and  set  forth  other  decisions,  in 
opposition  to  those  of  Chiersey,  and  defended  the  cause  of  Oodes- 
cAoZci«.(S7)     With  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Valence,  coin- 

(36)  [In  this  council,  the  opposers  of  Godesdudau  set  forth  their  creed,  in  re- 
epect  to  the  contested  doctrines,  in  the  four  following  articles ;  viz. 
'  1.  Almighty  God  created  man,  without  sin,  upright,  endued  with  free  will ;' 
and  placed  him  in  Paradise ;  and  purposed  his  continuance  in  the  holiness  of  up- 
rightness. Man,  abusing  free  will,  sinned,  and  fell,  and  the  whole,  human  rac« 
became  a  mass  of  corruption.  But  the  good  and  righteous  God  elected,  out  of 
that  mass  of  perdition,  according  to  his  foreknowledge,  those  whom  he  predesti- 
nated unto  life  through  grace,  and  foreordained  eternal  life  for  titem :  but  the 
others,  whom  in  his  righteous  judgment  he  left  in  the  mass  of  perdition,  he/ore- 
tato  would  perish  ',  but  did  not  forMrdain,  that  they  should  perish ;  yet  being 
just,  he  foreordained  eternal  punishment  to  be  their  portion.  And  thus  we  a? 
firm  but  one  predestination  of  God,  which  relates  either  to  the  gift  of  Grace,  or 
to  the  retributions  of  justice. 

II.  We  lost  freedom  of  will,  in  the  first  man ;  which  we  recover  by  Christ, 
'  our  Lord :  and  we  have  free  will  to  good,  when  prevented  and  aided  by  grace ; 
!  and  have  firee  will  to  evil,  when  forsaken  of  grace.  That  we  have  free  will,  is 
^  because  we  are  made  free  by  grace,  and  are  healed  of  corruption  by  it. 

III.  Almighty  God  wills,  uat  all  men,  without  exception,  should  become 
saved;  and  yet  all  men  will  not  be  saved.  And  that  some  are  saved,  arises  from 
the  mtuity  of  him  who  saves ',  but  that  some  perish,  arises  from  their  desert  of 
perdition. 

IV.  As  there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be,  a  man,  whose  nature  was  not  assumed 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  so  there  never  was,  is,  or  will  be,  a  man,  for  whom 
Qirbt  has  not  died ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  are  not  redeemed  by  the  mys- 
tery of  his  passion.  That  all  are  not  redeem^  by  the  mystery  of  his  passtion,  is 
oot  owing  to  the  [limited]  magnitude  and  value  of  the  price ;  but  is  the  fault  of 
unbelievers,  or  of*  them  who  do  not  believe  with  the  faith  that  works  by  love. 
For  the  cup  of  human  salvation,  which  is  provided  for  our  weakness,  and  baa 
divine  efficacy,  contains  what  might  benefit  all ;  but  if  it  be  not  drunken,  it  will 
notproduce  healing. 

(  Tliese  doctrinal  articles  were  agreed  on  in  the  council  of  Chiersey,  AD.  853 ; 
!  though  sometimes  attributed  to  the  council  of  Chiersey  in  the  year  84D,  and  print- 
^  ed  as  such,  in  Hardidn,  Concil.  Tom.  v.  p.  18,  19.  compare  p.  57.     7V.J 

(2rf)  [The  council  of  Valence  published  twenty-three  canons ;  fixe  of  which 
contain  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  friends  and  defenders  of  Godeecludais.  See 
Harduin,  Concil.  Tom.  v.  p.  87  &c.  These  five  canons  are  too  long  to  be  in- 
serted here,  without  some  abridgement.  The  substance  of  them,  is  as  follows : 
viz. 

Can.  II.  **  That  God  foresees,  and  eternally  foresaw,  both  the  good  which  the 
riffhteous  will  perform,  and  the  evil  whrch  the  wicked  will  do."  Dan.  ii.  29. 
^*  We  hold  faitnfully,  and  judge  it  should  be  held,  that  he  foresaw,  that  the  right- 
eous would  certainly  become  righteous,  thrcwgh  his  grace;  and  by  the  same 
mce,  would  obtain  eternal  blessedness  :  and  he  foresaw,  that  the  wicked  would 
be  wicked,  through  their  own  perverseness ;  and  would  be  such  as  must  be  con- 
demned by  his  justice  to  eternal  punishment."  According  to  Ps.  Ixii.  12.  and 
Rom  ii.  7— 9-  and  2  Thess.  i.  7—10.  "  Nor  has  the  prescience  of  God  imposed 
upon  any  bad  man  a  necesgUy,  that  be  cannot  be  other  than  bad ;  bat,  what  he 
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cided  those  of  th^  council  of  Langres,  AD.  459,  composed  of  the 
same  provinces;  and  likewise  those  of  the  council  of  Toul,  AD. 
860y  composed  of  the  bishops  of  fourteen  provinces. (38)  On 
the  death  of  Godeschalcus,  the  anthor  of  the  contest,  this  vehe- 
ment ciHitroversy  subsided.(39) 

would  become,  by  his  own  free  Tolition,  God,  as  one  who  knows  all  things  be< 
fore  they  come  to  pass,  foresaw,  by  his  omnipotent  and  unchangeable  majesty. 
Nor  do  we  believe,  that  any  one  is  condemned,  by  a  divine  prejudication  ;  but 
according  to  the  deserts  of  his  own  wickedness.  Nor  do  the  wicked  perish,  be-, 
cause  tbey  anUd  not  become  ^ood ;  but  because  they  would  not  become  good,  and 
tiiroQgh  their  own  fault  remained  in  the  mass  of  CQndemnation,  or  in  their  origi-. 
nal  and  their  actual  sin." 

Can.  HI.  ^*  A»  to  the  predestination  of  God,  we  decide,  and  faithfully  decide,^ 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  ;"  Rom.  ix.  21 — ^23.     "We  conildently  t 
profess  a  predestination  of  the  elect,  unto  life  ;  and  a  predestination  of  the  wick-  \ 
ed,  unto  death.     Bat  in  the  election  of  those  to  be  saved,  the  mercy  of  God  jrre- ; 
cedes  their  good  deserts;  and  in  the  condemnation  of  those  who  ore  to  perish, 
their  iU  deserts  precede  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.     Jn  his  predestination, ' 
God  only  determined  what  he  himself  would  do,  either  in  his  gratuitous  mercy, 
or  in  his  righteous  jndgment." — ^'  In  the  wicked,  he  foresato  their  wickedness,  ■ 
because  it  is  from  themselves ;  he  did  not  predestine  it,  because  it  is  not  from 
him.    The  punishment  indeed,  conseuuent  upon  their  ill  desert,  he  foresaw,  be- 
inff  a  God  wno  foresees  all  things  ;  and  also  predestined,  because  he  is  a  just  God, 
with  whom,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  there  is  both  a  fixed  purpose,  and  a  certain 
foreknowledge,  in  resard  to  all  tuings  whatever." — ^''  But  that  some  tae  predesti'' 
noted  to  toiekednesSf  by  a  divine  power,  so  that  they  cannot,  be  of  another  character , 
we  not  only  do  not  believe  ;  bat  if  there  are  those  who  will  believe  so  great  a 
a  wrong,  we,  as  well  as  the  council  of  Orange,  with  all  detestation,  declare  them 
anaihetna*^  ^ 

Can.  IV  In  this  canon  they  disapproved  the  sentiments  of  some,  who  held 
'*  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed,  even  for  those  ungodly  ones  who  had  been 
pumsbed  with  eternal  damnation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  or 
Christ's  passion.'*  And  they  held,  "  that  this  price  was  paid  fonly^  for  those  of 
whom  our  Lord  has  said  :  ''  As  Moses  lifled  up  the  serpent"  &c.  '*  that  ecery  one 
thai  heiieveth  in  him''  &c.  John  ill.  14 — 16.  "  And  the  Apostle  says  :  Christ  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many."-^'*  Moreover,  the  four  articles,  adopted 
without  due  consideration  by  the  synod  of  our  brethren,'  ^at  Chiersey,  AD.  ^3,) 
on  account  of  their.inotility,  and  indeed  their  injurious  tendency,  and  error,  con- 
trary to  the  truth  ;  as  also  those  other,  (of  John  ScotuSy)  unfitly  set  forth  in  xix 
syllogisms ;  and  in  which,  notwitlistandins  the  boast,  that  they  are  not  the  result 
of  philosophy,  there  appears  to  be  rather  we  fabrication  of  the  dtevil,  than  an  ex- 
hibition or  the  feith  ;  we  wholly  explode,  as  not  to  be  listened  to  by  the  faithfbl ; 
and  we  enjoin,  by  the  authority  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  such,  and  all  similar 
statements,  be  looked  upon  as  dangerous,  and  to  be  avoided.  And  the  introdu- 
cers of  Csuch )  novelties,  we  judge,  ought  to  be  censured." 

Can.  V.  This  canon  maintains  the  necessity  of  a  saint*s  persevering  in  holi- 
ness, in  order  to  his  salvation. 

Can.  YI   In  regard  to  saving  grace,  "and  free  will,  which  was  impaired  by. 
mn,  in  the  first  man  ;  but  is  recovered  and  made  whole  Again,  by  Jesus  Christ, 
in  all  believers  in  him;"  this  council  held  with  various  councils  and  pontiffs; 
and  reject  the  trash  vended  by  various  persons."     TV.] 

(^)  [The  five  doctrinal  canons  of  the  council  of  Valence,  were  adopted,  with- 
out alteiation,  by  the  councils  of  Langres  and  of  Toul.  See  Harduvn,  Concil. 
Tom.  V.  p.  481  ^.  498.     2V.] 

(39)  Besides  the  common  writers,  an  impartial  history  of  this  controversy  is 

S'ven  by  Caesar  Egasse  de  Boiday,  Historia  Academiae  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  178 
/a,  by  Jo.  MabiUony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  or  Saecul.  iv.  Pt.  ii. 
Ptaef.  p.  xlvii.  in  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  v.  p  352.  by  Jac. 
Usher^  Historia  Godeschalci,  Hanov.  1662.  8vo.  and  Dublin,  1631.  4to.  and  by 
Gerh.  Jo.  Vossius,  Historia  Pela^ana,  Lib.  vii.  cap.  iv.  Add  Jo.  AVb.  Fabrieius, 
Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  lii.  p.  210  &x. 
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^  24.  The  cause  of  Oodeschalcus  is  involved  in  someobscurily ; 
and  many  and  eminent  men  have  appeared,  both  as  bis  patrons, 
and  as  his  accusers.  He  taught,  unquestionably,  that  there  is  a 
twofold  predestination,  the  one  to  eternal  life,  and  the  other  to 
eternal  death ;  that  God  does  not  will  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
but  only  of  the  elect ;  and  that  Christ  suffered  death,  not  for  the 
whole  human  race,  but  only  for  that  portion  of  it,  to  which  God 
decreed  eternal  salvation.  His  friends  put  a  favorable  construc- 
tion upon  these  propositions;  and  they  deny,  that  he  held  those 
whom  God  predestinated  to  eternal  punishment,  to  be  also  pre- 
'destinated  to  sin  and  guilt.  On  the  contrary,  they  maintain,  that 
he  taught  only  this,  that  God  from  eternity  condemned  those  who, 
he  foresaw,  would  become  sinners  ;  and  condemned  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  sins  voluntarily  committed  ;  and  decreed,  that  the 
fruits  of  God's  love  and  of  Christ's  sufferings,  should  extend  only 
to  the  elect ;  notwithstanding,  the  love  of  God  and  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  in  themselves  considered,  have  reference  to  all  men. 
But  his  adversaries  fiercely  contend,  that  he  concealed  gross  er- 
rors under  ambiguous  phraseology ;  and  in  particular,  that  he 
wished  to  have  it  believed,  that  God  has  predestinated  the  per- 
sons who  will  be  damned,  not  only  to  suffer  punishment,  but  like- 
wise to  commit  the  sins  by  which  they  inour  that  punishment.  (40) 
This  at  least,  seems  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the  true  cause  of 
this  whole  controversy,  and  of  all  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
unhappy  Godeschalcusy  may  be  traced  to  the  private  enmity,  ex- 
isting between  him  and  Rahanu^  Maurus^  who  was  his  abbot. (41) 
^  25.  With  this  great  controversy,  another  smaller  one  was  in- 
terwoven, relative  to  the  trine  God,  In  the  churches  over  which 
he  presided,  Hincmar  forbid  the  singing  of  the  last  words  of  a 
very  ancient  hymn :  Te  trina  Deltas^  unaque  poscimus ;  [Of 
thee,  trine  Deity,  yet  one,  we  ask  &c.]  on  the  ground,  that  this 
phraseology  subverted  tlie  simplicity  oi  the  divine  nature,  and  im- 

(40)  The  cause  of  Godeachalcus  is  learnedly  treated,  in  an  appropriate  work, 
by  fVUUam  Mauguin  ;  who  published  all  the  writings  on  both  staes  of  this  con- 
trorersy,  that  have,  reached  us,  Paris  1650,  ii  vol.  4to;  under  the  title  :  Veteram 
auctorum,  qui  nono  saeculo  de  predestinatione  et  gratia  scripserunt,  opera  et  fra^- 
nienta,  cum  historia  et  gemina  praefatione.  A  more  concise  account  of  it,  is 
^iven  by  Henry  JforiSf  Synopsis  historiae  Godeschalcanae ;  in  his  Opp.  Tom. 
IV.  p.  677  Ulc.  But  he  more  strenuously  defends  Godeschalcus,  than  Mauguin 
does.  All  the  Benedictines,  Augustinians,  and  Jansenists  maintain,  that  Godes- 
chalcus was  most  unjustly  oppressed  and  persecuted  by  Rabaiuis  and  Hincmar. 
The  Jesuits  take  opposite  ground  ;  and  one  of  them,  Ltcwis  CeUct,  in  his  Historia 
Godeschalci  praedestinatianl,  splendidly  printed,  Paris  1655,  Fol.  labors  to  show, 
that  Godeschalcus  was  most  righteously  condemned. 

(41)  Gode^ckaleusy  who  was  committed  to  the  monastery  of  Fulda  by  his  pa- 
rents, while  an  infant,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  age,  when  be  became 
adult,  wished  to  abandon  a  monastic  life.  But  Rahanus  retained  him,  contrary 
to  his  wishes.  This  produced  a  great  contest  between  them,  which  was  termi- 
nated only  by  the  interposition  of  Lttoia  the  Meek.  Hence  those  conflicts  and 
sufferings.  See  the  Ccnturiae  Magdeb.  Centur.  iz.  c.  10.  p.  543,  546.  and  Mobil- 
Umy,  Annales  Bened.  Tom.  ii.  ann.  829,  p.  523. 
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plied  the  existence  of  three  Gods,  The  Benedictine  monks 
would  not  obey  this  mandate  of  Hincmar  ;  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber, Ratramny  wrote  a  considerable  volume,  made  up,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  age,  of  quotations  from  the  ancient  doctors, 
in  defence  of  a  trine  Deity.  Godeschalcus,  receiving  information 
of  this  dissension,  while  in  prison,  sent  forth  a  paper,  in  which  he 
defended  the  cause  of  his  fellow  monks.  For  this,  he  was  accu- 
sed by  Hincmar  of  Thritheism ;  and  was  confuted  in  a  book 
written  expressly  for  that  purpose.  But  this  controversy  soon 
subsided  ;  and  in  spite  of  Hincmar^s  efforts,  those  words  retamed 
their  place  in  the  hymn. (42) 

^  26.  About  the  same  time,  another  controversy  found  its  way 
from  Germany  into  France,  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
blessed  Savior  issued  from  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Some  of 
the  Germans  maintained,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  proceed  from 
the  womb  of  Mary,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  \n  the  case  of 
other  persons,  but  in  a  singular  and  extraordinary  manner.  When  ' 
this  opinion  reached  France,  Ratramn  opposed  it ;  and  maintain- 
ed, that  Christ  came  into  the  world,  in  the  way  which  nature  has 
provided.  Paschasius  Radbert  came  forth  in  defence  of  the 
Germans,  maintaining  in  a  distinct  treatise,  that  Christ  was  bom, 
with  DO  expansion  af  his  mother's  body ;  and  charging  those  who 
thought  otherwise,  with  denying  the  virginity  of  Mary.  But  this 
also  was  a  short  controversy,  and  gave  way  to  greater  ones.  (43) 

^  27.  Of  all  the  controversies  that  disturbed  this  century,  die 
most  famous  and  the  most  unhappy  was,  that  which  severed  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  bishops  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople had  long  indulged,  and  sometime  also  manifested,  great 
jealousies  of  each  other.  Their  mutual  animosity  became  vio- 
lent, from  the  times  ot  Leo  the  Isaurian,  [AD.  716^741.J|  when 
the  bishops  of  Constantinople,  supported  by  the  authority  and 
patronage  of  the  [Gj*eek]  etnperors,  withdrew  many   provinces 

(42)  See  the  writers  of  the  history  oT  Godeschalcus,  who  also  touch  upon  this 
controversy. 

(43)  See  Lucas  de  Achery,  Spicileg.  veterum  fmriptorum,  Tom.  i.  p.  996.  Jo. 
MabiUonyy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  [Tom.  vi  ]  Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  Praef.  p.  li  &c. 
[After  giving  account  of  this  controversy,  Mabillony  proceeds  to  the  history  of 
another,  between  Ratramn  and  Paschasius  Radbert^  respectiRg  the  unity  of  hu- 
man souls.  The  controversy  was  of  short  continuauce,  and  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  each  other,  in  consequence  of  their  not  clearly  di»> 
criminarin|r  between  numerical  unity  and  a  spedjic  unity.  See  MaliUlony,  ubi 
supra,  p.  Iiii  Ac. — There  was  another  controversy,  under  Charlemagne,  respect- 
ing the  seven-fold  grace  of  the  ^irit.  Charlemagne  asked  the  opinion  of  several 
bishops,  whether  Christ  and  belieTers  receive  the  same  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  answered,  that  Christ  received  all  the  seven  gins,  equally  ; 
bat  that  believers  receive  each  his  particular  gift.  The  emperor,  dissatisfied 
with  their  answer,  wrote  a  tract  to  prove,  that  Christ  received  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  at  once,  and  in  perpetuum,  without  change,  increase  or  diminution  :  but 
that  believers  did  not  so  receive  them,  though  they  might  in  some  degree  enjoy 
the  tenaporary  possession  of  them  all.  See  Ifalch's  Programm,  de  Gratia  septi- 
Ibrmis  ^piritus,  AD.  1755.     TV.] 
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from  their  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome. (44)  But  in  the  9th 
century,  the  smothered  fire  which  had  been  burning  in  secret, 
broke  out  into  an  open  flame,  upon  occasion  of  the  elevation  of 
Photiusy  the  most  learned  Greek  of  the  age,  to  succeed  the  de- 
posed Ignatius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople,  by  the  emperor  Jtft- 
chael,  AD.  852,  [rather  AD.  858  ;]  and  the  confirmation  of  that 
elevation,  ^s  regular  and  correct,  by  die  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  year  861.(45)  For  the  Roman  pontiff,  Nicolaus  /, 
whose  aid  had  been  solicited  by  Ignatius^  in  a  council  at  Rome, 
AD.  862,  pronounced  Photiusy  (whose  election  he  maintained 
was  uncanonical,)  together  with  his  adherents,  to  be  unworthy  of 
christian  communion.  This  thunder  was  so  far  from  terrifying 
Photius,  that  he  gave  back  the  same  measure  he  had  received  ; 
and  in  return  excommunicated  J^icoicnUy  in  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople of  the'year  866. 

§  28.  The  pretence  for  the  war  which  Nicolaus  1  commenced, 
was,  the  justice  of  the  cause  of  Ignatius  ;  whom  the  emperor  had 
deprived  of  his  episcopal  office,  upon  a  charge,  true  or  false,  of 
treason.  But  Nicolaus  would  have  been  unconcerned  about  the 
injurydone  to  ^natiusy  if  he  could  have  recovered  from  the 
Greek  emperor  and  from  Photiusy  the  provinces  taken  from  the 
Roman  pontiffs  by  the  Greeks ;  namely,  Illyricum,  Macedonia, 
Epirus,  Achaia,  Thessaly,  and  Sicily.  For  he  had  before  de- 
manded them,  through  his  envoys  at  Constantinople.  And  when 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  his  demand,  he  resolved  to  avenge 
his  own,  ratlier  than  Ignatius^  wrong. 

^  29.  In  the  midst  of  this  warm  conflict,  BasU  the  Macedonian, 
a  parricide,  who  had  usurped  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  suddenly 
restored  peace.  For  he  recalled  Ignatius  from  exile,  and  com- 
manded Photius  to  retire  to  private  life.  This  decision  of  the 
emperor  was  confirmed  by  a  council  assembled  at  Constantino- 
ple, AD.  869,  in  which  the  legates  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  Hadri^ 
an  Hy  had  controling  influence.  ^46)  The  Latins  call  this  the 
eighth  general  council.  The  religious  contest  between  the  Grreeks 
and  Latins  now  ceased ;  but  the  strife  respecting  the  boundaries 
of  the  Romish  [pontifical]  jurisdiction,  especially  in  regard  to 
Bulgaria,  still  continued  :  nor  could  the  pontiff,  with  all  his  efibrts, 
prevail  on  either  Ignatius  or  the  emperor,  to  give  up  Bulgaria,  or 
any  other  of  the  provinces. 

(44)  See  Giamume,  Histoire  de  Napleei,  Tome  i.  p.  535, 646.  Peter  tU  Marem, 
do  Concordia  sacerdot.  et  imperii,  Lib.  i.  cap.  i.  p.  6  4^.  Le  (hUen,  OrieoB  Chris- 
tianus,  Tom.  I.  p.  96  ^. 

(45)  [Some  of  the  Greeks  call  this  a  general  council.  It  wa«  attended  by  318 
bishops ;  and  its  decrees  were  subscribed  by  the  two  Romish  delegates.  Its 
Acts  are  lost ;  having  probably  been  destroyed  by  the  adherents  to  Ignatius.  Se« 
Watch's  Kirchenversamml.  p.  552  ISfC.     Sckl.'] 

(46)  The  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy,  are  named  by  Jo.  Mb.  F^ 
ricius,  Biblioth.  Graeca,  Vol.  iv.  cap.  xxxviii.  p.  378. 
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^  30.  The  first  schism  was  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  was  possi- 
ble to  heal  it.  But  Phoiiusy  a  man  of  high  feelings,  and  more 
learned  than  all  the  Latins,  imprudently  prepared  materials  for  in- 
terminable war.  For  in  the  first  place,  he  in  the  year  866,  an- 
nexed Bulgaria  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  which  Nicolaus  was 
eager  to  possess ;  and  this  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  Roman 
pontifiT.  In  the  next  place,  what  was  much  more  to  be  lamented, 
and  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man,  he  sent  circular  letters  to  the 
oriental  patriarchs  on  the  subject ;  thus  converting  his  own  pri- 
vate controversy  into  a  public  one ;  and  moreover  accused  in 
very  strong  terms,  the  Roman  i>ishops  sent  among  the  Bulgari- 
ans, and  through  them,  the  whole  Latin  church,  of  corruptbg  the 
true  religion,  or  of  heresy.  In  his  great  irritation,  he  taxed  the 
Romans  with  five  enormities;  than  which,  in  their  view,  the 
mind  could  conceive  of  no  greater.  Firsts  that  they  deemed  it 
proper  to  fast  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  or  the  Sabbath. 
Secondly^  that  in  the  first  week  of  lent,  they  permitted  the  use  of 
milk  and  cheese.  Thirdly^  that  they  wholly  disapproved  of  the 
marriage  of  priests.  Fourthly ^  that  they  thought,  none  but  the 
bishops  could  anoint  the  baptized  with  the  holy  oil,  or  confirm ; 
and  that,  of  course,  they  anointed  a  second  time,  those  who  had 
been  anointed  by  presbyters.  And  fifthly,  that  they  had  adul- 
terated the  Constantinopolitan  creed,  by  adding  to  it  the  words 
filioque ;  and  thus  taught,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed 
firom  the  father  only,  but  also  from  the  Son.(47^  Nicolaus  I 
sent  this  accusation  to  Hincmar,  and  the  other  Gallic  bishops,  in 
the  year  867 ;  that  they  might  deliberate  b  councils,  respecting 
the  proper  answer  to  it.  Hence  Odo  of  Beauvais,  Ratramn, 
Ado  of  Vienne,  Aeneas  of  Paris,  and  perhaps  others  also,  entered 
the  lists  against  the  Greeks,  and  very  warmly  defended  the  cause 
of  the  Latins  in  written  vindications. (48) 

§  31.  In  the  year  878,  Ignatius  died ;  and  Photius  was*again 
raised,  by  the  favor  of  the  emperor,  to  the  patriarchate  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  Roman  pontiff  JoAw  VIU,  gave  his  assent; 
but  it  was  on  condition,  that  Photius  would  allow  the  Bulgarians 
to  come  under  the  Roman  jurisdiction.  Photius  promised  the 
whole  ;  nor  did  the  emperor  seem  opposed  to  the  wishes  of  the 
pontiff. (49)     Therefore  in  the  year  879,  the  legates  of  John  VIII 

(47)  See  ao  Epiitle  of  PkoHus  hiraself,  which  w  the  seamd  of  his  Episttef ,  as 
pabJished  by  MonUigUB,  p.  47  4*.  Some  enumerate  ten  allegations  of  cbarce  by 
PhaditM.  But  they  undoubtedly  blend  the  first  controversy  with  the  second,  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  and  include  the  criroinatioDS  which  were  made 
in  the  time  ofMukad  Cerulariut,  [patriarch  in  the  middle  of  the  elerenth  cen- 
tnrv,!— Certain  it  is.thatin  the  Epistle  of  PA4>rififf,  firom  which  alone  the  first  con- 
troverey  is  to  be  judged  of,  there  are  only  the  five  heads  of  disagreement, 
which  we  have  stated.  i-m-i»_j. 

(48;  MabiUany,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  or  Saecul.  iv.  P.  ii.  Praef. 

^'  r49)  See  JIfidk.  Le  Qwcn,  Orieos  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  103  *«. 
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were  present  at  the  council  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  their 
sanction  to  all  its  decrees.(5Q)  But  after  the  council,  the  empe- 
rori  ^doubtless  with  the  consent  of  Photius,)  would  not  permit 
the  vulgarians  to  be  transferred  over  to  the  Roman  pontiff: — and 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  Uiere  were  very  strong  motives  for 
such  a  determination.  Hence  the  pontiff  sent  Marinus  his  legate 
to  Constantbople  ;  and  signified,  that  he  persevered  in  the  for- 
mer sentence  passed  upon  Photius,  The  legate  was  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  enoperor,  but  was  again  liberated ;  and  afterwards, 
on  the  death  of  John  Villi  was  created  Roman  pontiff;  when, 
mindful  of  the  ill  usage  be  had  received,  he  issued  a  second  con- 
demnation of  Photius. 

^  32.  Six  years  afterwards,  AD.  886,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Basil,  namely  Leo,  called  the  Philosopher,  again  deposed  the 
patriarch  Photiusy  and  exiled  him  to  a  monastery  in  Armenia, 
called  Bardi;  where,  in  the  year  891,  he  died.f51)  Thus  the 
author  of  the  contest  being  removed,  if  there  baa  been  due  mod- 
eration and  equity  at  Rome,  the  whole  strife  might  have  been 
quieted,  and  harmony  have  been  restored  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins.  But  the  Roman  pontiffs  required,  that  all  the  bish- 
ops and  priests,  whom  Photius  had  consecrated,  should  be  de- 
prived of  their  offices.  And  as  the  Greeks  would  by  no  means 
submit  to  this,  all  the  contentions,  respecting  points  of  religion 
as  well  as  other  things,  were  renewed  with  increased  bitterness, 
and  beingk  augmented  by  new  grounds  of  controversy,  continued 
till  the  unhappy  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
became  absolute  and  perpetual. 

^50)  [The  entire  acts  of  this  council  are  in  Harduin's  collection,  Tom.  vi.  P. 
i.  p.  207 — 342.  The  council  was  called  by  order  of  the  emperor  Basil ;  and  by 
all  the  Greeks  it  has  been  accounted  a  general  council ;  but  the  Latins  do  not  so 
regard  it.  The  number  of  bishops  present,  was  383 :  and  the  legates  of  the  Ro< 
inan  pontiff,  and  also  representatives  of  the  three  oriental  patriarchs,  attended  it. 
Photius  presided ;  and  tne  principal  objects  were  obtainea  without  difficulty,  in 
seven  sessions.  Photius  was  unanimously  acknowledged  the  regular  patriarch 
of  Constantinople;  and  all  that  had  been  decreed  against  him,  at  Rome  and  at 
Constantinople,  was  annulled  and  declared  void.  Such  as  should  not  acknow- 
ledge PhotiuSj  were  to  be  excommunicated.  The  council  proceeded  to  establish 
the  true  faith,  bj^  confirming  the  creed  of  the  first  Nicene,  and  the  fint  Constanti- 
Dopoli tan  councils,  rejecting  all  inteipolations;  Cthat  is,  merely  the  addition, 
fliofue;)  anda^in  enacting  the  decrees  of  the  second  Nicene  council,  respect- 
ing image-worship.  The  council  was  closed,  by  an  eulogy  ofProcopitis  of  Cesa- 
rea  on  Photius;  and  by  a  solemn  declaration,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  legates, 
that  whoever  would  not  acknowledge  the  holy  patriarch  PhothtSj  and  hold  eccle- 
siastical communion  with  him,  ougnt  to  be  accounted  an  associate  of  the  traitor 
Judas,  and  no  Christian ;  and  this  was  assented  to  by  the  whole  council.  See 
Waleh*s  Kirchenversamml.  p.  575  t^.     7V  ] 

(bl)  [Photius  had  ordained  one  Theodorvs  a  bishop,  who  was  falsely  accused 
of  treason.  This  circumstance  brought  the  patriarch  under  some  tempoiarr  sus- 
picion. Besides,  the  new  emperor  wished  to  raise  his  brother  Stephen  to  the  pa- 
triarchal £hair.  He  therefore  deposed  Photius,  and  gave  the  office  to  his  brother. 
Yet,  when  he  learned  the  innocence  of  Photius,  he  seems  to  have  felt  some  le- 
lentings ;  for  he  made  his  exile  comfortable,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  spoke  of 
bim  as  having  volmUarily  resigned  his  office,  and  gone  into  retirement  Tr.  from 
ScW.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORT    OF    RITES    AND    CEREMONIES. 

§  1.  Writers  who  explained  the  nacred  rites. — §  2.  The  rites  them8eWes.-^§  3. 
Superstitions  in  civil  and  private  life. 

^  1 .  That  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies  were  gradually  mul- 
tiplied very  considerably,  is   evinced  by  the  writers  wlv^,  in  this 
century,  began  to  compose  and  to  publish  explanations  of  them, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  common  people ;  namely,  Amalarius, 
(whose  numerous  explanations,  however,  are  confuted  by  wJgfo- 
bard  and  Florus^)  John  Scotus,  Angelome.^  Remigius   of  Aux- 
erre,  Walafrid  Strabo,  and  others.     These  treatises  are  entitled 
de  IHvinis  Officiis :  for,  in  the  style  of  this  age,  a  divine  office  is 
a  religious  ceremony.     Though  these  works  were  drawn  up,  un- 
doubtedly, with  good  intentions ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
they  benefitted,  more  than  they  injured,  the  christian  cause.  They 
contained  indeed  some  spiritual  aliment,  for   those  who  attended 
on  public  worship  ;  but  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  crude  and  un-^ 
wholesome.     For  the  alleged  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  various  \ 
rites,  are  to  a  great  degree,  far  fetched,  false,  constrained,  nay, 
ridiculous  and  puerile.     Besides,  excessive  regard  for  external 
rites  was  increased  and  strengthened,  by  this  elaborate  explana- 
tion of  them,  to  the  detriment  of  real  piety.     For  how  could  any 
one  withhold  respect  and  reverence  from  that,  which  he  under- 
stood to  be  most  wisely  ordained,  and  full  of  mystery  ? 

^  2.  To  describe  severally  all  the  new  rites  adopted,  either  by 
christians  generally,  or  by  particular  churches,  would  not  comport 
with  the  designed  brevity  of  this  work.  We  therefore  despatch 
the  extensive  subject  in  a  few  words.  The  corpses  of  holy  men, 
either  brought  from  distant  countries,  or  discovered  by  the  indus- 
try of  the  priests,  required  the  appointment  of  new  feast  days,  and 
some  variation  in  the  ceremonies  observed  on  those  days.  And  as 
the  success  of  the  clergy  depended  on  the  impressions  of  the  peo- 
ple respecting  the  merits  and  the  power  of  those  saints,  whom 
they  were  invited  to  worship,  it  was  necessary,  that  their  eyes  and 
their  ears  should  be  fascinated  with  various  ceremonies  and  exhi- 
bitions. Hence  the  splendid  furniture  of  the  temples,  the  numer- 
ous wax  candles  burning  at  mid  day,  the  multitude  of  pictures 
and  statues,  the  decorations  of  the  altars,  the  frequent  proces- 
sions, the  splendid  dresses  of  the  priests,  and  masses  appropriate 
to  the  honor  of  saints.(l)  The  festival  of  All  Saints  was  added, 
by  Gregory  IV ^  to  the  public  holy  days  of  the  Latins.(2)     The 

(\)  See  the  Tract  of  Jo.  FUhUy  de  Missis  in  bonorem  Sanctoram. 
(2)  See  Jo.  MabiUcny^  de  re  diplomatica,  p.  537.     [This  holds  trae,  only  of 
Germany  and  France.    For,  as  to  England,  6eda  mentioned  tiiis  feast,  in  the 
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feast  of  St.  Michael f  which  had  long  beeti  observed  with  much 
reverence,  by  both  tlie  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  now  began  to  be 
more  frequented. (3) 

^  3.  In  the  civil  and  private  life  of  christians,  especiaDy  among 
the  Latins,  there  existed  many  customs,  derived  from  ancient 
paganism.  For  the  barbarous  nations  that  embraced  Christianity, 
would  not  allow  the  customs  and  laws  of  their  ancestors  to  be 
wrested  from  them,  though  very  alien  from  the  rules  of  Christianity  ; 
nay,  by  their  example,  they  drew  other  nations,  among  whom  they 
lived  commingled,  into  the  same  absurdities.  We  have  exam- 
ples, in  the  well  known  methods  of  demonstrating  right  and  inno- 
cence in  civil  and  criminal   causes,  by  cold  water,(4)  by  single 

# 
nreceding  century  ;  and  at  Rome,  it  had  been  established  by  pope  Bomtfmu  iV, 
See  volTi.  of  this  work,  p.  870,  note  (2)  ScA/.] 

(^)  The  Latins  had  but  few  feast  davs,  up  to  this  century ;  as  appears  from  the 
poem  of  Fiona,  extant  in  Martme^B  Thesaurus,  Tom.  t.  p.  595  fyc,  [The  coun- 
cil of  Mayence,  AD.  813,  determined  precisely  the  number  of  both  fasts  and  feasts 
to  be  observed.  Canon  34,  designates  the  fasts;  namely  the  first  week  in  March, 
the  sseand  week  in  June,  the  third  week  in  September,  and  the  last  full  week 
preceding  Christmas  eve.  On  these  weeks,  ail  were  to  fast ;  and  were  to  attend 
church  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. — Canon  36, 
thus  enumerates  and  sanctions  the  festivals :  "  We  ordain  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  days  of  the  year.  That  is,  Easter  Sunday  is  to  be  observed  with  all  honor 
and  sobriety ;  and  the  whole  of  Easter  week,  we  decree,  shall  be  observed  in 
like  manner.  Ascension  day  must  be  celebrated  with  iiill  worship.  Likewise 
Pentecost,  just  as  Easter.  In  the  nativity  [martyrdom]  of  Peter  and  Paul,  one 
day ;  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist ;  the  assumption  of  St.  Mary ;  the  dedica* 
tion  of  St.  Michael;  the  nativity  of  St.  Remigius,  St.  Martin,  St.  Andrew;  at 
Christmas,  four  days,  the  octaves  of  our  Load,  the  epiphany  of  our  Lord,  the 
purification  of  St.  Mary.  And  we  decree  the  observance  of  the  festivals  of  those 
martyrs  or  confessors,  whose  sacred  bodies  repose  in  each  diocess :  and  in  like 
manner,  the  dedication  of  each  church." — The  37th  canon  adds:  **  We  ordain 
the  observance  of  all  the  Loi:d*s  days  [Sundays],  with  all  reverence,  and  with 
abstinence  from  servile  work  ;  and  that  no  traffic  take  place  on  those  days ;  nor 
do  we  approve,  that  any  one  be  sentenced  to  death,  or  to  punishment,"  on  those 
days.— See  Hardtdn's  Concilia.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1015.     TV.] 

(4)  See  Jo.  MahiXbma,  Analecta  veteris  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  47.    Bunft^  de  Misds 
Dom.  p.  153.     [The  ordeal  by  immersion  in  cold  water,  was  very  common  in  the 
ninth  and  following  centuries,  especially  for  criminals  of  vulgar  rank  in  society. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  public  law,  m  most  countries  of  Europe.    And  though  die- 
appfoved  by  various  kings  and  councils,  yet  was  generally  neld  sacred ;  and  was 
.^supposed  to  have  been  invented  by  pope  Eugene.    The  person  to  be  tried  was 
I  eonducted  to  the  church,  and  most  solemnly  adjured  to  confess  the  fact,  if  he 
was  guilty.    If  he  would  not  confess,  he  received  the  sacrament,  was  sprinkled 
1  with  holy  water,  and  conducted  to  a  river  or  lake.    The  priest  then  exorcised 
,  the  water,  charging  it  not  to  receive  the  criminal,  if  he  were  cuilty.    The  crimi- 
nal was  now  stripped  naked,  and  bound;  and  a  lope  was  tied  to  nim,  by  whicli 
to  draw  him  out,  if  he  sunk  to  a  certain  depth.     When  cast  into  the  water,  if  he 
floated,  he  was  accounted  guilty  ;  but  if  he  sunk  to  the  depth  marked  on  the 
rope,  ^sometimes  a  yard  and  a  half,^  he  was  instantly  drawn  out ;  and  was  ao* 
counted  innocent    ^ee  a  large  and  very  satisfactory  account  of  this  ordeal,  in 
Du  CangSf  Glossar.  Latin,  under,  the  article  Aquae,  vel  ^^[uae  frigidae  judiei' 
iHR.  Tern.  i.  p.  30&— ^13.  ed.  Francf.  1710.— i)u  Cant^  proceeds  to  describe  the 
ordeal  by  hmt  toater.    For  this  the  preparatory  religious  ceremonies  were  the 
same  as  for  the  ordeal  by  cold  water.    Aflerwards  the  priest  heated  a  caldron  of 
water,  till  it  boiled.    Then  taking  it  off  the  fire,  he  immersed  in  it  a  stone,  which 
he  held  suspended  by  a  string,  to  the  depth  of  one,  two,  or  three  palms ;  and  the 
criminal  must  thrust  in  his  naked  hand  and  arm,  and  seizing  the  stone,  pull  it 
out.    His  hand  and  arm  were  immediately  wrapped  up  in  linen  cloths,  and  a 
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combat,^5^  by  red  hot  iron,(6)  by  a  cross,(7j  and  other  meth- 
ods, which  were  in  general  use  among  the  Latins,  in  this  age  and 
the  following.  No  sober  man,  at  the  present  day,  entertains  a 
doubt,  that  these  equivocal  and  uncertain  modes  of  deciding  caus- 
es, originated  from  the  customs  of  barbarians ;  and  that  they  are 
fallacious,  and  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  true  religion.  Yet  in 
that  a^e,  the  pontifis  and  inferior  bishops  did  not  blush  to  honor 
and  dignify  them,  with  prayers,  with  the  eucharist  and  other  rites, 
in  order  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  christian  aspect. 

bag  drawn  over  the  whole  and  sealed.  After  three  daysi,  the  hand  and  arm  were 
ezamiDed;  and  if  found  not  scalded,  the  man  was  accounted  innocent.  This 
ordeal  was  nearly  as  much  used,  as  the  other ;  but  was  considered  rather  more 
suitable  for  persons  of  quality.     TV.] 

(5)  Jo.  Lo€ctnm»,  Antiquitat.  Sueo-Gotbicae,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  Tit,  viii.  p.  144. 
Even  clejqgymen  did  not  refuse  to  terminate  controversies  by  the  dauUutn,  or  sin- 
gle combat.    See  Juat.  Hen.  Boekmer's  Jus  Eccles.  Protestantium,  Tom.  ▼.  p.  88 
3kc.     [The  trial  by  combat  originated  among  the  northern  barbarians,  was  in^ 
use  before  the  christian  era,  and  was  brought  by  the  Lombards  into  Italy,  and  by  \ 
the  Germans  into  Suabia.    It  was  not  an  ardtal,   for  the  trial  of  pqblic  offences, 
but  was  a  mode  of  settling  private  disputes,  and  quarrels  between  individuals, 
when  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  make  the  case  clear.    The  parties  de- , 
posited  with  the  judge  their  bonds,  or  goods  to  the  requisite  amount,  for  paying  ' 
the  fbrfeiture  in  case  they  were  cast,  and  for  the  fees  of  court.    The  judge  also  ' 
appointed  the  time  for  the  combat,  and  presided  over  it.    Knights  fought  od 
horseback,  and  armed  as  for  war,  in  complete  armor,  and  with  their  horses  co- 
vered with  mail.    Common  men  fbufdit  on  foot,  with  swords  and  shields ;  cover- 
ed, except  their  faces  and  feet,  with  linen  or  cotton,  to  any  extent  tliey  pleased*  ' 
Certain  persons,  as  women,  priests,  and  others,  might  employ  champions  to  fight 
in  their  stead.    See  the  full  account,  in  dM  Cangt,  Glossar.  Latin.  Article  Dud- 
hum :  see  also  HaUwn's  View  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  vol.  i.  p.  SS92  dec* 
ed.  Philadel.  1821.    This  mode  of  trial  gradually  sunk  into  disuse  ;  but  it  wa» 
not  abolished  by  legislatiTe  enactments,  either  in  France  or  England.    Hence, 
so  late  as  the  lyih  century,  the  right  of  chalenging  to  single  combat,  was  asserteo^ 
in  an  Eng[liah  court.     2V.t 

(6)  Petrus  LarnhedfuSy  Kerum  Hamburg.  Lib.  ii.  p.  d9.  Jac.  Ushers  SvUoge 
Epistokr.  Hibernic.  p.  81.  JoknaoiCa  Laws  of  the  British  church ;  and  tne  ex- 
tracts from  them,  in  JficA.  dt  la  Roche,  Memoires  litteraires  de  la  grande  Bre* 
tagne.  Tome  viii.  p.  391.  [This  was  a  very  common  ordeal,  and  was  esteemed' 
more  honorable  than  the  ordeals  by  water.  Sometimes  the  person  walked  bare*  ') 
fbot  over  nine  or  twelve  red-hot  ploughshares,  treading  on  each.  But  more  fre- 
auentlyhe  carried  a  hot  iron  in  his  naked  hands,  nine  times  the  length  of  his  - 
root.  The  religious  rites  attending  this  ordeal,  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordeal  by  hot  water.  See  du  Cange,  Gloss.  Lat.  articles,  Fxrbum  candensj  and 
VoMKRss  igniti.     TV.] 

(7)  See  Agchardj  contra  judicium  Dei  Liber,  Opp.  Tom.  i.  and  contra  legem 
Gundobadi,  cap.  ix.  p.  1X4.  Hior.  Bigrundus  ad  formulas  Marculphi,  cap.  xii. 
Stepk  Saluxius  ad  Agobardum,  p.  1(h;  and  others.  [At  Cangty  in  Gioosar.. 
Latin.  Article  Cnvcis  judtdunif  is  not  able  definitely  to  state  what  was  the  model 
of  this  ordeal.  He  finds  some  instances  of  persons  standing  long,  with  their '• 
arms  extended  horizontally,  so  as  to  present  tne  form  of  a  cross.  If  they  grew  - 
weai^,  fainted,  and  fell,  they  were  accounted  goilty.  He  also  finds  other  modes 
of  trial  by  cross.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  laying  the  hand  on  a  sacred  cross, 
and  then  uttering  a  solemn  oath  of  purgation.--On  all  the  forms  of  ordeal,  see 
Ree's  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Ordeal. — This  mode  of  trying  difficult  and  dubioos  oai^ 
ses,  was  denominated  Judicium  Dd;  and  was  considered  as  a  solemn  appeal  to 
God,  to  show,  by  his  special  interposition,  whether  a  person  were  jguilty  or  inno- 
cent. It  was  therefore,  a  presumptuous  attempt  to  call  fi>rtb  a  miracle  from  tb« 
hand  of  God ;  and  it  argued  both  the  ignorance  and  the  superstition  of  those 
times.  And  thus  it  was  viewed  by  some  of.  the  more  discerning ;  for  instance, 
by  Agobardy  bishop  of  Lyons.  ("See  the  references  at  the  beginning  of  this  note.j 
Bat  others,  as  Hvncmar,  archbishop  of  Rheiros,  approved  and  defended  both  the 
ordeals,  and  the  trial  by  combat.     iV.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  SECTS  AND  HERESIES. 

§  1.  Ancient  sects.— §  2.  The  Paulicians. — §  3.  Persecution  of  them. — §  4. 
Tiieir  condition  under  Theodora. — §  5.  Whether  they  were  Manichaeans. — § 
6.   Their  religious  opinions. 

^  1.  Concerning  the  ancient  christian  sects,  there  is  Kttle  new 
to  be  said.  Nearly  all  of  them  that  were  considerable  for  num- 
bers, had  their  residence  and  abettors  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  dominions.  The  J^estorians^  in  particular, 
and  the  Monophysitesj  who  lived  securely  under  the  protection 
of  the  Arabians,  were  very  attentive  to  their  own  interests,  and 
did  not  cease  from  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  nations  still  in 
pagan  ignorance.  Some  represent  the  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians 
as  being  persuaded  by  the  Egyptians,  to  embrace  the  Monophy- 
site  doctrines,  in  the  course  of  this  century.  But  it  was,  un- 
doubtedly, jfrom  the  seventh  century,  if  not  earlier,  that  the  Abys- 
sinians, who  were  accustomed  to  receive  their  bishop  from  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Monophy- 
sites  :  for  in  that  century,  the  Arabs  conquered  Egypt,  oppressed 
the  Greeks  [or  Melchites],  and  protected  the  advocates  of  one 
nature  in  Christ ;  so  that  this  sect  was  able  to  subject  nearly  the 
whole  Egyptian  church  toitsjurisdiction.(l) 

^  2.  The. Greeks  were  engaged  with  various  success,  during 
nearly  this  whole  century,  in  cruel  wars  with  the  Pavltdans  ;  a 
sect  allied  to  the  Manichaeans,  and  residing  especially  in  Arme- 
nia. This  sect  is  said  to  have  been  formed  in  Armenia,  by  two 
brothers,  Paul  and  JbAn,  the  sons  of  Callinice  of  Samosata ; 
and  to  have  received  its  name  from  them  :  some  however,  think 
that  one  Paul,  an  Armenian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Justinian 
U,  gave  name  to  the  sect.(2)     Under  Constans,  in  the  seventh 

(1)  Nouveauz  Memoires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  le  Le- 
▼aot,  Tome  iv.  p.  283,  284.  Henr.  le  Grandj  Diss.  iv.  on  Jerome  Lobo*s  Voyage 
historioae  de  V  Abyssinie,  Tome  ii.  p.  18. 

(2)  PhoUuSf  contra  M anichaeoe,  Lib  i.  p.  74.  in  Woff's  Anecdota  Graeca,  Tom. 
i.  [According  to  the  statement  of  Peter  SteubtSf  the  founder  of  this  sect  was  an 
Ajmenian,  named  CoMtaniUnej  and  sumamcd  Soloanuus.  Complaint  was  made 
against  him,  to  the  emperor  ConMantine  Pogonatus,  in  the  seventh  century.  The 
emperor  sent  bis  commissioner  ^meon^  to  investigate  the  subject ;  and  Ae  put 
the  leader  of  the  sect  to  death,  and  dispersed  his  adherents  \  but  some  years  after, 
he  himself  joined  the  sect,  and  became  its  teacher.  Under  Jusdnian  II.  the^ 
were  again  complained  of,  and  their  principal  leader  was  burnt  alive.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  their  growth.  For  one  FauL,  with  his  two  sons,  Genesiue  (who 
was  also  called  TVmomy,)  and  TIteodortUy  propagated  the  sect  in  Cappadocia. 
The  first  of  these  waa  summoned  to  Constantinople  by  the  emperor  Leo ;  but 
after  a  hearing,  he  was  acquitted,  and  retired,  with  his  adherents,  into  the  terri- 
toriee  of  the  Muhammedans:    He  was  followed  by  his  son  Zaeharias,  who,  with 
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century,  it  was  in  an  exhausted  and  depressed  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  penal  laws,  and  oppressions,  when  one  Constantine  re- 
suscitated it.  The  emperors,  CofutanSf  Justinian  II,  and  Leo 
the  Isaurian,  harassed  them  in  various  ways,  and  labored  to  ex- 
tirpate the  sect ;  but  they  were  utterly  unable  to  subdue  a  party 
so  inflexible,  and  which  despised  all  sufferings.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  their  condition  was  more  prosperous.  For 
the  emperor,  JVtcqpAortM  LogotheU,  [AD.  802 — 811,]  favored 
the  Paulicians,  and  gave  them  free  toleration. (3) 

%  3.  But,  after  a  few  years  of  repose,  the  Paulicians  were  again 
assailed,  with  increased  violence,  by  the  emperors  Michael  Cu- 
ropalates,  and  Zieo  the  Armenian,  [AD.  811 — 820,]  who  com- 
manded them  to  be  carefully  searched  after,  through  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Greek  empire,  and,  if  they  would  not  return  to  the 
Greek  church,  to  be  put  to  death.  Driven  to  desperation  by  this 
cruelty,  the  Paulicians  of  Armenia  slew  the  imperial  judges,  and 
likewise  Thomas^  the  bishop  of  Neocaesaria ;  and  then  took  re- 
fuge in  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  ;  from  which  they  harassed 
the  neighboring  Greeks  with  perpetual  incui'sions.(4)  Afterwards 
this  war,  it  seems,  gradually  subsided ;  and  the  Paulicians  re- 
turned to  their  former  habitations  within  the  Grecian  territories. 

%  4.  But  far  greater  calamities  were  produced  by  the  incon- 
siderate and  rash  zeal  of  the  empress  Theodora  [AD.  841 — 855.] 
In  the  minority  of  her  son,  she  governed  as  regent,  and  decreed 
that  the  Paulicians  should  be  exterminated  bv  fire  and  sword,  or^ 
brought  back  to  the  Greek  church.  The  puBlic  officers  sent  into^ 
Armenia  on  this  business,  executed  their  commission,  in  the  most 
cruel  manner ;  for  they  destroyed,  by  various  punishments,  about  a 
hundred  thousand  of  this  unhappy  sect,  and  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty. Such  as  escaped  took  refuge,  once  more,  among  the  Sara-^ 
cens.  Being  there  Kindly  received,  they  built  themselves  a  city, 
called  Tibrica ;  and  choosing  CarbeaSy  a  man  of  very  great  valor 
for  their  leader,  and  forming  alliance  with  the  Saracens,  they 
waged  fierce  war  with  the  Greeks.  This  war  continued  with  va- 
rious success,  nearly  through  the  century ;  and  in  it  an  immense 
number  of  persons  perished  on  both  sides,  and  several  provinces 
of  the  Greeks  were  ruined.(5)     During  these  troubles,  and  near 

Joseph  bis  aflsistant,  ajnin  took  residence  in  Cappadocia;  bat  wben  persecution 
broke  out,  he  fled  to  Phrygia;  and  durios  some  time,  taught  at  Antioch  in  Pisi- 
dia.  He  was  succeeded  by  Bahanes,  under  whom  the  sect  spread  itself  much  in 
Asia,  particalarly  in  Armenia,  and  also  in  Thrace.  AAer  Bahanes,  the  principal 
teacher  was  Sergku,  called  also  Tifchicus,  who  opposed  image-worship,  most 
zealously,  under  the  empress  Irene.  They  were  then  likewise  called  Athingiat 
or  Separates,  because  they  would  have  no  part  in  the  abuses  of  the  times,  espe- 
eially  in  image-worship,  and  in  veneration  of  the  cross  and  of  the  hierarchy  of 
the  reigning  party.    6cAZ.] 

r^See  Geo.  Ctdrenus,  Compendium  Historiar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  480.  ed.  Paris,  or 
p.  379.  ed.  Venice. 

(4)  Phathu^  contra  Manich.  Lib.  i.  p.  125  {re.    Feter  Siculus,  Historia  Mam* 
chaaor.  p.  71. 

(5)  G«0.  Ctdrenus,  Compendium  Historiar.  p.  541.  ed.  Paris,  or  p.  436.  ed. 
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the  close  of  the'centuiy,  some  of  the  Pauliciana  disseminated 
their  doctrines  among  die  Bulgarians  ;  and  among  that  people, 
who  were  recently  converted  to  Christianity,  those  doctrines  ea- 
sily took  root.(6) 

§  6.  These  Paulicians  are  by  the  Greeks,  called  Maniehaeans: 
but,  as  Photiut  himself  states,  they  declared  their  abhorrence  of 
Manesy  and  of  his  doctrine  :(7)  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  were 
not  genuine  Manichaeans  ;  although  they  might  hold  some  doc- 
trines bearing  a  resemblance  to  those  of  that  sect.  There  were 
not  among  them,  as  among  the  Manichaeans,  bishops,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  ;  they  had  no  order  of  clergymen,  distinguish- 
ed from  laymen  by  their  mode  of  li?ing,  their  dress,  and  other 
things :  nor  had  they  councils,  or  any  similar  institutions.  Their 
teachers,  whom  they  denominated  Sunecdemi^  (Suv^x^jtoi,  fellow 
travellers,)  and  [Noraploi]  Notaries^  were  all  equals  in  rank ;  and 
were  distinguished  from  laymen  by  no  rights,  or  prerogatives,  or 
insignia.(8)     But  they  had  this  peculiarity,  that  such  as  were 

Veoice;  and  p.  547  or  429.    Jo.  ZtmarM,  Annal.  Lib.  zvi.  Tom.  ii.  p.  123.  ed. 
Venice.    Bat  the  priacipal  historians  of  the  Paulicians,  are  Photius,  contra  Ma- 
nicliaeosi  Liber  primus ;  and  Peter  Siculus,  whose  Historia  Manicbaeorum  was 
published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Matth.  Raderun,  Ingolstadt  lti04.  4to.     This  Pster  &'- 
cMbUj  08  he  himself  informs  us,  was  the  envoy  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  to  the 
Paulicians  at  Tibrica,  in  the  year  870,  sent  to  negociate  with  tliem  an  exchange 
«f  prisoners ;  and  he  remained  amonf  them  nine  months.    These  facts  alone 
«how,  how  great  the  power  of  the  Pamicians  was  at  that  period.    From  this  Pe- 
ilsr,  it  appears,  Cedrenus  borrowed  bis  account.  Histor.  Compeiid.  p.  431.    The 
moderns,  who  treat  of  the  Pauliciana,  as  Petn^  BayU^  Dictionaire,  Article  Pauli- 
dens ;  Jo,  Christ.  Wdf,  Manichaeismus  ante  Manichaeos,  p.  247,  and  others, 
seem  to  have  derived  their  infonnatioo  chiefly  from  Bossmet,  Histoire  des  varia- 
lions  des  Eglisea  Protest.    [Livr.  zi.  §  13  &c.]     Tome  ii.  p.  129  &c.    But  this 
writer,  certainly,  did  not  go  to  the  sources;  and  beiuj^  influenced  by  party  zeal, 
he  was  willing  to  make  mistakes. — [Phatius  wrote  iv  Books  against  the  Manj- 
'Chaeans  or  Paulicians ;  of  which,  the  fir^  Book  gives  the  history  of  them,  to 
about  AD.  870.    The  subsequent  boofss  are  a  confutation  of  their  doctrines ;  and 
■with  the  common  arguments  used  ag^nst  the  Manichaeans.     The  history  of  Pe- 
ter SicidifSj  terminates  at  the  same  time.    The  edition  of  it  by  the  Jesuit  Rader^ 
M  said  to  need  revision.    Phatius  and  Peter  agree,  in  the  main,  in  their  histories. 
Which  of  them  wrote  first,  remains  a  question  :  but  Pkotius  is  deemed  the  better 
authority.    For  the  history  of  the  sect,  after  AD.  870,  we  must  go  to  the  Byzan- 
tine  writers,  Coustantine  Porphyrogenitus,  Lib.  iv.  c.  16.  and  CeirenuSf  p.  641. 
ad.  Pons.    See  Sckroeekh,  Kurchengesch.  Vol.  xx.  p.  9G3  &c.  and  Vol.  xziii.  p. 
318  &c.    Tr.] 

(6)  Perhaps  there  still  are  Paulicians,  or  PamUam  as  some  call  them,  remain- 
ing m  Thrace  and  Bulgaria.  There  certainly  were  some  there,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  and  they  resided  at  Nicopolis,  according  to  Urb.  Cerri,  Etat  pre- 
sent de  r  Eglise  Romaine,  p.  72 ;  who  telle  us,  (true,  or  false,  I  know  not,)  that 
/*eter  Deodatus,  archbishop  of  Sophia,  convinced  them  of  their  errors,  and  con- 
verted them  to  the  Romish  church. — [The  history  of  these  PamUeians  is  of  tiie 
more  consequence,  as  they  propa^tsd  their  sect  m  various  eonntries  of  Earope, 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centnnes,  and  composed  a  l^rKO  part  of  the  dissen- 
tients from  the  Romish  church,  during  those  times.  The  Catnolics,  (as  Bossmeif 
Variations  &c.  Livr.  xij' charge  the  Protestants  with  being  the  progeny  of  the 
Paulicians ;  and  some  Protestant  writers  seem  half  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
witnesses  for  the  trtttfa,  in  their  times.  This  subject  will,  of  course,  come  up  in 
the  following  centuries.     TV.] 

(7)  Phothu,  contra  Maniohaeos,  Lib.  i.  p.  17, 56, 65.  PeUr  Sieutes,  Hist.  Ma- 
nich.  p.  43. 

(8)  PhaHms^  1.  c.  p.  31,  32.    Peter  Sicfd.  p  44.  ,  CedreuuB,  1.  c.  p.  431. 
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made  teachers  among  them,  changed  their  names ;  and  assumed, 
each  the  name  of  some  holy  man  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  received  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  two  epistles  of  Peter,  which  they  rejected  for  rea- 
sons not  known  ;  and  they  received  it  unaltered,  or  in  Its  usual 
form,  as  received  by  other  christians  ;  in  which,  again,  they  dif- 
fered from  the  Manichaeans.  (9)  They  moreover  would  have  these 
holy  books  to  be  read,  assiduously,  and  by  all ;  and  were  in- 
dignant at  the  Greeks,  who  required  the  scriptures  to  be  examin-. 
ed  only  by  the  priests. (10)  But  many  parts  of  the  scripture, 
they  construed  allegorically ;  abandoning  the  literal  sense,  lest  it 
should  militate  with  their  doctrines  :(11)  and  this  construction 
they  undoubtedly  put  upon  the  passages  relfiting  to  the  Lord^s 
supper,  baptism,  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  other  subjects. 
Besides  the  New  Testament,  the  epistles  of  one  Sergius,  a  great 
doctor  of  the  sect,  were  in  high  esteem  among  them. 

^  6.  The  entire  creed  of  this  sect,  though  doubtless  consisting  • 
of  various  articles,  is  no  where  described,  by  the  Greeks  ;  who 
select  from  it  only  six  dogmas,  for  which  they  declare  the  Pauli- 
cians  unworthy  to  live,  or  to  partake  of  salvation. — ^I.  They  de-. 
nied^that  this  lower  and  visible  world  was  created  by  the  supreme) 
God  ;  and  distinguished  the  creator  of  the  world  and  of  human' 
bodies,  from  the  God  whose  residence  is  in  heaven.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  dogma,  especially,  that  the  Greeks  accounted 
them  Manichaeans  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  common  doctrine  of  all 
the  sects,  denominated  Gnostics.  What  opinions  they  entertain- 
ed respecting  this  creator  of  the  world,  and  whether  they  sup- 
posed l^im  to  be  a  different  being  from  the  prince  of  evil  or  the 
Devil,  no  one  has  informed  us.  This  only  appears  from  Photius^ 
that  they  held  the  auth6r  of  evils  to  have  been  procreated  from 
darkness  and  fire  :  and  of  course,  he  was  not  eternal,  or  without 
beginning.  (12) — ^11.  They  contemned  the  virgin  JMlary,  themoth- 

(9)  PhotiuSf  I.  c.  p.  11.    Peter  Sieul.  p.  19. 

(10)  Photius,  I.  c.  p.  101.    Peter  Sicul.  p.  57. 


(11)  Photiiu,  1.  c.  p.  12  &c.  ..«!..  .  u  u  V 

(12)  PhoHuSy  1.  c.  Lib.  ii.  p.  147.  It  is  manifest,  that  the  Paulicians,  with  the' 
oriental  Philosophers,  those  parents  of  the  GnosUc  and  Manichaean  sects,  con- 
sidered  eternal  mattery  to  be  the  seat  and  source  of  all  evil.  And  this  rntUter,  like 
many  of  the  Gnostics,  they  supposed  to  be  endued  from  eternity  with  motion 
and  an  animating  principle,  and  to  have  procreated  the  pnnce  of  all  evil  j^  who 
was  the  former  of  bodies,  which  are  composed  of  matter;  while  God  is  the  pa- 
rent of  souls.  These  opinions  are  indeed  allied  to  the  Manichaean  doctnnes  j 
yet  also  differ  from  them.  I  can  believe  this  sect  to  have  been  the  offspnng  of 
one  of  the  ancient  Gnoatic  parties,  which,  though  sadly  oppressed  by  imperial 
laws  and  punishments,  could  never  be  entirely  suppressed  and  exterminated. 
[As  the  Paulicians  were  great  friends  to  allegories  and  mysUcal  interpretaUons, 
and  held  certain  hidden  doctrines,  which  ibey  made  known  only  to  Uie  perteci; 
and  as  we  are  in  possession  of  no  creed,  nor  of  any  other  wnting,  of  their  doc- 
tors;  we  mu«t  always  remain  in  uncertainty,  whether  they  "jderstood  these 
Gnosticsounding  doilrines,  literally;  and  so  were  actually  a  branch  from  the 
old  Gnostic  stoct.  And  for  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  place  much  confidence 
in  the  Greeka,  who  wrote  their  history;  and  we  should  always  remember,  that 

Vol.  II.  16 
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ef^of  Jesus  Christ:  that  is,  they  would  not  adore  and  warship 
her,  as  the  Greeks  did.  For  they  did  not  deny,  that  Christ  was 
born  of  Mary  ;  because,  as  their  adversaries  expressly  state,  they 
taught  that  Christ  brought  his  body  with  him  from  heaven  ;  and 
^hat  MarUy  after  the  birtli  of  the  Savior,  had  other  children,  by 
Joseph.  "They  therefore  believed,  with  the  Valentinians,  that 
Christ  passed  through  the  womb  of  his,  raoilier,  as  water  through 
a  canal ;  and  that  Mary  did  not  continue  a  virgin  to  the  end  of 
life  : — a  doctrine,  which  must  have  appeared  abominable,  in  the 
view  of  the  Greeks. — ^III.  They  did  not  celebrate  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. For  believing  that  there  were  metaphors  in  many  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  they  deemed  it  proper,  to  understand  by 
the  bread  and  wine,  which  Christ  is  stated  to  have  presented  to 
his  disciples  at  his  Isst  supper,  those  divine  discourses  of  Christ,  by 
which  the  soul  is  nourished  and  refreshed. (13) — IV.  They  loaded 
the  cross  with  contumely ;  that  is, — as  clearly  appears,  from  what 
the  Greeks  state, — ^they  would  not  have  any  religious  worship 
paid  to  the  wood  of  the  cross,  as  was  customary  among  the 
Greeks.  For,  believing  that  Christ  possessed  an  etherial  and 
celestial  body,  they  could  not  by  any  means  admit,  that  he  was 
actually  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  truly  died  upon  it :  and  this  led 
them,  of  course,  to  treat  the  cross  with  neglect. — ^V.  They  re- 
jrcted,  as  did  nearly  all  the  Gnostics,  the  books  composing  the  Old 
•Testament ;  and  believed,  that  the  writers  of  them  were  prompted, 
by  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  not  by  the  supreme  God. — ^VI. 
They  excluded  the  presbyters  or  elders  from  the  administrations 
of  the  church.  The  foundation  of  this  charge,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, was,  that  they  would  not  allow  their  teachers  to  be  styled 
presbyters;  because  this  title  was  Jewish,  and  appropriate  to 
those  who  persecuted  and  wished  to  kill  Jesus  Christ, {14) 

these  writers  were  liable ,  from  misapprehension,  if  not  also  from  their  party  feel- 
ings, to  misstate  their  doctrines.  At  the  same  time,  we  discover,  as  to  most  of 
their  doctrines,  tliat  thej  had,  in  several  respects,  more  correst  ideas  of  religion, 
of  religious  worship,  and  of  church  government,  than  the  prevailing  churf-h  at 
that  day  had ;  and  that  they  drew  on  themselves  persecution,  by  their  dislike  of 
images,  and  by  their  opposition  to  the  hierarchy,  "baore  than  by  their  other  reii- 
cious  opinions. — So  Dr.  Semler  judges  of  tJiem,  in  his  Selecta  Capita  Uistoriae 
Eccles.  Tom.  ii.  p.  72,  and  365.     Srhl.] 

(13)  The  Greeks  do  not  -charge  the  Paulicians  with  any  error,  in  respect  to 
the  doctrine  of  baptism.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  that  they  construed  into  alicgory 
what  the  New  Testament  states  concerning  this  ordinance.  And  PkoUuSy  (con* 
tra  Manich.  Lib.  i.  p.  29.)  expressly  says,  that  they  held  only  to  a  fictitious  bap- 
tism, and  understood  by  baptism,  i.  e.  by  the  water  of  baptism,  the  Gospd. 

(14)  These  six  errors,  I  have  extracted  from  Peter  SicuiuSf  Historia  Manich. 
p.  17 :  with  whom,  Pkotius  and  Cedreruu  agree ;  though  they  are  less  distinct 
•.and  definite.    The  reasonings  and  explanations  are  my  own. 
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PART  I. 

THS  EXTERNAL  HISTORY. 

CHAPTER  I.  • 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS    IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Propn^tion  of  chrititianitj. — J  3.  Presbyter  John.— §  3.  Rollo  embraces 
Christianity. — §  4.  Conversion  of  the  Poles. — §  5.  Christianity  established  in 
Moscovy. — §  6.  Hangary  becomes  a  christian  country. — §  7.  Denmark. — §  8. 
Norway. — §  9.  Zoal  of  Otto  the  Great  for  Christianity. — §  10.  Project  of  a 
crusade. 

§  1.  All  are  agreed,  that  in  this  century  the  state  of  Christianity 
was,  every  where,  most  wretched  ;  on  account  of  the  amazing 
ignorance,  and  the  consequent  superstition  and  debased  morals 
of  the  age,  and  also  from  other  causes.  But  still  there  were  not 
a  few  things,  which  may  be  placed  among  the  prosperous  events 
of  the  church.  The  Nestorians,  living  in  Chaldea,  introduced  Chris- 
tianity into  Tartary  proper,  beyond  mount  Imaus,  where  the  peo- 
ple had  hitherto  lived  entirely  uncultivated  and  uncivilized.  Near 
^  the  end  of  the  century,  the  same  sect  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  among  that  powerful  horde  of  Tartars  or  Turks,  which 
was  called  Carti  or  Karity  and  which  bordered  on  Chathay  or 
the  northern  part  of  China. (1)     The  activity  of  this  sect,  and 

(1)  Jo.  Sim.  Assfman^  Bibliotheca  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  483 
&c.  Herbeict,  Bibliotheque  Orientolo,  p.  256  Slc.  UHasheimj  Historia  Tartaror. 
Ecclesiast.  p.  2^,  24.  It  is  there  stated,  that  this  Tartarian  prince  commanded 
more  than  ^ioO^OOO  subjects ;  all  of  whom  embraced  Christianity,  in  the  year  AD. 
900.  The  aij'iliority  for  this  account  is,  a  letter  of  Ebed  Jesu,  archbishop  of  JVeru, 
addressed  to  Jo/m,  the  Nestorian  patriarch )  and  preserved  b;^  Jlbulpharajus, 
Cronic.  Syr.  and  thence  published  by  J.  S.  AssemaUy  Biblioth.^  Orient.  Clem.  Vat. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  444  &c.  The  letter  states,  that  this  Tartarian  king,  while  hunting, 
one  day,  got  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  was  wholly  unable  to  find  his  way  out 
of  it.  A  saint  now  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  to  show  him  the  way,  if  be 
would  become  a  christian.  The  king  promised  to  do  so.  On  returning  to  his 
camp,  he  called  the  christian  merchants  who  were  there,  to  his  presence,  re- 
ceived instruction  from  them,  and  applied  to  the  above  named  Ebtd  Jesu  for 
baptism.  As  his  tribe  fed  only  on  flesh  and  milk,  it  became  a  question,  how 
thev  were  to  keep  the  rcouired  fasts.  This  led  Ehed  Jesu  to  write  to  his  patri- 
arch, stating  the  case,  ana  asking  for  instructions  on  the  point  The  patriarch 
directed  the  bishop  to  send  two  presbyters  and  two  deacons  amons  the  tribe,  to 
convert  and  baptize  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  feed  upon  mi/A  only,  on  fast 
days.     I>r.  Mosheim  thinks  the  conversion  of  this  tribe  of  Tartars  is  too  well 
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their  great  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity,  deserve  praise ; 
and  yet  no  one  can  suppose,  that  the  religion  they  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  these  nations,  was  the  pure  Gospel  of  our  Savior. 

<§  2.  This  Tartarian  king,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  Nestorians,  it  is  said,  bore  the  name  of  JoAn,  (after  his  bap- 
tism,) and  in  token  of  his  modesty,  assumed  the  title  of  presby- 
ter [or  elder"].  And  hence,  as  learned  men  have  conjectured, 
his  successors  all  retained  this  title,  down  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, or  to  the  times  of  Oengis  iTan,  and  were  usuaDy  called, 
each,  John  Preshyter.{2)  But  all  this  is  said,  without  adequate 
authority  or  proof :  nor  did  that  presbyter  John^  of  whom  there 
was  so  much  said  formerly,  as  also  in  modern  times,  begin  to 
-  reign  in  this  part  of  Asia,  anterior  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century.  And  yet  it  is  placed  beyond  controversy,  that  the  kings 
of  the  people  called  Carithj  living  on  the  borders  of  Cathaia, 
whom  some  denominate  a  tribe  of  Turks,  and  others  of  Tartars, 
constituting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Moguls,  did  profess 
Christianity,  from  this  time  onward  ;  and  that  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  Tartary,  or  Asiatic  Sc3rthia,  lived  under  bishops,  sent 
among  them  by  the  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians.(3) 

^  3.  In  the  West,  Rolloy  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  count  and 
an  arch-pirate,  who  was  expelled  his  country,(4)  and  who  with 
his  military  followers  took  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  embraced  Christianity,  with  his  whole  army,  in 
the  year  9 12.  The  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  who  was 
too  weak  to  expel  this  warlike  and  intrepid  stranger  from  his  realm, 
offered  him  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  territory,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  desisting  from  war,  marrying  Gisela  the  daughter  of 
Charles,  and  embracing  the  christian  religion.  Rollo  embraced 
these  terms,  without  hesitation ;  and  his  soldiers,  following  the 
example  of  their  general,  yielded  assent  to  a  religion  which  they 
did  not  understand,  and  readily  submitted  to  baptism.(5)  These 
Norman  pirates,  as  many  facts  demonstrate,  were  persons  of  no 
religion  :  and  hence,  they  were  not  restrained,  by  opinions  em- 
braced in  early  life,  from  embracing  a  religion  which  promised 

attestecL  to  be  called  in  question ;  bnt  the  manner  of  it,  he  woaid  divest  some- 
what of  the  marvellous.  He  suggests,  that  the  saint,  who  appeared  to  the  king  in 
the  wilderness,  might  be  a  Nestorian  anchorite  or  hermit,  residing  there ;  who 
was  able  and  willing  to  guide  the  king  out  of  the  wilderness,  on  the  condition 
stated.     TV.] 

(2)  See  ^sseman,  Biblioth.  Oriental.  Vatic.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  282. 

(3)  The  late  Theoph.  Si^ef.  Bayer  purposed  to  write  a  history  of  the  churches 
of  China  and  northern  Asia,  in  whicn  he  would  treat  particularly  of  these  Nee- 
toriitn  churches  in  Tartary  and  China.  See  the  Preface  to  his*-Museum  Sini- 
cum,  p.  145.  But  a  premature  death  prevented  the  execution  of  this  and  other 
contemplated  works  of  this  -excellent  man  for  the  illustration  of  Asiatic  Chris- 
tianity. 

(4)  HoUfergr's  Naval  HistoiT  of  the  DanM;  inserted  in  the  Scripta  Societatii 
acientiar.  HaJnieniis,  Pt.  iii.  p/S67  &c. 

(5)  Boulay,  Histor.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  296.  Cabr.  Daniel,  Histoure  de 
France,  Tome  ii.  p.  587  Ac. 
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them  great  worldly  advantages.  From  this  Rollo^  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Robert  at  his  baptism,  the  celebrated  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy in  France,  are  descended  ;  for  a  part  of  JYeustrta,  with 
Bretagnej  which  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  his  son-in-law,  was 
from  this  time  called,  after  its  new  lords,  JVbrmanrfy.(6) 

§  4,  Micislausj  duke  of  Poland,  was  gradually  wrought  upon 
by  his  wife  Dambrowka^  daughter  of  Boleslaus  duke  of  Bohe- 
mia, till,  in  the  year  965,  he  renounced  the  idolatry  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  embraced  Christianity.  When  the  news  of  this  reached 
Rome,  John  XIII,  the  Roman  pontiff  sent  Aegidius,  bishop  of 
Tuscuhim,  accompanied  by  many  Italian,  French,  and  German 
priests,  into  Poland ;  that  they  might  aid  the  duke  and  his  wife, 
m  their  design  of  instructing  the  Poles  in  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  the  eflbrts  of  these  missionaries,  who  did  not  un- 
derstand the  language  of  the  country,  would  have  been  altogether 
fruitless,  had  not  the  commands,  the  laws,  the  menaces,  the  re- 
wards, and  the  punishments  of  the  duke,  overcome  the  reluctant 
minds  of  the  Poles.  The  foundations  beiug  thus  laid,  two  arch- 
bishops and  seven  bishops  were  created  ;  and  by  their  labors  and 
efforts,  the  whole  nation  was  gradually  brought  to  recede  a  little 
from  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  make  an  outward  profession 
of  christianity.(7)  As  to  that  internal  and  real  change  of  mind. 
Which  Christ  requires  of  his  followers,  this  barbarous  age  had  no 
idea  of  it. 

^  5.  In  Russia,  a  change  took  place  during  this  century,  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  adjacent  country  of  Poland.  For  the  Russians, 
who  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  preced- 
ing century,  in  the  time  of  Biisil  the  Macedonian,  soon  after- 
wards relapsed  into  the  superstition  of  their  ancestors.  In  the 
year  961,  Wlodimirj  duke  of  Russia  and  Muscovy,  married  Anna, 
the  sister  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Basil  Junior :  and  she  did  not 
cease  to  importune  and  exhort  her  husband,  till  he,  in  the  year 
987,  submitted  to  baptism,  assuming  the  the  name  of  Basil.  The 
Russians  followed  spontaneously  the  example  of  their  duke  :  at 
least,  we  do  not  read,  that  any  coercion  was  used. (8)     From  this 

(6)  [It  was  J^eustria  properly,  and  not  Bretagne,  that  re<ieived  the  name  of 
yonnandy,  from  the  Normans,  who  chose  RoUo  for  their  chief.    Mad.] 

(7)  Dlugosa,  Historia  Polonica,  Lib.  ii.  p.  91  &c.  Lib.  iii.  p.  d5,  239.  JUgeiir 
Toigdtts,  Historia  eccles.  Slavon.  Lib.  i.  c.  i.  p.  8.  Hen.  Camnus,  Lectioues  an- 
tiqaae,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  i.  p.  41.  Solignac,  Histoire  de  Pologne,  Tome  i.  p.  71  &c. 
\Micedau8  II,  on  the  death  of  his  mother  Dambrowka,  AD.  877,  married  a  nun, 
Odaj  the  daughter  of  the  German  marquis  T%eodaric,  This  Uncanonical  mar- 
riace  was  disliked  by  the  bishops,  yet  was  winked  at,  from  motives  of  policy ; 
and  the  pious  #fe{a  oecame  so  serviceable  to  the  church,  that  she  almost  aton- 
ed for  the  violation  of  her  vows.    See  FUuryf  Histoire  Eccies.  Livr$,  Ivi.  §  13. 

(8)  See  Anton.  Pagiy  Critica  in  Baron.  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  967.  p.  55.  and  ad  ann. 
1015.  p.  110.  Car.  da  Fresne^  Familiae  Byzantinae,  p.  143.  ed.  Paris.  [The 
occasion  of  Wlodimir's  baptism  is  variously  stated.  Some  say,  he  had  captured 
the  Greek  fortress  CarsMn;  and  promised  to  restore  it,  if  the  princess  Anna 
were  given  him  to  wife;  out  that  her  brothers,  BasU  and  C<fnstanUnej  would  not 
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time,  the  christiaa  religion  obtained  permanent  establishment 
among  the  Russians.  Wlodimiry  and  his  wife,  were  ranked  among 
saints  of  the  highest  order,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Russians  ;  and 
to  the  present  day,  are  worshipped  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
at  Kiow,  where  they  were  interred.  The  Latins,  however,  hold 
Wlodimir  to  be  absolutely  unworthy  of  this  honor.  (9) 

%  6.  Some  knowledge  of  Christianity  reached  the  Hungarians 
and  Avares,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Charlemagne;  but  it 
became  wholly  extinct,  after  his  death.  In  this  century,  chris* 
tianity  obtained  a  more  permanent  existence  among  those  warlike 
nations.  (10)  First,  near  the  middle  of  the  century,  two  dukes 
of  the  Turks  on  the  Danube,  (for  so  the  Hungarians  and  Tran- 
sylvanians  were  called  by  the  Greeks  in  that  age,)  Bulosudes  and 
tryula  or  Gylas^  received  baptism  at  Constantinople.  The  for- 
mer of  these  soon  after  returned  to  his  old  superstition :  the  lat- 
ter persevering  in  Christianity,  by  means  of  Hieroiheus  a  bishop, 
and  several  priests,  whom  be  took  along  with  him,  caused  bt9 
subjects  to  be  instructed  in  the  christian  precepts  and  institutions. 
His  daughter,  Sarolta^  was  afterwards*  married  to  Geysa,  the 
chieftain  of  the  Hungarian  nation  ;  and  she  persuaded  her  bus- 
band  to  embrace  the  religion  taught  her  by  her  father.  But 
Geysa  again  began  to  waver,  and  to  incline  to  his  former  pollu- 
tions, when  Adalbert  J  archbishop  of  Prague,  near  the  close  of  the 
century,  went  from  Bohemia  into  Hungary,  and  reclaimed  the 
lapsed  chieftain  ;  and  likewise  baptized  his  son  Stephen.  To  this 
Stephen^  the  son  of  Geysa^  belongs  the  chief  honor  of  converting 
the  Hungarians.  For  he  perfected  the  work,  which  was  only  be- 
gun by  his  father  and  grandfather ;  be  established  bishops  about 
the  country,  and  provided  them  with  ample  revenues ;  erected 
magnificent  churches ;  and  by  his  menaces,  punishments,  and  re- 
wards, compelled  nearly  the  whole  nation,  to  renounce  the  idola- 

•consent,  unless  he  would  engage  to  renounce  paganism ;  and  he  accordingly  was 
iMiptizcd,  at  Corsz;^n|  in  presence  of  the  oourt.  But  the  Greek  writers  know 
nothing  of  these  circumstances.  Others  state,  that  Muhammedans^  Jews,  and 
Christiana^  severally,  endeavored  to  persuade  him,  to  embrace  theur  religions; 
and  that  be  gradually  becoming  Informed  respectin|^  them  all,  gave  preference 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  So  much  is  certain,  his  mamage  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  his  conversion.  Ailer  his  conversion,  ne  strictly  enjoined  upon  his  subjects 
to  renounce  paganism.  And  it  is  said,  the  bishop  of  Corszyn,  and  other  Greek 
clergymen,  oflen  administered  baptism,  and  destroyed  idols,  at  Kiow.  A  me- 
tropolitan of  Kiow,  named  Michael,  who  was  sent  from  Constantinople,  is  re- 
ported to  have  gradually  brought  all  Russia  to  submit  to  baptism.  Churches 
were  also  built.  Ditmar  does  not  commend  the  piety  of  this  prince  ;  who  is 
represented  as  endeayoring  to  compensate  for  his  transgressions,  by  the  extent 
of  his  alms.  Mosheim  says,  that  we  no  where  find  coercion  employed,  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Russians.  But  Dlvgoss  states,  that  fVlodimtt  compelled  his 
subjects,  by  penalties,  to  submit  to  baptism.  And  this  was  certainW  the  com- 
mon mode  or  the  spurious  conversions.  See  Sender's  continuation  otBaumgar- 
ten's  Auszug  der  Kirchengesch.  vol.  iy.  p.  423  dec.  van  £m.] 

(9)  DitTiiarof  Mersebur^,  Lib.  yii.  Chrome,  in  LtHmitx*  collection  of  the 
Brunswic  HisUSrians,  Tom.  i.  p.  417. 

(10)  PauU  Debrezeni  Historia  ficdes.  Refonnator.  ia  Ungvia,  Ft.  i.  cap.  iii. 
p.  19  Slc. 
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try  of  their  ancestors.  His  persevering  zeal  in  establishing  chris- 
tian worship  among  the  Hungarians,  procured  him  the  title  and 
the  honors  of  a  saint  in  succeeding  times.(l  1) 

§  7.  In  Denmark,  the  christian  cause  had  to  struggle  with  great 
difficulties  and  adversities,  under  the  king  Gormon  ;  although  the 
queen  was  a  professed  christian.  But  Harald,  surnamed  Blaa* 
tandj  the  son  of  Oormon^  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  having 
been  vanquished  by  Otto  the  Great,  made  a  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  year  949  ;  and  was  baptized,  together  with  his  wife, 
and  his  son  SuenOj  by  Adaldag,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  or,  as 
some  think,  by  PoppOf  a  pious  priest,  who  attended  the  emperor. 
Perhaps  Harold^  who  had  his  birth  and  education  from  a  chris- 
tian mother,  Tyra^  was  not  greatly  averse  from  the  christian  re- 
ligion :  and  yet  it  is  clear,  that  in  the  present  transaction,  he 
pelded  rather  to  the  demands  of  his  conqueror,  than  to  his  own 
mclinations.  For  Otto  being  satisfied,  that  the  Danes  would 
never  cease  to  harrass  their  neighbors  with  wars  and  rapine,  if 
they  retained  the  martial  religion  of  their  fathers,  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  the  peace  with  Harold^  that  he  and  his  people  should 
become  christians.(12)  After  the  conversion  of  the  kmg,  AdaU 
dag  especially,  and  Poppo^  with  good  success,  urged  tlie  Cim- 
brians  and  Danes  to  follow  his  example.  The  stupendous  mira- 
cles performed  by  Poppo^  are  said  to  have  contributed  very  much 
to  this  result :  and  yet  those  miracles  appear  to  have  been  arti- 
ficial, and  not  divine ;  for  they  did  not  surpass  the  powers  of  na- 
ture.(13)  Harold,  as  long  as  he  lived,  endeavored  to  confirm  his 
subjects  in  the  religion  they  had  embraced,  by  the  establishment 

(11)  The  Greeks,  the  Germans,  the  Bohemians,  and  the  Poles,  several]]^, 
claim  the  honor  of  imparting  Christianity  to  the  Hangarians  ;  and  the  subject  is 
really  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  Germans  say,  that  Gisda^  the  sister  of 
the  emperor  Henry  II,  was  married  to  Stephen  king  of  Hungary ;  and  that  she 
convinced  her  husband  of  the  truth  of  christiahity.  l^he  Bohemians  tell  us,  that 
AdaUbert  of  Prague,  induced  this  king  to  embrace  the  christian  reli^on.  The 
Poles  maintain,  that  Geysa  married  Addkdd^  a  christian  lady,  the  sister  of  Mi- 
ridaus  I.  duke  of  Poland  ;  and  by  her,  was  induced  to  become  a  christian.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  follo*vin|(  the  authority  and  testimony  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, at  the  same  time  calling  m  the  aid  of  the  Hungarian  historians.  In  this 
we  were,  in  part,  preceded  by  Gabriel  de  Jvxta  Homadf  Initia  reli^ionis  christ. 
inter  Hungaros  ecclesiae  Orientali  adserta,  Francf.  1740.  4to.  who  vindicates  the 
credibility  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  accounts  of  the  others  are  imperfect,  and 
involved  in  much  uncertainty.  fThe  book  of  Got{fr.  ScktoartXt  under  the  ficti* 
tious  name  of  Gabriel  de  Juxta  uomad,  gave  occasion  to  a  learned  controversy, 

•  which  continued  several  years  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Moskdm.  The  result 
seems  to  have  been,  that  SchtDortz*  account  is  substantially  true ;  and  of  course, 
the  representation  given  by  Dr.  Mosheim.  See  Sckroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol. 
xxi.jp.  527&C.     TV.] 

(12)  Adamus  Bremens.  Histor.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii,  iii.  p.  16.  cap.  xv.  p.  SO.  in 
littderdrrog^s  Scriptores  rerum  septentrional.  Alh.  KranZj  Wandaha,  Lib.  iv.  cap. 
xz.  Loidungf  Relicjuiae  Manuscriptor.  Tom.  iz.  p.  10.  Pontoppidan,  Annale* 
ecclesiae  Danicae  diplomatici,  Tom.  i.  p.  59  &c. 

(13)  See  Jo.  JSdolph.  Cypraeus,  Annales  Episcopor.  Slesvic.  e.  xiii.  p.  78. 
4ddmuM  Brero.  Mb.  li.  cap.  xxvi.  p.  522.  oftp.  xliv.  p.  28.  SUph.  Jo.  Stephaimu, 
^  Sazonem  Grammat.  p.  207.  Jo.  MW-eri  Introd.  ad  Histor.  Chenones.  Cimbr. 
Pt.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  14.  and  otheri. 
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of  bishoprics,  the  enactment  of  laws,  reforming  bad  morals,  and 
the  like.  But  his  son  Sueno  [or  Swein]  apostatized  from  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  for  a' while,  persecuted  the  christians  with  violence. 
But  being  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  an  exile  among  the  Scots, 
he  returned  to  Christianity ;  and  as  he  was  afterwards  very  suc- 
cessful, [and  recovered  his  throne,]  he  labored,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  to  promote  that  religion  which  he  had  before  betray- 
ed.(14) 

§  8.  The  conversion  of  the  Norwegians  commenced  in  this 
century ;  as  appears  from  the  most  unexceptionable  testimony. 
King  Hagen  Adehteen^  who  had  been  educated  among  the  Eng- 
lish, is  said  to  have  first  commenced  this  great  work,  AD.  933, 
by  the  aid  of  priests  from  England  :  but  with  little  success  ;  be- 
cause the  Norwegians  were  violently  opposed  to  the  king's  de- 
signs. His  successor,  Harold  Graufeldt^  pursued  the  begun 
work;  but  with  no  better  success.(15)  After  these,  flaco,  by 
the  persuasions  of  the  Danish  king  Harald^  to  whom  he  owed  his 

Eossession  of  the  throne,  not  only  embraced  Christianity  himself, 
ut  recommended  it  to  his  people  in  a  public  diet,  AD.  945.^16) 
But  little  success,  however,  attended  diis  effort  among  that  oar- 
barous  and  savage  people.  Somewhat  more  successful,  were  the 
attempts  of  Olaus^  who  is  called  a  saint. (17)  At  length  SuenOy 
king  of  Denmark,  having  vanquished  Olaus  Tryggueseuy  con- 
quered Norway ;  and  published  an  edict,  requiring  the  inhabitants 
to  abandon  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  embrace  Christianity. 
The  English  priest  Guthehald,  was  the  principal  teacher  at  that 
time  among  them.(]  8)  From  Norway,  the  christian  religion  was 
transmitted  to  the  Orkney  islands,  then  subject  to  the  kings  of 
Norway  ;  to  Iceland  also,  and  to  old  Greenland  ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  countries,  to  a  great  extent,  made  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity in  this  century,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources.  (19) 

(14)  Saaut  Grammat.  Histor.  Dan.  Lib.  x.  p.  186.    Pontoppidan,  de  gestis  et 
▼MtigiiB  Daoorom  extra  Daniam,  Tom.  ii.  cap.  i.  Sec.  ] ,  2. 

(15)  See  Erie  Pontoppidan,  Annales  eociesiae  Daiucae  diplomat.  Tom.  i. 
p.  66. 

(16)  Tarm,  Torfaeus,U\stOTn,  Norvegica,  Tom.  ii.  p.  183,  214  &c. 
f  17)  TnfBUU8j  Hiat,  Norve^oa,  Tom.  ii.  p.  457  &c. 


(18)  Chron.  Danacitm,  publiihed  by  Ludewig,  in  his  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor. 
Tom.  ix.  p.  11, 16, 17.— [According  to  Sckroeckhf  Kirchengeach.  vol.  xxi.  p.  376 
dtc.  this  Olaus  TrygpoesoUf  the  son  of  a  petty  Norwegian  chieftain,  spent  many 
years  in  Russia,  and  on  the  Wendish  coast  of  Germany,  while  his  country  re- 
volted from  Harold  Blauzahn  king  of  Denmark,  under  Hakon  their  viceroy. 
Olaus  became  a  successful  pirate,  imvanced  in  power  and  wealth ;  became  also 
a  zealous  christian,  and  in  his  plundering  expeditions  in  those  northern  seas, 
treated  the  pagans,  much  as  the  Muhammedlans  did  the  same  sort  of  persons ; 
that  is,  gave  them  the  alternative  of  baptism,  or  slavery  and  death.  The  Nor- 
wegians now  chose  him  their  king,  and  revolted  from  Hakon.  OUuu  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country,  and  by  compulsory  measures  obliged  all  opposors 
to  embrace  Christianity.    This  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  century.     TV.] 

(19)  Concerning^  the  inhabitants  of  the  OrkncySy  see  Torm.  Torfatus,  Historia 
rerum  Orcadcnsium,  Lib.  i.  p.  22. — For  the  IcJanders.  in  addition  to  Arn^rim 
Jonas,  Crymogaeae,  Lib.  i.  and  Jlritis  JifuUiscius,  Schedae  de  Islandia,  p.  4o  &c. 
see  the  some   TorfaeuSf  Hislor.  Norveg.  Tom.  ii.  p.  376,  3U7,  417  &c.     Also 
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§  9.  In  Germany,  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great,  illustrious  for 
his  valor  and  hispietjr,  was  zealous  for  suppressing  the  remains  of 
tbe  oM  superstition,  which  existed  in  various  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  for  supporting  Christianity,  which  was  but  imperfectly 
established  in  many  places.  By  his  beneficence  and  liberality,  it 
was,  Aat  bishoprics  were  erected  in  various  places,  as  Branden- 
burg, Havelberg,  Meisen,  Magdeburg,  and  Naumburg;  so  that  there 
might  be  no  want  of  spiritual  watchmen,  who  should  instruct  the 
yet  rude  and  half  barbarous  people  in  all  the  duties  of  religion.(20) 
In  accordance  with  the  religious  views  of  the  age,  he  also  built 
many  convents,  for  such  as  would  prefer  a  monastic  life  ;  and  he 
also  erected  schools.  If  the  illustrious  emperor  had  exhibited  as 
much  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  piety  and  sincerity,  in  all  this, 
he  could  scarcely  be  commended  too  much.  But  the  supersti- 
tion of  his  wife  Adelaide^(2l)  and  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  the 
times,  led  this  excellent  prince  to  believe,  that  a  man  secured  the 
friendship  of  Grod,  by  securing  that  of  his  ministers  and  servants, 
with  great  largesses  and  presents.  He  therefore  enriched  the 
bishops,  the  monks,  and  religious  associations  of  every  kind,  be- 
yond all  bounds  :  and  subsequent  generations  reaped  this  fruit  of 
his  liberality,  that  these  people  abused  their  unearned  wealth  for 
pampering  their  vices,  waging  and  carrying  on  wars,  and  indulging 
themselves  in  luxury  and  dissipation. 

§  10.  To  the  account  of  these  enlargements  of  the  church,  it 
may  be  subjoined,  that  the  European  kings  and  princes  began,  in 
this  century,  to  consider  the  project  of  a  holy  war,  to  be  waged 
against  the  Muhammedans  who  possessed  Palestine.  For  it  was. 
thought  intolerable,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  professors  of  the  chris- 
tian religion,  that  the  country  in  which  Christ  lived  and  taught  and 

Gabr.  Lir&n.,  Sinfularitat^  historiq.  litter.  Tom.  i.  p.  138.  Concerning  Green- 
land, Torfaeus  also  treats,  1.  c.  Tom.  ii.  p.  374;  and  in  Groenlandia  Antiqua, 
cap  JLvu.  i>.  127.  Hafn.  1706.  8vo. 

(20)  [It  is  more  probable,  that  Otio  the  Xxreat  had  long  purposed,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  archbishopric,  to  curtail  the  odious  power  of  the  arcnbishop  of 
Mayence.  Therefore,  in  the  year  046,  he  established  the  bishopric  of  Havel- 
berg ;  and  in  949,  that  of  Brandenbui^.  For  establishing  the  archbishopric  of 
MaidebiK^,  (aa  we  are  told  by  Dietmar,  p.  335,)  the  emperor's  motives  were, 
defensio  coiqmunis  patriae,  and,  spcs  remunerationis  aeternae.  The  first  was, 
doubtless,  the  chief  motive.  The  bishop  of  Halberstadt,  and  tbe  archbishop  of 
Mayence,  looked  upon  this  innovation  with  dislike.  But  the  emperor  seized 
the  opportunity  of  tneir  presence  in  Italy,  whither  they  came  to  receive  their 
investiture  at  his  hands,  to  obtain  from  them  the  transfer  o/  the  suffragan  bisho- 
prics of  Brandenburg  and  Uavelburg  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mayence  to  that 
of  Magdeburg,  and  also  the  transfer  of  large  estates,  hitherto  possessed  by  tbe 
^'  -   ^  *  •    •  <    ^.     .         bbot<' 


bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Addhert,  formerly  a  missionary,  and  at  tnis  time  abbot  of 
Woissenburg,  was  ordained  first  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  AD.  968,  by  the  pope, 
and  received  the  pallium ;  and,  attended  by  two  papal  envoys  and  the  new  bish- 
ops, repaired  to  Magdeburg,  and  was  regularly  installed.  At  the  same  time,  he 
consecrated  the  new  bishops,  Boso  of  Merseburg,  Hiigo  of  Zeitz,  and  Burkard 
of  Meissen ;  who,  together  with  the  bishops  or  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  and 
Posen,  were  to  constitute  bis  suffragans.  See  the  Annalist  Saxo,  ad  ann.  969. 
Sekl.} 

011)   See  her  life,  in  Henr.  Canisiusy  Lectionea  Antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  i. 
p.  69. 
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made  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  human  race,  should  be  left 
under  the  dominion  of  his  enemies ;  and  it  was  deemed  most 
righteous,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the  christian  religion,  to 
avenge  the  numerous  calamities  and  injuries,  insults  and  suffer- 
ings, which  the  possessors  of  Palestine  were  accustomed  to  heap 
upon  the  christians  residing  in  that  country,  or  visiting  it  for  re- 
ligious purposes.  Just  at  &e  close  of  the  century,  and  in  the  first 
year  of  his  pontificate,  pope  Sylvester  II,  or  Gerhert^  sounded 
the  trumpet  of  war,  by  writing  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  church 
at  Jerusalem,  addressed  to  the  church  universal  ;(22)  in  which 
he  solemnly  adjured  the  Europeans  to  afford  succor  to  the  chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem.  But  none  of  them  were  disposed,  at  that 
time,  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  pontiff;  except  the  inhabitants 
of  Pisa  in  Italy,  who  are  said  to  have  forthwith  girded  themselves 
for  the  holy  war.(23) 

C22)  This  is  the  twenty-eighth  Epistlo  of  the  first  Part,  in  the  Collection  of 
the  Epistles  of  Sylvester  II ;  published  by  du  ChesnCf  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Scriptores 
Histor.  Franc. 

(23)  See  Muratori,  Scriptores  reruin  Itaiicar.  Tom.  iii  p.  400. 
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CHAPTER  I». 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Progress  of  the  Turks  and  SaraceDB.-«§  2.  In  the  West,  the  barbarians  dis- 
tress the  christians. — §  3.  Efffects  of  these  evils. 

^  1.  No  unchristian  king  of  this  century,  except  Gortnon  and 
SuenOj  kings  of  Denmark,  directly,  and  with  set  purpose,  perse- 
cuted the  christians  living  under  his  juridiction.  And  yet  they 
could  not  live  in  security  and  safety,  either  in  the  East,  or  in  the 
West.  The  Saracens  in  Asia  and  Africa,  though  troubled  with 
internal  dissensions  and  various  other  calamities,  were  yet  very 
assiduous  in  propagating  their  religion,  that  of  Muhammed ;  nor 
were  they  unsuccessful.  How  much  this  diminished  the  number 
of  christians,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  But  they  brought  over  the 
Turks,  an  uncivilized  people,  inhabiting  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  to  their  religion.  This  agreement  in  religious  faith, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  Turks,  when  afterwards  called  in  to 
aid  the  Persians,  from  depriving  the  Saracens,  in  the  first  place, 
of  the  vast  kingdom  of  Persia  ;  and  afterwards,  with  astonishing 
celerity  and  success,  invading  and  conquering  other  provinces 
subject  to  their  dominion.  Thus  the  empire  of  the  Saracens, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  for  so  many  years,  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  hold  in  check,  was  dismembered,  and  at  length  sub- 
verted, by  their  friends  and  allies ;  and  the  very  powerful  empire 
of  the  Turks,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  terrible  to  christians, 
gradually  took  its  place.(l) 

^  2.  In  the  countries   of  the  West,  the  nations  that  were  still 

fagans,  were  in  general  very  grievous  foes  to  the  christians.  The 
formans,  during  nearly  half  the  century,  inflicted  the  severest 
blows  upon  the  Franks  and  others.  The  Prussians,  the  Slavo- 
nians,(2)  the  Bohemians,  and  others  to  whom  Christianity  was 
unintelligible  and  hateful,  not  only  labored  with  great  violence  to 
drive  it  from  their  countries,  but  likewise  frequendy  laid  waste, 

(1)  These  events,  Jo.  Leundavhts  has  endeavored  to  elucidate,  in  his  Annates 
Torcici,  often  reprinted.  See  dso  Geo.  ELmadn,  Historia  Saracenica,  Lib.  ii,  iii. 
p.  190,  203, 210  &c. 

(2)  [These  distinguished  themselves,  especially,  by  the  outrages  they  com- 
mitted  upon  the  christian  churches,  in  their  insurrections  a^inst  their  christian 
margraves.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  narrations  of  the  historians ;  that  when 
these  Slavonians  took  Brandenburg,  thev  not  only  enslaved  or  slew  all  the  cler- 
gy, but  drew  the  corpse  of  DodUoj  the  deceased  bishop,  from  its  grave,  in  order 
to  strip  it  of  its  clothing;  that  after  capturing  the  city  of  Altenburg,  they  dragged 
sixty  priests,  whopi  they  had  not  butctiered,  from  one  city  to  another,  till  the^ 
all  died ;  and  among  these,  Oddar,  a  provost,  they  tortured  by  ripping  up  his 
Bcalp,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  layms  bare  his  brain  j  so  that  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  extreme  anguish.  See  the  Annalist  Saxo,  ad  ann.  1)88.  and  Ditmarf 
p.  345.     Schl} 
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in  the  roost  distressing  manner,  with  fire  and  sword,  the  neigh- 
boring countries,  in  which  it  was  received.  The  Danes  did  not 
cease  to  molest  the  christians,  till  after  Otto  the  Great  had  con- 
quered them.  The  Hungarians  assailed  Germany,  and  harrassed 
various  parts  of  the  country,  with  indescribable  cruelties.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  and  their  frequent  incursions  upon 
Italy  and  the  neighboring  islands,  I  pass  without  farther  notice. 

^  3.  Whoever  considers  attentively  the  numberless  calamities 
the  christian  nations  suffered  from  those  who  were  not  christian, 
will  readily  perceive  a  sufficient  cause  for  that  unwearied  zeal  of 
christian  princes,  for  the  conversion  of  these  furious  and  savage 
nations.  They  had  the  motives,  not  merely  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, but  likewise  of  security  and  peace.  For  they  expected,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  those  savage  minds  would  be  softened  and 
rendered  humane,  by  the  influences  of  Christianity.  Therefore 
they  proflTered  matrimonial  connexion  with  their  kings  and  chief- 
tains, assistance  against  their  enemies,  the  possession  of  valuable 
lands,  and  other  temporal  advantages,  if  they  would  onfy  renounce 
the  religions  of  their  ancestors,  which  were  altogether  military, 
and  calculated  to  foster  ferocious  feelings  :  and  those  kings  and 
chieftains,  influenced  by  these  ofiers  and  advantages,  listened 
themselves  to  christian  instruction,  and  endeavored  to  bring  tfaeir 
subjects  to  do  the  same. 
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PART  U. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTOBT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STATE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  State  of  learning  among  the  Greeks. — §  2.  Few  good  writers  among  ihem. 
— §  3.  State  of  learning  among  the  Saracens. — §  4,  5.  The  We«tern  nations — 
§  6.  the  state  of  philosophy. — §  7.  Sylvester,  a  restorer  oC  learning. — §  8. 
Arabian  learning.  ^ 

§  1.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  ignorance  of  this  cen- 
tury was  extreme,  and  that  learning  was  entirely  neglected.  Nor 
is  this  greatly  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  what  wars  and  dis- 
tressing calamities  agitated  both  the  East  and  the  West,  and  to 
what  a  base  set  of  beings  the  guardianship  of  truth  and  virtue  was 
intrusted.  Leo  the  Wise,  who  ruled  the  Greek  empire  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  both  cultivated  learning  himself,  and  ex- 
cited others  to  do  so.(l)  His  son,  Constantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus,  was  still  more  solicitous  to  revive  literature  and  the  arts.  (2) 

(k)  See  Jo.  Jilh.  FnhndvSyVihWolh.  Graec.  Lib.  v.  Pt.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  363.  lL$a 
VI»  reigned  from 'AD.  886,  to  911.  The  learned  Photius  had  been  his  instructor. 
His  learning  procured  him  the  titles  of  the  fftie.  and  the  Philosopher.  He  com- 
pleted the  tegun  revision  of  the  imperial  laws  vy  his  fiither.  and  publiehed  the 
re«iU  in  sixty  Books,  entitled  BDUfiXiXo*  or  BatfiXocsti  dieM-ttleif^  U  ie  a 
Greek  translation  of  JnsHnian^s  Cornas  Juria  Civilis,  with  extract!  from  the 
commentariei  of  the  Greek  Jurists,  the  laws  of  subsequent  emperors,  and  the 
decisions  of  ecclesiastical  councils,  Ac.  But  much  of  the  originals  is  omitted, 
or  changed,  or  enlarged.  C.  D.  FahrotH  published  a  Lat.  translation  of  forty- 
one  Books,  and  an  abstract  of  the  remaining  Books,  Paris  1647.  vii.  vol.  Fol. 
This  emperor's  Book  on  the  art  of  war,  compiled  from  earlier  writers,  was  pub- 
lished by  Meurtius,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Leyden  1612.  4to.  His  letter  to  thfe  Saracen 
Omar,  in  iiivor  of  cbristianitj,  exists  in  Chaldaic ;  from  which  there  is  a  Latin 
translation  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Lugdun.  Tom.  xvii. — BaronivSf  (Annal.  AD. 
911,  §  Z.)  gives  account  of  thirty-three  religious  Discourses  of  this  emperor; 
and  Gretser  has  published  nine  more,  IngoTst.  1600.  4to.  They  were  chiefly 
designed  fi>r  the  reast  days;  and  are  of  little  value.  See  M.  Sehrcickh^  Kirohen- 
gnscn.  vol.  xxi.  p.  127  &c.     TV.] 

(2)  FahriciuSf  I.  c.  cap.  v.  p.  486.  [Constantine  Porphyrogonitus  reigned  from 
AD.  911,  to  9G9.  The  historical,  political,  and  moral  compendiuros,  which  he 
caused  to  be  made  out  from  the  earlier  writers,  were  arranged  under  fifty-three 
beads  or  titles ;  and  were  intended  to  embrace  all  that  was  most  valuable,  on 
those  subjects.  Onl^r  two  of  the  fifry -three  are  now  to  be  found ;  namelv  the 
twenty-seventh,  relating  to  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  Romans  witn  for- 
eign nations ;  (published,  partly  Antwerp  15^,  4to.  and  partly  Augsburg  1603. 
4to.)  and  the  fiftietb,  respecting  virtue  and  vice  ;  of  which  a  part  was  published 
by  rtUcstHS,  Paris  1634.  4to.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  others  are  known ;  e.  g. 
on  the  proclamations  of  kings ;  on  heroic  deeds ;  on  festivals ;  on  public  ad- 
dresses; on  manners;  on  ecctesiastical  persons  and  things;  on  epistles;  on  the 
chase  ;  on  war;  on  the  establishment  of^ colonics;  on  strange  occurrences;  &c. 
Among  the  emperor *s  own  compositions  were,  a  biography  of  his  |{randfatber, 
Basil ;  two  Books  on  the  military  stations  and  garisons  of  the  empire ;  instnic* 
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For  it  appears,  that  he  supported  learned  men,  of  various  des- 
criptions, at  great  expense  ;  he  carefully  collected  the  writings  of 
the  earlier  ages ;  he  was  himself  an  author,  and  he  prompted 
others  to  write  ;  he  wished  to  have  all  that  was  most  valuable  in 
the  works  of  the  ancients  to  be  selected,  and  arranged  under  ap- 
propriate heads ;  and  he  re-animated,  as  it  were,  the  study  of 
philosophy  which  was  extinct.  (3)  Few  of  the  Greeks,  however, 
copied  after  these  noble  examples  ;  nor  was  there  any,  among  the 
subsequent  emperors,  who  was  equally  friendly  to  literature,  and 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  Indeed  it  is  supposed,  that  Coti- 
stantine  Porphyrogenitus  himself,  though  the  Greeks  pronounce 
him  the  restorer  of  all  branches  of  learning,  undesignedly  injured 
the  cause  of  learning,  by  his  excessive  zeal  to  advance  it.  For, 
having  caused  extracts  and  abridgments  to  be  compiled  by  learn- 
ed men,  from  the  writers  of  preceding  ages,  in  order  to  elucidate 
the  various  branches  *  of  knowledge  and  render  them  serviceable 
to  the  world,  the  slothful  Greeks  now  contenting  themselves  with 
these  abridgments  of  the  emperor,  neglected  the  writers  from  whom 
they  were  compiled.  And  therefore  many  excellent  authors  of 
the  earlier  period,  became  lost,  through  the  neglect  of  the  Greeks 
from  this  time  onward. 

<J  2.  Few  writers,  therefore,  can  be  named  among  the  Greeks, 
on  whom  a  wise  and  judicious  man  will  place  a  high  value  ;  and 
in  a  short  time,  tlie  literary  seed  sown,  which  seemed  to  promise 
a  rich  harvest,  was  found  to  be  dead.  The  philosophers,  if  such 
characters  flourished  among  them,  produced  no  immortal  works, 
and  nothing  of  permanent  value.  The  body  of  learned  Greeks, 
was  almost  wholly  composed  of  a  few  rhetoricians,  some  gram- 
marians, here  and  there  a  poet  who  was  above  contempt,  and  a 
number  of  historians  who,  though  not  of  the  first  order,  were  not 
destitute  of  all  merit :  for  the  Greeks  seemed  to  find  pleasure  al- 
most exclusively  in  those  species  of  literature,  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation, the  memory,  and  industry,  have  most  concern. 

§  3.  Egypt,  though  groaning  under  an  oppressive  yoke,  pro- 
duced some  learned  men,  who  might  contend  with  the  Greeks 
for  the  palm  of  superiority.  The  example  of  Eutychius,  to  ipen- 
tion  no  others,  will  evince  this ;  for  that  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
did  honor  to  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  theology  by  his  various 
productions.  Among  the  other  Arabians,  that  noble  ardor  for  use- 
ful knowledge,   which  was  awakened  in  the  preceding  age,  con- 

tiona  to  his  son,  respecting  the  state  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  em])ire,  and 
the  course  it  would  he  wise  for  him  to  pursue;  narrative  respecting  the  image  of 
Christ  found  at  Edessa ;  on  naval  and  military  tactics ;  on  the  mode  of  warfare 
by  different  nations ;  and  some  compilations  on  farriery,  agriculture,  breeding 
cattle,  physic,  &c.  together  with  a  large  work,  entitled  the  CeremotUal  of  the 
court  of  Ctmstantinopley  describing  minutely  all  the  etiquette  there  practised.  It 
was  published  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1751 — 54,  ji  vol.  Fol. — {See  Schroeekh,  Kirchen- 
gesch.  vol.  xxi.  p.  l'^^)  &c.     Tr.] 

(3)  This  is  expressly  apsserted  by  Jo.   Ztmaras^  Anna!.  Tom.  iii.  p.  155.  ed. 
Pari?. 
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tinued  unabated^  through  this  whole  century ;  so  that  there  was 
among  them,  a  large  number  of  eminent  physicians,  philosophers, 
and  mathematicians :  whose  names  and  literary  labors  are  cele- 
brated by  Jo.  Leo  ^fricanu^,  and  by  others. 

^  4.  All  the  Latins  were  sunk  in  great  barbarism.  Most  wri- ' 
ters  are  agreed,  that  this  century  deserves  the  name  of  the  iron 
age,  so  far  as  respects  literature  and  science  ;  and  that  the  Latin 
nations  never  saw  an  age,  more  dark  and  cheerless. (4)  And 
though  some  excellent  men  have  questioned  this  fact,  it  is  too 
firmly  established,  to  be  wholly  disproved. (5)  Schools  existed 
mdeed,  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  either  in  the  monasteries,  or 
in  the  cities  which  were  the  residence  of  bishops  ;  and  there  like- 
wise shone  forth,  in  one  place  and  another,  especially  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  some  distinguished  geniuses,  who  attempted  to 
soar  above  the  vulgar.  But  these  can  easily,  be  all  counted  up ; 
and  the  smallness  of  their  number  evinces  the  infelicity  of  the 
times.  In  the  schools,  nothing  was  taught  but  the  seven  liberal 
arts,  as  they  were  called  ;  and  the  teachers  were  monks,  who  es^ 
timated  the  value  of  learning  and  science,  solely  by  their  use  in 
matters  of  religion. 

§  5.  The  best  among  the  monks  who  were  disposed  to  employ 
a  portion  of  their  leisure  to  some  advantage,  applied  themselves 
to  writing  annals  and  history  of  a  coarse  texture.     For  instance, 

(4)  Proofs  of  Uie  ignorance  of  the  age,  have  been  collected  by  Cfus.  Egasst 
de  BotdaVf  Histor.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  3B8  &c.  Ludov.  Ant.  Muratari, 
Antiqq.  Ual.  naedii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  831  &c.  and  Tom.  ii.  p.  141.  and  by  others. 

(5)  Godfr.  Wm.  LdbnitZj  Praef.  ad  codicem  Juris  natune  et  gentium  diplomat, 
maintains,  that  this  tenth  century  was  not  so  dark  as  the  following  centurieSy 
and  particularly,  not  so  dark  as  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth.  But  he  certainly  is 
extravagant ;  and  labors  in  vain.  More  deserving  of  a  hearing  are,  Jo.  Mabil- 
lony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  v.  Praef.  p.  ii.  ^. — the  authors  of  tbo 
Literary  History  of  France,  vol.-vi.  p.  18  fyc.  Jac.  le  Beufy  Diss,  de  statu  litte- 
rar.  in  Francia,  a  Carolo  M.  ad  Re^ein  Robert  \  and  some  others ;  who,  while 
they  admit,  that  the  ignorance  of  tins  age  was  great,  contend,  that  its  barbarism 
was  not  altogether  so  great,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed.  In  the  proofs  which 
they  allege,  there  is  considerable  deficiency ;  but  still,  we  may  actmit,  that  all 
science  was  not  entirely  extinct  in  Europe  ;  and  that  there  was  a  number  of  per- 
sons, who  were  wise  above  the  mass  of  people  ]  but  that  the  number  was  a  very 
moderate  one,  nay,  really  small,  may  be  ^thered  from  the  monuments  of  the 
age. — [The  opinion  of  Leibmtz,  was  embraced  by  Dr.  Sender.  (Continuation  of 
Baumgarten^s  Kirchengescb.  vol.  iv.  p.  453  6cc.  and  Histor.  eccles.  Selecta  Capi- 
ta, Tom.  ii.  p.  526  SfC.)  His  arguments  seem  not  easii}^  answered.  The  tenth 
century  afforded  more  writers,  m  whom  sound  reasoning  was  combined  with 
some  learning,  than  the  twelfth,  and  thirteenth.  It  had  greater  and  better  prin- 
ces; and  in  the  years  and  the  countries,  in  which  the  Normans  and  Huns  spread 
uo  general  desolation,  Uiere  were  more  numerous  episcopal  and  monastic  schools, 
in  which  the  young  received  some  instruction,  though  rude  and  meagre.  The 
most  noted  episcopal  schools  were,  those  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  Magde- 
burg, Wiirtzburg,  Parts,  Tours,  Rheims,  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  ;  and  among 
the  monastic  schools  were,  those  of  Floury,  Clugni,  Laubes,  Gortz,  Corbey,  Ful- 
da,  St.  Emmeran,  Eptcrnach,  St.  Gall,  \^. — Every  teacher,  and  nearly  every 
cloister,  procured  a  stock  of  the  classical  writers. — The  Greek  language  was  not 
wholly  unknown  :  although  the  individuals  were  becoming  more  and  more  rare 
who  could  understand  the  ancients  in  the  originals.     Sdd.l 
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•46o,(G)  Luitprand,{l)  fViitekindJQ)  JPWcmn,(9)  John  of  Ca- 
pua,(iO)  R(Uh€rius,{li)  Flodoard,(l2)  JVotkerut,{V3yEthd' 
hert j[l4)  and  others ;  of  whom,  some  are  indeed  better  than  oth- 
ers, but  they  all  wander  immensely  wide  of  the  true  method  of 
composing  history.     Of  their  poets,  one  and  another  shews  him- 


(6)  [MhOf  born  at  Orleans,  educated  at  Fleury,  PariSy  Rheimi,  and  Orleans ; 
was  called  to  England  by  the  archbisbop  of  York,  to  preside  over  a  moaaatic 
school,  before  AD,  OGO.  Afler  two  years,  he  returned  to  Fleury,  became  abbot, 
and  resided  there  till  his  death,  in  1004.  He  wrote  an  Epitome  of  the  lives  of 
the  popes,  compiled  from  Anastasius  ;  a  life  of  St,  Edmund,  king  of  the  East 
Angles;  Collection  or  Epitome  of  canons;  several  Epistles  and  short  tracts. 
See  Cavej  Histor.  Litterar.  Tom.  ii.     Tr."] 

(7)  flautprand  was  born  at  Pavia,  or  in  Spain  ;  was  envoy  of  Berengarius 
king  of  Italy,  to  Constantinople,  AD.  946 ;  created  bishop  of  Cremona,  be  1^- 
came  odious  to  BerengariuSy  and  was  deposed,  AD.  963,  or  earlier,  and  retired 
to  Francfort  in  Germany.  The  emperor  Otko  sent  him  again  to  Constantinople, 
AD.  968.  He  was  alive,  AD.  970.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  considera- 
ble learning.  He  understood  and  wrote  in  Greek,  as  well  as  Latin.  His  works 
are,  a  History  of  Europe  during  his  own  times, in  six  Books;  and  an  Account  of 
his  embassy  to  Constantinople,  m  968.  To  him  also  are  falsely  attributed,  a  tract 
on  the  lives  of  the  popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Formosus,  and  a  Cfaronicon.  All 
these,  together  with  his  Adversaria^  or  Note-Book,  were  printed,  Antwerp  1640. 
Fol.— See  Cace,  1.  c.     TV.] 

(8)  {WitUdnd,  or  Winduchind,  was  a  Saxon,  and  a  monk  of  Corbey  in  Genro- 
ny,  who  flourished,  AD.  940,  and  onwards.  He  wrote  a  History  of  the  Saxons, 
or  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  Otto  I.  in  throe  Books;  published,  Basil 
1532,  Francf.  1577,  and  among  the  Scritores  rerum  Germanicarum ;  likewise 
some  poetic  effusions.    See  Cave^  I.  c.     TV.] 

(9)  \Fulcuin,  or  Folguin,  abbot  of  Laubes,  (Laubiensis,)  from  AD.  965,  to 
990.  He  wrote  a  Chruiiicon  do  rebus  ^estis  Abbatum  Laubiensis  Coenobii ;  de 
Miraculis  Sti.  Ursmari ;  and  Vita  Folcumi  Ep.  Tarvanensis.     TV.] 

(10)  [John  Capuanus,  abbot  of  Motito  Cftsaino,  flourished  from  AD.  915,  to 
934.  He  wrote  do  Pcrsecutionihua  Coenubii  Cassineusis,  [a  Saracenorum  ir- 
ruptionc,]  et  de  Miraculis  inibi  factis,  Chronicon  succinctum  :  also  Chronicon 
postremorum  Comitum  Capuae.     See  Cave,  1,  c.     TV.] 

^11)  [Ratfieriiuff  a  monk  of  stern  manners,  and  prone  to  give  oiTence,  was 
bisnop  of  Verona  AD.  S^;  displaced  in  954,  and  made  bishop  of  Liese ;  re- 
signed, and  was  again  bishop  or  Veronu  ;  was  again  removed,  and  retired  to  hJs 
monastery  of  Laubcs,  where  he  died,  AD.  973.  His  works,  as  published  by  L. 
/)acAter,  Spicilcg.  Tom.  ii.  comprise  various, epistles,  ajxilogies,  polemic  tracts,  a 
few  sermons,  and  a  life  of  St.  Ursmar  of  Laubes.  His  Chronographia  is  said  ta^ 
exist  in  MS.  in  the  monastery  of  Gcmblours.     See  Cave.  1.  c.     TV.] 

(12^  [Flodoardy  or  Frodoard,  a  canon  of  Rheiras,  who  died  AD.  966,  aged 


1617.  8vo.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Pair.  Tom.  xvii.  p.  500.  His  poetic  lives  of  va- 
rious ancient  Saints,  in  about  twenty  Books,  were  nover  published.  See  Cave, 
I.  c.     TV.] 

(13)  [JVW&er,  or  JVo^o^cr,  bishop  of  Licj^e,  AD.  971 — 1007.  He  wrote  Historia 
Episcoporum  Trajectensium,  (seu  Leodicensinm,)  but  whether  it  is  the  same 
that  was  published  by  Jo.  CheapeaviUe,  Liege  1612,  is  doubted.  He  also  wrote  the 
life  of  St.  LaTidoatdf  a  Romish  presbyter ;  a  life  of  St.  RemaduSy  bishop  of 
Utrecht ;  and  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Rema4JnSj  two  Books. — It  was  another  .Vot- 
geTf  of  the  preceding  century,  who  died  AD.  912,  and  who  was  a  monk  of  St. 
Gall,  whose  Martyrology  was  published  by  Canisius;  Tom.  iv.  p.  761.  See 
CavCy  1.  c.     TV.] 

(14)  [Ethelhert,  or  rather  Ethelwcrd,  or  Elswardy  was  of  royal  English  blood, 
and  flourished  AD.  980.  Ho  wrote  Historiam  brevem  Libris  iv ;  which  is  a  con- 
cise Chronology,  from  the  creation,  to  the  Saxon  invasion  of  England,  and  then 
a  more  full,  and  a  bombastic  history  of  England,  down  to  AD.  974.  It  was 
published  by  Sacille,  with  the  Scriptores  Anghci,  London  1596.  Fol.  p.  472.    Tr.] 
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self  to  be  not  void  of  genius  ;  but  all  are  rude,  on  account  of  the 
infelicity  of  the  times,  which  could  relish  nothing  elegant  or  ex- 
quisite. The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  those  times,  are 
scarcely  worthy  to  be  mentioned  ;  for  they  either  give  out  abso- 
lute nonsense,  or  inculcate  precepts  which  are  jejune  and  injudi- 
cious. Of  their  geometry,  arithmetic,  calculation  of  the  feast 
days,  (ComputOj)  astronomy,  and  music,  which  had  a  place  in 
their  schools,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description. 

§  6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins  was  confined  wholly  to  logic ; 
which  was  supposed  to  contain  the  marrow  of  all  wisdom.  More- 
over, this  logic,  which  was  so  highly  extolled,  was  usually  taught 
without  method  and  without  clearness,  according  to  the  book  on 
the  Categories^  falsely  ascribed  to  Augustine,  and  the  writings 
of  Porphyry.  It  is  true,  that  Plato* s  Timaeus,  Aristotle^s  tract 
de  interpretatione,  and  his  as  well  as  Viceroys  Topics,  and  per- 
haps some  other  treatises  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  were  in  the 
hands  of  some  persons;  but  they  who  inform  us  of  the  fact,  add 
that  there  were  none  who  could  understand  these  books. (15)  And' 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness, ; 
that  the  subtile  question  was  raised,  respecting  the  nature  of  tent-' 
versalsj  [general  ideas,"]  as  they  are  called ;  namely,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  class  of  real  existences,  or  are  mere  names. 
And  this  controversy  was  violently  agitated  among  the  Latins, 
from  this  time  onward ;  or  at  least,  the  incipient  footsteps  of  this 
protracted  and  knotty  dispute,  are  discoverable  in  the  writings  of 
the  learned,  as  early  as  this  century.  (16) 

§  7.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  Uie  cause  of  learning  in  Eu- 
rope obtained  a  great  and  energetic  patron,  in  Gerbert  a  French- 
man ;  known  among  the  Roman  pontifis,  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Sylvester  II.  This  great  and  exalted  genius  pursued  successful- 
ly all  branches  of  learning,  but  especially  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, geometry,  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  the  kindred  sciences ; 
and  both  wrote  upon  them  himself,  and  roused  others  to  cultivate 
and  advance  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  The  eiSects  of 
his  efforts,  among  the  Germans,  French  and  Italians,  were  mani- 
fest in  this  century,  and  the  next ;  for  many  individuals  of  those 
nations  were  stimulated,  by  the  writings,  the  example,  and  the  ex- 
hortations of  Gerbert,  to  the  zealouspursuit  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, medicine,  and  other  branches  of  human  science.  Ger- 
bert cannot  indeed  be  compared  with  our  geometricians  and  mathe- 

(15)  Gunzo,  Epist.  ad  Monachos  Augienses,  in  Martens' s  Collectio  ampliss. 
monuDientorum  veter.  Tom.  iii.  p.  304. 

(16)  Gunxo,  a  learned  monk,  1.  c.  p.  304,  says :  Aristoteles  genuS|  speciem, 
differentiam,  proprium  el  accid^ns  subsietore  denegavit,  quae  Platoni  subsistentia 
peniuasit.  Aristoteli  an  Platpni  magis  credendum  putatis  ?  Macnaest  utriu8<|ae 
autoritas,  quatenus  vix  audeat  quis  alterum  alteri  diffnitate  praelerre.  This  is  a 
clear  exhibition  of  the  apple  of  discord  among  the  Latins.  Gunzo  did'not  ven- 
ture to  offer  a  solution  of  the  difficult  question  :  but  others  attempted  it  after- 
wards. 

Vol.  U.  18 
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maticians ;  as  is  manifest  from  his  Geometry ^  which  is  a  plaio  and 
perspicuous  treatise,  but  at  the  same  time  imperfect  and  superfi- 
cial. (17^  And  yet  his  knowledge  was  too  profound,  for  the  com- 
prehension 'of  that  barbarous  age.  For  the  ignorant  monks 
supposed  his  geometrical  diagrams,  to  be  magical  figures ;  and 
therefore,  set  down  this  learned  man  among  the  magicians,  and 
disciples  of  the  evil  one.ns) 

^  8.  For  a  part  of  his  knowledge,  especially  of  philosophy, 
medicine,  and  mathematics,  Gerbert  was  indebted  to  the  books 
and  the  schools  of  the  Arabians  of  Spam.  He  went  into  Spain, 
to  pursue  science,  and  was  an  auditor  of  the  Arab  doctors  at 
Cordova  and  Seville.  (19)  Perhaps  his  example,  in  this  respect^ 
had  an  influence  upon  the  Europeans.  This  at  least  is  most  cer- 
tain, that  from  this  time  onward,  such  of  the  Europeans  as  were 
'  eager  for  knowledge,  especially  of  medicine,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  philosophy,  had  a  strong  desire  to  read  and  hear  the  Arab 
doctors,  resident  in  Spain,  and  in  a  part  of  Italy ;  many  of  whose 
books  were  translated  into  Latin,  and  much  of  their  contents  was 
brought  forward  in  the  European  schools ;  many  students  also  ac- 
tually went  into  Spain,  to  get  instruction  immediately  from  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Arabic  doctors.  And  truth  requires  us  to  say,  that  the 
Saracens  or  Arabs,  particularly  of  Spain,  were  the  principal 
source  and  fountain  of  whatever  knowledge  of  medicine,  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  and  matbematics,  flourished  in  Europe,  from  the 
tenth  century  onward. 

(17)  It  was  published  by  Bemh,  Pez,  Thesaur.  anecdot.  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  it.  p. 

(18)  See  the  Hiatoire  litter,  de  la  France,  Tome  vi.  p.  568.  Baulay,  Historia 
AomI.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  314, 319  &c.  Gab,  Jfaud,  ApoWie  pour  lea  grands  hom- 
ines faussemont  accusez  de  la  Magie,  cap.  xix.  §  4.  [Gerbert  was  a  monk  of 
Auvergne,  and  early  devoted  himself  to  study.  Ailer  much  proficiency  in 
Fraacei  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain ;  and  returned,  the 
most  scientific  man  in  the  Latin  church.  In  the  year  968,  the  emperor  Otto  I, 
met  with  him  in  Italy,  and  made  him  abbot  of  Bobio ;  but  he  soon  left  that  sta- 
tion, to  become  secretary  to  Adaiheroy  archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  now  taught 
the  archiepiscopal  school^  which  flourished  greatly  under  him.  In  991,  he  was 
made  archoishop  of  Rheims ;  but  was  deposed  by  pope  John  XV,  in  995 ;  and 
soon  after  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  On  the  deatn  of  Qrtgory  V,  AD.  999, 
he  was,  by  OtUis  influence,  created  pope ;  and  assumed  the  title  of  Syfoester  II. 
He  died,  AD.  1003. — ^While  at  Rheims,  he  wrote  160  Letters ;  which  were  pob- 
lished  by  Masson^  Paris  1611.  4to.  and  then  in  Duchene's  Scriptores  Francic. 
Tom.  ii.  and  in  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xvii.  While  pope,  he  wrote  three  Epistles, 
one  of  which,  in  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  calls  upon  christians  to  rescue  that 
city  from  the  hands  of  infidels.  He  also  wrote  de  Geometria  Libera  de  Sphaera 
Lioer ;  de  informatiooe  EpJBCoporum  Sermo ;  and  an  Epifframm ;  besides  several 

fneces  never  published.  The  life  of  St.  AdalbcrtfBiclihmiop  of  Prague,  former- 
y  ascribed  to  him,  is  supposed  not  to  be  his.  But  the  tract  de  corpore  et  san- 
guine Domini,  fi)rmerlT  ascribed  to  Heniger^  abbot  of  Laubes,  is  supposed  to  hav« 
been  the  production  of  Gerbert.     TV.] 

(19)  See  BouUiy,  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  Tom.  i.  p.  314. 
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•  CHAPTER  n. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEACHEHS  AND  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  clergy  corrupt.— §  3.  History  of  the  Roman  pontiffs. — $  3.  John  X. 
pope.— §  4.  John  Al.  and  John  XII.— §  5.  Fate  or  the  latter.— §  6.  John 
Xni.  and  Benedict  VII.^§  7.  John  XIV.  and  John  XV.— ^  8.  Aggrandize- 
ment of  the  popes. — §  9.  The  bishops  and  abbots  increase  in  power. — §  1(K 
Principal  vices  of  the  clergy. — §  11.  Low  state  of  discipline  in  the  monaster 
rjes. — §  12.  Principal  writei«  in  the  Greek  charch. — §  13.  Writers  in  the  La- 
tin church. 

^  1.  Nothing  is  more  incontrovertible,  than  that  the  clergy,  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  was  composed  principally  of  men 
who  were  illiterate,  stupid,  ignorant  of  every  thing  pertaining  to 
religion,  libidinous,  superstitious,  and  £[agitious.(n  Nor  can  any 
one  doubt,  that  those  who  wished  to  be  regardea  as  the  fathers 
and  guardians  of  the  universal  church,  were  the  prbcipal  cause  of 
these  evils.  Nothing  certainly,  can  be  conceived  of,  so  filthy,  or 
so  criminal  and  wicked,  that  these  supreme  bishops  of  the  church 
would  deem  incompatible  with  their  characters  ;  nor  was  any  gov- 
ernment, ever,  so  loaded  with  vices  of  every  kbd,  as  was  that 
which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  most  holy.  (2)  What  the  Greek 
pontifl^  were,  the  sbgle  example  of  Theovhylact  shews  $  who, 
as  credible  historians  testify,  made  traffic  of  every  thmg  sacred, 
and  cared  for  nothing  but  his  hounds  and  his  horses.  (3)     But* 

(1)  rWhoever  would  be  convinced  of  this,  need  only  look  throiigh  the  pagM 
of  Ratherius.  In  his  Volumen  Perpendiculorum^  sive  de  contempta  canonum, 
for  instance,  he  speaks  of  a  clerff^man,  qui,  cum  omnes  mulieres  dioecesis  suae 
sint  ipsios  fiJiae  spirituales,  cujuslibet  forte  illarum  corruptione  poliutus  est.  He; 
tells  us,  that  the  nobility  were  more  anxious  to  become  bishops,  than  to  serre  the: 
Lord ;  and  that  tlie  example  of  the  light-minded  bishops,  who  would  recite  pas- 
sages of  the  bible,  such  aa  John  x.  1.  with  laughter,  led  others  to  indul^  in  simi- 
lar levity.  See  Sender's  Continuation  of  Baumgarten's  Kirchenhistorie,  vol.  iv. 
p.  507.    &W.] 

(2)  [The  reader  is  referred  to  the  testimony  of  an  upright  Italian,  LewU  Ant. 
Muratori,  in  his  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Lib.  v.  p.  82.  "  In  the  tenth  century, 
especially,  alas !  what  unheard  of  monsters  filled  not  only  many  of  the  chairs 
ot  bishops  and  abbots,  but  likewise  that  of  St.  Peter!  Every  where^  might  be 
seen  the  profligate  morals  of  the  clergy  and  monks ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  rulers 
of  churches,  were  more  worthy  of  the  appellation  of  wolves,  than  of  pastors."— 
*'  Good  theologians  were  then  not  to  be  round."    Schl.] 

(3)  [This  prelate,  who  was  of  royal  blood,  was  possessor  of  the  sea  of  Con« 
stantinople,  at  the  a^e  of  16.  While  under  his  tutors,  he  appeared  grave  and  de- 
cent ;  but  when  amved  at  maturity,  he  became  luxurious  and  extravagant.  He 
sold  ecclesiastical  offices ;  and  he  was  so  attached  to  horses  and  to  hunting,  that 
he  kept  more  than  2000  horses,  which  he  fed  on  nuts  and  fruits  steeped  in  odo- 
rous wine.  Once,  while  celebratiuff  mass,  his  groom  broneht  him  intelligence, 
that  his  favorite  mare  bad  foaled.  His  joy  was  so  great,  that,  suspending  the 
service,  he  ran  to  the  stable,  and  after  viewing  the  foal,  returned  to  the  great 
temple,  and  completed  the  sacred  services.  His  death,  which  happened  AD. 
956,  aAer  he  had  been  bishop  23  years,  was  occasioned  by  his  being  thrown  from 
his  horse  against  a  wall.  This  brought  on  an  haemoptosis;  he  languished  two 
years,  but  without  becoming  more  devout,  and  then  died  of  a  dropsy.  Thus 
fieury,  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise,  Livr.  Iv.  sec.  51.     Tr.] 
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though  the  Greek  patriarchs  were  very  unworthy  men,  yet  they 
possessed  more  dignity  and  more  virtues  than  the  Roman  pootifis. 

^  2.  That  the  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  this  century,  is 
a  history  of  monsters,  a  history  of  the  most  atrocious  villanies  and 
crimes,  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers  of  distinction,  and  even  by 
the  advocates  of  popery. (4)  The  principal  cause  of  the^e  enor- 
mities, is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  calamities  of  the  times,  which 
ensued  upon  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne^  in  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Italy.  Upon  the  death 
of  Benedict  IV,  AD.  903,  Leo  V,  was  elected  his  successor.  But 
he  reigned  only  forty  days  ;  when  Christ ophanesy  [or  Christo- 
pAcr,]  cardinal  of  St.  Lawrence,  dethroned  him,  and  cast  him 
into  prison.  In  the  following  year,  Sergius  III,  a  Roman  pres- 
byter, stripped  Christophanes  of  the  pontifical  dignity,  by  the  aid 
of  Adalbert y  the  very  powerful  marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  con- 
trolled every  thing  at  Rome  according  to  his  pleasure.  Sergius 
died  in  911,  and  his  successors,  Anastasitu  III,  BndLandoy  filled 
the  holy  office  only  for  a  short  time,  and  performed  nothing  wor- 
thy of  notice. 

§  3.  After  the  death  of  Lando^  AD.  914,  the  very  rich  and 
powerful  marquis  or  count  of  Tusculum,  Alberic,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  his  mother-m-law,  Theodora^  a  very  lewd  woman  who  con- 
trolled all  things  at  Rome,  made  John  X,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  succeed  to  the  papal  chair.  For  at  this  time,  nothing 
was  conducted  regularly  at  Home,  but  every  thing  was  carried  by 
bribery,  or  violence. (5)     This  JbAn,  though  otherwise  a  very  bad 

(4)  [Baraniusy  Annales,  ad  ann.  900,  says  of  this  century  :  *'  It  is  usual  to  de- 
nominate it  the  iron  agCy  on  account  of  its  barbarism  and  barrenness  of  all  good; 
also  the  leaden  tLge,  on  account  of  the  abounding  wickedness  by  which  it  was 
deformed  ;  and  the  dark  age^  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  writers." — "  One  can 
scarcely  believe,  nay  absolutely  cannot  credit,  without  occular  demonstration, 
what  unworthy  conduct,  what' base  and  enormous  deeds,  what  execrable  and 
abominable  transactions,  disgraced  the  holy  catholic  see,  which  is  the  pivot  on 
which  the  whole  catholic  church  revolves  ;  when  temporal  princes,  who,  though 
called  christian,  were  most  cruel  t^'rants,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  election  of 
tbe  Roman  pontiffs.  AIns,  the  shame !  Alas,  the  mischief!  What  monsters, 
horrible  to  behold,  were  then  raised  to  the  holy  sec,  which  angels  revere  ?  What 
evils  did  they  perpetrate ;  what  horrible  tragedies  ensued  ?  With  what  pollu- 
tions was  this  sec,  though  itself  without  spot  or  wrinkle,  then  stained ;  what 
corruptions  infected  it ;  wliat  filthiness  defiled  it,  and  hence  what  marks  of  per« 
petual  infamy  are  visible  upon  it."     TV.] 

(5)  [At  that  time,  the  noted  TheocUfra,  with  her  two  daughters,  Marozia  and 
Theodora^  resided  at  Rome.  They  were  Wholly  devoted  to  what  was  called  the 
Tuscan  parly,  of  which  the  nmrquis  .idelbfrt — (not  JllberiCy  as  in  the  text  of  Mos- 
hdm.) — was  the  head.  These  women  not  only  lived  in  habil.s  of  the  rao«t  abo- 
minable unchastity,  with  tlic  chief  men  of  Rome,  but  they  had  boundless  influ- 
ence in  the  governmen  there.  Luitprand  i.s  in  this  matter  the  principal  histori- 
an. Euard  and  Muratori  have  indeed  questioned  his  authority,  and  endeavored 
to  make  his  tcsliinony  suspirioij-*.  But  Siegeberi  of  Gemblours,  and  Mberic  the 
author  of  the  chronicle  of  Forfn,  (who  could  not  have  transcribed  from  LmU- 
prandf)  confirm  his  account  of  the  profligate  lives  of  these  base  females.  Sckl. — 
Luitprand's  narrative  of  the  elevation  of  John  X,  as  translated  by  Bower,  (lives 
of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  90/)  is  as  follows.  "  In  those  days,  Peter  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  (esteemed  the  nrst  archiepiscopal  see  afler  that  of  Rome,)  used  fre- 
quently to  «cnd  to  Rome  a  deacon  named  Johrij  to  pay  his  obeisance  to  his  holi- 
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man,  is  commended  for  one  deed  :  he  successfnlly  attacked  and 
vanquished  the  Saracens,  who  occupied  a  fortified  mountain  [on 
the  banks  of  the]  Gariliano,  But  Marozia^  the  daughter  of 
Theodora  and  wife  ofAlberic^  was  inimical  to  him.  Therefore  when 
she,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Alberic,  had  married  fVido,  [or 
Criiufo,]  marquis  of  Tuscany,  she  persuaded  her  new  husband  to 
seize  her  mother's  lover,  AD.  928,  and  to  imprison  and  kill  him.  Leo 
VI  now  succeeded  ;  aod  he  dying  six  months  after,  was  followed 
by  Stephen  VII.  After  two  years,  or  AD.  931 ,  Stephen  died,  and 
Jifarozia  procured  for  her  son,  John  XI,  whom  she  had  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  Sergius  III,  elevation  to  the  chair  of  saint  Peter^ 
and  the  government  of  the  church.(6) 

§  4.  John  XI,  who  was  raised  to  supreme  power  in  the  church, 
by  the  aid  of  his  mother,  lost  it  again,  in  the  year  933,  through 
the  enmity  of  Alheriey  bis  uterine  brother.  For  jllberic,  being 
offended  with  his  step-father,  Hugo  king  of  Italy,  to  whom  Ma- 
rozia  was  married  after  the  death  of  fVido^  expelled  Hugo  from 
Rome,  and  confined  both  his  mother,  and  his  brother  the  pontiff, 
in  a  prison,  where  John  died  AD.  936.  The  four  pontiffs,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  church,  till  the  year  966, 
namely  Leo  VII/  Stephen  VIII,  Marinus  II,  and  Agapeius^  are 
represented  as  better  men  than  John  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  they 
reigned  more  tranquilly.  But  on  the  death  of  Agapetus^  AD. 
956,  Alberic  II,  the  consul  of  Rome,  who  controlled  every  thing 
there  by  his  influence  and  wealth,  raised  his  own  son  Octaviusj  yet 
a  youth  lo  the  pontificate.  This  youth,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  of- 
fice, assumed  the  name  of  John  XII ;  and  thus  introduced  the 
custom,  which  continues  to  the  present  day  among  the  Roman  pon- 
tifi,  of  changing  their  name,  on  their  elevation  to  thatofiice.(7) 


est  enough  to  jget  himself  elected  in  his  room.  But  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna 
dying  beflice  he  was  consecrated,  Theodora  persuaded  him  to  exchange  the  see 
of  Bologna  for  that  of  Ravenna;  and  he  was  accordingly,  at  her  request,  ordain- 
ed by  pope  Landoj  archbishop  of  that  city.  Lando  died  soon  after,  and  upon  his 
death,  Theodora  exerting  all  her  interesf,  as  she  could  not' live  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  fiom  her  lover,  got  him  preferred  to  the  pontifical  chair.'* — 
Luitprandj  Lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  See  also  Fleurtj  Histoire  de  Y  £glise,  Livr.  liy.  § 
49.     2V.]  •, 

(6)  Marotna  is  a  woman  infamous,  in  the  view  of  all  historians  ancient  and 
modem;  who  tell  us,  thai  the  pontiff  John  XI  was  her  son,  and  the  fruit  of  an 
illicit  intercourse  with  Sergius  111.  Yet  one  writer,  Jo.  Geo.  Eccard,  in  his  Ori- 
gines  Guelpbicae,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  ii.  p.  131,  dares  to  vindicate  her  character,  and  to 
represent  Sergius  as  being  her  first  husband.  I  say  dares,  for  it  is  audacious,  to 
acquit  without  proof  or  reason,  a  woman,  whose  actions  condemn  her  and  show 
her  to  be  destitute  of  all  integrity  and  virtue. 

(7)  [Dr.  Mosheim  is  incorrect  in  asserting,  that  .liberie  himself  raised  his  son 
to  the  pontificate.  This  patrician  and  prince  of  Rome,  was  in  fact  a  tyrant,  who 
had  irregularly  usurped  tfie  supremacy  at  Rome ;  but  he  died  in  the  year  964, 
and  while  Agapetus  was  still  hving;  so  that  he  transmitted  to  his  son,  only  what 
he  himself  possessed,  the  civil  dominion  of  the  city.  On  the  death  of  AgofetvSf 
in  the  vear  956,  Octavius  was  advised  by  his  friends,  to  place  himself  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's chair;  and  this  he  found  not  difiicult  to  accomplish,  although  his  age  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  the  place  :  for  be  was  perhaps^  not  then  nineteen  years  old. 
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^  5.  The  exit  of  JoAn  XH,  was  as  unfortunate,  as  his  promo- 
tion had  been  scandalous.  Being  very  uneasy  under  the  haughty 
government  of  Berengarius  II,  king  of  Italy,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Otto  the  Great,  king  of  Germany,  AD.  960,  inviting  him  to 
march  an  army  into  Italy,  and  rescue  the  church  and  tibe  com- 
monwealth from  cruel  tyranny ;  and  promised,  if  he  would  do  this, 
to  invest  him  with  the  insignia,  and  confer  on  him  the  title,  of  em- 
peror of  the  Romans.  Otto  came  accordingly,  with  bis  forces, 
and  was  declared  emperor  of  Rome,  by  JohUf  in  the  year  962. 
But  the  pontiff  sogn  after  repented  of  what  he  had  done ;  and, 
.cdthough  he  had  bound  himself  by  solemn  oath  to  the  emperor,  he 
formed  a  coalition  with  Adalbert y  the  son  of  BerengariuSy  against 
Otto.  The  emperor  therefore  returned  to  Rome,  the  next  year, 
and  assembled  a  council,  in  which  John  was  accused  of  numerous 
crimes,  and  perhaps  also  proved  guilty,  and  formally  deposed ; 
Leo  VIII,  being  appointed  to  his  place.(8)  When  Otto  had  left 
the  city,  John  came  to  Rome,  AD.  964,  assembled  another  coun- 
cil, and  condemned  the  emperor's  pontiff;  but  he  soon  after  died 
a  miserable  death. (9)  After  his  exit,  the  Romans  elected  Bene-" 
diet  V I  but  the  emperor  carried  him  away  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  died.jflO) 

^  6.  The  Roman  pontifis  after  Leo  VlII,  who  died  AD.  965, 
down  to  Gerbert  or  Sylvester  II,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  were 
in  different  degrees  meritorious  and  successfhl ;  but  no  one  of 
them  deserved  high  commendation.  John  XIII  was  placed  in  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  by  the  influence  of  Otto  the  Great,  AD.  965. 

He  W08  the  firat  pofyBy  «o  for  as  is  known,  that  changed  his  name.  Yet  it  was 
only  Id  spiritual  affairs  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  John;  in  all  worldly  mat- 
terS;  ho  still  retained  his  former  name.  See  Muratorif  ad  ann.  954,  and  956. 
Sckl.] 

(8)  [The  charges  against  John  XII,  were,  that  he  had  said  mass  without  com- 
municaline;  that  he  had  ordained  a  deacon,  in  a  stable ;  that  he  had  taken  mo^ 
ney  for  ordinations ;  and  had  ordained  as  a  bishop  a  child  only  ten  years  old ;  that 
he  carried  on  amours  with  various  females^  one  of  whom  had  been,  his  father^s 
concubine ;  that  he  turned  the  holy  palace  mto  a  brothel ;  that  he  was  given  to 
hunting ;  that  he  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  god-father )  and  had  castrated  one 
of  the  cardinals ;  tliat  tie  had  set  several  houses  on  fire ;  and  had  frequently  been 
seen  clad  in  armour,  with  a  sword  by  his  side ',  that  he  had  drunken  to  the  health 
of  the  devil ;  that  in  playing  at  dice,  he  had  invoked  Jupiter j  Vmus,  and  othor 
pagan  deities ;  that  he  never  said  mattins,  or  any  other  canonical  hours,  and  ne- 
ver signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes. 
.  vol.  V.  p.  106, 109.     3V.] 

'  (9^  R>n  a  certain  evening,  he  retired  out  of  the  city,  to  spend  the  night  in 
primmal  converse  with  a  married  woman.  There  he  received  a  wound,  perhaps 
-from  the  injured  husband,  of  which  he  died  eight  days  after.  FUxary^  Histoire 
£cclc8.  Livr.  Ivi.  §  10.  on  the  authority  of  Lmiprand.     TV.] 

(10)  In  this  history  of  the  pontiffs  of  this  century,  I  have  consulted  the  ori- 

f;inal  authorities,  most  of  which  are  given  by  Muratori,  in  his  Scriptores  rerum 
talicar.  and  I  have  also  examined  the  writincs  of  others,  who  have  consulted 
the  sources  of  information,  namely  Baronius,  Peter  de  Marca,  Sigonius  de  re^^o 
Italiae,  with  the  learned  notes  of  Jos.  Anton.  Saxius,  MuratorVs  Annales  Italiae, 
Pagi,  and  others.  The  general  correctness  of  these  statements,  no  one  can 
doubt;  yet  many  parts  of  this  history,  undoubtedly,  need  more  light:  and  that 
it  may  have  been  corrupted  by  the  partialities  of  the  writers,  on  whom  we  have 
to  depend,  can  not  be  cienied.         • 
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He^but  just  entered  on  his  functions,  when  he  was  driven  from 
Rome ;  but  the  next  year,  the  emperor  arriving  in  Italy,  he  was 
restored  to  his  chair,  and  held  it  peaceably,  till  his  death,  in  972. 
His  successor,  Benedict  VI,  was  miserably  strangled  in  a  prison, 
into  which  he  was  thrown  in  the  year  974,  by  CrescentiuB  ^e  son 
of  the  very  noted  Theodora.  For  upon  the  death  of  Otto  the 
Great,  AD.  973,  the  Romans,  who  had  been  awed  by  his  power 
and  severity,  relapsed  into  their  former  licentiousness  and  disor- 
derly violence.  After  Benedict^  Franco  a  Roman,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Boniface  VU,  held  the  pontifical  chair,  for  a  short 
Ume  only  ;  for  at  the  end  of  a  month,  he  was  driven  from  Rome, 
and  Donus  II,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name,  succeed- 
ed to  the  chair.  Donus  died  in  975,  and  Benedict  Vll  govern- 
ed the  Romish  church  very  quietly  during  nine  years,  or  till  AD. 
984.  His  prosperous  reign  was,  probably,  to  be  ascribed  wholly 
to  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  family  from  which  he  originated. 
For  he  was  the  grandson  of  that  Albericj  who  had  been  so  pow- 
erful a  prince,  or  tyrant  rather,  at  Rome. 

§  7.  His  successor,  John  XIV,  previously  bishop  of  Pavia,  was 
destitute  of  the  support  derived  from  family,  and  was  abandoned 
by  Otto  III,  by  whose  influence  he  had  been  elected.  Hence, 
his  end  was  tragical ;  for  Boniface  VU,  who  had  thrust  himself 
into  the  see  of  Rome  in  the  year  974,  and  being  soon  after  ex- 
pelled, bad  retired  to  Constantinople,  now  returned  to  Rome,  cast 
John  into  prison,  and  there  dispatched  him.  Yet  Boniface^t 
prosperity  was  of  short  duration  ;  for  he  died  but  six  months  af- 
ter. He  was  succeeded  by  John  XV ;  who  by  many  is  denomi- 
nated John  XVI,  on  account  of  another  John^  whom  they  repre- 
sent as  reigning  at  Rome  four  months.  This  John  XV  or  XVI 
governed  the  church,  during  almost  eleven  years,  firom  AD.  985, 
to  996,  with  as  much  prosperity,  as  the  troubled  state  of  the  Ro- 
man afiairs  would  permit ;  which  was  owing,  not  so  much  to  his 
personal  virtues  and  prudence,  as  to  his  Roman  birth,  and  to  the 
nobility  of  his  house.  Of  course,  his  German  successor,  Chrego^ 
ry  Vj  whom  the  emperor  Otto  III,  commanded  the  Romans  to 
elect,  AD.  996,  was  not  equally  prosperous.  For  the  Roman 
consul  CrescenSf  expelled  him  the  city ;  and  placed  John  XVI, 
who  before  was  called  Philagathusj  at  the  head  of  the  church. 
But  Otto  III,  returning  to  Italy,  AD.  998,  with  an  army,  depriv- 
ed John  of  his  eyes,  his  nose,  and  his  ears ;  and  committing  him 
to  prison,  restored  Gregory  to  the  chair.  And  Gregory  dying 
soon  after,  the  emperor  raised  his  preceptor  and  friend,  the  cele- 
brated Gerbert J  or  Sylvester  Uy  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Romans.(n) 

(11)  The  history  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  this  period,  is  very  barren  and  un-' 
interesting ;  and  besides,  is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  I  have  fioliow- 
edy  for  the  most  part,  Ludov.  Ani.  Muralori's  Annales  Italiae,  and  Daniel  Papt- 
brock's  Conatus  Chronologico-Hiatoricus  de  Romanis  Pontificibus,  which  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  Acta  Sanctor.  Maii. 
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<§  8.  Amidst  these  perpetual  commotions,  and  the  reiterated 
crimes  and  contests  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  vice- 
gerents on  earth,  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition of  the  times,  that  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  were  gradually  and  imperceptibly  advanced. (12)  Otto 
the  Great,  indeed,  introduced  a  law,  that  no  Roman  pontiff  should 
be  created,  without  tlie  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  emperor : 
and  this  regulation  continued,  as  all  admit,  from  his  time  till  the 
end  of  the  century.  And  this  emperor,  as  well  as  his  son  and 
grandson  of  the  same  name,  held  uniformly  their  right  of  su- 
premacy over  the  city  Rome  and  its  territory,  as  well  as  over  the 
Roman  pontiff;  as  is  demonsti'able  by  many  examples.-  And  the 
more  intelligent  bishops  likewise,  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
throughout  the  century,  were  on  tlieir  guard,  to  prevent  the  Rom- 
ish bishop  from  arrogating  to  himself  alone  legislative  power 
in  the  church.  But  still  the  pontifis,  sometimes  openly  and  di- 
rectly, and  sometimes  by  stratagems,  invaded  the  rights  both  of 
emperors  and  kings,  and  also  of  the  bishops  ;(13)  and  there  were 
some  among  the  bishops,  who  were  their  adulators,  and  favored 
their  designs.  It  has  been  observed  by  learned  men,  that  there 
were  bishops,  in  this  century,  though  never  before,  who  called  the 
pontiffs  bishops  of  the  world,  instead  of  bishops  of  Rome ;  and 
that  some  even  among  the  French  clergy  conceded,  what  had 
never  been  heard  of,  that  bishops  receive  indeed  all  their  power 
from  God,  but  through  St.  Pet€r.(l4) 

(12)  [Yet  no  traces  of  any  dominion  of  the  popes  over  the  monasteriefl,  are  as 
^'ct  discoverable.  In  the  year  9G8,  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  was  visited  by 
imperial  commissiooers.  The  abbot  of  Richenau  had  complained  of  the  monka 
there,  to  Hedwig,  the  widowed  duches  of  Suabia  ;  and  through  her  the  complaiat 
rcarhed  the  imperial  court.  The  emperor  appointed  for  this  visitation  eij^ht  bish« 
ops,  of  whom  Ilejiry  of  Treves  was  the  first  commissioner,  together  with  eifffat 
abbots;  and  he  commanded  the  commissioners  to  proceed  mildly  with  the  abbot 
of  St.  Gall,  who  was  his  kinsman.  Here  is  no  shadow  of  papal  jurisdiction. 
(See  Ekkebartj  de  casibus  S.  Galli,  cap.  zi.)  Yet  the  popes  laid  nold  of  various 
occasions,  to  extend  their  power  over  monasteries.  Thus  we  read  of  Sylvester 
II,  that  he  arbitrarily  declared  the  monastery  of  Lorskeim  free  from  other  juris- 
diction ;  and  ordered,  that  whenever  the  monks  deviated  from  their  rule,  they 
should  be  corrected  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  if  this  was  not  effectual,  the  em- 
peror should  be  called  upon.  (Regiae  potestati  deputarentur.)  See  MabUiowy^  An- 
nales  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Saccul.  v.  p.  43. — ^So  also,  in  the  year  973,  the  pope  called 
the  monastery  of  Corvcv,  whose  privileges  had  been  established  by  tne  emperor 
Otto,  a  daughter  of  the  apostolic  see,  and  subject  only  to  it.  The  great  lords,  in 
the  mean  time,  exereisea  sovereign  power  in  ecclesiastical  things,  unrestrained, 
in  Spain,  in  Germany,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Hungary,  &c.  The  German 
churches  possessed  also  the  right  of  electing  their  own  bishops ;  and  the  popes 
acknowledged  the  ri^ht  of  the  German  kings,  to  give  investiture  to  their  bishops. 
See  Hardmns  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  i.  p.  153  &c.  where  pope  John  X,  says  ex- 
plicitly :  Cum  prisca  consuetude  vigeaf,  ut  nuUvs  alkui  cltrico  episcopatum  eon- 
ferre  debeat,  mai  rez,  cui  divinitus  sceptra  col  lata  sunt — hoc  mulle  mode  esse 
potest,  ut  absque  regali  praeceptione  in  qualibet  parochia  Episcopus  sit  consecra- 
tus.     Schl.] 

(13)  Examples  are  adduced,  in  the  Histoire  du  droit  ecclesiasiique  Frangois, 
Tom.  i.  p.  217.  ed.  in  8vo. 

(14)  The  Benedictine  monks,  in  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,'  Tom.  vi.  p. 
78,79,98,  186  &c. 
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^  9.  The  inferior  bishops  eagerly  copied  after  the  example  of 
the  principal  bishop,  by  laboriDg  to  extend  their  authority.  From 
the  tunes  of  Charlemagne  and  his  sons,  many  bishops  and  abbots 
had  obtained  for  their  tenants  and  estates,  exemption  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  counts  and  other  magistrates,  and  also  from  all 
imposts  and  taxes.  But  in  this  century,  they  labored  to  obtain 
also  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  cities  and  districts  of  country  sub- 
ject to  them,  and  coveted  the  functions  of  dukes,  marquisses,  and 
counts.(15)  For  whereas  violent  contests,  respecting  jurisdic- 
tion and  other  things,  frequently  sprung  up  between  the  dukes, 
the  governors  of  cities,  or  the  counts  and  marquisses  on  the  one 
hand,  and. the  bishops  on  the  other,  these  latter,  taking  advantage 
of  favorable  occasions,  left  no  means  unattempted,  to  secure  to 
^emselves  those  high  offices  :  and  the  kings  and  emperors  not 
unfrequendy  granted  their  petitions ;  sometimes,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  the  contentions  and  broils  among  the  civil  and  military 
magistrates,  sometimes  from  their  reverence  for  religion,  and  some- 
times widi  a  view  to  augment  their  own  power  by  means  of  the 
bishops.  And  hence  it  was,  that  from  this  time  onward,  so  many 
bishops  and  abbots  were  to  be  seen,  sustaining  also  characters  en- 
tirely foreign  from  their  sacred  functions,  and  enjoying  the  rank 
of  dukes,  marquisses,  counts,  and  vis-counts. (16) 

§  10.  Besides  their  ignorance,  which  was  extreme,  (17)  the  bo- 
dy of  the  Latin  clergy  were  chargeable  with  two  great  vices, 
which  are  deplored  by  most  of  the  writers  of  those  times ;  name- 
ly, caneubinagBj  and  simony.     In  the  first  place,  very  generally, 

(15)  [Amonff  these,  may  be  reckoned  the  regulation  of  tolls  and  coinago^ 
which  some  or  them  obtained.  Thud,  for  exaniple,  the  archbisliooric  of  Treves 
obtained  these  rights  from  king  Lewis,  AD.  902.  See  Brower's  Annal.  Trevir. 
Lib.  ix.  and  Kohler's  Reichshistorie.  jp.  54.— And  in  the  year  946,  the  emperor 
OttOf  bestowed  on  the  monastery  or  Gemblours,  the  control  of  the  market  aad 
of  coinage,  the  free  election  of  their  own  abbots  and  advocates,  and  the  right  of 
erecting  fortifications.  See  MabiUony,  Annal.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  p.  483, 484.  In 
like  manner,  OUo  II  conferred  on  Mi&j  bishop  of  Minden.  the  right  of  coining 
money.  Chron.  episoo.  Mindons.  p.  166,  167.  in  Leihnitx^s  Scriptores  Brunsw. 
Tom.  ii.  And  likewise  Adalgagj  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  received  from  the 
munificence  of  Otto,  great  power,  and  direct  civil  dominion,  namely  the  judicial 
power,  the  right  to  levy  tolls  and  to  coin  money,  and  in  short  whatever  related 
to  the  royal  finance,  toltbe  exclusion  of  all  royal  functionaries  from  these  afiiuia. 
See  LatAedus,  Orig.  Hamburg,  p.  10, 11.  Poffi,  Crit.  ad  Baron.  Annal.  ann. 
968.  §  1,2.  Sckl.—Pa^i  also  tells  us,  (from  VKiUchind,  Lib.  i  and  the  Chron. 
Belgic.  Magn.)  that  similar  powers  were  granted  by  Otto  I,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne  and  Mayence,  and  to  the  bishopric  of  Spire  and  Minden.  He  adds, 
however,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  bishops  to  ^reeide  personally  in  the  temporal 
courts ;  but  only  by  their  deputies.     2V.J 

(16)  Ludov.  ThonuudTi,  in  nisDisciplina  ecclesiae  vetus  et  nova,  Tom.  iii.  Lib. 
i.  cap.  28,  p.  89,  has  collected  much  matter,  in  order  to  evince,  that  the  functions 
of  dukes  and  counts  were  sustained  by  bishops,  as  earlv  as  the  nifUh  century.  ' 
And  some  of  the  bishops'prctend,  to  trace  the  origin  of  their  secular  power  back 
to  the  eighth  century.  But  I  greatly  mistake,  if  any  indubitable  instance  can  be 
produced,  of  earlier  date  than  the  tenth  century. 

(17)  Ratherivsj  in  bis  Itinerarium,  (published  by  Dachier,  Spicileg.  Tom.  i.  p. 
381.)  says  of  the  priests  of  Verona :  sciscitatus  de  fide  illorum,  inveni  plurimos 
neqne  ipsum  sapere  symbolam,  qui  fuisse  creditur  Apostolorum. 

Vol.  II.  1^ 
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'not  only  the  priests  but  the  monks  also,  connected  themselves  with 

women,    some  indeed  in  a  lawful  way,  but  others  in  an  unlawful 

'manner  ;  and  with  these  wives  and  concubines,  and  the  children 

bom  of  them,  they  squandered  the  property  of  the  church.(18)  In 

the  next  place,  there  was  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  the  regular  and 

canonical  election  of  bishops  and  abbots ;  but  the  kings,  princes, 

and  nobles,  either  conferred  the  sacred  offices  on  their  friends  and 

:  ministers,  for  whom  they  had  partiality,  or  sold  them  to  the  high- 

♦  est  bidders. (19)     And  hence,  frequently,  men  the  most  unfit  and 

'  flagitious,  sometimes  soldiers,  civil  magistrates,  and  counts,  were 

invested  with  spiritual  offices,  of  the  highest  dignity  and  influence. 

In  the  following  century,   Gregory  VII,  endeavored  to  cure  both 

of  these  evils. 

^11.  Among  the  Greek  and  oriental  monks,  there  was  more 
appearance  of  religion  and  decorum ;  but  among  the  Latin  monks, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  discipline  was  so  low,  that  most 
of  them  did  not  even  know,  that  the  rule  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  follow,  was  called  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.  To  this 
evil,  a  remedy  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  was  applied  by  Odo, 
a  French  nobleman,  who  was  a  learned  and  devout  man  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  that  age.  Being  made  abbot  of  Cbtgni  in 
Burgundia,  a  province  of  France,  after  the  death  of  Bemo,  AD. 
^27,  he  not  only  obliged  his  monks  to  live  according  to  their  rule, 
but  likewise  bound  them  to  observe  additional  rites  and  regula- 
tions ;  which  had  an  air  of  sanctity,  but  were  in  reality  trivial, 
though  onerous  and  inconvenient.  (20)  This  new  form  of  monas- 
tic life  procured  for  its  author  great  fame  and  honor  ;  and  in  a 
short  time,  it  was  propagated  over  all  Europe.  For  very  many  of 
the  ancient  monasteries,  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Britab,  and 
Spain,  adopted  the  discipline  of  Clugni ;  and  the  new  monasteries 
that  were  erected,  were  by  their  founders  subjected  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline. Thus  was  formed,  in  the  next  century,  the  venerable 
order  of  Clugnij  or  that  body  of  associated  Cluniacensians,  which 
was  very  widely  extended  and  renowned  for  its  wealth  and  pow- 
er.(21) 

*  (18)  That  this  custom  commencod  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  appeara 
.  from  Orderic  Vilalis,  and  others,  and  particularly  trom  an  epistle  of  Mamtio, 

bishop  of  Chalons;  published  by  Jo.  MaoiUony,  Analecta  veter.  p.  429.  ed.  nova. 
;  Of  the  Italian  monks,  who  supported  wives  and  concubines,  and  thus  misused 

the  church  property,  see  Huj^o,  do  monasterii  Farfensis  destructione ;  in  Mvra- 

tori's  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  278  ^. 

(19)  Ver/noticeable  examples  and  testimonies  may  be  seen  in  the  GalKa 
Christiana,  Tom.  i.  p.  23,  37.  Tom.  ii.  p.  173, 179.  See  also  Jlhbo's  Apologeti- 
cum  J  subjoined  to  the  Codex  Canon.  Pithoei,  p.  398.  and  MahiUony,  Annales 
Bened.  Tom.  v.  and  others. 

(20)  See  Jo.  MabiUmy,  Annales  Bened.  Tom.  iii.  p.  386  &c.  and  Pra^aHo 
ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  v.  p.  xxvi.  &c.  MabUlany  tieats  lamly  of 
Bemo,  the  first  abbot  of  Clufmi,  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Clumi,  in  his 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saec.  v.  p.  66.  and  of  Odo,  ibid.  p.  122  &c.  The 
general  history  of  the  order  of  Clugni,  is  neatly  written  by  Hipp,  Hdyoty  Hi»- 
toire  des  Ordres  religieuses,  Tom.  v.  p.  184  &c.  The  present  state  of  Clugni, 
is  described  by  MarUnCy  Voyage  litter,  de  deux  Benedict! ns,  Pt.  i.  p.  227  &c. 

(21)  I  am  mistaken,  if  most  of  the  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history  have  not 
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^12.  The  more  distinguished  writers  of  tliis  century,  are  easi- 
ly enumerated.  Among  the  Greeks  was  Simeon  Magistevy  chan- 
cellor of  Constantinople.  He  transcribed  the  earlier  written  ltve« 
of  the  SaintSy  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  a  better  form,  and  cloth- 
ing them  in  a  better  style ;  for  which  he  obtained  the  surname  of 
Metaphra8tes.(22)  But  in  digesting,  polishing,  and  embellishing 
these  lives  of  Saints,  he  is  said  to  have  enlarged  the  original  narra- 
tives, by  the  addition  of  many  of  his  own  fictions  and  silly  tales. 
J^ncoUf  an  Armenian  monk,  has  left  us  a  tract  on  the  religion  of 
the  Armenians,  which  is  not  contemptible.  (23)  The  two  authors 
of  Catenae,  Olympiodorus  and  Occttwemt«,(24)  are  placed  by 
some  in  this  century ;  but  it  is  wholly  on  conjectural  grounds. 
With  better  reasons,  Suidas,  the  famous  lexicographer,  is  placed 

niJBapprehended  tlie  import  of  the  word  order j  as  applied  to  the  Cluniacensiang, 
CistersiaDs,  and  others.  For  they  take  it  to  mean  a  new  monastic  institute,  or  a 
new  aeU  of  monks ;  in  which,  they  mistake,  by  confounding  the  modern  use  of 
the  term  with  its  ancient  meaning.  The  term  order,  as  used  by  the  writers  of 
that  age,  at  first  signified  merely  some  particular  form  of  monastic  discipline. 
Bot  fh>m  this  use  of  the  word,  another  gradually  arose :  mr  tlic  word  order  de- 
noted Si  society  or  association  of  many  monasteries,  acknowledgmg  one  bead,  and 
following  the  same  rules  of  life.  'The  order  of  Ctugni  was  not  a  new  monastic 
sett,  like  the  orders  of  CarthusianSj  Dominicans,  and  Franciscans  ;  but  it  deno- 
ted, first,  that  mode  of  living  which  Odo  prescribed  to  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
Clngni ;  and  then,  the  whole  number  of  monasteries  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, which  embraced  the  regulations  of  Clugni,  and  united  in  a  kind  of  associ- 
ation, of  which  the  abbot  of  Clugni  in  France  was  the  head. 

(22)  See  Leo  AUatius,  de  Symconam  scriptis,  p.  24  &c.  Jo,  BoUand,  Praefa- 
tio  ad  Acta  Sanctorum,  Antw.  §  iii.  p.  vi.  &c.  [Simeon  Metaphrastes  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  a  man  of  both  genius  and  learning.  The  emperor  Leo  made 
him  his  principal  secretary,  patrician,  logothetes  or  nigh  chancellor,  and  master 
of  the  palace.  He  flourished  about  AD.  901  ;  and  devoted  his  time,  when  the 
business  of  his  offices  did  not  prevent,  to  the  rewriting  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
How  many  narratives  he  revised,  or  composed  anew,  it  is  difficult  to  state  ;  be- 
cause the  religious  biographies  of  subsequent  writers,  have  been  ascribed  to  him. 
Of  the  661  narratives,  long  and  short,  which  have  been  attributed  to  him,  Leo 
JSUatius  supposes,  122  are  actually  of  his  revision  -,  444  he  attributes  to  other  au- 
thors whom  he  names;  and  95,  he  thinks,  are  not  Simeon*s,  but  he  cannot  as- 
certain, to  whom  they  should  be  attributed. — Many  of  the  genuine  narrativea  of 
Simeonf  have  found  their  way  into  the  large  collections  of  Svrius  and  BoUand  ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  were  never  printed. — Besides  these  revised  hi- 
ographiefl,  a  number  of  orations,  epistle%  and  short  poems,  hymns  &c.  are  extant 
as  the  proiductions  of  ^meon.  See  Cave's  Historia  Litterar.  Tom.  ii.  and  Fleury, 
Histoire  de  1'  Eglise,  Livr.  Iv.  §  31.     Tr,} 

(23)  [^(ieon  was  bom  in  Pontus,  and  educated  in  a  monastery  on  the  confines 
of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia.  About  the  year  961,  his  abbot  sent  him  out  as  a  chris- 
tian missionary ',  and  ne  travelled  in  Armenia,  and  various  countries  of  the  East, 
and  in  Greece.  He  was  accounted  a  saint ;  and  miracles  are  related  of  him. 
His  book  de  pessima  rdigione  Armenorumf  in  a  Latin  translation,  is  extant  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Patrum.     TV.] 

(24)  For  an  account  of  Oecumenius  of  Tricca,  see  especially  Bemh.  de  Mont- 
faueon,  Biblioth.  Coislin.  p.  274.  [Oecumemus,  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thrace,  is 
placed  in  this  century,  because  he  quotes  PhoHus  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
out  mentions  no  later  writer.  His  brief  scholia  on  the  Acts  of  the  apostles  and 
on  the  canonical  Epistles,  are  all  borrowed  from  the  fathers,  and  especially  from 
Ckrysostom.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  Gr.  and  Lai.  1631.  ii  Tomi  Fol.-- 
Olympiodorus,  a  Greek  monk  and  a  deacon  of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  age,  is 
author  of  an  expontion  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  printed,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the 
Anctnarium  Patr.  Duceanum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  602.  The  Catena  on  Job,  ascribed  to 
bim,  is  more  probably  the  work  of  Mcetas,  in  the  middle  of  the  next  eentary. 
It  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Fr.  Junius,  Lend.  1637.  Fol.     TV.] 
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amoog  the  writers  of  this  century. {2b)  The  most  distinguiAed 
author  among  the  Arabian  christians,  was  E»tychiu$i  bishop  of 
Alexandria ;  whose  Annalesy  with  other  writmgs,  are  still  ex- 
tant.(26) 

§  13.  The  best  among  the  Latin  writers  was  Otrbert^  or  Syl- 
vtster  II,  the  Roman  pontiflF;  of  whom  we  have  spoken  befcMre.(27) 
The  rest  deserve  no  higher  character  than  that  of  indifferent  wri- 
ters. Odo^  who  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  Cluniacensian  associa- 
tion or  order,  has  left  some  writings,  which  have  few  marks  of 
genius  and  discemment*  but  many  of  superstition. (28)  Some 
tracts  of  RatheritLS  of  Verona,  are  extant ;  which  indicate  a  mind 

(25;  [That  Suidxis  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  is  inferred  fronn  his 
computations,*  in  the  article  'A^oqui,  which  aU  terminate  with  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  John  Zimitees,  who  died  of  poison,  AD.  975.  His  Dictionary,  which 
is  a  kind  of  historical  and  literary  encudopaediaf  was  best  published  by  Kuster^ 
Cambridge  1705.  3  vol.  Fo].     TV.] 

(96)  &e  Jo.  Mb.  Fdbridus,  Bibliographia  antiquaria,  p.  179.  and  Euseb,  Jte- 
tuMdotf  Historia  Patriarch.  Alezandr.  p.  347.  [Eviyelaug  was  a  native  of  ESTp^ 
and  the  melchite  or  orthodox  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  from  AD.  933,  to  9a0. 
His  Arabic  name  was  Said  Ibn  Bairik,  that  is  Said  the  son  of  Batrik.  Said  signi- 
fies BUsaed;  which  in  Greek  is  'Eurv;^^,  or  Eutychius.  He  lived  unhappily 
with  his  flock,  and  died  at  the  ace  of  75.  His  principal  work  is  his  JhuiaU, 
from  the  creation,  to  AD.  937 :  edited  by  £.  Pocoek^  Arab,  and  Lat.  Oxford, 
1658.  4to.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Saracens; 
«  disputation  between  the  heterodox  and  christians,  in  opposition  to  the  Jacob- 
its,  and  some  medical  tracts ;  all  of  which  still  exist  in  manuscript. 

The  Gruk  writers  of  this  century,  omitted  by  Dr.  Moshetm,  are  the  following. 

John,  Cameniata,  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Thcssalonica.  When  that  city 
wac  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Saracens,  AD.  904,  John  was  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Tarsus,  where  he  composed  a  full  and  interestins^  History  qf  the 
dsstntedon  of  Thessalonieaf  and  of  bis  own  sufferings.  It  was  published  Gr.  and 
Lat.  by  LeoMatiitSf  Symmict.  Pt.  ii.  p.  180. 

Hmfolytus  of  Thebes,  who  has  been  confounded  with  Hyppoliius  Porten- 
■b,  or  the  third  century.  He  flourished  about  AD.  933.  A  CkromieoHy  or 
a  part  of  one,  composed  by  him,  was  nublished,  Greek  and  Latin  by  H.  Co- 
misiuSj  Lection.  Antiq.  Tome  iii.  p.  35.  He  also  it  is  probable,  composed 
the  brief  notices  of  the  twelve  aposttes,  which  have  gone  under  the  name  of  the 
earlier  Hmpolytus* 

Mo94s  Bar-Cmha,  bishop  of  Beth-Raman,  and  supervisor  of  the  churches  in 
the  regions  of  Babylonia.  He  lived  in  this  century,  but  in  what  part  of  it,  is 
uncertain.  He  composed,  in  Syriac,  three  Books  de  Paradiso;  which  Andr. 
MasiuSf  translated  into  Latin,  and  then  published  his  translation,  Antw.  1568. 
8vo.    It  is  also  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xvii.  p.  456. 

Sismtmis,  patriarcii  of  Constantinople,  AD.  994-— 997,  composed  a  tract  de 
JCuptUs  Consobrvnorwn ;  which  is  in  Leundavius,  Jus  Gr.  et  Rom.  Lib.  iii.  p. 
197.     Tr.J 

(27)  rSee  the  preceding  chapter,  §  7,  8.  and  Note  (18).  p.  13S. 

(28)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vi.  p.  229.  [His  life,  written  bv 
JoMif  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  in  three  Books,  and  the  same  revised  by  JVkt 
godf  two  centuries  afler,'are  in  McJbiHony^  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vii. 
or  Saecul.  vi.  «.  150—19?) ;  to  which  MaUUonij  prefixed  a  foil  account,  compo- 
sed by  himself;  ibid.  p.  124  &c.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  brought  up  in  the  court 
of  Wiiliam  duke  of  Aquitain,  and  educated  at  Tours  and  Paris,  lie  early  be- 
^i^me  a  monk,  and  a  great  admirer  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  From  the  year  912, 
ti]l  his  death  in  942,  no  was  engaged  in  teaching  school,  presiding  in  monaste* 
rleS,  making  journies  to  Rome  and  Paris,  &^.  on  public  business.    His  works 

•  Bre  B^eral  legends,  concerning  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary  Msgdalen,  &c.  a  life  of 
St.  ^^arld  count  of  Orleans,  an  abridgment  of  Gregory's  Morals  on  Job,  in 
twe^^y-five  Books,  and  devotional  pieces.  They  are  ail  published  in  the  Bibli- 
oth fatr.  Tom.  xvii.     IV.] 
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of  good  powers,  and  imbued  with  the  love  of  justice  and  integri- 
ty.|29)  Atto  of  Vercelli,  composed  a  tract  on  ecclesiastical 
grievances  ;  which  throws  light  on  the  state  of  those  times.(30) 
ihinstan^  an  Englishman,  compiled  for  the  benefit  of  monks,  a 
Harmony  of  monastic  ruZc5.(31)  Aelfric  of  Canterburjr,  de- 
served well  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  by  a  variety  of 
tracts.(32)  Burchard^  bishop  of  Worms,  aided  the  study  of  ca- 
non law,  by  a  volume  of  Decreta^  in  twenty  Books.  But  he  was 
not  the  sole  compiler ;  for  be  was  aided  by  Olbert.(SS)  Odilo 
of  Lyons,  has  left  us  some  frigid  sermons,  and  other  things  not 

(2D)  Hisloiro  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vi.  p.  339.  [See  note  (11)  on  the 
preceding  chapter,  pa.  136.     TV.] 

(30)  Ilistoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vi.  p.  281.  {^tto  Secundus,  was  a 
native  of  Lombardy,  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  age.  A^igitstine  was  his  favorite  author.  He  presided  ovrr  the  church  of 
Vercelli,  from  AD.  94o,  till  bis  death  in  f>60.  His  works  were  republislied, 
more  complete,  in  2  vol.  Fol.  Vercelli.  17(59.  They  comprise  a  collection  ot 
Canons  and  ecclesiastical  Statutes,  for  the  use  of  his  church  ;  de  pressuris  eccle* 
■iasticis,  in  three  Parts ;  (on  the  bishops'  courts,  their  ordinations ;  and  de  fa- 
cultatibus  ecclesiarum ;)  several  Homilies ;  and  a  verbal  Commentary  on  the 
EpisUes  of  Paul.     IV. J 

(31)  [St,  Dunstan  was  bom  in  Somerset,  educated  at  Glastonbury,  where  be 
became  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot.  He  served  several  years  at  court,  was 
bishop  of  Worcester  AD.  956,  bishop  of  London  In  958,  and  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury from  961,  to  988.  He  was  a  most  zealous  promoter  of  monkery,,  and 
celibacy,  and  is  reported  to  have  wrought  many  miracles.  His  Harmony  of  mo- 
nastic rules,  in  twelve  chapters,  was  published  by  Reiner ^  as  an  Appendix  to  his 
work  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  England,  Duaci  1626.  Fol. 
See  Hume's  Hist,  of  £ng.  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  p.  94  ike.  His  life  and  miracles  compo- 
sed by  OsberHj  a  monk  of  Canterbury  m  the  eleventh  century,  with  extracts 
from  others,  may  be  seen  in  MeMUony,  Acta  SS.  ord.  Boned.  Tom.  vii,  or  Sae- 
cul.  v.  p.  654.— 715.     TV.] 

C3SS)  [Adfrie,  or  ElfrUj  or  ^//Hc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  AD,  996,  to 
1006,  was  a  monk  of  Abingdon,  and  (as  Usher  supposes,^  filled  several  other  of- 
fices in  the  church,  during  forty  years,  before  he  was  maac  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Most  of  the  wriungs  generally  ascribed  to  him,  are  by  some  ascribed  to 
another  monk  of  the  same  name,  who  was  made  archbishop  of  York,  and  died 
AD.  1051.  See  Henry  Wharton's  Dissert,  de  duobus  Alfricis,  in  his  Anglia  Sa- 
cra; and  MabilUmy,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  viii.  p.  61  fyc.  Thb  works 
ascribed  to  Aelfric  of  Canterbury,  are  a  Biblical  history  ;  a  Homily  on  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ;  (in  which  he  disproves  transubstantiation ;)  an  Epistle  to 
Wulfin  bisbOD  of  Sherburne  ;  another  to  Wulf start  archbishop  of  York ;  a  Peni- 
tentiary ;  and  an  Epistle  to  Widfin,  on  the  ecclesiastical  canons.  These  hare 
been  published';  and  most  of  them  in  Saxon  and  Latin.  Besides  these,  there 
exist  in  MS.  a  collection  of  eighty  Sermons ;  a  Saxon  Chronicle,  a  translation  oi* 
the  canons  of  the  Nicene  council,  a  translation  of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogue,  with 
several  lives  of  monkish  saints,  all  in  the  Saxon  language  :  also  a  Latin-Saxon 
dictionar]^,  a  ^ammar  of  the  Saxon  language;  Extracts  nom  Priscian,  &c.  See  ^ 
Cave's  Historia  Litterar.  vol.  ii.     TV.] 

(33)  See  the  Chronicon  Wormatiense,  in  Ludewig's  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  43.  and  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  vii.  p.  595  ^. 
[Burchard  a  Hessian,  was  first  a  monk  of  Laubes,  and  then  bishop  of  Worms, 
from  AD.  996,  to  1026.  He  commenced  his  great  work  on  canon  law,  while  in 
his  monastery,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  instructor  Olbert;  but  completed  it,  da- 
rine  his  episcopate.  It  was  first  published  at  Cologne,  1548.  Fol.  and  afterwards 
incvo.  ThAugh  still  in  twenty  Books,  it  contains  not  a  sixth  part  of  the  original 
work.  Its  aumority  is  very  small,  being  compiled  without  due  care,  and  often 
from  spurious  works.  The  full  title  of  the  book  is,  Magnum  Decretorum  (or  Ca- 
nonum)  Volumen;  but  it  is  often  cited  by  the  title  Decretum;  and  also  by  that  of 
JBroeardicaf  or  Broeadieorum  OpuSj  from  the  French  and  Italian  Brocurdf  i.  e. 
Burchard.    See  Schroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxii.  p.  414  4^.     TV.] 
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much  better. (34)     Of  those  who  wrote  histories  and  annab,  this 
is  not  the  place  to  treat.(35) 

(34)  [5K.  Odilo  was  a  native  of  Auvei^e,  educated  at  Clusni,  where  he  be- 
came tlie  abbot  AD.  994.  He  afterwards  refused  the  arcbbii^opric  of  Lyons ; 
and  died  abbot  of  Clugni,  AD.  1049,  a|;ed  87  years.  His  works,  as  published  by 
Du  Cktsne,  in  his  Biblioth.  CloniaceDsis,  Paris  1614 ;  and  thence  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xvii,  consist  of  fourteen  sermons  on  the  festaJ  days;  a  life  of  St.  Mtd" 
olus;  a  life  of  St.  Atldeidia  ;  four  hymns ;  and  some  letters.  His  own  life,  writ- 
ten by  bis  pupil,  Jotsald,  in  two  Books,  is  given  us  by  MahiUony^  together  with  a 
long  biographical  preface,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  viii.  p.  631 — 
710.     TV.l 

(35)  [The  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Moshehn,  were  some  of  them  mere 
authors  of  the  lives  of  certain  monks  and  saints.  Such  were  Stephen^  abbot  of 
Laubes,  and  AD.  903,  bisbop  of  Liese ;  Hubald,  or  Utuhald^  a  French  monk, 
who  ilouriBhed  under  Charles  the  Bald,  AD.  916 ;  Gerardf  deacon  of  the  cloister 
of  St.  Medard,  AD.  922 ',—Fride^odus,  a  monk  of  Canterbury,  AD.  960;— and 
Jidso,  abbot  of  Montier  en  Der,  in  France,  AD.  960.  Most  of^  the  others,  were 
popes  or  bishops,  who  have  lefl  us  only  some  epistles.  Such  were  Jolm  A.  pope 
AD.  915—928  i^Agapetus  II,  pone,  AD.  94(3—956  ;^->Fohn  XII,  pope,  AD.  956 
— 963 ; — John  XIIL  pope,  AD.  9te— -972; — PUgrim^  or  PeregrinSf  archbishop  of 
Lorch,  AD.  971—992  \— Benedict  VI,  pope,  AD.  972—974  ^—BenediU  VII,  pope, 
AD.  975—984 ;— JbAn  XV,  pope,  AD.  986— 996;— and  Gregory  V,  pope,  AD. 
996 — ^999.  To  these  classes  or  writers,  may  be  subjoined  the  two  following  in- 
dividuals. 

RoswidUf  or  RostoUhay  a  learned  and  devout  nun,  of  Gandersheim  in  Germa- 
ny;  who  flourished  about  AD.  980.  She  understood  Greek,  as  well  as  the  La- 
tin, in  which  she  wrote.  Her  compositions  are  all  in  verse;  namely,  a  panegyric 
on  OUo  the  Great,  eight  Martyrdoms  of  early  Saints,  six  sacred  Comedies,  on 
various  subjects,  but  chiefly  in  praise  of  the  saints ;  and  a  poem  on  the  estab- 
lishment of^her  monastery.  These  were  best  edited  by  H.  L.  SehurzfUisch,  Wit- 
temb.  1707.  4to.     See  Schroeckh't  Kirchengesch.  Vol.  xxi.  p.  177,256. 

HerigeTj  or  Hariger,  abbot  of  Laubes,  AD.  990 — 1007.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  bishops  of  Liege;  a  tract  on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  lives 
of  St.  Ursmar,  St.  Berlendis,  and  St.  Landoald.     7>.] 
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CHAPTER  UI. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  The  state  of  religion. — §2.  Contests  respectiDgpredefttination  and  the  Lord '• 
supper. — §  3.  Belief  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand. — §  4.  Multitude 
of  the  saints. — §  5,  6.  The  different  branches  of  theology  neglected. — §  7. 
Controversy  betwen  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 

^  1.  That  the  most  important  doctrines  of  Christianity  were 
misunderstood  and  perverted,  and  that  such  doctrines  as  remain- 
ed entire,  were  obscured  by  the  addition  of  the  most  unsound 
opinions,  is  manifest  from  every  writer  of  this  period.     The  es- 
sence of  religion  was  supposed,  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  La- 
tins, to   consist  in  the  worship  of  images,  in  honoring  departed 
saints,  in  searching  for  and  preserving  sacred  relics,  and  in  heap-* 
ing  riches  upon  the  priests  and  monks.     Scarcely  an  individual . 
ventured  to  approach  God,  without  first  duly  placating  the  images, 
and  the  saints.     And  in  searching  after  relics  and  hoarding  them, 
all  were   zealous  even  to  pfarensy :  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
monks,  nothing  was  more  an  object  of  the  divine  solicitude,  than 
to  indicate  to  doting  old  women  and  bareheaded  monks,  the  places 
where  the  corpses  of  holy  men  were  deposited.     The  fire,  which 
burns  out  the  stains  remaining  on  human  souls  after  death,  was  an 
object  of  intense  dread  to  all ;  nay,  was  more  feared  tlian  the  pun- 
ishments of  hell.     For  the  latter,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  easily; 
escaped,  ii  they  only  died  rich  in  the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  priests,; 
or  had  some  saint  to  intercede  for  them  ;  but  not  so  the  former.'. 
And  the  priests,  perceiving  this  dread  to  conduce  much  to  their 
advantage,  endeavored,  by  their  discourses,  and  by  fables  and 
fictitious  miracles,  contmually  to  raise  it  higher  and  higher. 
^  2.  The  controversies  respecting  grace  and  the  Lord's  sup- 

Psr,  which  disquieted  the  preceding  century,  were  at  rest  in  this, 
or  each  party,  as  appears  from  various  testimonies,  left  the  oth- 
er at  liberty,  either  to  retain  the  sentiments  they  had  embraced, 
or  to  change  them.  Nor  was  it  an  object  of  much  inquiry,  in 
this  illiterate  and  thoughtless  aee,  what  the  theologians  believed 
on  these  and  pther  subjects.  Hence,  among  those  who  flourished 
in  this  age,  we  find  both  followers  of  AugustinCy  and  followers  of 
Pelagitts  ;  and  perhaps  as  many  can  be  discovered,  who  supposed 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  literally  presented  m  the 
eucharist,  as  there  were,  who  either  had  no  established  opinion  on 
the  subject,  or  believed  the  Lord's  body  to  be  not  present,  and  to  be 
received  in  the  eucharist  only  by  a  holy  exercise  of  the  soul.  ( 1 )  Let 

(1)  Tl^t  the  Latin  doctors  of  this  century,  held  different  opinions,  respecting 
the  manneriD  which  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacred  Sap- 
per, is  veryVlearly  attested :  nor  do  leamd  men  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
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no  ooe^  however,  ascribe  this  moderation  and  forbearancci  to  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  age :  it  was  rather  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge,  which  rendered  them  both  indisposed,  and 
unable  to  contend  on  these  subjecfis. 

§  3.  Numberless  examples  and  testimonies  shew,  that  the  whole 
christian  world  was  shrowded  in  immense  superstition.  To  this, 
were  added,  many  futile  and  groundless  opinions,  fostered  by  the 

Eriests  for  their  own  advantage.     Among  the  opinions  which  dia- 
onored  and  disquieted  the  Latin  chiurches,  in  this  century,  none 
produced  more  excitement,  than  the  belief,  that  the  day  of  final 
consummation  was  at  hand.     This  belief  was  derived,   in  the 
'  preceding  century,  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John^  xx.  2,  3,  4.(2) 
•  and  being  advanced  by  many  in  this  century,  it  spread  over  all 
'  Europe ;  and  excited  immense  terror  and  alarm  among  the  peo- 
ple.    For  they  supposed,  St.  John  had  explicitly  foretold,  that 
after  a  thousand  years  from  the  birtli  of  Christ,  Satan  would   be 
let  loose,  Antichrist  would  appear,  and  the  end  of  the  world  would 
come.     Hence  immense  numbers,  transferring  their  property  to 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  left  all,  and  proceeded  to  Pales- 
;  tine,  where  they  supposed  Christ  would  descend  from  heaven  to 
I  judge  the  world.     Others  by  a  solemn  vow,  consecrated  them- 
j  selves  and  all  they  possessed  to  the  churches,   the  monasteries, 
and  the  priests ;  serving  them  in  the  character  of  slaves,  and  per- 
forming the  daily  tasks   assigned  them  :  for  they  hoped,  the  su- 
prenie  Judge  would  be  more  favorable  to  them,  if  they  made  them- 
selves servants  to  his  servants.     Hence  also,  whenever  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  or  moon  took  place,  most  people  betook  themselves  to 
caverns,   and  rocks,  and  caves.     Very  many  alsp  gave  a  large 
part  of  their  estates  to  God  and   the  saints  ;  that  is  to  the  priests 
and  monks.     And  m  many  places,  edificed,  both  sacred  and  sec- 
cular,  were  sufiercd  to  go  to  decay ;  and  in  some  instances,  actu- 
ally pulled  down ;  from  the  expectation  that  diey  would  no  long- 
er be  needed.     This  general  delusion  was  opposed,  indeed,  by  a 
few  wiser  individuals ;  but  nothing  could  overcome  it,  till  the  cen- 
tury had  closed.     But  .when  the  century  ended,  without  any  great 
calamity,  the  greater  part  began  to  understand,  that  John  had  not 
really  predicted,  what  they  so  much  feared. (4) 

who  follow  truth  rather  llian  party  feelings,  disavow  tbo  fact.  That  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstatUiationf  was  at  this  time  anknown  to  the  Englbh,  has  been 
shown  from  their  public  /lomilies,  by  Rapin  de  Tfwyrasy  Ilistoiie  d'  Angleterre. 
Tome  i.  p.  463.  Yet  that  this  doctrine  was  then  received,  by  some  of  the  French 
and  German  divines,  may  be  as  easily  demonstrated.  ["  For  a  judicioua  ac- 
count of  the  opinions  of  the  Saxon  English  church  concerning  the  eocharist, 
see  Collier's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  cent.  x.  p.  204,  366.** 
Mad.] 

(2)  [^'  And  he  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil, 
and  8a ton,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years,*'  ^.  Tney  understood  this  to  re- 
for  to  the  times  of  the  christian  dispensation.  And  as  Satan  was  to  be  loosed, 
at\er  the  thousand  years ;  and  as  the  vision  proceeds  immediately  to  describe 
th«  general  judgment ;  they  concluded,  the  world  would  come  to  an  eiid>  about 
AD.  IWK).     r/.i 

(3)  Almost  all  the  donations  of  this  century,  aflbrd  evidence  of  this  general 
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§  4.  The  number  of  the  saints,  i.  e.  of  cardinals  of  the  heaven- 
ly court,  and  ministers  of  state  in  the  world  above,  was  generally 
^ery  great.(4)  For  this  extremely  inconsiderate  and  supersti- 
tious age  required  a  host  of  patrons  and  guardians.  Besides,  so 
great  was  the  wickedness  and  madness  of  most  people,  that  the 
reputation  of  being  a  saint,  was  obtained  without  much  effort. 
Whoever  was  by  nature  rather  austere,  and  of  coarse  manners, 
or  was  possessed  of  a  strong  imagination,  appeared  amidst  such  a 

Profligate  multitude,  as  one  who  had  intimate  converse  with  God. 
^he  Roman  pontiff,  who  had  before  begun  to  assume  to  himself 
the  right  of  making  new  saints,  gave  the  first  specimen  of  the  ac- 
tual exercise  of  this  power,  in  this  century ;  at  least,  no  example 
of  an  earlier  date  is  extant.  John  X V ,  in  the  year  993,  by  a 
solemn  act,  enrolled  Udalrichy  bishop  of  Augsburg,  among  those 
to  whom  christians  might  lawfully  address  prayers  and  worship.(6) 
Yet  this  act  must  not  be  understood  to  imply,  that  from  this  time 
onward,  none  but  the  Roman  pontiff  might  enroll  a  saint.(6)  For 
there  are  examples  which  shew,  that  down  to  the  twelfth  century, 
the  bishops  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  provincial  councils,  without 
even  consulting  the  pontiff,  did  place  in  the  list  of  saints,  such  as 
they  deemed  to  be  worthy  of  it.  (7)     But  in  the  twelfth  century, 

dcluBion  in  Europe.  For  the  reason,  assigned  for  the  giA,  is  generally  thus  ex- 
pressed :  AppropirumanU  mundi  termiTWf  Ac.  fi.  e.  The  end  afthe  world  being 
nme  at  harui.}  Of  the  many  other  proofs  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion, 
(which  was  so  profitable  to  tiie  clergy,)  I  will  adduce  only  one  strikins  passage 
from  Mbo  of  Fleury,  in  his  Auologeticum  adversus  Arnulphum,  which  Fr. 
Pithoeus  has  subjoined  to  the  Codex  Canonum  ecclesiae  Romanae,  p.  401. 
*'  When  a  little  boy,  (in  the  tenth  century,)  I  heard  a  nublic  discourse  delivered" 
in  the  church  of  raris,  concerning  the  end  of  tlie  world*,  that  immediately  after 
the  thousand  ^ears  terminated,  Antichrist  would  come,  and  not  long  afler  that, 
the  universal  judgment  would  follow.  This  doctrine  I  resisted,. as  far  as  I  was 
able,  from  the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  book  of  Daniel.  At  last,  my 
abbot,  of  blessed  memory,  Ricnardf  very  skilfully  eradicated  the  inveterate  error 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world,  afler  receiving  the  letter  from  the  Lotharingians 
which  I  was  to  answer.  For  the  rumor  had  filled  nearly  the  whole  world,  that 
when  the  Annunciation  of  Mary  should  fall  on  ^Saturday,  then,  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place." 

(4)  [Yet  it  should  be  remarked,  that  before  the  year  994,  prayers  to  the  saints, 
and  to  the  virgin  Mary,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  canons  of  the  English  church- 
es. They  are  first  enjoined,  in  a  collection  of  canons  of  this  date ;  which  is  in 
Wilkin's  Concil.  Tom.  i.  p.  265.  We  read,  however,  in  a  circular  Epistle  of 
John  XV,  in  the  year  993 :  Sic  adoramus  et  colidius  reliquias  martyrum  et  con- 
fessorum,  ut  cum,  [Chri^um,]  cuius  martyres  sunt,  adoremus — siquis  contradi- 
cat,  Anathema.     Hardvin's  Concil.  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  i.  p.  726.     Schl.] 

(5)  Franc,  Pa^,  Breviar.  Pontif  Roman.  Tom.  n.  p.  259  kc. 

(6)  This  opinion  was  held  b^  the  friends  of  the  Romish  court ;  and  in  parti- 
cular, by  Phil.  BonannuSf  Numismat.  Pontif.  Roroanor.  Tom.  i.  p.  41  &c. 

(7)  See  the  remarks  of  Franc.  Pagiy  Breviarium  Pontif  Romanor.  Tom.  it.  p. 
260.  Tom.  iii.  p.  30.  and  of  Arm.  &  la  Chapelle,  BibUotheque  Aneloise,  Tom. 
xj>.  105.  and  Jo.  MahUlony,  Praef  ad.  Saecul.  ▼.  Actor.  SS.  ord.  Bened.  p.  liii. 
[Toe  word  canon^  in  the  middle  aces,  denoted  in  general,  a  register  or  a  matrica- 
lation  roll ',  and  in  a  more  limited  sense,  a  list  of  the  saints  ;  and  to  carufnize  a 
person,  was  to  enroll  his  name  in  this  book  or  register  of  the  saints.  In  the 
earlier  times,  none  were  recognized  as  saints,  except  martyrs  and  confenon. 
But  in  the  times  of  icoorance,  the  stupid  people  often  selected  and  made  for 
thefnselves  saints,  who  did  not  deserve  the  name.  To  remedy  the  evil,  it  wa« 
ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  recognized  as  a  saint,  till  the  bishop  of  the  place. 
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Alexander  III,  annulled  this  right  of  councils  and  bishops ;  and 
made  canonization^  as  it  is  called,  to  rank  among  the  greater 
causes^  or  such  as  belong  only  to  tl}e  pontifical  court. 

<5  5.  Of  the  labors  of  the  theologians  in  sacred  science,  and 
the  different  branches  of  it,  little  can  be  said.  The  holy  scrip- 
tures, no  one  explained,  in  a  manner  that  would  place  him  high 
among  even  the  lowest  class  of  interpreters.  For  it  is  uncertaii|, 
whether  Olympiodorus  and  Oecumenius  of  Tricca,  belong  to  this 
century.  Among  the  Latins,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  continued 
his  exposition  of  the  scriptures,  which  he  commenced  in  the  pre- 
ceding century.  He  is  very  concise  on  the  literal  signification, 
but  very  copious  and  prolix  on  the  mystical  sense ;  which  he 
prefers  greatly  to  the  literal  meaning.  Besides,  he  exhibits  not 
so  much  his  own  thoughts,  as  those  of  others,  deriving  his  expla- 
nations from  the  early  interpreters.  Odo^s  Moralia  on  Job,  are 
transcribed  from  the  work  of  the  same  title  by  Crregory  the 
Great.  Who  were  esteemed  the  best  expositors  of  scripture  in 
that  age,  may  be  learned  from  JVotkerua  Balbulus,  [or  the  Stam- 
merer,] who  wrote  professedly  an  account  of  them .(8) 

^  6.  Systematic  theology  had  not  a  single  writer,  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  Greeks  were  satisfied  with  Damaseenus ;  and  the 
Latins  with  Augustine  and  Crregory  the  Great,  who  were  in  that 
age  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  theologians.  Yet  some  also 
read  Beda^  and  Rabanus  Maurus.  Moral  and  practical  theolo- 
gy, received  less  attention  than  in  almost  any  age.  If  we  except 
some  discourses,  which  are  extremely  meagre  and  dry,  and  the 
lives  of  saints,  which  were  composed  among  the  Greeks  by  Sim-- 
eon  Metaphrastes,  and  among  the  Latins  by  Hubald,  Odo^  Ste- 
phen of  Liege,  and  others-,  without  fidelity,  and  in  very  bad  taste ; 
there  remains  nothing  more  in  this  century,  that  can  be  placed 
under  the  head  of  practical  theology.  Nor  do  we  find,  that  any 
one  sought  renown,  by  polemic  writings,  or  confutations  of  the 
enemies  of  truth. 

^  7.  The  controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  in 
consequence  of  the  troubles  *and  calamities  of  the  times,  were 
carried  on  with  much  less  noise  than  before ;  but  they  were  not 

after  investigation  made,  should  declare  him  such.  .  This  was  the  practice  in 
Europe,  from  the  seventh  century,  onward.  The  popes  canonized,  as  well  as 
others ;  but  only  in  their  own  diocess.  But  at  this  time,  the  chapter  of  Augsbnrg 
saw  fit,  to  reauest  the  pope  to  pronounce  their  bishop  Ulrkk,  a  saint  for  all  the 
churches.  The  bishop  of  Augsburg  who  succeeded  l//ricA,  might  have  canon- 
ized this  worthy  man,  for  the  church  of  Augsburg:  but  in  that  case,  he  would 
have  been  honored  only  in  his  own  diocess,  and  not  throughout  the  whole 
church.    The  pope  complied  with  the  reauest,  witliout  much  enquiry.    Sdd.l 

(8)  [His  booK  is  entitled :  de  Interpretious  divinarum  litterarufn ;  and  may  be 
ibund  in  Fez  a  Thesaur.  anecdot.  noviss.  Tom.  i.  Pt.  i.  p.  1.  It  was  addressed  to 
Solonum,  afterwards  bishop  of  Constance ;  whom  it  excited  to  the  study,  not  only 
of  the  biblical  interpreters,  but  also  of  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  the  wri- 
ters of  biographies  of  the  saints ;  so  that  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  guide  to  the 
best  method  of  studying  theology,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  those  times.     Schl.] 
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wholly  at  rest.^Qj      And  those  certainly  err  very  much,  who 
maintain,  tliat  this  pernicious  discord  was  healed,  and  that  the 
Greeks  for  a  time  came  over  to  the  Latins  :(10)  although  it  is 
true,  that  the  state  of  the  times  obliged  them,  occasionally,  to 
form  a  truce,  though  a  deceptive  one.     The  Greeks  contended 
violently,  among  themselves,  respecting  repeated  marriages.   The 
emperor  Leo^  sumamed  the  Wise^  or  the  Philotopherj  having 
bad  no  male  issue  by  three  successive  wives,  married  a  fourth, 
bom  in  humble  condition,  Zo'e  Carbinopsina.     As  such  mar- 
riages, by  the  canon  law  of  the  Greeks,  were  incestuous,  the  pa- 
triarch Stcolaus  excluded  the  emperor  from  the  communion. 
The  emperor,  indignant  at  this,  deprived  J^icolaus  of  his  office ; 
and  put  Euthymius  into  his  place,  who  admitted  the  emperor, 
indeed,  to  the  communion,  but  resisted  the  law  which  the  empe- 
ror wished  to  enact,  allowing  of  fourth  marriages.     Hence  a 
schism  and  great  animosity,  arose  among  the  clergy ;  some  siding 
with  Nicolaus^  and  others  with  Euthymius.     Leo  died  soon  af- 
ter, and  •Alexander  deposed  Euthymius,  and  restored  JVicolaus 
to  his  office ;  who  now  assailed  the  character  of  the  deceased 
emperor,  with  the  severest  maledictions,  and  execrations ;  and  de- 
fended his  opinion  of  the  unlawfulness  of  fourth  marriages,  in  the 
most  contentious  manner.     To  put  an  end  to  these  commotions, 
so  dangerous  to  the  Greeks,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  the  son 
of  Leo,  assembled  an  ecclesiastical  council,  at  Constantinople, 
in  the  year  920.     This  council  prohibited  fourth  marriages,  alto- 
gether, but  allowed  third  marriages,  under  certain  restrictions. 
The  publication  of  this  law,  restored  the  public  tranquillity.(ll) 
Some  other  small  contests,  of  similar  importance,  arose  among 
the  Greeks;  which  show  their  want  of  discernment,  their  igno- 
rance of  true  religion,  and  how  much  deference  they  had   for 
the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  without  exercising  their  own  reason 
and  judgment. 

(0)  Mich.  Le  ^tien^  Diss.  t.  Dnmnscenica,  do  proccssione  Spiritus  S.  §  13.  p. 
12.  Fred.  Spanhdm^  de  perpetua  dissensione  ccclesiae  Orient,  et  Occident.  Pt. 
iv.  §  vii.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  529. 

(10)  Leo  JlUutiuSy  dc  perpetua  consensione  ecclesiae  Orient,  et  Occident.  Lib. 
ii.  cap.  vii,  viii.  p.  600  4^. 

(11)  These  facts  are  faithfully  collected  from  Cedrenus,  LcundarnuSf  (de  Jure 
Gracco-Rom.  Tom.  i.  p.  104  ^^.)  Leo  Grammaticus,  Simeon  Logothet^,  and 
other  writers  of  Byzantine  history. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    CEREMONIES    AND    RITES. 

§  1.  The  multitude  of  ceremonies.— §  2.  Feast  days.— §  3.  Office  of  St.  Maiy; 

the  Roaar}'. 

§  1.  How  great  a  load  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  oppressed 
and  Stifled  religion,  in  this  century,  appears  abundantly  from  the 
acts  of  the  councils  held  in  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  many  new-made  citizens  of  heaven,  who  were  daily  enroll- 
ed, required  the  institution  of  new  festal  days,  new  forms  of  wor- 
ship, and  new  religious  rites.  And  in  excogitating  these,  the 
Eriests,  though  in  every  thing  else  a  stupid  and  inefficient  set  of 
eings,  were  wonderfully  ingenious.  Some  of  their  arrange- 
ments flowed  from  the  erroneous  opinions  on  sacred  and  secu- 
lar subjects,  which  the  barbarous  nations  derived  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  incorporated  with  Christianity.  Nor  did  the  guides 
of  the  church,  oppose  tliese  customs;  but  supposed  they  had 
fulfllled  all  tlieir  duty,  when  they  had  either  honored  with  some 
christian  forms,  what  was  worthless  and  base  in  itself,  or  had  as- 
signed to  it  some  far-fetched  allegorical  import.  Several  cus- 
toms, accounted  sacred,  arose  from  the  silly  opinions  of  the  mul- 
titude, respecting  God  and  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  For  they 
supposed  God,  and  those  intimate  with  him  in  heaven,  to  be  af- 
fected, just  as  earthly  kings  and  their  nobles  are;  who  are  ren- 
dered propitious  by  gifts  and  presents,  and  are  gratified  with 
frequent  salutations,  and  external  marks  of  respect. 

§  2.  Near  the  end  of  this  century,  in  the  year  998,  by  the 
influence  of  Odilo  abbot  of  Clugni,  the  number  of  festal  days 
among  the  Latins,  was  augmented,  by  the  addition  of  the  annual 
celebration  in  memory  of  all  departed  souls.  Before  this  time, 
it  had  been  the  custom  in  many  places,  to  offer  prayers,  on  cer- 
tain days,  for  the  souls  in  purgatory :  but  these  prayers  were  of- 
fered only  for  the  friends  and  patrons  of  a  particular  religious 
order,  or  society.  Odilo^s  piety  was  not  to  be  thus  limited  ;  he 
wished  to  extend  this  kindness,  to  all  the  departed  souls,  that 
were  suflfering  in  the  invisible  world. (1)     The  author  of  the  sug- 

(IJ  See  Jo.  Mabillontjf  Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.  [Tom.  viii.  or]  Saecul.  vi.  Pt.  i. 
p.  584  :  where  h^  ^iv(>d  the  life  OdifOf  and  his  decree  instituting  this  new  festi- 
val. [The  story  ol  the  hermit  is  differently  related.  One  says,  the  hermit  sta- 
ted, that  wandering  near  Mount  Aetna,  he  overlieard  the  souls  burning  in  that 
ToloanOy  relate  the  henefits  they  received  from  the  prayers  of  Odilo.    Another 

'represents  the  hermit,  as  saying,  simply,  it  was  divinely  revealed  to  him.  One 
likewise,  represents  the  hermit  as  stating,  that  all  the  souls  in  purgatory  enjoyed 

\  respite f  two  days  each  week,  namely  Mondavs  and  Tuesdays.  Another  says, 
he  represented,' that  several  souls  had  been  released  entirely 'from  purgatory, 'hv 

■his  prayers.     And  nnotlicr,  that  many  souls  might  be  released  ^-c.     8ee  MabUlo- 
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gestion  was  a  Sicilian  recluse,  or  hermit,  who  caused  it  to  be  sta- 
ted to  Odiloy  that  he  had  learned  from  a  divine  revelation,  that 
the  souls  in  purgatory  might  be  released,  by  the  prayers  of  the 
monks  of  Clugni.(2)  At  first  therefore,  this  was  only  a  private 
regulation  of  tihe  society  of  Clugni :  but  a  Roman  pontiff, — who 
he  was,  is  unknown, — approved  the  institution,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  every  where  observed. 

'J  3.  The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary^  which  previously  had 
been  extravagant,  was  in  this  century  carried  much  farther  than 
before.     Not  to  mention  other  things  less  certain,  I  observe  first, 
that  near  the  close  of  this  century,  the  custom  became  prevalent 
among  the  Latins,  of  celebrating  masses,  and  abst^inmg  from 
flesh,  on  Saturdays,  in  honor  of  St.  Mary.     In  the  next  place, 
the  daily  office  of  Si.  Jtfary,  which  the  Latins  call  the  lesser  of- 
JicCj  was  introduced ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Urban 
II,  in  the  council  of  Clermont.     Lastly,  pretty  distinct  traces  of 
the  Rosary^  and  Crovm  of  St.  Mary^  as  they  are  called,  or  of 
praying  according  to  a  numerical  arrangement,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  century.     For  they  who  tell  us,  that  St.  Dominic  invented 
the  Rosary^  in  the  thirteenth  century,  do  not  offer  satisfactory  , 
proof  of  their  opinion.(3)     The  Rosary  consisted  of  fifteen  rep-  | 
etitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  saluta-  | 
ticms  of  St.  Mary :  and  what  the  Latins  called,  the   Crown  of  \ 
St.  Mary,  consisted  of  six  or  seven  repetitions  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  sixty  or  seventy  salutations,  according  to  the  age  as- ' 
cribed  by  different  authors  to  the  holy  virgin. 

ny,  I.e.  p.  ^Id,  701.  (ed.  Paris,  1701.)  and  Fleury,  Histotre  de  1'  Bdise,  Livr.  lix. 
§  57.  All  agree,  that  the  hermit  made  his  representation  to  a  French  monk, 
then  on  a  pi^rimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  bid  him  acquaint  OdUo  with  it ;  which 
was  accoraingly  done.     TV.] 

(^  The  {X)ntiff  Benedict  XIV,  or  Prosper  LambertinuSy  in  his  treatise  de  Tes- 
tis Jesu  Cbristi,  Mariae,  et  Sanctorum^  Lib.  iii.  c.  22.  Opp.  Tom.  x.  p.  671,  yery 
wisely  observes  silence,  respecting  this  obscure  and  disreputable  origin  of  that 
anniversaiy ;  and  thus  shows  us,  what  he  thoueht  of  it.  And  in  this  work  of 
Benedict  AlV,  are  many  specimens  of  the  author^s  discernment. 

(3)  This  is  formally  demonstrated  by  Jo.  MMUoniff  Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor. 
ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  v.  p.  Iviii.  4^. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF    HERESIES. 

§  1.  The  more  ancient  heresies.— |  2.  The  Paulicians. — §  3.  Commotions  exci- 
ted by  Leuthard. — §  4.  The  Anthropomorphites. 

^  1.  The  amazing  stupidity  of  the  age,  which  was  the  source 
of  so  many  evils,  had  this  one  advantage,  that,  it  rendered  the 
church  tranquil,  and  undisturbed  by  new  sects  and  discords. 
The  Nestorians  and  Monophysites  began  to  experience  more 
hardships,  under  the  Arabians,  than  formerly ;  and  they  are  said 
to  have  repeatedly  suffered  the  greatest  violence.  But  as  many 
of  them  gained  the  good  will  of  the  great,  by  their  skill  in  medi- 
cine, or  by  their  abilities  as  stewards  and  men  of  business,  the 
persecutions  that  occasionally  broke  out,  were  again  suppress- 
ed.(l) 

^  2.  The  Manichaeans  or  Paulicians,  of  whom  mention  has 
been  made  before,  became  considerably  numerous,  in  Thrace, 
under  the  emperor  John  Tzimisces.  As  early  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, Constantine  Copronymus  had  removed  a  large  portion  of 
this  sect  to  this  province,  that  they  might  no  longer  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  East:  yet  they  still  remained  numerous  m 
Syria,  and  the  neighboring  countries.  Tkeodorus  therefore,  tlie 
bishop  of  Antioch,  for  the  safety  of  his  own  fk»ck,  did  not  cease 
importuning  the  emperor,  until  he  ordered  a  new  colony  of  Mani- 
chaeans to  be  transplanted  to  JPhilippopolis.(2)  From  Thrace, 
the  sect  removed  into  Bulgaria  and  Slavonia ;  in  which  countries 
they  afterwards  had  a  supreme  pontiff  of  the  sect;  and  they 
continued  their  residence  there,  down  to  the  times  of  the  council 
of  Basil,  or  to  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Bulgaria,  they  mi- 
grated to  Italy ;  and  thence  spread  into  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Roman  pontiffs. (3) 

§  3.  At  the  close  of  this  century,  a  plebeian  man,  of  the  name 
of  Leuthardy  in  the  village  of  Virtus  near  Chalons,  attempted 
some  innovations  m  religion ;  and  in  a  short  time,  drew  a  large 
share  of  the  vulgar  after  him.  He  would  allow  of  no  images; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  broken  the  image  of  our  Savior.  He  main- 
tamed,  that  tytlies  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  priests :  and  said, 

(1)  [Some  Nestorians  were  private  secretaries  of  the  Kaliphs ;  and  the  Nes- 
torian  patriarch  had  such  influence  with  the  Kaliph,  that  the  Jacobite  and  Greek 
bishops,  living  among  the  Arabians,  were  obliged,  in  their  difficulties,  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection.  See  Mscvianf  Bibliotli.  Orient.  Vatic.  Tom. 
iv.  n.  96—100.     Schl.] 

(2)  Jq.  ZonaraSf  Annal.  Lib.  xvii.  p.  20f>.  cd.  Paris,  p.  JG-l.  ed  Venice. 

(3)  And,  as  has  been  alrcudy  observed,  perhaps  somr  remains  of  the  sect  still 
exist  in  Bulgaria. 
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that  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  some  things  T^ere 
true,  and  some  things  were  false.  He  pretended  to  be  inspired  : 
but  bishop  Gebwin  drove  the  man  to  extremeties ;  and  he  at  last 
threw  himself  into  a  well. (4)  I  suppose,  the  disciples  of  this 
man,  who  doubtless  taught  many  other  things,  besides  what  are 
stated  above,  joined  themselves  with  those  who,  in  France,  were 
afterwards  called  Albigenses,  and  who  are  said  to  have  leaned  to 
the  views  of  the  Manichaeans. 

^  4.  Some  remains  of  the    Arians,  still    existed  in    certain 
parts  of  Italy ;   and  especially  in  the  region   about  Padua.(5) 
Hatheriusj  bishop  of  Verona,  had  ^controversy  with  the  Anikro* 
pomorphitesj  from  the  year  939,  onwards.     For  in  the  neigh- j 
borhood  of  Vicenza,  there  were  many  persons,  not  only  among  \ 
the  laity,  but  also  among  the  clergy,  who  supposed  that  God  pos- 
sesses a  human  form,  and  sits  upon  a  golden  throne,  in  the  man- 
ner of  kings ;  and  that  his  ministers  or  angelsj  are  winged  men,  ' 
clothed  'lis  white  robes.(6)     These  erroneous  conceptions  will 
not  surprise  us,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  people,  who  were  extreme- 

(4)  An  account  of  these  transiictions,  is  given  by  Glaber  Radufpkus,  Hist.  ' 
Lib.  ii.  c.  xi.  [i7«2fry,  Histoite  de  1' Eglise,  Livr.  Iviii.  §  19,  thus  relates  the 
whole  story,  on  the  authority  of  Glaber.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1000,  a 
plebeian  man,  by  the  name  of  Ltviard,  in  the  village  of  Virtus  aud  dioccss  of 
Chalons,  pretended  to  be  a  prophet,  and  deceived  many.  Being  at  a  certain 
time  in  the  fields,  and  fatigued  with  labor,  he  laid  himself  down  to  sleep;  when 
a  great  swarm  of  bees  seemed  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  and  to  pass 
out  of  his  mouth,  with  a  great  buzzing.  They  next  began  to  sting  him  severely  ; 
and  after  tormenting  him-  awhile,  they  spoke  to  him  and  commanded  him  to  do 
some  things,  which  were  beyond  human  power.  He  returned  home  exhausted ; 
and  with  a  view  to  obey  the  divine  admonition,  dismissed' his  wife.  Then  pro- 
ceeding to  the  church,  as  if  for  prayer,  he  entered  it,  and  seized  and  broke  the 
image  of  the  crucifix.  The  bye-standers  were  amazed,  and  supposed  the  man 
was  deranged ;  but  as  they  were  simple  rustics,  he  easily  persuaaed  them,  that 
be  had  penormed  the  deed  under  the  direction  of  a  supernatural,  and  divine  re- 
velation. Leutard  talked  much,  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  teacher. 
But  in  his  discourses,  there  was  nothing  solid,  and  no  truth.  He  said,  that  the 
things  taught  by  the  prophets,  were  to  be  believed,  only  in  part ;  and  that  the 
rest  was  useless.  He  declared,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  a  man,  to  pay  his  tythcs. 
Fame  now  proclaimed  him  to  be  a  man  of  God ;  and  no  small  part  of  the  vulgar 
went  afler  him.  But  Geboitif  the  venerable  and  wise  bishop  of  Chalons,  sum- 
moned the  man  before  him,  and  interrogated  him  respecting  all  the  things  re- 
ported of  him.  He  began  to  dissemble  and  conceal  the  poison  of  his  wicked- 
ness, and  Quoted  portions  of  the  scriptures,  which  he  had  never  studied.  The 
sagacious  bishop  now  convinced  the  blockhead  of  falsehood,  and  madness ;  and 
in  part  reclaimed  the  people,  whom  he  had  seduced.  The  wretched  Leutard, 
finding  his  reputation  ruined  among  the  people,  drowned  himself  in  a  well.  TV*.] 

(5)  pt  appears  from  UgdVs  Italia  Sacra,  Tom.  v.  p.  429,  of  the  new  edition, 
that  in  the  diocess  of  Peter ,  the  bishop  of  Padua,  who  died  AD.  942,  there  were 
many  Arians,  whom  that  bishop  strenuously  opposed.  And  in  the  same  work, 
p.  4&,  it  is  stated,  that  bishop  Godin,  or  GauMn.  who  filled  the  see  from  the 
year  964,  till  into  the  following  century,  completely  exterminated  this  sect. 
Schl.] 

(6)  [We  ought  not  to  class  these  poor  creatures  among  heretics.  The  lan- 
guage of  Ratherius  does  not  imply,  that  such  opinions  were  taught  in  public. 
The  erroneous  views  entertained  by  individuals  in  private,  do  not  constitute  a 
heresy.  And  how  many  such  Jinthrapomorphiles  should  we  not  now  find,  if  we 
were  to  examine  the  conceptions  of  our  own  common  people,  in  regard  to  Grod 
and  the  angels .'    Schl.^ 
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ly  ignorant  on  aU  subjects,  and  especially  on  religion,  saw  Crod 
and  the  angels  so  represented^  every  where,  in  the  paintings 
that  adorned  the  churches.  Still  more  irrational  was  the  super- 
stition of  those,  whom  the  same  Ratherius  opposes ;  who  were 
led,  I  know  not  how,  to  believe  that  St,  Michael  says  mass, 
every  Monday,  before  God  in  heaven ;  and  they  therefore  re- 
sorted, on  these  days,  to  the  churches  that  were  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael. r?)  It  is  probable,  that  the  priests,  who  performed  ser- 
vice in  me  temples  devoted  to  St.  Michael,  instilled  this  most 
absurd  notion,  as  they  did  other  errors,  into  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  avaricious  views. 

(7)  Ratherius,  Epistola  svnodica,  in  Daekerii  Spicileg.  Scriptor.  veter.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  294  4^.    Sigheri  of  Gfembloura,  Chronol.  ad  ann.  ^9. 
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PART  L    - 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Propagation  of  christiaDity. — §  2.  Fruitleu  efforts  of  some,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  pagan  nations. — ^  3.  The  Saracens  driven  from  Sicily.  The  Sicilian 
monamny. — §  4.  Eipedition  against  the  Saracens  in  Palestine. — §  5.  Progress 
of  the  holy  war. — |  6,  7.  The  history  of  it.—  6  8.  Causes  of  these  expedi- 
tions.— §  V.  Evils  of  them. — §  10.  Injurioas  to  the  church. 

§  1.  The  Hungarians,  Danes,  Poles,  Russians,  and  other  na- 
tions, who  in  the  preceding  century  had  received  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge of  the  chnstian  religion,  could  not  universally  be  brought, 
in  a  short  time,  to  prefer  Christianity  to  the  religions  of  their  fa- 
thers. Therefore  during  the  greatest  part  of  this  century,  their 
kings,  with  the  teachers  whom  they  drew  around  them,  were  oc- 
cupied in  gradually  enlightening  and  converUng  these  nations.(l) 
In  Tartary,(2)  and  the  adjacent  regions,  the  activity  of  the  Nes- 
torians,  continued  daily  to  gain  over  more  people  to  the  side  of 
Christianity.  And  such  is  die  mass  of  testimony  at  the  present 
day,  that  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that  bishops  of  the  highest  order, 
or  Metropolitans^  with  many  inferior  bishops  subject  to  them, 
were  established,  at  that  period,  in  the  provinces  of  Cashgar, 
Nuacheta,  Turkestan,  Genda,  Tangut,  and  others. (3)     Whence 

(1)  For  an  account  of  the  Poles,  and  Russians,  see  the  life  of  Romualdus, 
in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  ii.  Februar.  p.  113,  114:  and  for  the  Hungarians, 
p.  117. 

(2)  The  word  Tartanfy  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  sense ;  for  I  am  not  insen- 
sible, that  the  Tartars,  properly  so  called,  are  widely  different  from  the  Tangu- 
tians,  Calmucs,  Mungals,  and  other  tribes. 

(3)  Marco  Paulo,  tne  Venetian,  de  regionibus  Orientalibus,  Lib.  i.  cap.  38,  40, 
45,  47, 48,  49,  G2, 63,  64  ;  Lib.  ii.  c.  39.  Euseb.  Renaudotf  Ancicnnes  relations 
des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  320.    Jos.  Sim.  ^sseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticaoa^ 

'  Tom.  iii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  502  &c.  The  history  of  this  so  successful  propagation  of 
Christianity  by  the  Nestorians,  in  China,  Tartary,  and  other  adjacent  countries, 
richly  deserves  to  be  more  thoroughly  explored,  and  set  forth  to  the  world,  by 
some  man  well  acquainted  with  onental  history.  But  the  task  would  be,  on  va- 
rious accounts,  very  difficult  of  execution,  ft  was  attempted  by  an  excellent 
man,  Theofh.  Sigfr.  Bayer,  who  was  furnished  with  a  large  number  of  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose,  botn  printed  and  manuscript.  But  the  premature  death 
of  this  learned  man  intercepted  his  labors. 

Vol.  n.  21 
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it  will  be  manifest,  that  there  was  a  vast  multitude  of  christians,  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  in  these  countries ;  which  are 
now  either  devoted  to  Muhammedism,  or  worshippers  of  imagi- 
nary gods.  And  that  all  these  christians  followed  the  Nestoriaa 
creed,  and  were  subject  to  the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Nestorians 
residing  in  Chaldea,  is  so  certain,  as  to  be  beyond  all  controversy. 
§  2.  For  the  conversion  of  the  European  nations,  who  still  lived 
buried  in  superstition  and  barbarism,  as  the  Slavonians,  the  Obo- 
triti,  the  Wends,  the  Prussians,  &c.  some  pious  and  good  men  la- 
bored mdeed,  but  with  either  very  little  or  no  success.  Near  the 
close  of  the  preceding  century,  Adalbert^  bishop  of  Prague,  visited 
the  ferocious  nation  of  the  Prussians,  with  a  view  to  instruct  them 
in  the  knowledge  of  christiani^r ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  was 
murdered,  in  the  year  996,  by  Siggon,  a  pagan  priest.(4)  The 
king  of  Poland,  Boleslaus  Chrobry^  avenged  the  death  of  Adal- 
bert^ by  a  severe  war ;  and  labored  to  accomplish  by  arms  and 
penalties,  what  Adalbert  could  not  effect  by  arguments.(6)  Yet 
there  were  not  wanting  some,  who  seconded  the  king's  viol^it 
measures,  by  admonitions,  instructions,  and  persuasions.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  told,  one  Boniface^  of  illustrious  birth,  and  a 
disciple  of  St.  Romualdj  and  afterwards  one  Bruno,  with  eighteen 
companions,  went  from  Germany  into  Prussia,  as  christian  mis- 
sionaries.(6)  But  all  these  were  put  to  death  by  the  Prussians : 
nor  could  the  valor  oi  Boleslaus  or  of  Hie  subsequent  kings  of  Po- 
land, bring  this  savage  nation  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  an- 
cestors. (7) 

(4)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  diem  23.  Aprilis,  p.  174  Slc,  [and  Jo,  MahiUomf, 
Acta  SS.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  vii.  p.  84G  &c.     Jr.] 

(5)  SoUgnaCy  llistoiro  de  Pologne,  Tom.  i.  p.  133. 

(6)  [Bruno  and  Boniface  were,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same  person  :  the  firat  be- 
ing his  original  and  proper  name,  and  the  other  his  assumed  name ;  for  the 
monks  wore  then  accustomed  to  take  assumed  names.  See  DUmar^  Lib.  vi.  p. 
82.  Chronicon  Quedliuburg.  and  Sigchert  Gemblacens.  ad  ann.  1009.  The  ao- 
nalist  SaxOf  on  this  year,  says  expressly :  Sanctus  Bruno  qui  et  BonifaeiuSf 
Archiupiscopus  gentium,  primum  Canonicus  S.  Mauritii  in  Magdoburh.  xvi.  Kal. 
Mart,  martyr  incytus  coeios  petiit.  He  w>i8  of  the  highest  rank  of  Saxon  nobili- 
ty, a  near  relative  of  the  emperor  Otto  III,  and  beloved  by  him.  Bruno  served 
for  a  time  at  the  imperial  chapel.  But  in  the  year  1>U7,  he  preferred  a  monastic 
life ;  and  connected  himself  with  St.  Romunld,  whom  ho  accompanied  firat  ta 
Monte  Cassino,  and  then  to  Pcrra  near  Ravenna.  He  obtained  permission  from 
the  pope  to  preach  to  the  pagans;  and  therefore  received  ordination  as  an  arch- 
bishop. He  preached  to  pagans  till  the  tweiflh  year,  and  was  then  killed,  near 
the  confines  of  the  Prussians  and  Lithuanians,  [AD.  lOOo.]  The  bodies  of 
Bruno  and  his  companions,  were  purchased  of  the  pagans,  by  Boleslaus.  Schl. 
See  also  MabiUonfjy  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Vol.  viii.  p.  79 — 61.  and  Fleury^ 
Histoire  de  1*  Eglise.  Livr.  Iviii.  §  20.     TV.] 

(7)  Anton.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronium,  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  1008.  p.  97  &c.  Christ. 
Hartknochy  History  of  the  Prussian  church ;  written  in  German,  fiook  i.  cb.  i. 
p.  12  &c.  [Some  of  the  principal  Poles,  also,  to  whom  Christianity  was  burden- 
some, on  account  of  the  many  tythes  they  had  to  pay  to  the  clergy,  relapsed  . 
again  into  idolatrv.  See  DuglosSy  Hist.  Polon.  ad  ann.  1022.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Transylvanians  were  vanquished  by  the  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  year 
1002 ;  and  were  brought  to  embrace  Christianity,  aAer  their  prince  Gada,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  were  thrown  into  prison.  And  the  same  king  undertook 
some  successfiil  campaigns  against  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  pagan  Slavonians. 
See  T^rocziusy  in  Chron.  Hungar.  c.  20,  30.     Sc/U.] 
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§  3.  The  Saracens  siezed  upon  Sicily,  in  the  ninth  century ; 
nor  could  the  Greeks  or  the  Latins,  hitherto  expel  them  from  the 
country,  though  they  made  frequent  attempts  to  do  it.  But  in  this 
century,  AD.  1069,  Robert  Chiiscard^  the  Norman  duke  of  Apu- 
lia, with  his  brother  Roger ^  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
pontiff  JSxcolauB  11,  attacked  them  with  great  valor  ;  nor  did 
Roger  relinquish  the  war,  till  he  had  gained  possession  of  the 
whole  island,  and  cleared  it  of  the  Saracens.  After  this  great  a- 
cbievement,  in  the  year  1090,  Roger  restored  the  christian  reli- 
gion, now  almost  extinguished  there  by  the  Saracens,  to  its  former 
dignity;  and  established  bishops,  founded  monasteries,  erected 
magnificent  churches,  and  put  the  clergy  in  possession  of  ample 
revenues  and  honors,  which  they  enjoy  to  the  present  times.  (8) 
To  this  heroic  man,  is  traced  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  Si- 
cilian monarchy^  or  the  supreme  power  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  kings  of  Sicily :  for  Urban  II,  is  said  to 
have  created  this  Roger  and  bis  successors,  hereditary  legates  of 
the  apostolic  see,  by  a  special  diploma,  dated  AD.  1097.  The 
Romish  court  contend,  that  tliis  diploma  is  a  forgery  :  and  hence, 
even  in  our  times,  those  severe  contests,  between  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs and  the  kings  of  Sicily,  respecting  the  Sicilian  monarchy. 
The  posterity  of  Roger ^  governed  Sicily  down  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury ;  at  first  under  the  title  of  dukes,  and  then  under  that  of 
kings.(9) 

(8)  See  Burigmjj  Histoite  generate  de  Sicile,  Tome  i.  p.  386  &c.  [The  cha- 
ncier of  this  Roger f  ii  highly  extolled  by  the  historians  of  those  times.  Amokig 
other  things,  he  is  extolled  for  his  tolerant  disposition  in  regard  to  religion.  For 
when  he  conquered  Sicily,  he  allowed  the  Saracens,  who  chose  to  remain  in  the 
island,  to  live  according  to  tJieir  own  laws,  and  to  follow  their  own  relicion,  so 
long  as  they  should  continue  obedient  subjects.  See  Muratorif  Annal.  Ital.  ad 
ann.  lOlK).    Schl,] 

(9)  See  Caes.  Baromus,  de  Monarchia  Siciliae  Liber ;  in  his  annales,  Tom. 
xi.  and  Latd.  Ell.  du  Pin,  Traits  de  la  Menarchie  Sicilienne.  [The  famous  bull 
of  the  monarchy  of  SicUi/f  is  supposed  to  have  been  granted,  at  an  interview  of 
pope  Urban  II.  with  Roger  duke  of  Sicily  and  Calabria,  held  at  Salerno,  AD. 
10118.  The  pope  had  appointed  Robert,  bishop  of  Frani,  his  legate  a  l4iUre  in 
Sicily.  But  the  Duke,  no  stranger  to  the  authority  claimed  by  such  legates,  and 
to  the  disturbances  they  produced,  entreated  the  pope  to  revoKe  the  commission, 

Slainlv  insinuating  that  fie  would  suffer  no  legate  in  his  dominions.  As  the 
uke  had  rendered  signal  services  to  the  apostolic  see,  had  driven  the  Saracens 
quite  out  of  Sicily,  and  subiected  all  the  churches  of  that  island  to  the  see  of 
Kome,  though  claimed  by  tno  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  tlie  pope  not  only  re- 
called the  commission  he  had  given  to  the  bishop,  but  to  engage  the  duke  still 
more  in  his  favor,  he  conferred  upon  him  all  the  power  he  had  granted  to  his 
le^te,  declaring  him,  his  heirs,  ana  his  successors,  her edUary  legates,  and  vested 
with  the  le^tine  power,  in  its  full  extent.  The  bull  is  dated  at  Salerno,  July, 
Indiction  vii,  Urban's  rei^n  xi.  i.  e.  1008.  Here  is  some  mistake,  as  the  11th 
year  of  Urban,  coincided  with  the  6th  year  of  the  Indiction.  And  this  error  has 
been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of^the  instrument,  by  Baronitis,  who  inserts 
it,  and  endeavors  to  prove  it  a  forgery,  in  the  -eleventh  volume  of  his  Annals. 
He  also  urges,  that  the  bull,  if  genuine,  related  only  to  Roger  and  his  immedi- 
ate descendants ;  that  it  was  a  Jdmily  privilege,  given  to  reward  the  personal 
services  of  Roger.  Though  many  learned  men  regard  the  bull  as  of  very  ques- 
tionable origin,  and  especially  as  the  Sicilian  monarchs,  when  chalenged  to  do 
it,  have  not  produced  the  original  writing,  yet  the  kings  of  .^rragon,  to  whom 
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^  4.  From  the  times  of  Sylvester  II,  the  Roman  pontifi  had 
been  meditating  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  the  church  in  Asia, 
and  especially  the  expulsion  of  the  Muhammedans  from  Palestine : 
but  the  troubles  of  Europe   prevented  the  execution  of  their  de- 
signs.    Gregory  VII,  the  most  daring  of  all  the  pontiffi  that  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  being  excited  by  the  perpetual  com- 
plaints of  the  Asiatic  christians  respecting  the  cruelty  of  the  Mu- 
hammedans, wished  to  engage  personally  in  a  holy  war ;  and 
more  than  fifty  thousand  men  prepared  themselves  for  an  expe- 
dition under  him.(lO)     But  his  controversy  with  the  emperor 
Henry  IV,  of  which  we   shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter, 
and  other  unexpected  events,  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  design.  . 
But  near  the  close  of  the  century,  a  certain  Frenchman  of  Amiens, 
Peter,  surnamed  the  Hermit,  was  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of 
the  design  by  Urban  II.     Peter  visited  'f'alestine,   in  the  year 
1093,  and  there  beheld  with  great  anguish  of  mind,  the  extreme 
oppressions  and  vexations,  which  the  christians,  residing  at  the 
holy  places,  suffered  from  the  Muhammedans.     Therefore,  being 
wrought  up  to  an  enthusiasm,  which  he  took  to  be  a  divine  im- 
pulse, he  first  applied  for  aid  to  Simeon,  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, [the  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,]  and  to  Urban  II,  the 
Roman  pontifi^,  without  success ;  and  then  began  to  travel  over 
Europe,  calling  on  both  princes  and  people,  to  make  war  upon 
the  tyrants  of  Palestine.  He  moreover  carried  with  him  an  episde 
on  the  subject,  which  came  from  heaven,  was  addressed  to  all 
christians,  and  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  of  the 
ignorant.(ll) 

Sicily  was  long  subject,  claimed  and  exercised  tb«  leratine  power,  as  being  the 
successors  of  duke  Ro^er.  And  the^  would  not  suffer  the  eleventh  volume  of 
Bartmius'  Annals  to  circulate  in  their  dominions,  on  account  of  its  elaborate 
confutation  of  their  claims.  The  same  power  has  been  likewise  claimed,  and 
sometimes  exercised,  by  all  tlie  princes,  who  have  been  masters  of  that  island, 
down  to  modem  times.  In  the  year  1715,  Clement  XI,  having  published  two 
bulls,  the  one  abolishing  the  monarckyy  as  it  is  called,  and  the  other  establishing 
a  nsw  plan  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  sovereign  of  Si- 
cily, banished  all  who  received  either  or  them,  out  of  the  country.  Some  com- 
promise has  Mnoe  taken  place,  but  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  pK)wer,  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  temporal  sovereign  of  the  country :  that  is,  he  is  supreme  head 
of  the  church  there  ;  has  power  to  excommunicate  and  absolve  all  ]>ersons  what- 
ever, ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen,  and  cardinals  themselves,  if  resident  in 
the  island ;  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  preside  in  all  the  provincial  councils  of  the  country, 
and  to  exercise  ail  the  jurisdiction  of  a  legate  a  latere f  vested  with  the  fullest  le- 
gatine  power.  And  this  power,  the  sovereign  may  exercise,  though  a  female ; 
as  in  the  instance  of  Jane  of  ;\rrafon  and  Castile  ;'  and  not  only  in  his  own  per- 
son, but  also  by  a  commissioner  of  his  appointment.  For  the  more  convenient 
exercise  of  this  power,  a  commissioner,  who  is  styled  the  Judtre  of  the  monarckyy 
is  appointed  by  the  king,  whose  tribunal  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  for 
Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Tarento,  Malta,  and  the  other  Islands.  Yet  from  him, 
lies  an  appeal  to  the  royal  audience.  Sec  Btncer's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v. 
p.  340.  and  Staeudlin's  Rirchl.  Geoflrraphie.  vol.  i.  p.  476  &c.     TV.] 

(10)  Gregory  VII,  Epistolarum  Lib.  li.  £p.  31.  and  in  Hardyin's  Concilia  Tom. 
vi.  Pt.  i^.  12a5. 

(11)  Tnisfact  is  mentioned  by  the  abbot  DodechinuSy  in  his  Continual.  Chron- 
ici  Mariani  ScWi ;  in  the  Scriptor.  Germanicor.    Jo,  Piitoriif  Tom.  i.  p.  462. 
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^  5.  The  public  feelings  being  thus  excited,   Urban  II,  in  the 
year  1095,  assembled  a  very  numerous  council  at  Placentia,  in 
which  he  first  recommended  this  holy  war.  (12)     But  the  danger- 
ous enterprise  was  relished  only  by  a  few ;  although  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Camnenusy  were  present,  and 
in  the  name  of  their  master,  represented  the  necessity  of  opposing 
the  Turks,  whose  power  was  daily  increasing.   The  business  suc- 
ceeded better  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  which  was  assembled 
soon  after.     For  the  French,  being  more  enterprising  and  ready 
to  face  dangers,  than  the  Italians,  were  so*  moved  by  4he   tumid 
eloquence  of  Urbanj  that  a  vast  multitude,  of  all  ranks  and  ages, 
were  ready  at  once  to  engage  in  a  military  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine.(13)     This  host  seemed  to  be  a  very  formidable  army,  and 
adequate  to  overcome  almost  any  obstacles  ;  but  in  reality,  it  was 
very  weak  and  pusillanimous :  for  it  was  composed   chiefly   of 
monks,  mechanics,  farmers,  persons  averse  from  their  regular  oc- 
cupations, spendthrifts,  speculators,  prostitutes,  boys,  girls,  ser- 
vants, malefactors,  and  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  idle  populace,  who 
hoped  to  make  their  fortune.     From  such  troops,  what  could 
be  expected  ?    Those  attached  to  this  camp,  were  called  Crusa- 
ders (cruciati)  ;  and  the  enterprise  itself  was   called  a    Crusade, 
(expeditio  cruciata) ;  not  only,  because  they  professedly  were ; 
going  to  rescue  the  cross  of  our  Lord  from  the  hands  of  its  ene- 
mies, but  also,  because  they  wore  upon  their  right  shoulders  a 
white,  red,  or  green  cross  made  of  woollen   cloth,,  and   solemnly 
consecrated.(14) 

For  an  accoant  of  Peter,  see  Car.  du  Fresne,  Notae  ad  Annae  Comnenae  Alexi- 
adeiDi  p.  79.  ed.  Venet. 

(12)  [Bertholdf  a  contemporary  writer,  says,  there  were  present  in  this  council 
aboat  four  thousand  clergymen,  and  more  than  30,000  laymen,  and  that  its  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  open  air,  because  no  church  coufd  contain  the  multitude. 
See  Hardidn's  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1711  &c.     IV.] 

(13)  Theod:  Ruinart,  Vita  Urban!  ii,  §  ccxxv  &c.  p.  224,  229,  240,  272,  274, 
282,  ^)6.  of  the  Opp.  posthum.  of  Jo.  Mabillony,  and  Tkeodore  Ruijiart,  Tom. 
iiK  Jo.  Hardidn's  Concilia  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1726.  Caesar  Baronitu,  Anna]. 
Eccles.  Tom.  xi.  ad  ann.  1095,  No.  xxxii.  p.  QiS.  [The  number  present  at  the 
council  of  Clermont,  is  not  definitely  stated,  by  the  early  writers,  though  they 
all  aeree  that  it  was  very  great.  There  were  thirteen  arcnbishops,  two  hundred 
and  mly  bishops,  besides  abbots  and  inferior  clergy,  with  a  multitude  of  laymen. 
The  Acts  of  this  council,  with  two  speeches  of  Urbariy  are  given  by  Hardvin, 
Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  1718  4^.     TV.] 

(14)  See  Abrah.  Bzovnis,  Continuat.  Annal.  Baronii,  Tom.  xv.  ad  ann.  1410, 
I  ix.  p.  32  &c.  ed.  Colon.  Jac.  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  ii. 
Livr.  v.  p.  60  &c.  The  writers  who  give  account  of  the  Crusades,  are  enume- 
rated by  Jo.  Alh.  Fahridusj  Lux  Evangelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  cap.  xxx.  p.  518. 
[Most  of  the  original  writers,  living  in  or  near  the  times  of  the  (jrusades,  were 
collected  by  Jac.  Bongars,  in  his  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Hannov.  1611.  2  vol. 
Fol.  Of  these  original  writers,  the  most  important  are,  Robert  of  Rheims,  Baldr 
rith  or  Baudri  of  Dol,  Raimond  of  Agile,  Albert  of  Aix,  Fidcher  or  Ftdeard  of 
Chartres,  and  Ouibert  of  Nogent ;  but  especially  WiUiam  bishop  of  Tyre,  and 
Jamtes  de  Vitry.  To  these  may  be  added  Marino  Sanuto  of  the  tnirteenth  centu- 
ry. The  best  moderns  are  said  to  be  /.  Bapt.  Mailly,  Esprit  des  Croisades,  ou 
Histoire  politiaue  et  militaire  des  Guerres  enterprises  par  les  Chretiens  pour  le 
recouvrement  ae  la  Terre  sainte,  Paris  1780.  4  vol.  12mo.  Maimhourtfy  Histoire 
des  Croisades,  Paris  1675  &c,  4  vol.  12mo.    J.  C.  Mayer,  Gesch.  der  Kreuzziige, 
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§  6.  Eight  hundred  thousand  persons,  therefore,   as  credible 
writers  inform  us,  marched  from  Europe,  in  the  year  1096,  pur- 
suing different  routes,  and  conducted  by  different  leaders,  all  of 
whom  directed  their  way  to  Constantinople,  that  receiving  instruc- 
tions and  aid  from  Alexius  Camnenusj  die  Greek  emperor,  they 
might  pass  over  into  Asia.  The  author  of  the  war,  Peter  the  Hermit, 
girded  with  a  rope,  first  led  on  a  band  of  eighty  thousand,  through 
Hungary  and  Thrace.     But  this  company,   after  committing  in- 
numerable base  deeds,  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Hunga- 
rians and  Turks.(15)     Nor  did  better  fortune  attend  some  other 
armies  of  these  Crusaders ;  who  roamed  about,  like  robbers,  un- 
der unskilful  commanders,  and  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
tries over  which  they  travelled.     Groc^rcy  of  Bouillon,  duke  of 
Lorrain,  a  man  who  may  be  compared  with  the  greatest  heroes  of 
any  age,(16)  and  who  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  war,  con- 
ducted, with  his  brother  Baldtoin,  a  well  organized  body  of  eigh- 
ty thousand   horse   and    foot,  through  Germany  and  Hungary. 
Anotlier  body,  under  the  command  of  Raymond,  earl  of  Toulouse, 
marched  through   Slavonia.     Robert  earl   of  Flanders,  Robert 
duke  of  Normandy^  17)  and  Hugo  the  Great,  brother  to  Philip 
king  of  France,  embarked  with  their  forces  at  Brundisi  and  Ta- 
rento,  (Brundusium  and  Tarentum,^  and  landed  at  Durazzo  (Dy- 
rachium).     These  were  followed  oy  Boamund,  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  select  band  of  Nor- 
mans. 

'  §  7.  This  army,  the  greatest  since  the  memory  of  man,  when  it 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  though  greatly  diminished  by  various 
calamities,  excited  much  alarm,  and  not  without  reason,  in  the 
mind  of  the  Greek  emperor.  But  his  fears  were  dispelled,  when 
it  had  passed  the  straits  of  Gallipolis,  and  landed  in  Bithynia. 
The  crusaders  first  besieged  Nice,  the  capital  of  Bithynia ;  which 
was  taken  in  the  year  1097.  They  then  proceeded  on,  through 
Asia  Minor  into  Syria ;  and  in  the  year  1098,  took  Antioch  [m 
Syria]  ;  which  was  given,  with  its  territory,  to  Boamund,  duke 
of  Apulia.     They  also  captured  Edessa;  of  which  Baldtdn,  the 

Berlin  1760.  2  vol.  8vo.  F.  Wilkin,  Gegch.  der  Kreuzz.  Lips.  1807—17.  3  vol. 
8vo.  /.  Ch.  Wakm,  Gemalde  der  Kreuzz.  Francf.  1808—10.  3  vol.  8vo.  Ji.  H. 
Heeren,  Versucb  e.  Entwickelung  d.  Folg.  d.  Kreazz.  (a  prize  essay*)  Gotting. 
1808.  8vo.  The  English  reader  may  consult,  Gibbon*s  Hist,  of  the  Decline  &c. 
ch.  Iviii,  lix.  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  and  vi.  Mill's  History  of  the 
Crusades;  ^c.     Tr.] 

(15)  [The  army  under  Peter  the  Hermit,  vented  their  rage  especially  against 
the  Jews;  whom  they  either  compelled  to  receive  baptism,  or  put  to  death  with 
horrid  cruelty.  The  same  thing  was  done  by  another  division,  in  the  countries 
along  the  Rhine,  at  Mayence,  Cologne,  Treves,  Worms,  and  Spier ;  where, 
however,  the  Jews  were  sometimes  protected  by  the  bishops.  See  the  Annalist, 
Sax.  ad  ann.  1096,  in  Eccard's  Corpus  Hist,  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  579  dec. 
ScM.) 

(16^  Of  this  illustrious  hero,  the  Benedictine  monks  treat  professedly,  in  the 
Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  viii.  p.  598  dec. 

(17)  [He  was  the  eldest  son  of  ff^illiam  tne  Conqueror,  king  of  England.    TV.] 
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brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  was  constituted  the  sovereign.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  year  1099,  these  Latins  reduced  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  their  victorious  arms.  And  here  the  seat  of  a  new  king- 
dom was  established,  and  the  above  named  Godfrey  was  declared 
the  first  king  of  Jerusalem.  He  however,  refused  the  title  of  king^ 
from  motives  of  modesty ;  and  retaining  a  few  soldiers  with  him, 
permitted  the  others  to  return  back  to  Europe.  But  this  great 
man  died  not  long  after,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Bald- 
win^ prince  of  Edessa ;  who  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  title  of 
king. 

§  8.  With  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  particularly  with  Urban  II,| 
the  prbcipal  motive  for  enkindling  this  holy  war,  was  furnished,  I 
conceive,  by  the  corrupted  religion  of  that  age.  For,  according 
to  theprevailing  views,  it  was  a  reproach  upon  christians  to  suffer 
the  land  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  footsteps  and  the) 
blood  of  Christy  to  remain  under  the  power  of  his  enemies  ;  and  • 
moreover,  a  great  and  essential  part  of  piety  to  God,  consisted  in 
pilgrimages  to  the  holy  places ;  which  were  most  hazardous  un- 
dertakings, so  long  as  the  M uhammedans  should  occupy  Palestine.  - 
To  these  religious  motives,  there  was  added  an  apprehension,  that 
the  Turks,  who  had  already  subdued  a  large  part  of  the  Greek 
empire,  would  march  into  Europe,  and  would,  in  particular,  assail 
Italy.     Those  among  the  learned  who  suppose,  that  the  Roman"" 

Eontiff  recommended  this  terrible  war,  for  the  sake  of  extending 
is  own  authority,  and  of  weakening  the  power  of  the  Latin  em- 
perors and  kings ;  and  that  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe  en- 
couraged it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  powerful  and  warhke  vas- 
sals, and  to  obtain  possession  of  their  lands  and  estates ;  bring  for- 
ward indeed  plausible  conjectures,  but  they  are  mere  conjec- 
tures. (18)     Yet  afterwards,  when  the  pontiffs  as  well  as  the  kings 

(18)  The  first  of  these  motives,  ascribed  to  the  pontifiB,  is  brought  forward  by 
manjr,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics,  as  one  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.  Se« 
Bened.  ^ccoUus,  de  Bello  sacro  in  infideles,  Lib.  i.  p.  IG.  Jtic.  Basnagtf  Hist, 
des  Eclises  Reform^es,  Tom.  i.  Period,  v.  p.  235.  Ren.  de  Vertot^  Histoire  dec 
Chevalieres  de  Malthe,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  iii.  p.  302,  308.  Lib.  iv.  p.  428.  Jindr.  Ba- 
iUetj  Hist,  des  demelez  du  Boniface  VUI,  avec  Philip  le  Bel,  p.  76.  Hist,  du  droit 
Eccles.  Francois.  Tom.  i.  p.  296,  299,  and  many  otlicrs.  But  that  this  supposi- 
tion has  DO  solid  foundation,  will  be  clear,  to  such  as  consider  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  Roman  pontiflTs  could  not  certainly  foresee,  that  so  many  princes, 
and  people  of  every  class,  would  march  away  from  Europe  to  Palestine  :  neither 
coula  they  discover,  beforehand,  that  these  expeditions  would  be  so  beneficial  to 
themselves.  For  all  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  pontifl's  and  to  the  cler^ 
from  these  wars,  both  the  extension  of  their  authority  and  the  increase  of  their 
wealth,  were  not  apparent,  at  once,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war ;  but 
they  gradually  developed  themselves,  being  the  result  rather  of  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, tnan  of  design.  This  single  fact  shows,  that  the  pontiflTs  who  pro- 
moted these  wars,  could  have  had  no  thoughts  of  extending  their  power  by 
them.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  general  belief,  and  the  expectation  of  the  |>on- 
tifis,  was,  that  the  whole  business  would  be  accomplished  in  a  sinsle  expedition, 
of  no  long  continuance ;  and  that  God  himself  would,  by  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, overthrow  those  enemies  of  Christianity  who  were  the  unjust  possessors  of 
Palestine.  Besides,  as  soon  as  Jerusalem  was  taken,  most  of  the  European 
princes  and  soldiers  returned  back  to  Europe ;  which  the  popes  surely  would 
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and  princes  learned,  by  experience,  the  great  advantages  resulting 
to  tbem  from  these  wars,  new  and  additional  motives  for  encourag- 
ing them,  undoubtedly  occurred  to  them  ;  and  particularly  that 
of  increasing  their  own  power  and  agrandisement. 
f    %  9.  But  these  wars,  whether  just  or  unjust,(19)  produced  im- 
mense evils  of  every  sort,  both  in  church  and  state ;  and  their  ef- 
.  fects  are  visible  even  to  the  present  day.     Europe  was  deprived 
I  of  more  than  half  of  its  population,  and  immense  sums  of  money 

not  have  permitted ,  if  from  the  continuance  of  this  war,  tbey  anticipated  ^reat 
accessions  to  their  wealth  and  power. — ^But  no  conjecture  on  this  subject,  is,  in 
my  view,  more  unfortunate,  than  that  which  supposes  XJrhan  II,  to  have  eagerly 
pressed  forward  this  holy  war,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  with  whom  he  was  in  a  violent  contest  respecting  the  investiture  of 
bishops.  The  advocates  of  this  conjecture  forget,  that  the  first  armies  which 
marched  against  the  Muhammedans  of  Asia,  were  raised  chiefly  among  the 
Franks  and  Normans,^  and  that  the  Germans,  who  were  opposed  to  Urban  Jl, 
were  at  first  the  most  averse  from  these  wars,  other  arguments  are  omitted,  fi>r 
the  sake  of  brevity. — Nor  is  the  other  part  of  the  conjecture,  which  relates  to 
the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  better  founded.  It  has  received  the  approba- 
tion of  Vertot^  (Histoire  de  Malthe,  Liv  iii.  p.  309.)  BaulamnUierSj  ana  other 
great  and  eminent  men,  who  think  they  see  farther  than  others  into  the  policy  of 
Die  courts  in  those  ages.  But  tliese  excellent  men  have  no  other  argument  to 
adduce,  but  this :  many  kings,  especially  of  the  Franks,  were  rendered  more 
rich  and  powerful,  by  the  death  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  engaged  in 
these  wars ;  and  therefore,  they  craftily  save,  not  only  permission,  but  also  a 
direct  encouragement,  to  these  wars.  All  can  see  the  inconclusiveness  of  this 
reasoning.  We  are  too  prone  to  ascribe  more  sagacity  and  cunning  both  to  the 
Roman  pontifis  and  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  those  times,  than  thev  really  pos- 
sessed; and  we  too  often  judge  of  the  causes  of  transactions  by  their  results; 
which  is  a  defective  and  uncertain  mode  of  reasoning.  I  apprehend,  that  the 
Roman  pontifi^s,  (of  whom  alone  1  would  speak, j  obtained  their  immense 
aggrandisement,  not  so  much  by  shrewdly  forming  plans  for  enlaipng  their 
power,  as  by  dexterously  seising  the  opportunities  that  occurred. 

(19)  The  question  of  the  justice  or  what  are  called  the  Crusades j  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  discuss :  nor  shall  I  deny,  that  it  is,  when  viewed  impartially^ 
an  intncate  and  dubious  question.  But  I  wish  the  reader  to  be  apprised,  that 
there  was  discussion  among  christians,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  ana  thirteenth 
centuries,  respecting  the  justice  and  injustice  of  those  holy  wars.  For  the  Ca- 
tfutrif  or  the  Albieenscs  and  Waldenses,  denied  their  justice.  The  arguments 
they  used,  are  collected  and  refuted  by  Fr.  Monetae  a  Dominican  writer,  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  in  his  Summa  contra  Catharos  et  Waldenses,  (which  was 
published  a  few  years  ago,  at  Rohie,  by  Ricfuni,)  Lib.  v.  c.  xiii.  p.  531  &c.  But 
the  arguments  of  the  CaUiari  against  the  transnutrine  expeditions,  (viam  ultra- 
marinam,)  as  they  called  these  wars,  had  not  great  weight;  nor  were  tiie  an- 
swers of  tne  well  meaning  Moneta  very  solid.  An  example  will  make  this  clear. 
The  Cathari  opposed  the  holy  wars,  by  urging  the  words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  32. 
Give  none  offence,  neither  to  Hve  Jews,  nor  to  the  gentiles,  Turr  to  the  ciiurch  of  God, 
By  the  gentiles,  they  said,  may  be  understood  tne  Saracens.  Therefore  Europe- 
an christians  ought  not  to  make  war  upon  the  Saracens,  lest  they  should  give  of" 
fence  to  the  genSies.  The  answer  of  Moneta  to  tliis  singular  argument,  we  wiU 
give  in  his  own  words.  "  We  read.  Gen.  xii.  7,  that  God  said  to  Abraham:  To 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land.  But  we  (the  christians  of  Europe)  are  the  seed  of 
Abraham  ;  as  says  the  apostle  to  the  Galat.  iii.  29.  To  us  therefore  has  that 
land  been  given  for  a  possession.  Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  power,  to 
labor  to  put  us  in  possession  of  that  land;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church,  to 
exhort  civil  rulers  to  do  their  duty." — A  rare  argument  this,  truly  !  But  let  us 
hear  him  out. — '^  The  church  docs  not  intend  to  harm  the  Saracens,  or  to  kill 
them  :  nor  have  christian  princes  any  such  design.  And  yet,  if  they  will  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  swords  of  the  princes,  they  will  be  slain.  The  church  of  God 
therefore  is  without  offence,  that  is,  it  injures  no  one  in  this  matter,  because  it 
does  no  one  any  wrong,  but  only  defends  its  own  rights." — Who  can  deny  that 
here  is  ingenuity  P 
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were  exported  to  foreign  countries ;  and  very  many  families  pre- • 
viously  opulent  and  powerful,  either  became  extinct,  or  were  re-  » 
duced  to  extreme  poverty ;  for  the  heads  of  families  either  mort-  • 
gaged  or  sold  their  territories,  possessions  and  estates,  in  order  to 
defray  the  expense  of  their  expedition  :(20)  while  others  imposed 
such  intolerable  burdens  upon  their  vassals  and  tenants,  as  obliged 
them  to  abandon  their  houses  and  lands,  and  assume  themselves 
the  badge  of  the  cross.     A  vast  derangement  of  society^  and  a 
subversion  of  every  thing,  took  place  throughout  Europe :  not  to 
mention  the  robberies,  murders,  and  destructions  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, every  where  committed  with  impunity,  by  these  soldiers  of 
God  and  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  were  called,  and  the  new,  and  of- 
ten very  grievous  privileges  and  prerogatives,  to  which  these  wars  . 
gave  occasion. (21) 

§  10.  These  wars  were  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  church  and  to 
religion.  The  power  and  greatness  of  the  Roman  pontiflS  were 
greatly  advanced  by  them  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  churches  and 
monasteries  was,  in  many  ways,  much  augmented. (22)     More- 

f20)  Many  and  very  memorable  examples  of  thii,  occur  in  ancient  records. 
RMert  dake  of  Normandy,  mortgaged  to  his  brother  Williamy  king  of  England, 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  to  enable  him  to  perform  his  expedition  to  Palestine. 
See  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  major,  Lib.  i.  p.  24  &c.  Odo^  viscount  of  Bourges, 
Bold  his  territory  to  the  king  of  France.  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  by  the  Bene^ 
dictines,  Tom.  ii.  p.  45.  For  more  examples,8ee  Car,  Du  FresnCf  adnott.  ad  JotnTil* 
li  vitam  Ludovici  S.  p.  52.  BoulanviUurs^  sur  1'  origine  et  les  droits  de  la  Noblesse ; 
in  Malets  Memoires  de  litter,  et  de  V  Histoire,  Tome  ix.  Pt%  i.  p.  68.  Jo.  Qm. 
Cramer  J  de  juribus  et  praerogativis  Nobilitatis,  Tom.  i.  p.  81, 409.  Prom  the 
time  therefore  of  these  wars,  very  many  estates  of  the  nobility,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  became  the  property  of  the  kings  and  more  powerful  princes,  or  of  th« 
priests  and  monks,  or  of^ private  citizens  of  inferior  rank. 

(21)  Those  who  took  the  badge  of  Crusaders,  acquired  extraordinary  rights 
ana  privileges,  which  were  injurious  to  other  citizens.  Of  these  the  Jurists 
properly  treat.  I  will  only  observe,  that  hence  it  became  customary^  whenever 
a  person  would  contract  a  loan,  or  buy,  or  sell,  or  enter  into  any  civil  compact; 
to  reauire  of  him,  to  renounce  the  privileges  of  a  Crusader,  whether  already  ac- 
auirea,  oryet  future  (privilegio  crucis  sumptae  ac  sumendae  renunciare.)  See 
Lt  Beuff  Memoires  sur  V  Histoire  d'  Auxerre,  Append.  Tome  ii.  p.  292. 

(22)  The  accessions  to  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the  Roman  pontifft,  ari- 
sing from  these  wars,  were  too  numerous  and  various,  to  be  conveniently  enu* 
raerated  here  with  particularity.  And  not  only  the  visible  head  of  the  church, 
but  likewise  the  church  universal,  augmented  its  power  and  resources,  by  means 
of  these  wars.  For  they,  who  assumed  the  cross,  as  they  were  about  to  place 
their  lives  in  great  jeopardy,  conducted  as  men  do,  when  about  to  die.  The^ 
therefore  generally  made  their  wills;  and  in  them,  they  gave  a  part  of  their 
property  to  a  church  or  monastery,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  and  fkvor  of 
God.  eee  Plest'Sy  Histoire  de  Meaux,  Tome  ii.  p.  76, 79, 141.  Gallia  Christiana, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  128,  139.  Le  Bmf,  Memoires  poor  1'  Hist,  d'  Auxerre,  Tome  ii. 
Append,  p.  31.  DulFresw,  Adnott.  ad  vitam  Ludovici  Sancti,  p.  52.  Numerous 
examples  of  Euch  pious  donations,  are  to  be  found  in  ancient,  records. — ^Those 
who  had  controversies  with  priests  or  monks,  very  commonly  would  abandon 
their  cause  or  law  suit,  and  yield  up  the  property  m  controversy.  Those  who 
had  themselves  seized  on  property  of  tha  churches  or  convents,  or  were  told 
that  (heir  ancestors  had  done  some  wrong  to  the  priests,  freely  restored  what 
they  had  taken,  andoflen  with  additions;  and  compensated  for  tne  injuries  done, 
whether  real  or  imaginary,  by  their  donations.  See  du  FrtsiUy  1.  c.  p.  52.  [In 
general,  the  Crusades  were  a  rich  mine  for  the  popes.  Whoever  became  a  knight 
of  the  cross,  became  subject  to  the  pope,  and  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  secu- 
lar power  of  his  temporal  lord.    Whoever  had  taken  the  vaw  to  march  to  the 
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0¥eri  as  bisfaopa  and  abbots  ia  ^reat  numbers  forsook  their  charge 
/  uid  travelled  into  Asia,  the  priests  and  monks  lived  without  res- 
tramty  and.  addicted  themselves  freely  to  every  vice.  Supersti- 
tion alsot  previously  extravagant,  now  increased  greatly  among 
the. Latins.  For  the  long  list  of  tutelary  saints,  was  amplified 
with  new,  and  often  fictitious  sabts  of  Greek  and  Syrian  origin, 
before  uoJcnown  to  the  Europeans  ^(23)  and  an  immense  number 
of  relics,  generally  of  a  ridiculous  character,  were  imported,  to 
enrich  our  churches  and  chapels.  For  every*  one  that  returned 
home  from  Asia,  brought  with  him,  as  the  richest  treasure,  the 
sacred  relics  which  he  had  purchased,  at  a  high  price,  of  the 
fraudulent  Greeks  and  Syrians  ;  and  committed  them  to  the  care- 
ful charge  of  some  church,  or  of  the  members  o{  his  own  fami« 
lj.(24) 

holy  land,  and  aflerwardi  wUhcd  to  b«  released  from  it,  could  porchaae  an  ex- 
emption from  the  pope,  who  gave  such  diiipensationfl ;  &c.  Schl.l 
'  (93)  The  Roman  Catholics  themselves  acknowledge,  that  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades,  many  saints  before  unknown  to  the  Latins,  were  brought  from  Greece 
I  and  the  East  into  Euiope,  where  they  were  worshipped  most  religiously.  And 
amonc  theee  new  spiritual  guardians,  there  were  some,  of  whose  lives  and  his- 
torjr  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  doubt.    For  example,  St.  Caiharine  was  in- 

vp.  PnnM 

roness  of  learned  men,  ever  existed. ' 

(94)  The  sacred  treasures  of  relics,  which  the  French,  Germans,  Britons,  and 
other  nations  of  Europe  formerly  preserved  with  such  caie,  and  which  are  still 
•shibited  with  reverence,  are  not  more  ancient  than  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
and  were  nurchased  at  a  great  price,  by  kings,  princes,  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  or  the  Greeks  and  Syrians.  But  that  these  avaricious  and  fraudulent 
dealers,  imposed  upon  the  pious  credulity  of  the  Latins,  the  most  candid  iudees 
will  not  doubt.  Jochardy  king  of  England,  in  the  year  1191,  puichased  or  Smo- 
din,  the  noted  Muhammedan  Sultan,  all  the  relics  at  Jerusalem.  See  Matthew 
Pan$j  Hist,  maior,  p.  138.  who  also  tells  us,  (p.  666,)  that  the  Dominicans 
broii||ht  from  Palestine  a  white  stone,  on  which  Christ  had  impressed  the  prints 
of  his  feet.  The  Genoese  possess,  as  a  present  from  Baldwin  the  second  king 
of  Jerusalem,  the  dish,  from  which  Christ  ate  the  paschal  lamb,  with  his  disci- 
ples, at  his  last  supper.  And  this  singular  monument  of  ancient  devotion,  is 
ridiculed  by  Jo.  Aiq^tist  Labat,  Voyages  en  Espa^ne  et  en  Italio,  Tome  ii.  p.  63 
Respecting  the  great  amount  of  relics,  hi  ought  from  Palestine  to  France,  by  St 
Lewis  the  French  kinc,  see  JoinvilU's  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  edited  by  du  Fresns; 
PUssiSj  Histoire  de  1  Eglise  de  Meaux,  Tome  i^.  120.  Lancelot,  Memoirea 
pour  la  vie  de  1*  Abb^  de  S.  Cyran,  Tome  ii.  p.  175.  Christ's  pocket  handker- 
chief, which  is  held  sacred  at  Besan9on,  was  brought  from  Palestine  to  Besan- 
Son,  by  a  christian  Jewess.  See  Jo*  Jac.  Chifiet,  Vesontium,  Pt.  ii.  p.  108.  and, 
e  linteis  Christi  sepulcralibua,  cap.  ix.  p.  50.  For  other  examples,  see  JhOtm. 
Matthaeus,  Analecta  veteris  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  677.  Jo.  Mabillony,  Annales  Bene- 
dict. Tom.  vi.  p  62.  and  especially,  Jo.  Jac.  Ck^fiet,  Crisis  historiae  de  linteis 
Christi  sepulcralibusj  cap.  ix,  x.  p.  50  Sec.  Among  other  things,  Ckifiet  sa^,  p. 
60.  Scienoum  est,  vj^ente  immani  et  barbara  Turcarum  persecutione,  et  immi- 
neme  Christianae  religionis  in  Oriente  naufragio,  educta  e  sacrariis  et  per  Chris- 
tianos  quovis  modo  recondiia  Ecclesiarum  pignora. — Hisce  plane  divmis  opibus 
iUecti  prae  aliiei  Galli,  sacra  An-^va,  qm  vi,  qua  pretio  a  detinentibus  hac  iliac 
•xtorserunt.    And  this  learned  writer  btings  many  examples,  as  proofs. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

▲JDVEjeiSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTOBT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Sufferiogs  of  cbristiaoB  from  the  Saracens  and  Turks^  in  the  Eaat.-— 4  8.' 
Also  in  the  West. 

^  1.  The  principal  conflicts  of  the  christians,  in  this  centiuVi 
were  from  the  Saracens  ;  and  from  the  Turks,  who  were  equally 
the  enemies  of  both  Saracens  and  christians.  The  Saracens, 
though  at  war  among  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  unable  to 
arrest  the  daily  encroachments  of  the  Turks  upon  them,  perse- 
cuted their  christian  subjects,  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  putting 
some  to  death,  mutilating  others,  and  plundering  others  of.  all 
their  property.  The  Turks  not  only  pressed  hard  upon  the  Sara- 
cens, but  also  subjugated  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, along  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  ravaged  the  remaining  provinces 
with  their  perpetual  incursions.  Nor  were  the  Greeks  able  to  op- 
pose their  desolating  progress,  being  miserably  distracted  with  in- 
testine discords,  and  so  exhausted  in  their  finances,  that  they  could 
Dcither  raise  forces,  nor  affi>rd  them  pay  and  support  when  raised. 

^  2.  In  Spain,  the  Saracens  seduced  a  large  portion  of  the 
christians,  by  rewards,  by  marriages,  and  by  compacts,  to  embrace 
the  Muhammedan  faith.  H)  And  they  would  doubtless  have 
gradually  induced  most  ot  their  subjects  to  apostatise  from  Chris- 
tianity, had  they  not  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  various  battles 
with  the  christian  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  especially  with 
Ferdinand  I,  of  Arragon,  and  been  stripped  of  a  large  part  of  the 
territories  subject  to  them.(3)  Among  the  Danes,  Hungarians, 
and  other  nations,  those  who  still  adhered  to  their 'ancient  super- 
stitions, (and  there  were  many  of  this  description  among  those 
nations,)  very  cruelly  persecuted  their  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as 
the  nelgnboring  nations  who  professed  Christianity.  To  suppress 
this  cruelty,  the  christian  princes,  in  one  place  and  another,  made 
it  a  capital  crime,  for  their  subjects  to  continue  to  worship  the 
gods  of  their  ancestors.  And  this  severity  was  undoubtedly  more 
efficacious  for  extinguishing  the  inveterate  idolatry,  than  the  in- 
structions given  by  persons,  who  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  and  who  dishonored  its  purity  by  their  corrupt  niorals 
and  their  superstitious  practices.  The  stiU  unconverted  European 
nations  of  this  period,  the  Prussians,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Slavo- 

(1)  Jo.  Hen.  HoUinger,  Historia  eccles.  Saecul.  xi.  Sect.  ii.  p.  452.  Mich. 
Crtddeff  History  of  tlie  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  out  of  Spain ',  pablisbed 
among  his  Miscollaneons  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  104  &c. 

(2)  These  wars  between  the  christian  kings  of  Spain  and  (he  MuEammedans 
or  Moors,  are  described  by  the  Spanish  historians,  Jo.  Mariana^  and  Jo.  Fer- 
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Dians,  the  Obotriti,  and  others  inhabiting  the  lower  parts  of  Ger- 
many, continued  to  harass  the  ^neighboring  christians  with  per- 
petual wars  and  incursions,  and  cruelly  to  destroy  the  lives  of 
many.  (3) 

(3)  Hdmoldf  Chronicon  Slavor.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  52  ^.  Adam  Bremensis, 
Hbtor.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  xxvii.  [Among  these  nations,  many  Deraona  had  profoMed 
Christianity ;  but,  on  account  of  the  numberless  taxes  laia  upon  them,  particu* 
larlj  by  the  clergy,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  christian  magistrates,  they  letumed  to 
paganism  a^ain ;  and  then  persecuted  the  christians  without  mercy.  Thus  HU- 
moid  (Lib.  i.  cap.  16,  24,  25,)  and  Adam  Bremens.  (Lib.  ii.  cap.  32.)  inlbinx  us, 
particularly,  in  regard  to  the  Slavonians.     Schl.'] 
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PART  IL 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HISTORT  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  Sute  of  learning  among  the  Greeks. — §  2.  Tiicir  most  celebrated  scholars. 
— S  3.  Slate  of  learning  in  the  West. — §  4.  Schools  opened  in  various  places. 
— k  5.  The  sciences  taaghtin  these  schools.-^§  6, 7.  Dialectics  in  high  repute. 
-r-\  8, 9.  Disputes  among  the  logicians.    Nominalists  and  Realists. 

§1.  The  calamitous  State  of  the  Greek  empire,  entirely  sub- 
verted the  prosperity  of  literature  and  science.  The  Turks  as 
well  as  the  Saracens,  were  daily  depriving  the  empire,  more  and 
more,  of  its  glory  and  power  :  and  what  they  left  inviolate,  the 
civil  discords,  the  frequent  insurrections,  and  the  violent  dethrone* 
ment  of  emperors,  gradually  wasted  and  destroyed.  Yet  there 
was  here  and  there  an  individual,  that  cherished  and  encouraged 
the  liberal  arts,  both  among  the  emperors,  ('as  Aleocitu  Comne^ 
ntuj  and  among  the  patriarchs  and  bishops.  Nor  would  the 
controversies  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Latins,  sjlow  the  former  to 
spurn  at  all  cultivation  of  the  understanding,  and  all  love  of  learn- 
ing. Owing  to  these  causes,  the  Greeks  of  this  century,  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  men,  who  were  respectable  for  their  learning 
and  intellectual  culture. 

§  2.  I  omit  the  namesof  their  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  gramma- 
rians ;  who,  if  not  the  best,  were  at  least  tolerable.  Amone  their 
historians,  Xeo  the  Grammarian,(l)  John  Scylitze8,{2)  Vedre- 
nti#,(3)  and  some  others,  are  not  to  be  passed  by  in  silence  \  al- 
though they  adhered  to  the  fabulous  stories  of  their  countrymen, 
and  were  not  free  from  partiality.  Michael  Psellus,  a  man  in 
high  reputation,  was  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  all  the  learning 
and  science  of  his  age.     He  also  labored  to  excite   his  country* 

(1)  [He  was  the  continuator  of  Theophanes"  Chronicle,  from  AD.  813,  to  1013, 
the  time  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived  and  wrote.  His  work  was  pub- 
lished, Gr.  and  Lat.  subjoined  to  Tb^kanes,  ed.  Comht^y  Paris  1655.  Fol.  TV.] 

(^  \John  ScyliizeSy  a  civilian,  and  Curopalatea  at  Constantinople.  He  wrote 
^  Hutory  of  transactions  in  the  East,  from  AD.  811,  to  1057;  and  afterwards 
continued  it  to  AD.  1081.  The  whole  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by 
J.  B.  Gahef  Venice  1570.  Fol.  and  the  latter  part,  in  Gr.  by  P.  Goaty  Paris  1648. 
Fol.     TV.] 

(3)  George  Cedrenus,  a  Greek  monk,  compiled  a  chronicle,  extending  from 
the  creation,  to  AD.  1057.  It  is  a  mere  compilation,  or  transcript,  from  George  • 
SifneeUus,  prior  to  the  reign  of  Diocletian ;  then  from  TkeovhaneSy  to  AD.  813  ; 
and  lastly,  nrom  John  ScvlUzes,  to  AD.  1057.  It  was  first  published,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  Htfjunder,  Basil  1566.  Fol.  and  afterwards,  much  better,  and  with  notes  by 
Fabrotus  and  Jac,  Goar^  Paris  16'17.  Fol.     TV.] 
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men  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  particularly  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  which  he  attempted  to  explain  and  recommend  by  va- 
rious productions  of  bis  pen.(4)  Among  the  Arabians,  the  love 
of  science  still  flourished ;  as  is  manifest  from  those  among  them 
who,  in  this  age,  excelled  in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  astronomy, 
and  mathematics.(5) 

§  3.  In  the  West,  learning  reYived,  in  some  measure,  among 
those  devoted  to  a  solitary  life,  or  the  monks  and  the  priests.  For 
other  people,  and  especially  the  nobles  and  the  great,  despised 
learning  and  science,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  church,  or  aspired  to  sacred  offices.  In  Italy, 
schools  flourished  here  and  there,  after  the  middle  of  this  century ; 
and  a  number  of  learned  men  acquired  reputation  as  authors  and 
as  instructors.  Some  of  these  afterwards  removed  to  France,  and 
especially  to  Normandy,  and  there  taught  the  youth  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  church.(6)  The  French,  while  they  admit, 
that  they  were  indebted  in  a  degree  to  learned  men  who  came 
from  Italy,  produce  also  a  respectable  list  of  their  own  citizens, 
who  cultivated  and  advanced  learning  in  this  age ;  and  they  name 
quite  a  number  of  schools,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  fame 
of  their  teachers,  and  the  multitude  of  their  students.  (7)  And  it 
is  unquestionable,  that  the  French  paid  great  attention  to  letters 
and  the  arts,  and  that  their  country  abounded  in  learned  men, 
while  the  greatest  part  of  Italy  was  still  sunk  in  ignorance.  For 
IM^ert  king  of  France,  the  son  of  Hugh  Capet ^  and  a  pupfl  of 
Oerbert  or  Sylvester  11,  was  himself  a  learned  man,  and  a  great 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men.  His  reign  terminated  in  the 
year  1031,  and  his  great  zeal  for  the  -  advancement  of  the  arts 

(4)  Bee  U»  AUaHus,  Diatriba  de  Pscliis,  p.  14.  ed.  Fabrieiaa.  [Mtehad  Psd- 
UtSf  Junior,  waa  of  noble  birth,  a  aenator  at  boottantinopJe,  tutor  to  MiekMd  Dm- 
cat,  afterwarda  emperor.  He  retired  to  a  monaatery,  about  AD.  1077,  and  died 
not  long  after.  He  wrote  a  metrical  paraphrase,  and  a  prose  commentary  on 
the  Canticlea,  a  tract  on  the  Trinity  and  tlie  penon  of  Christ,  tracts  on  virtue 
and  vice,  on  Tantalus  and  Circe,  on  the  Sphinx,  on  the  Chaidaic  oracles,  on  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  on  diet,  on  the  virtues  of  stones,  on  factitious  gold,  on  Ibod 
and  rogimcn ;  notes  on-portioos  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  on  the  eight  Books 
of  Aristotle's  physics;  a  paraphrase  on  Aristotle  frept  kpfLrintdg  ;  a  panegyric 
on  Simeon  Metaphrastes ;  some  law  tracts ;  and  on  the  ecclenastical  canons,  on 
the  four  branches  of  mathematics,  (arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy.) 
several  philosophical  tracts,  &c.  &c.  Many  of  his  pieces  were  never  printed; 
and  most  of  those  published,  were  published  separately.     TV.] 

(5)  Elfnudn,  Hjstoria  Saracen,  p.  281.  Jo.  Haw.  HoUhiger^  Historia  ecclea. 
Saecul.  xi.  p.  449  &xi. 

(6)  See  Muratariy  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  871.  Ciantunu,  His- 
loire  de  Naples,  Tom.  ii.  p.  148. 

(7)  See  the  Benedictine  monks,  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  vii.  In- 
troduction, passim.  Caes.  Egasse  de  BouLay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  3S5 
^Icc.  Le  Beuft  Diss,  sur  Tetat  des  sciences  en  France,  depuis  la  mort  du  roy  Rob- 
ert, &c.  which  is  publinhcd  aniong  his  Disseitations  sur  I'Hist.  Eccles.  ct  civile 
de  Paris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1  &c.  [Amonx  their  monastic  schools,  that  of  Bee  in  Nor- 
mandy, taught  by  iMfdrauc  aud  Anselmf  was  particularly  celebrated  ;  and  among 
their  Episcopal  schools,  were  those  of  Kheims,  Liege,  Orleans,  Tours,  Angcr% 
and  Chartres.     Schl] 
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and  learning  of  every  kind,  was  not  un8uccessful.(8)  The  Nor« 
mans  from  France,  after  they  obtained  possession  of  the  lower 
provinces  of  Italy,  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  difiiised  the  light 
of  science  and  literature  over  those  countries.  To  the  same  peo- 
ple belongs  the  honor  of  restoring  learning  in  Engluid.  For 
JVilliam  the  Conqueror,  duke  of  Normandy,  a  man  of  discern- 
ment, and  the  great  Maecenas  of  his  time,  when  he  had  conquered 
England,  in  the  year  1066,  made  commendable  efforts  by  inviting 
learned  men  from  Normandy  and  elsewhere,  to  banish  from  the 
country  barbarism  and  ignorance,  the  fruitful  sources  of  so  many 
evils.  (9)  For  those  heroic  Normans,  who  had  been  so  ferocious 
and  hostile  to  all  learning,  before  they  embraced  Christianity,  im- 
bibed after  their  conversion,  a  very  high  regard  both  for  religion 
and  for  learning. 

§  4.  The  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  gradually  spread  among 
the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  was  attended  by  this  conse- 
quence, that  more  schools  were  opened,  and  in  various  places 
better  teachers  were  placed  over  them.  Until  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  the  only  schools  in  Europe,  were  those  attached 
to  the  monasteries  and  the  cathedral  churches ;  and  the  only  teach- 
ers of  secular  as  well  as  sacred  learning,  were  the  Benedictine 
monks.  But  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  other  priests  and 
men  of  learning  undertook  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  various 
cities  of  France  and  Italy :  and  they  taught  more  branches  of 
science,  than  the  monks  had  done ;  and  they  adopted  a  happier 
method  of  inculcating  some  of  the  branches  before  taught.  Among 
these  new  teachers,  those  were  the  most  distinguished,  who  either 
studied  in  the  schools  df  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  (which  was  a  very 
common  thiug  in  this  age.  with  such  as  aspired  after  a  superior 
education,)  or  at  least,  read  the  books  of  the  Arabians,  many  of 
which  were  translated  bto  Latin.  For  such  masters  taught  phi- 
losophy, mathematics,  medicine,  astronomy,  and  the  kindred  sci- 
ences, in  a  more  learned  and  solid  manner,  than  they  were  taught 
by  the  monks  and  by  those  educated  under  tbem.  For  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine,  the  school  of  Salerno,  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, was  famous  in  this  century  ;  and  to  this  school,  medical  stu- 
dents resorted  from  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  But  all  the 
medicfl  knowledge  possessed  "by  the  teachers  at  Salerno,  was  de- 
rived from  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and 
from  the  medical  works  of  the  Arabs.(10)     From   the   same. 

(8)  See  Daniel,  Histoire  de  Ifl  France,  Tom.  iii.  p.  58.  Botday,  Historia  Acad. 
Parid-  Tom.  i.  p.  636,  et  passim. 

(9)  See  the  Histoire  Iitteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  viii.  p.  171.  <<  The  £nc- 
lisb/'  says  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  major,  Lib.  i.  p.  4.  ed.  Watts,  ''  before  the 
time  of  William,  were  so  illiterate,  that  one  who  understood  grammar,  was  look- 
ed upon  with  astonishment.*' 

(10^  Muratori,  Antiquitt.  Ital.  Medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  935  dsc.  Giannone, 
Histoire  de  Naples,  Tom.  ii.  p.  151.  Jo.  Friend,  History  of  Physic  from  the  time 
of  Galen,  Lond.  17^.  8vo.  And  who  does  not  know,  that  the  Schola  Salemi- 
tana,  or  rules  for  preserving  health,  was  written  in  this  age,  by  the  physicians  of 
Salerno,  at  the  request  of  the  king  of  Kngland  P 
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^^schools  and  books,  and  at  the  same  time,  nearly  all  the  nations 
f  of  Europe,  derived  those  futile  arts  of  predicting  the  fortunes  of 
<  men  by  the  stars,  by  the  countenance,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
I  the  hands,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  acquired  such  an  exten* 
\siye  currency  and  influence. 

*    ^  5.  In  most  of  the  schools,  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal 
arts  were  taught.  The  pupil  commenced  widi  grammar ;  then  pro- 
ceeded to  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  to  logic  or  dialectics.     Having 
'  thus  mastered  the  Trimttm,  as  it  was  called,  those  who  aspired  to 
j  greater  attainments,  proceeded  with  slow  steps,  through  the  Quad* 
rivium,{ll)  to  the  honor  of  a  perfectly  learned  man.    But  this 
course  of  study,  adopted  in  all  the  sohools  of  the  West,  was  not 
a  litde  changed,  after  flie  middle  of  this  century.     For,  logic 
(which  included  metaphysics,  at  least  in  part,)  having  beei\  im- 
proved by  the  reflection  and  skill  of  certain  close  tliinkers,  and 
being  tauglit  more  fully  and  acutely ;  acquired  such  an  ascendan- 
cy in  the  minds  of  the  majority,  that  they  neglected  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, and  the  other  sciences,  both  the  elegant  and  the  abstruse, 
find  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  dialectics,  or  to  logical  and  meta- 
'physical  discussions.     For  whoever  was  well  acquainted  with  dia- 
lectics, or  what  we  call  logic  and  metaphysics,  was  supposed  to 
;  possess  learning  enough,  and  to  lose  nothing  by  being  ignorant  of 
all  other  branches  of  learning.(12)     And  hence  arose  that  con- 
,  tempt  for  the  languages,  for  eloquence,  and  the  other  branches 
of  polite  learning,  and  that  gross  barbarism,  which  prevailed  for 
several  centuries  in  tlie  occidental  schools,  and  which  had  a  cor- 
.  rupting  influence  on  theology  as  well  as  philosophy. 

^  6.  The  philosophy  of  the  Latins,  in  this  age,  was  confined 
wholly  to  what  they  called  dialectics ;  and  the  other  branches  of 

(11)  £The  Quadririum  embraced  arithmetic,  musie^geomttryy  and  Asttoiufm:^, 
Tr.l 

(12)  See  the  citations  in  Boulaife  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  406,  409, 
611|  512.  To  sbow  how  true  the  vulgar  maxim  is,  that  there  is  notknig  new  tot- 
der  thesurij  I  here  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  Metalogicum  of  John  of  Salisbury, 
a  writer  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  Lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  p.  741.  ed.  Lngd.  Bat.  1639, 
8vo.  '^  The  poets  and  historians  were  held  in  contempt ;  and  if  any  one  studied 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  he  was  pointed  at,  and  ridiculed  by  every  body,  as  be- 
ing more  stupid  than  the  ass  of  Arcadia,  and  more  senseless  than  lead  or  a  stone. 
For  everyone  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  own  discoveries,  or  those  of  his 
mailer." — "  Thus  men  became,  at  once,  consummate  philosophers :  for  the  illit- 
erate novice  did  not  usually  continue  longer  at  school,  than  the  time  it  takes 
young  birds  to  become  fledged.*' — "But  wnat  were  the  things  taught  by  these 
new  doctors,  who  spent  more  sleeping  hours  than  waking  ones,  in  tne  stady  of 
philosophy  ?  Lo,  all  things  became  new  :  grammar  was  quite  another  thing  ; 
dialectics  assumed  a  new  form  ;  rhetoric  was  held  in  contempt;  and  a  new  course 
for  the  whole  Qiiadrivium  was  f^t  up,  derived  from  the  ver\'  sanctuary  of  phi- 
losophy, all  former  rules  and  principles  boing  discarded.  They  talked  only  of 
suitableness,  (coyvementia,)  and  reason  :  proof!  (resounded  from  every  mouth) — 
and,  very  inept !  or  crudt  and  unphilosophieal ! — To  say  or  do  any  thing  suitably^ 
and  TOtionaUy,  wa^  thought  to  be  impossible,  without  the  express  statement  of 
the  suitableness  and  reason  of  it."  The  author  says  more  on  the  same  subject, 
for  which  see  his  work.— [The  latter  part  of  the  extract  above,  is  very  obscure  in 
the  original  Latin,  at  least,  when  thus  deprived  of  li^ht  from  the  context.  The 
translation  her*»  given,  is  not  oflTered,  with  great  confidence.     TV.] 
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philosophy  were  unknown  even  by  name.(13)  Moreover  their 
dialectics  was  miserably  dry  and  barren,  so  long  as  it  was  taught 
either  from  the  work  on  the  ten  Categariet^  falsely  attributed  to 
Augustine^  or  from  the  Introductions  to  Aristotle  by  Porphyry 
and  Averroes,  Yet  the  schools  had,  m  the  former  part  of  this 
century,  no  other  guides  in  this  science  ;  and  the  teachers  had 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  skill,  to  expand  and  improve  the  pre- 
cepts contained  in  these  works.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, dialectics  assumed  a  new  aspect,  first  in  France.  For  some 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  being  introduced  into  France,  from  the 
schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain,  certain  eminent  geniuses,  as 
BerengariuSf  Roscdinj  Hudebertj  Bnd  afterwards  CHibert  of 
Porretta,  Abelard^  and  others,  following  the  guidance  of  Aristo- 
thy  labored  to  extend  and  perfect  the  science. 

§  7.  None  however  obtained  greater  fame,  by  their  attempts  to 
improve  the  science  of  dialectics  and  render  it  practically  useful, 
than  Lanfranc,  an  Italian,  who  was  promoted  from  the  abbacy  of 
St.  Stephen  in  Caen,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  in  Eng- 
land ;  Ansdnij  whose  last  office  was  likewise  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Odo  who  became  bishop  of  Cambray.  The  first 
of  these  men  was  so  distinguished  in  this  science,  that  he  was  com- 
monly called  the  Dialectician  :  and  he  applied  the  principles  of 
the  science,  with  acuteness,  to  the  decision  of  the  controversy  with 
his  rival,  Berengarius,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  The  second, 
Anselmj  in  his  dialogue  de  Grammatiio^  among  other  efibrts  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  dialectics  of  the  age,  investigated  par- 
ticularly the  ideas  of  <f^«^anc6,  ^nAoi  qualities  or  attributes. (lA) 
The  third,  Odo^  both  taught  dialectics,  with  great  applause,  and 
explained  the  science  in  three  works,  de  Sophista^  de  Complexi- 
ittf,  and  de  re  et  Ente  ;  which  however  are  not  now  extant.(]  5) 
The  same  Anselm^  a  man  great  and  renowned  in  many  respects, 
and  who  labored  to  improve  the  science  of  dialectics,  was  likewise 
the  first  among  the  Latins,  that  rescued  metaphysics  and  natural 
theology f  from  dbscurity  and  neglect ;  and  explained,  acutely, 
what  reason  can  teach  us  concerning  God,  in  two  treatises,  which 

(13)  In  the  writiDcs  of  tbia  age,  we  find  mentioD  indeed  of  vciBny  pkUosopkers : 
e.  g.  Mancgold  the  philosopher,  Adalard  the  phiJosopher,  and  man^  more.  But 
it  would  mislead  us,  to  attribute  to  the  term  the  meaning  it  had  anciently,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romana,  and  which  it  now  has.  In  the  style  of  the  middle  ages, 
avhUosapher  is  a  man  of  learning.  And  tliis  title  was  given  to  the  interpreters 
ot  scripture,  though  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  properly  called  philosophy. 
The  Chronicon  Salemitanum,  (in  Muratori's  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  li. 
P.  ii.ns.  cxxiv.  p.  265.)  states,  that  there  were  thirty  ttoo  philosophers  at  Benevento, 
in  the  tenth  centunr ;  ai  which  time  the  light  of  science  scarcely  glimmered  in 
Italy,  But  what  rollows  this  statement,  shows,  that  tbe  writer  intended  to  de- 
Bignate  grammarianaf  and  persons  ha^incsome  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts. 

(14)  This  Dialogue  is  among  his  Works,  published  by  Gahr.  Gerberon,  Tom. 
i.  p.  143  &c. 

(15)  See  HerimaiMy  Narratio  restaurationis  Abbatiae  S.  Martini  Tomac.  in 
Daehterft  Spicile|rium  scriptor.  veterum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  889  &c.  of  the  new  edition. 
'<  OdOf  thoufh  well  skilled  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  was  particularly  eminent  in  dia- 
lectics; andfor  this,  especially,  his  school  was  frequented  by  the  clergy.'* 
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he  entitled  Monologion  and  Pr6sloft%(m,{i^)  He  it  was,  who 
invented,  what  is  commonly  called,  the  Cartesian  argument; 
which  aims  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God,  from  the  very  con- 
ception of  an  all-perfect  Nature,  implanted  in  the  minds  of  men. 
The  conclusiveness  of  this  argument,  was  assailed,  in  this  very 
century,  by  the  French  monk  Gaunilo  ;  whom  Anselm  attempted 
to  refute,  m  a  tract  expressly  on  the  subject.(17) 

^  8.  But  the  science  of  dialectics  was  scarcely  matured,  when 
a  fierce  contest  broke  out,  among  its  patrons,  respecting  the  sub^ 
ject  matter  of  the  science.  This  controversy  was  of  little  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  one  that  had  long  been  agitated  in  the 
schools ;  but  considered  in  its  consequences,  it  now  became  a 
great  and  momentous  afiair  ;  for  the  parties  applied  their  different 
theories  to  the  explanation  of  religious  doctrines;  and  they  mutu- 
•  ally  charged  each  other  with  the  most  odious  consequences.  They 
were  all  agreed  in  this,  that  dialectics  is  occupied  with  the  con- 
sideration and  comparison  oi  general  ideas  (rebus  universal ibus)  ; 
because  particular  and  individual  things,  being  liable  to  change, 
•cannot  become  the  subject  matter  of  fixed  and  invariable  science. 
But  it  was  debated,  whether  these  general  ideas^  with  which  dia- 
lectics is  concerned,  are  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of  things^  or 
to  the  class  of  mere  words  or  names.  Some  maintained,  that 
general  ideas  are  things,  that  have  real  existence ;  and  they  sup- 
ported their  opinion  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  Boethius,  and  oth- 
ers among  the  ancients.  On  the  contrary,  others  affirmed,  that 
these  general  ideas  (universalia)  are  nothing  more  than  words  or 
names  ;  and  these  quoted  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  Porphyry, 
and  others.  The  former  were  called  Realists,  pnd  the  latter 
y^JVominalists.  Each  of  these  parties  became  in  process  of  time, 
subdivided  into  various  sects,  according  to  the  different  ways  in 
which  they  explained  their  favorite  doctrine. (18)  This  contro- 
versy filled  all  the  schools  in  Europe,  for  many  centuries ;  and  it 
produced  frequently  mortal  combats  among  the  theologians  and 
[the  philosophers.  Its  origin,  some  learned  men  trace  back  to 
■the   controversy  with  Berengarius,  respecting  the  Lord's  sup- 

(1(J)  [In  the  Monojojriotif  a  person  is  represented  as  mediuiting,  or  reasoning 
with  himself  alone:  in  the  ProslogUmj  the  same  person  is  represented  as  address- 
ing himself  to  God.     TV.] 

(17)  Gavnilo's  Tract  against  Jinselm,  as  well  as  the  Answer  to  it,  is  to  be  found 
in  Anseimi  Opp.  p.  35, 36. 

i\ti)  Of  the  JVomiTUtlistSy  and  likewise  of  the  dialectic  controversj,  there  is  a 
full  account  in  Jac.  Brucker's  Hisloria  crit.  philosopb.  Tom.  iii.  p.  IKM-^-c.     He 


treated  eiprestfly  of  tiie  Notnioalists,  have  made  use  of  this  very  rare  txK>k.  I 
hate  before  me  a  manuscript  copy,  transcribed  from  one  in  the  library  of  the 
king  of  France  ;  for  the  printed  work  was  not  to  be  obtained  in  that  country. 
The  acuie  Halahert  however,  is  at  more  pains  to  d^ifefid  the  philosupy  of  tlie  No- 
roinalixts,  than  to  narrate  its  history.  And  yet  he  relates  some  facts,  which  are 
generally  little  known. 
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per  ;(19)  and  although  they  have  no  authorities  to  adduce,  the 
conjecture  is   very  probable ;  because  the  opinion  of  the  JVbmt- ' 
ncuistSj  might  be  used  very  conveniently,  in  defending  the  doc-, 
trine  of  Berengarius  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. 

^  9.  The  father  of  the  J^Tominaliit  sect,  was  one  John^  a 
Frenchman,  called  the  Sophist ;  of  whom  almost  nothing  is  now 
known  except  the  name. (20)  His  principal  disciples  were  Ro" 
bert  of  Paris,  Roseelin  of  Compeigne,  and  Arnulph  of  Laon  ; 
and  from  these,  many  others  learned  the  doctrine.  Perhaps  also 
we  may  reckon  among  the  disciples  of  JoAn,  that  Raimhert^  who 
taught  a  school  at  Lisle  in  Flanders ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  read 
logic  to  his  clergy,  in  voce  ;  whereas  Odo,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  made,  recul  it  to  his  disciples,  in  re. (2 1 )  But  of  all  the 
Nominalists  of  this  age,  no  one  acquired  greater  celebrity  than 
Rocelin  :  whence  he  has  been  regarded,  and  is  still  regarded,  by 
many,  as  the  founder  of  this  sect. 

(19)  Baulayy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  443.  Gerh,  du  Boit,  Historia 
ecc'Ieg.  Puris.  Tom.  i.  p.  770. 

(20)  This  is  stated  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  Fragmcotum  Hlstoriae 
Franeirae  a  Roberto  Rege  ad  mortem  Philippi  I.  which  is  extant  in  ^ndr.  du 
Ckeme*s  Scriptores  Histor.  Francicae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  90.  This  writer  says  :  In  Di- 
alcctica  hi  potentes  extiterunt  Sophistae,  JokanneSj  ^ui  artem  Sopbi^icam  voca- 
Um  esse  disseniit,  Ac.  Cats.  Egasse  de  Boulay^  in  his  Histor.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom. 
i.  p.  443,  and  612,  conjectures  that  this  John  was,  John  of  Chartrss,  surnamed  the 
Deaf,  an  eminent  physician,  and  first  physician  to  Henry  I,  tiie  king  of  France. 
And  he  tells  us,  p.  377,  that  John's  instructor,  was  Giraldus  uf  Orleans,  an  ex- 
traordinary poet  and  rhetorician  :  but  of  this  be  brines  no  proof.  Jo.  Mabillonyy 
in  his  Annates  Benedictini,  Tom.  v.  Lib.  Ixvii.  §  78.  p  2bl,  supposes  him  to  be 
that  John,  who  made  known  to  Ansdm  the  error  or  Roseelin,  concerning  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

(21)  Herimann,  Historia  rcstaurat.  monasterii  S.  Martini  Turnac.  in  Dathery*s 
Spicilegium  voter.  Scriptorum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  889. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BISTORT  OF  THE  TEAGHEHS  AND  OF  THE  GOTERNMENT  OF  THE 

CHURCH* 

§  1.  Corroption  of  the  clergy.— §  2,  3, 4,  5.  The  Roman  pontiffii.— §  6.  Preror- 
atives  of  the  Cardinals  in  their  election. — §  7,  8.  Their  authori^r. — |  9.  Hil- 
debrand  a  pope.— §  10,  11.  His  acts.— §  12.  The  decrees  of  Gregory  VIl, 
acaiiiet  simony  and  concubinage. — }  13.  Commotions  arising  from  the  sererity 
of  the  pope  against  concubinage. — 9  14.  The  enactments  a^nst  simony ,  pro- 
duce the  contest  about  investitures.— §  15,  16,  17,  18, 19,  20.  History  of  this 
contest.— §  21,22.  Stateof  monkery.— §  23.  The  Cluniacensians.— §  24.  The 
Camaldulensians,  Valumbrosians,  and  Hirsaugians. — §  25.  The  Cistercians. — 
§  26.  New  orders  of  monks ;  the  Grandimontensians.— §  27.  The  Cartha- 
sians.— §  28.  The  order  of  St  Anthony.— §  29.  The  order  of  Canons.— (  30. 
The  more  distinguished  Greek  writers.— §  31.  The  Latin  writers. 

§  1.  All  the  records  of  these  times  bear  testimony  to  the  vices 
of  those,  who  manaced  the  affiiirs  of  the  church ;  and  to  the  conse- 
quent prostration  of  discipline,  and  of  all  religion.  The  western 
bishops,  when  rafsed  to  the  rank  of  dukes,  counts,  and  nobles, 
and  enriched  with  territories,  towns,  castles,  and  wealth  of  all 
sorts ;  became  devoted  to  their  pleasures,  and  to  magnificence,  and 
hovered  about  courts,  attended  by  splendid  retinues  of  servants.(l) 
At  the  same  time,  the  inferior  clergy,  few  of  whom  exhibited  any 
degree  of  virtue  and  integrity,  gave  themselves  up,  without  shame, 
to  frauds,  debaucheries,  and  crimes  of  various  descriptions.  The 
Greeks  practised  a  little  more  restraint ;  for  the  calamities  of 
their  country,  would  not  allow  them  to  indulge  themselves  ex- 
travagantly. Yet  the  examples  of  virtue  among  them,  are  few 
and  rare. 

^  2.  The  power  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  pontifi  attained 
their  greatest  height,  during  this  century  ;  though  it  was  by  gradual 
advances,  and  through  great  diiSculties.  They  exercised  mdeed, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  very  great  power  in  sacred 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  for  they  were  styled  by  most  persons, 
masters  of  the  worlds  (magistri  mundi,)  and  popes^  or  universal 
fathers  ;  they  presided  also  every  where  in  the  councils,  by  their 
Legates  ;  they  performed  the  functions  of  arbiters,  in  the  contro- 
versies that  ai'ose  respecting  religious  doctrbes  or  discipline  ;  and 

(1)  S.  n  rho  examples  of  Adalbert,  (in  ^dam  Brem.  Lib.  III.  cap.  23.  P.  f3S. 
Lib.  IV.  cr.p.  '^.  p.  52.)  of  GutUheTf  Cm  Henr.  Canissius,  Lectiones  Antiq.  Tom. 
Ill  P.  I  p.  135.)  of  Manas9€s, (in  Jok.  MabUUmy,  Museum  Italic.  Tom.  I.  p.  114.) 
and  those  roliected  by  Muraioriy  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  VI.  p.  72  dtc. 
[Among  the  servants  of  bishops,  in  these  times,  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  officers 
of  courts.  In  Har^eMs  Concilia  German.  Tom.  III.  p.  17  &c.  we  reaa  :  ^  The 
duke  of  BrabmU — ^is  carver  to  thebp.  of  Utrecht.    The  count  of  Guelders  — 

his  kuntsr.    The  count  of  BoUand,  is  styled,  and  is,  the  bp.  of  Utrecht*! 

marshal.  The  count  of  Cletes,  is  the  bithop'i  ehawberlain.  Count  de  Beathem^ 
is  the  bishop's /ani^.  Lord  de  Cuekt,  is  tne  bishop's  fttcelsr.  Lord  de  Qioar^ 
is  the  bishop*!  sta/ndardf^ieartr**    SdiL] 
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they  defended  in  a  degree  the  supposed  rights  of  the  church, 
against  the  encroachments  of  kings  and  princes.  Yet  their  au- 
thority had  some  limits  ;  for  the  sovereign  princes,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  bishops  on  the  other,  opposed  such  resistance,  that 
the  court  of  Rome  could  not  overthrow  civil  governments,  nor 
destroy  the  authority  of  councils.  (2)  But  from  the  time  of  Leo\ 
IX,  especially,  [AD.  1049,]  the  pontiffs  labored  by  various  arts,j 
to  remove  these  limitations.  With  incessant  efforts,  they  strove  to' 
be  acknowledged,  not  only  the  sovereign  legislators  of  the  church,! 
superior  to  all  councils,  and  the  divinely  constituted  distributors  of; 
all  the  offices,  and  dispensers  of  all  the  property,  belonging  to  the 
church;  but  also— what  was  the  extreme  of  arrogance, — ^to  be* 
acknowledged  as  lords  of  the  whole  world,  judges  over  all  judges, 
or  kings  over  all  kings. (3)  These  unrighteous  designs  were  op- 
posed by  the  emperors,  by  the  kings  of  France,  by  fVUliam  the 
ConqueroTy  now  king  of  England,  once  duke  of  Normandy, 
a  most  vigorous  asserter  of  the  rights  of  kings  against  the  pon- 
ti£,(4)  and  by  other  sovereigns.  Nor  were  the  bishops  wholly 
silent,  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany ;  but  others  of 
them  succumbed,  being  influenced  either  by  superstition,  or  by 
motives  of  interest.  Thus,  although  the  pontifis  did  not  obtain 
all  they  wished  for,  yet  they  secured  no  small  part  of  it. 

^  3.  Those  who  presided  over  the  Latin  church,  from  the  death 
of  Sylvester  II,  in  the  year  1003,  till  AD.  1012,  namely  JoAn 
XVII.  John  XVIII.  and  Sergitu  IV.  neither  did  nor  suffered  any 
thing  great  or  noticeable.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  elevated  to  the  chair,  with  the  approbation  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  emperors.  Benedict  VIII.  who  was  created  pon- 
tiff in  1012,  being  driven  from  Rome  by  one  Gregory ^  his  com- 

(2)  A  very  noticeable  lumniary  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  this  age,  has  been 
collected  from  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  VII,  by  Jo.  Launou,  in  his  assertio  contra 
priYilegium  S.  Medardi,  P.  II.  cap.  zxxi.  Opp.  Tom.  IIL  P.  II.  p.  307.  From 
this  sammary,  it  appears,  that  even  this  Gregory  himself  did  not  claim  absolute 
power  over  the  church. 

(Z)  Before  Iao  IX,  there  is  no  example  of  a  Roman  pontiiTs  assuming  the 

S>weT  to  transfer  countries  and  provinces  from  their  owners  to  other  persons, 
ut  this  pope  generously  gave  to  the  Normans,  then  reigning  in  the  south  of  It- 
aly, both  the  provinces  which  they  then  occupied,  and  also  Mch  as  they  micht 
wrest  from  the  Greeks  and  the  Saracens.  Chn^.  MalaUrra^  Historia  Sicula, 
Lib.  I.  cap.  xiv.  in  Muralori's  Scriptores  Ital.  Tom.  V.  p.  553. 

(4)  See  Eadnuri  Historia  novorum,  Lib.  i.  p.  29  Ac.  subjoined  to  the  Opp. 
AnMmi  Cantuar.  ^  And  yet  this  very  William,  who  so  openly  and  vigorously'^ 
resisted  the  extension  of  pontifical  and  episcopal  power,  is  himself  a  proof,  that 
the  kings  ef  Europe,  when  the  desire  of  extenoing  or  confirming  their  power- 
demanJed  it,  did  imprudently  feed  the  lust  of  dominion  which  reigned  in  the 
breasts  of  the  pontiffs.  For  when  he  was  preparing  to  invade  England,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  pontiff,  Jllexander  11,  '*  in  order*'  (as  Matthew  Paris  says, 
Hist,  major.  Lib.  i.  p.  2.)  ''that  the  enterprise  might  be  sanciioned  by  Apostolic 
antbority.  And  the  pope,  afler  considering  the  cJaims  of  both  the  parties,  sent 
a  standard  to  William  as  the  omen  of  kingly  power." — And  the  Normans,  1  can 
suppose,  did  the  same  thing ;  humblv  requesting  Leo  IX,  to  confer  on  them  the 
tenitories  which  they  now  occupied,  and  those  they  might  afterwards  seize. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  pontiffs  should  claim  dommion  over  the  whole 
world,  when  kings  and  princes  themselves  suggested  to  them  this  very  thing  ? 
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petitor,  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  Henry  II,  called  the 
Saint  ;(5)  was  restored  by  him,  and  reigned  peacefully,  till  the 
year  1024.  Under  his  reign,  the  celebrated  Normans,  who  af- 
terwards acquired  so  much  fame,  came  into  Italy,  and  subdued 
the  southern  extremity  of  it.  Benedict  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  John  XIX,  who  presided  over  the  church  till  AD.  1033. 
The  five  above  named  pontiffs  appear  to  have  sustained  respecta- 
ble moral  characters. (6)  But  very  different  from  them,  or  a  most 
flagitious  man,  and  capable  of  every  crime,  was  their  successor, 
Benedict  IX.  The  Roman  citizens  therefore,  in  the  year  1038, 
hurled  him  from  St.  Peter's  chair  :  but  he  was  restored  soon  af- 
ter, by  the  emperor  Conrad,  As  he  continued,  however,  in  his 
base  conduct,  the  Romans  again  expelled  him  in  the  year  1044 ; 
and  gave  the  government  of  the  church  to  Jokn^  bishop  of  Sabina, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Sylvester  III.  After  three  months, 
Benedict  forcibly  recovered  his  power,  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
his  relatives  and  adherents ;  and  Sylvester  was  obliged  to  flee. 
But  soon  after,  finding  it  impossible  to  appease  the  resentments 
of  the  Romans,  he  sold  the  pontificate  to  John  Gratian^  arch- 
/presbyter  of  Rome,  who  took  the  name  of  Gregory  VI.  Thus 
I  the  church  now  had  two  heads,  Sylvester  and  Gregory.  The 
j  emperor,  Henry  III,  terminated  the  discord  ;  for,  in  the  council 
'of  Sutri,  AD.  1046,  he  caused  Benedict^  Gregory^  and  Sylves- 
terj  to  be.  all  declared  unworthy  of  the  pontificate  ;  and  he  placed 
over  the  Romish  church  Suidgerj  bishop  of  Bamberg,  wno  as- 
'  sumed  the  pontifical  name  of  Clement  11.(7) 
"^  §4.  On  the  death  of  Clement  11.  AD.  1047.  Benedict  IX, 
who  had  been  twice  before  divested  of  the  pontificate,  seized  the 
third  time  upon   that   dignity.     But  the  year  following,  he  was 

(5)  [This  statement,  that  Benedict  was  driven  from  Rome  by  Gregory,  und 
implored  the  surcor  of  kins  Henry  II,  is  given  also  by  Baronius,ad  ann.  1012,  § 
6.  and  by  Pagi,  Breviar.  ftntif.  Vita  Bencd.  viii.  §  2.  But  it  is  founded  on  a 
misinterpretation  of  DUmar's  Chronicon,  Lib.  iv.  near  the  end,  p.  399.  Ditmar 
says :  Papa  Benedictns  Gregorio  cuidam  in  electione  praevaluit.  Ob  hoc  iste  (not 
Benedict,  for  he  bad  the  snperiority ;  but  Gregory)  ad  nativitatem  Domini  ad  re- 
gem  in  Palitbi  (Poelde)  venit  cum  omnt  apparatu  apostolico,  expulsionem  suam 
omnibus  lamentando  innotescens. — See  MurtUori^  ad  ann.  1012,  and  the  (Ger- 
man) translator's  notes  there.  Schl. — ^But  it  is  not  so  certain,  that  Gregory  was 
the  suitor  to  king  Henry.  If  he  lost  bis  election,  how  could  he  appear  before 
the  king  in  the  porU^aU  kabiliments,  never  ha^  ing  been  jfope  f  But  suppose 
Benedict,  afVer  "  prevailing  in  the  election,"  and  being  put  in  possession  or  the 
papacy,  to  have  been  vanquished  and  "  expelled'*  from  Rome  by  his  antagonist, 
and  he  might  well  flee  to  the  king  in  the  habiUmentSj  and  might  there  plead, 
that  he  had  prevailed  in  the  election,  and  complain  of  hia  expulsion.  Besides,  it 
is  certain,  that  it  was  Benedict  who  crowned  King  Henry,  as  emperor,  upon  his 
first  arrival  at  Rome  Feb.  1014.  It  is  therefore  supposed,  that  the  people  of 
Rome  finding  Benedict  to  be  supported  by  the  king,  restored  him  of  their  own 
accord.    See  Sckroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  Vol.  xxii.  p.  322  kc.     Tr.] 

(6)  [Yet  Benedict  was  rescued  from  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  St-  Odilo; 
and  John  obtained  the  papacy,  by  base  means: — according  to  Baronius,  ad  ann. 
1012.  I  1-4.     TV.] 

(7)  In  this  account  of  the  pontiff,  I  have  followed  the  best  historians,  AnUm. 
and  Fran.  Pagi,  Papebroch,  and  Muraiari,  in  his  Annates  Italiae ;  diaregarding 
what  Barenitu  and  others,  allege  in  defence  of  Gregory  VI. 
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obliged  to  yield  to  Damasus  11,  or  PoppOy  bishop  of  Brixen, 
whom  the  emperor  Henry  III,  bad  created  pontiff,  in  Germany, 
and  sent  into  Italy.  Damasus  dying  after  a  very  short  reign  of 
twenty-three  days,  Henry  III,  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  in  the  year 
1048,  elevated  Bruno^  bishop  of  Tool,  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter. 
This  pontiff  bears  the  name  of  Leo  IX,  in  the  pontifical  catalogue, 
and,  on  account  of  his  private  virtues,  and  his  public  acts,  has 
been  enrolled  among  the  Saints.  Yet  if  we  except  his  zeal  for 
augmenting  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  for 
correcting  some  more  flagrant  vices  of  the  clergy,  by  the  councils 
which  he  held  in  France  and  Germany,  we  shall  find  nothing  in 
his  character  or  life,  to  entitle  him  to  such  honor.  At  least,  ma- 
oy  of  those  who  on  other  occasions  are  ready  to  palliate  the  faults 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  censure  freely  the  last  acts  of  his  reign. 
For  in  the  year  1053,  he  rashly  made  war  upon  the  Normans, 
whose  dominion  in  Apulia,  near  his  estates,  excited  his  apprehen- 
sions. And  the  consequence  was,  that  he  became  their  prisoner, 
and  was  carried  to  Benevento.  Here  his  misfortunes  so  preyed 
upon  his  spirits,  that  he  fell  sick  :  but  after  a  year's  captivity,  he 
was  set  at  liberty,  conducted  to  Rome,  and  there  died,  on  tlie 
19th  of  April,  AD.  1064.(8) 

<^  5.  Leo  IX  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1065,  by  Gerhard^ 
bishop  of  Eichstadt,  who  assumed  the  name  of  f^ictor  II-(9)  and 
he  was  followed,  AD.  1058,  by  Stephen  IX,  brother  to  Godfrey ^ 
duke  of  Lorrain.  Neither  of  these,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  per* 
formed  any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  Greater  celebrity  was  ob- 
tained by  Nicolaus  U,  who  was  previously  bishop  of  Florence, 
and  was  raised  to  the  pontificate  in  1068.(10)  For  John^  bishop 
of  Veletri,  who  with  the  appellation  of  Benedict  X,  has  been  in- 
serted between  Stephen  IX,  and  Nicolaus  II,  does  not  deserve 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  popes ;  because  after  nine  months,  he 
was  compelled  to  renounce  the  office,  which  a  faction  at  Rome 
had  induced  him  to  usurp.  In  a  council  at  Rome,  which  he  as- 
sembled in  the  year  1059,  Nicolaus  sanctioned  among  other 
regulations  calculated  to  remedy  the  inveterate  evils  in  the  church, 

(8)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  ad  d.  19.  Aprilia,  Tom.  iii.  p.  643  &c.  Histoire 
litter,  de  la  France,  Tome  vii.  p.  459.  Giaruume,  Histoire  de  Naples,  Tome  ii. 
p.  52. 

(9)  [Leo  of  Osthi  states,  that  Hildebrand,  a  subdeacon  of  the  Romish  church, 
was  sent  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  to  the  emperor  in  Germany,  re- 
questing permission  to  elect,  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,  whom  he  should  deem 
most  fit  to  be  pope;  and  the  request  being  granted,  Hildebrand  selected  this  bish- 
op of  Eichstadt.  But  this  story  is  very  improbable ;  and  it  is  supposeable,  that 
Ilermannus  Contractus  waa  better  acquainted  with  the  facts,  who  states,  (ad  ann. 
1054.)  that  the  emperor  held  a  council  at  Mayence,  in  which  yietor  II  was  elect- 
ed. It  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  pope,  and  his  predecessors,  continued 
to  hold  their  former  bishoprics,  when  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.  See  MuraUh 
ri,  Annates,  ad  ann.  1055.     iS^.] 

(10)  Of  Nicolaus  II,  besides  the  common  historians  of  the  pontiffs,  the  Bene- 
dictine Monks  have  treated  particularly,  in  their  Histoire  litter,  de  la  France, 
Tome  viii.  p.  515. 
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a  new  mode  of  electing  the  Roman  pontiffi ;  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tumults  and  civil  wars,  which  so  often  took 
place  at  Rome  and  in  Itialy,  and  divided  the  people  into  factions, 
when  a  new  head  of  the  church  was  to  be  appointed.  He  also, 
in  due  form,  created  Robert  Chiiscardj  a  Norman,  duke  of  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  and  Sicily,  on  the  condition,  that  he  would  be  a 
faithful  vassal  of  the  Romish  church,  and  would  pay  an  annual 
tribute.  By  what  right  J\icolatu  could  do  this,  does  not  appear ; 
for  he  was  not  lord  of  those  territories,  which  he  thus  gave  to  the 
Normans.(ll)  Perhaps  he  relied  upon  the  fictitious  donation  of 
Constantine  the  Great :  or  perhaps,  with  Hxldebrandy  the  Rom- 
ish archdeacon,  who  afterwards  became  supreme  pontiff  under 
the  title  of  Crregory  VTI,  he  believed,  that  the  whole  world  be- 
longed to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  as  Christ's  vicegerent.  For  it  is 
weU  known,  that  this  Hildebrand  guided  him  in  all  his  measures. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  or  that 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  still  exists  ;  and  of  that  right  of  sove- 
reignty over  this  kingdom,  which  the  Roman  ponfiSs  assert,  and 
the  Neapolitan  kings  recognize  from  year  to  year. 

§  6.  Before  the  reign  of  Nicolaua  II,  the  Roman  pontiffi  were 
elected,  not  by  the  suffirages  of  the  cardinals^  but  by  those  of  die 
whole  Roman  clergy ;  nor  by  theirs  alone,  for  the  military  gentle- 
men, that  is,  the  nobles,  and  also  the  citizens,  and  all  the  people 
of  Ilome,  gave  their  voice.  Among  such  a  mixed  and  heteroge- 
neous multitude,  it  was  unavoidable,  that  there  should  be  parties, 
cabals,  and  contests.  Nicolaus  therefore  ordered,  that  the  cardi- 
nahf  as  well  bishops  as  presbyters,  should  elect  the  pontiff;  yet 
without  infringing  the  established  rights  of  the  Roman  emperors  in 
this  important  business.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  exclude 
the  rest  of  the  clergy,  nor  thd  citizens  and  people,  from  a  share 
in  the  election  ;  for  he  required,  that  the  assent  of  all  these  should 
be  asked,  and  be  obtained.(12)  From  this  time  onwards,  the 
cardinals  always  acted  the  principal  part,  in  the  choice  of  a  new 
pontiff  X  and  yet,  for  a  long  time,  they  were  much  impeded  in 
their  functions,  both  by  the  priests  and  the  Roman  citizens,  who 
either  laid  claim  to  their  ancient  rights,  or  abused  the  power  given 
to  them  of  approving  the  election.  These  altercations  were  at 
length  termmated,  in  the  following  century,  by  Alexander  III, 
who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  perfect,  what  was  begun  by  Nicolaus, 

(11)  See  MuraUnif  Annal.  d'  Italia,  Tom.  vi.  p.  186.  Baronius,  Annales,  ad 
ann. 1060. 

(12)  The  decree  of  Meolaus  respecting  the  election  of  Roman  pontiffs,  is 
fonnd  in  the  collections  of  the  Councils,  and  in  many  other  works.  But  the 
copies  of  it,  as  I  have  learned  by  comparinj^  them,  differ  exceedingly ;  some  be> 
inc longer,  and  others  shorter;  some  mvonnff  the  imperitorial  prerogative  more, 
and  some  less.  The  most  extended  form  orit,  is  found  in  the  Ck'romeim  Far- 
fensef  published  in  Muralori's  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  ii.  Pt.  ii.  p.  645. 

Very  aifferent  from  this,  is  the  form  exhibited  by  Hugo  of  Fleury,  in  his  book 
.do  regia  protestate  et  sacerdotali  diguitate;  in  Bahtze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p, 
62.    Yet  all  the  copies,  universally,  agree  in  the  points  we  hare  stated. 
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and  to  transfer  the  whole  power  of  creating  a  pontiff  to  the  col-' 
lege  o{  cardinals.{lS) 

^  7.  From  this  period  therefore,  the  august  college  of  Romish 
cardinaUj  and  that  high  authority  which  they  possess,  even  to 
this  day,  both  in  the  election  of  the  pontiffs  and  in  other  matters, 
must  be  dated.  By  the  title  cardinals^  JVicolaus  understood  the 
seven  bishops  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  or  the  suffira- 
gans  of  the  bisliop  of  Rome,  of  whom  the  bishop  of  Ostia  was 
chief;  and  who  were  thence  called  cardinal  bishops;  together 
with  the  twenty  eight  ministers  of  the  parishes  in  Rome,  or  pres- 
byters of  the  churches,  who  were  called  cardinal  clerks  or  pres^ 
hyters.  To  these,  in  process  of  time,  others  v<  ere  added,  first 
hy  Alexa'nder  \\^  and  then  l)y  other  pontiffs;  partly,  to  satisfy 
those  who  complained  that  they  were  unjustly  excluded  from  a 
share  in  the  election  of  pontiffs,  and  partly,  for  other  reasons. 
Therefore,  although  the  exalted  order  of  purpled  dignitaries  in 
the  Romish  church,  denominated  cardinals,  had  its  commence- 
ment in  this  (Century,  yet  it  did  not  acquire  the  settled  character, 
and  the  form  of  a  real  college^  before  the  times  of  Alexander  III, 
in  the  next  century.(14) 

n3)  See  Jo.  MabiUony,  Comment,  in  Ord.  Roman.  Tom.  ii.  of  his  Museum 
Italtcum,  p.  cxiv.  Constant.  Cenni,  Praef.  ad  concilium  Lateran.  Stejpbani  iii. 
p.  zviii.  Kom.  1735.  4to.  Franc.  Pagi^  Breviar.  Pontif.  Romanor.  Tome  ii. 
p.  374. 

(14)  Concerning  the' cardinals ^  their  name,  their  origin,  and  their  rights,  verj; 
many  persons  have  written  treatises  ;  and  these  are  enumerated  b^  Jo.  AUb.  Fat- 
rieius,  in  bis  Bibliographia  Antiquar.  p.  455,  456.  by  Casp.  SagUtariuSf  Intro- 
duct,  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  cap.  xxiz.  p.  771.  and  in  J.  A  Schmidt's  Supplement,  p.  j 
644.  by  Christ.  GrimhiuSy  Isagoge  ad  Hist.  Saeculi  xvii.  p.  430.  To  these  I  aod 
Ijud.  Thomassmus,  jDisciplina  ecciesiae  vet.  et  nova,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  cxv,  '^ 
cxvi.  p.  616.  and  Lmd.  Ant.  Muratori,  whoee  diss,  de  Orisine  Cardinalatus,  is  m 
his  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  156. — ^Among  tliese  writers,  are  many 
who  are  both  copious  and  learned ;  but  I  am  not  certain,  that  any  one  of  them  is 
so  lucid  and  precise,  as  be  should  be,  in  respect  to  the  grand  points  of  enquiry, 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  office.  Man^  expend  much  time  and  labor  in  ascer- 
taining the  imjiort  of  the  tDord,  and  tracing  its  use  in  ancient  authors ;  which  is 
not  unsuitable  indeed  for  a  philologist,  but  is  of  little  use  to  give  us  clear  views 
of  the  origin  of  the  college  and  dignity  of  cardinals.  It  is  certain,  that  the  word 
cardinal  J  whether  used  of  things  or  persons,  or  as  the  appellative  of  a  certain 
clerical  order,  was  of  dubious  import,  being  used  in  vaiious  senses,  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  middle  ages.  We  also  know,  that  this  title,  anciently,  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but  was  common  tp 
nearly  all  the  churches  of  the  Latins:  nor  was  it  applied  only  to  what  are  called 
secular  clergymen,  but  likewise  to  rcpUar  ones,  as  abbots,  canons,  and  monks, 
though  with  some  difference  in  signification.  But  after  the  times  of  AUxandtr 
III,  the  common  use  of  the  word  was  gradually  laid  aside,  and  it  became  the 
exclusive  and  honorary  title  of  those  w1k>  bad  tne  risht  of  electiM  the  poDtiffii. 
When  we  undertake  to  investigate  the  origin  of  toe  college  ofcardauUs,  at 
Rome,  the  enquiry  is  not,  who  were  they  that  were  anciently  distinguished  from 
the  other  clergy  by  the  title  of  cardinals,  both  among  the  Latins  generally,  and 
at  Rome  in  particular ;  nor  is  the  object,  to  ascertain  the  original  import  aod  the 
propriety  of  the  term,  or  in  how  many  different  senses  it  was  used ;  but  the  sole 
enquiry  is,  whom  did  Hieciaus  II.  understand  by  the  appellation  ceardinals^  wb^n 
he  gave  to  the  cardinals  of  Rome  the  sole  power  of  etectiQg  the  pontiffs,  exclu- 
ding the  other  clergy,  the  soldiery,  the  citizens,  and  the  people  at  large.  If  this 
can  be  ascertained,  the  ori«n  or  the  college  of  cardinals,  will  be  seen ;  and  it 
will  likewise  appear,  how  &x  th«  modem  cardinala  difiej^  from  tboae  who  fisst 

Vol.  ii.  24 
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^  8.  NotwithstandiDg  JSTicolaus  II,  had  forbid  any  iDfringement 
on  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  ratify,  at  his  pleasure,  the  election 

held  the  office.  Now  the  answer  to  this  enquiry,  in  my  view,  is  manifest  from 
the  edict  of  Mcaiaus  itself  "  We  ordain,"  says  the  pontiff,  (according  to  Httgo 
of  Fleury,  in  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  &i.)  '*  that  on  the  demise  of  a  poo- 
tiff  of  this  universal,  Roman  church,  the  carduuu  bishops,  in  the  first  place,  nold 
a  solemn  consultation  among  themselves;  and  then,  forthwith  advise  with  the 
cardinal  clerks;  and  so  let  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  give  their  as- 
sent to  the  new  election."  The  pontiff  here,  very  obviously,  divides  the  cardi- 
nals who  are  to  elect  a  pope,  into  two  classes,  cardinal  bishops^  and  cardinal 
clerks.  The  former,  beyond  all  controversy,  were  the  seven  bishops  of  the  city 
and  its  dependent  territory,  the  comprovinaales  Episcopi,  as  Mcolaus  aflerwards 
calls  them,  borrowing  a  phrase  from  Leo  I.  [These  seven  bishops  were,  those 
of  Ostia  rOatien.sis,)  of  Porto  (Portuen&is,)  ofAU/ano  (Albanensis,)  of  5L  Rufina^ 
or  Silva  Candida,  of  Frascati  (Tusculanus,)  of  Palestrina  (Praenestinus,)  and  of 
La  Salnna  (Sabinensis.)  TV.]  These  seven  bishops,  long  before  this  period,  bore 
the  title  of  cardinal  bishops.  And  the  pontiff  himself  puts  this  construction  be- 
yond all  doubt,  by  indicating,  that  he  understood  the  cardinal  bishops  to  be  those, 
to  whom  belonged  the  consecration  of  a  pontiff,  after  his  election :  **  Because  the 
apostolic  see  can  have  no  metropolitan  over  it'*  (to  whom,  in  that  case,  would  be- 
long the  principal  part  in  the  ordination,)  ''the  cardinal  bishops j  undoubtedly, 
supply  the  place  or  a  metropolitan ;  for  they,  it  is,  who  raise  the  pontiff  elect,  to 
the  summit  of  his  apostolic  elevation."  And  that  it  was  the  custom,  for  those 
seven  bishops  above  named,  to  consecrate  the  Roman  pontiffs,  is  a  fact  known  to 
all  men.  These  cardinal  bishops,  therefore,  JS'icolaus  would  have  to  first  hold  a 
consultation  by  themselves,  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  candidates  for  the  high 
office  of  pontiff.  Immediately  afler,  they  were  to  call  in  the  cardinal  clerks,  and 
with  them,  as  forming  one  body  of  electors,  they  were  to  choose  a  pontiff.  Clerk 
here  is  the  same  as  presbyfer.  And  all  admit,  that  the  cardinal  jtresbyters  were 
the  ministers  who  had  charge  of  the  twenty-eight  parishes,  or  principal  church- 
es, in  Rome.  All  the  remaining  clergy  T>f  Rome,  of  whatever  rank  or  dignity, 
Jficolaus  excludes  expressly  from  the  office  of  electors  of  the  pontiffs.  And  yet, 
he  would  have  ''  the  clergy  and  the  people  give  their  assent  to  the  new  election  ;" 
that  is,  he  leaves  them,  woat  is  called,  a  negative  voice,  or  the  right  of  approving 
the  election.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  the  college  of  electors  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, who  were  aflerwards  denominated  cardinals  in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense 
of  the  word,  as  this  college  was  at  first  constituted  by  Nicolaus,  embraced  only 
two  orders  of  persons,  namely,  cardinal  bishops,  and  cardinal  clerks  or  presbyt- 
ers. And  of  course,  we  are  not  to  follow  Onuphr.  Panvinus,  (cited  by  Jo.  Ma- 
billony.  Comment,  in  Ordinem  Roman,  in  his  Museum  Italicum,  Tom.  ii.  p. 
cxv.)  who  undoubtedly  errs  when  he  says,  that  ^^ezoiuier  III.  added  the  cardinal 
bishops  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  And  they,  also,  are  to  be  disregarded,  who 
suppose  there  were  cardinal  deacons  in  the  electoral  collece,  from  the  beginning. 
There  were  indeed  then,  and  there  had  long  been,  as  there  are  at  the  present 
day,  cardinal  deacons  at  Rome,  that  is,  superintendents  of  the  diakemiae  9r 
churches,  from  whose  revenues  the  fK>or  are  supported,  and  to  which  hospitals 
%re  annexed.    But  Jfieolatis  committed  the  business  of  electing  the  pontiffs  sole- 

X*  to  such  cardinals  as  were  bishops  and  derks;  so  that  he  excluded  deacons^ 
nd  hence  in  the  diploma  of  the  election  of  Gregory  VII,  the  cardinals  are 
plainly  distinguished  from  deacons.  But  this  decree  of  JdcoUuts  could  not  ac- 
quire at  all  the  force  of  a  fixed  law.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  ^nsdm  of  Lucca,  (Li- 
broil,  contra  Wibertum,  Antipapam,  et  ejus  sequaces ;  in  the  Lectiones  antiq. 
of  H.  Casusius,  Tom.  iii.  Ft.  i.  p.  383.)  **  It  is  evident,  that  the  above  mentioe- 
ad  decree,"  (of  JVteo2ai»,  for  of  that  be  is  speaking,)  **  is  of  no  importance ;  nor 
did  it  ever  have  any  force.  And  by  saying  this,  I  do  not  injure  pope  JYtcciaiw, 
of  blessed  memory,  nor  derogate  at  all  from  his  honor. — ^Being  a  man,  he  could 
not  be  secured  against  doing  wrong.'*  Aisdm  is  speaking  especially  of  that  nut 
of  the  decree,  which  secures  to  the  emperors  the  right  of  confirming  the  elec- 
tions of  pontiffs :  but  what  he  says,  is  true  of  the  whole  decree.  For  those  who 
were  excluded  by  it  from  this  most  important  transaction ;  namely,  first,  the  seven 
palatine  judges,  as  they  were  called,  that  is,  ttie  Primicerius,  Seeundicerius,  Ar- 
carius,  SaeuUarius,  Protoseriniarius,  Primicerius  Defensorum,  and  the  Admisd- 
emUUor;  next,  the  higher  clergy,  who  filled  the  more  important  oflices,  and  also 
the  imfytw  «lergy,  pneiti,  deacons,  ^e.  and  lastly,  ttie  soldiery,  the  citizens^  and 
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of  a  pontiff,  yet  on  the  death  of  JVtcolaus^  in  )061,  the  Romans, 
at  the  instigation  of  Hildebrandy  then  archdeacon,  and  afterwards 
pontiflFof  Rome,  proceeded,  without  consulting  Ucnry  IV,  not  only 
to  elect,  but  to  consecrate  Ansdm  the  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Alexander  II.  When  the  news  of  this  reach- 
ed  Agnes f  the  mother  of  Henry,  through  the  bishops  of  Lombar- 
dy,  she  assembled  a  council  at  Basle ;  and  to  maintain  the  majes- 
ty and  authority  of  her  son,  then  a  minor,  she  there  had  Cadolaug, 
bishop  of  Parma,  appointed  pontiff,  who  took  the  name  of  Hono^ 
rius  11.  Hence  a  long  and  severe  contest  arose  between  the  two* 
pontic ;-  in  which  Alexander  indeed  prevailed,  but  be  could  neven 
bring  Cadolaus  to  abdicate  the  papacy.(15) 

§  9.  This  contest  was  a  trifle,  compared  with  those  direful  con^ 
flicts  which  CrregoryVUj  the  successor  of  Alexander,  and  whose! 
former  name  was  Hildebrand,  produced,  and  kept  up  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  of  obscure  parentage, 
once  a  monk  of  Clugni,  then  archdeacon  of  the  church  of  Rome,! 
and  for  a  long  time,  even  from  the  reign  of  Leo  IX,  he  had  gov-{ 
erned  the  pontic  by  his  counsels  and  influence ;  when,  in  thej 

the  common  people, — oomplained  that  injury  was  done  them ;  and  they  raised 
commotions  and  gave  trouble  to  the  cardinals y  whom  Mcolaus  had  constituted 
[sole  electors.]  Therefore,  to  appease  these  tumults,  Alexander  III,  thought 
proper  to  extend  and  enlarge  the  college,  of  those  now  called  cardinals  in  the 
restricted  sense.  And  he  accordingly  added  to  the  list  of  cardinals,  certain 
priests  of  high  rank,  namely,  the  prior,  or  arch-presbyter  of  the  Lateran  church, 
the  arch-presbyters  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  the  abbots  of  St. 
Paul  and  St.  Laurence  without  the  walls ;  and  after  these,  the  seven  jtalatine 
judges  which  have  been  mentioned.  See  Cenni,  Praef.  ad  Concil.  Lateran. 
Stephani  lU.  p.  xix.  Mahillony,  Comment,  ad  Ord.  Roman,  ex  Panvinio,  {>.  cxv. 
By  this  artifice,  the  higher  clergy ,  or  those  of  superior  rank,  were  vanquished, 
and  ceased  to  disturb  the  elections  of  the  cardinals.  For  the  heads  of  this  body 
of  clergy  being  admitted  into  the  electoral  college,  the  rest  could  neither  effect 
nor  attempt  any  thing.  The  inferior  clergy  still  remained.  But  they  were  re- 
duced to  silence,  in  the  same  way :  for  tneir  leaders,  the  cardinal  deacons,  or 
regionariiy  were  admitted  into  the  electoral  college ',  and  after  this,  the  whole 
mass  of  deacons,  subdeacons,  acolythists,  i^.  had  to  be  quiet.  But  which  of 
the  pontiffs  it  was,  whether  Alexander  III,  oi  some  other,  that  admitted  the  prin- 
cipal deacons  at  Rome  to  the  rank  of  cardinals,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. This  however,  I  am  sure  of,  that  it  was  done  in  order  to  pacify  the  inferi- 
or clergy,  who  were  dissatisfied  at  the  violation  of  their  rights.  Vvhen  all  the 
clergy,  ooth  the  higher  and  the  lower,  were  placated,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
exclude  the  Roman  people  from  the  election  of  pontiffs.  Hence,  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  III,  when  his  successor,  Victor  III.*  was  to  be  chosen,  the  assent 
and  approbation  of  neither  the  clerey,  nor  the  people,  were  sought,  as  had  al- 
ways been  done  before ;  but  the  coltese  of  cardmals  alone,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  people,  created  the  pontiff.  And  the  same  custom  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  age.  Some  tell  us,  that  Innocent  II,  [AD.  1130,]  was  chosen  by  the 
cardinals  only,  or  without  the  voice  of  the  cler^^y  and  people.  See  Pagi,  Brevi- 
ar.  Pontif  Romanor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  615.  I  grant,  it  was  so  :  but  it  is  also  true,  that 
this  election  of  Innocent  was  irregular  and  disorderly;  and  therefore  was  no  ex- 
ample of  the  ordinary  practice  at  that  time. 

(15)  Fred.  UgheUi,  Italia  sacra,  Tom.  ii.  p.  166.  Jo.  Jac,  Mascovita  de  rebm 
sub  Henrico  iv.  et.  v.  Lib.  i.  p.  7  ^.  Franc.  Pagi,  Br^viar.  Pontif.  Roman. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  385  &c.    Muratori,  Annali  d'  Italia,  Tom.  vi.  p.  214  &c. 

*  [It  should  read  Ludvs  IH ;  for  he  was  the  successor  of  Mexander  III,  where- 
as Victor  III  reigned  in  the  preceding  oentury.     TV.] 
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vear  1073,  and  during  the  very  obsequies  of  Alexander^  he  was 
hailed  pontiff,  by  the  concordant  suffrages  indeed  of  the  Romans, 
but  contrary  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  enjoined  by  the  decree  of 
J^icolaus.  When  the  election  was  laid  before  Henry  IV,  king  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  ambassadors  from  Rome,  he  gave  it  his  ap* 
probation ;  but  greatly  to  his  own  intury,  and  to  the  detriment  both 
of  the  church  and  the  public.(16)  For  HUdebrand  being  elevated 
to  the  chair  of  jS^.  Peter ^ — a  man  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and 
competent  to  the  greatest  undertakings,  intrepid,  sagacious,  and 
full  of  resources,  but  beyond  measure  proud,  pertinacious,  im- 
petuous, untractaUe,  and  destitute  of  true  religious  principle  and 
piety, — ^he  being  elevated,  I  say,  to  the  highest  post  in  the  chris* 
tian  commonwealth,  labored  daring  his  whole  life,  to  enlarge  the 
jurisdiction,  and  augment  the  opulence  of  the  see  of  Rome,  to 
subject  the  whole  church  to  the  sole  will  and  power  of  the  pontiff, 
to  exempt  all  clergymen  and  all  church  property,  wholly,  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  kings  and  prmces,  and  to  render  all  kingdoms 
tributary  to  St.  Peter.  The  extravagance  of  his  views,  and  the 
vastness  of  his  plans,  are  discoverable  in  those  noted  propositions, 
which  from  his  name  are  called  the  Dictates  of  Hildebrand.{n) 

(16)  The  writers  who  describe  the  life  and  achieyments  of  Gregory  VII,  are 
mentioned  by  Catp.  Sagittarius^  Introduct.  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  Tom.  i.  p.  667  &c. 
and  Jo.  And.  Schmidt,  in  his  Supplem.  Tom.  ii.  p.  627  &c.  But  especially  should 
be  consulted,  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  v.  Maii,  add.  xxv.  p.  568.  and  Jo  Mobil- 
Umy,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  vi.  Pt.  ii.  p.  406  &c.  Add,  Vita  Gre- 
goni  vii,  by  Just.  Christ.  Dithmar,  Francf.  1710.  8vo.  and  all  those  who  have 
written  theliistory  of  the  contest  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  )>ower», 
and  of  the  controversy  respecting  investitures.  [Also  Hildebrand  also  Papist  Gre- 
gor  vii.  and  seiner  Zeitalter,  by  /.  Voi^y  Weimar  1815.  8vo.     TV.] 

(17)  By  the  Dictates,  or  as  some  write  it,  the  Dictate,  of  Hildebrandy  are  to  be 
understood  xzvi  short  propositions,  relating  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiffii,  over  the  whole  cnurch,  and  over  states;  which  are  found  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Epistles  of  Gregory  VII.  inserted  between  the  55lh  and  56th  Epis- 
tles. See  Jo.  Harduin*s  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Ft.  i.  p.  1304.  and  nearly  all  the 
Ecclesiastical  Historians,  large  or  small.  Cues.  Barotums,  and  Christian  Lumts, 
(whose  full  Commentary  on  these  Dictates,  which  he  considers  most  sacred,  is 
among  his  Notes  and  Dissertations  on  the  Councils;  Opp.  Tom.  v.  p.  164.)  and 
nearly  all  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Roman  pontine  maintain,  that  these 
Dictates  were  drawn  up,  and  ratified,  perhaps  in  some  council,  by  Gregory  VII, 
himself:  and  therefore,  the  Protestants  have  not  hesitated  to  ascribe  them  to 
Hildebrand,  But  the  very  learned  French  writers,  Jo.  Launoy,  (Epistolar.  Lib. 
vi.  £p.  xiii.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  v.  Pt.  ii.  p.  309.)  A'ataUs  Alexanier,  (Historia 
eccles.  Saecul.  xi.  xii.  Tom.  vi.  Diss.  iii.  p.  7190  Antony  and  Francis  Pagi,  (the 
former  in  his  Critics  in  Baron,  the  latter  in  his  Breviarium  Pontif.  Roman.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  743.)  Lewis  Ellis  du  Pin,  and  many  others,  zealously  contend,  that  these 
propositions,  called  Dictates,  were  palmed  upon  HUdebrana,  by  some  craily  flat- 
tarer  of  the  Romish  see.  And  to  prove  this,  they  allege,  that  although  some  of 
tboee  sentences  express  very  well  the  views  of  tne  pontiff,  yet  there  are  others 
among  them  which  are  clearly  repugnant  to  his  opinions,  as  expressed  in  his 
Epistles.  The  French  have  tneir  reasons,  (which  need  not  be  here  deuiled,) 
ibr  not  admitting  that  any  pontiff  ever  spoke  so  arrogantly  and  loftily  of  his  own 
power  and  authority.  I  can  readily  concede,  that  so  far  as  respects  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  these  Dictates,  they  are  not  the  work  of  Gregory.  For  they  are 
void  of  all  order  and  connexion ;  and  many  of  them  also  of  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity.  But  Gregory,  who  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  genius,  if  he  hao  at- 
tempted to  draw  up  and  describe,  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  precogatives  of 
the  pontiffs,  would  have  expressed,  with  neatness  and  perspicuity,  what  he  had 
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^  10«  Nearly  the  whole  form  of  the  Latin  church,  therefore, 
was  changed  by  this  pontiff;  and  the  most  valuable  rights  of  coun- 
cils, of  bishops,  and  of  religious  societies,  were  subverted,  and 
transferred  over  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  evil,  however,  was 
not  equally  grievous,  throughout  the  countries  of  Europe  ;  for  in 
several  of  them,  through  the  influence  of  different  causes,  some 
shadow  of  pristine  liberty  and  customs  was  preserved.  Hilde^ 
brandf  as  he  introduced  a  new  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  would 
also  have  introduced  a  new  code  of  civil  law,  if  he  could  have  ac- 
complished tally  his  designs^  For  he  wished  to  reduce  all  king- 
doms into  fiefs  of  St.  Peter  ^  i.  e.  of  the  Roman  pontiffs;  and  to 
subject  all  causes  of  kings  and  princes,  and  the  interests  of  the 
whole  world,  to  the  arbitrement  of  an  assembly  of  bishops,  who 
should  meet  annually  at  Rome. (18)     But  neither  he,  nor  hissuc- 

reyoWed  in  his  own  mind.  But  the  matter  of  these  Dictates,  w  undoubtedly 
Hildebrand't:  for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  found,  couched  in  nearly  the 
same  terms,  here  and  there  in  his  Epistles.  And  those  which  seem  to  deviate 
from  some  assertions  in  his  epistles,  may,  without  much  difficulty,  be  reconciled 
with  them.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  person  collected  these  senten-* 
ces  out  of  his  epistles,  parti j^  the  printed  ones,  and  partly  such  as  are  lost  or  un* 
known,  and  perhaps  likewise  from  his  oral  declarations ;  and  then  published 
them  J  without  judgment,  and  without  arrangement. — [The  following  are  thv 
principal  propositions  which  compose  these  Dictates.  I.  '^  That  the  Romish 
church  was  rounded  by  our  Lord  alone.  11.  That  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  is 
justly  styled  universal.  III.  That  he  alone  can  depose  bishops,  and  restorer 
them.  IV.  That  his  legate  has  precedence  of  all  bishops  in  a  council,  though 
he  be  of  an  inferior  order;  and  can  issue  sentence  of  deposition  against  them. 
V.  That  the  pope  can  depose  absent  persons.  VI.  That  no  person,  among  oth- 
er tbinffs,  may  five  under  the  same  roof,  with  one  ezcomniunicated  by  the  pope. 
VII.  That  the  pope  alone  is  competent,  as  occasion  shall  require,  to  enact  new 
laws,  to  gather  new  congregations, — to  divide  rich  bishoprics,  and  to  unite  poor 
ones.  Vni.  That  he  alone  can  use  the  imperial  insignia.  IX.  That  all  princes 
should  kiss  his  feet  only. — XII.  That  it  is  lawful  for  him,  to  depose  emperors. — * 
XVI.  That  no  council,  without  his  order,  is  to  be  accounted  a  general  council. — 
XVin.  That  his  sentence  is  not  to  be  reviewed  by  any  one ;  while  he  alone 
can  review  the  decisions  of  all  others.  XIX.  That  he  can  be  judged  by  no  one. 
XX.  That  no  one  may  presume  to  condemn  a  person,  who  appeals  to  the  apos- 
tolic see.  XXI.  That  the  greater  causes  of  every  church,  should  be  carriea  up 
to  that  see.  XXII.  That  the  Romish  church  never  erred ;  nor  will  it,  according 
to  the  scriptures,  ever  err. — XXIV.  That  with  his  licence,  subjects  may  impeach 
[their  sovereigns.] — XXVI.  That  no  one  is  to  be  accounted  a  catholic,  who  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  Romish  church.  XXVII.  That  he  can  absolve  subjecUi 
from  their  allegiance  to  unrighteous  rulers.'*  See  HarduirCs  Concilia,  Tom.  vi. 
Pt.  i.  p.  1304.  &c.     TV.] 

(18)  Proofs  of  this  most  audacious  design,  which  are  above  all  exception  or 
doubt,  have  been  collected  by  learned  men ;  and  still  more  may  be  collected,  fiom 
the  epistles  of  this  pontiff,  ana  from  other  ancient  monuments.  In  his  Epist.  Lib.  ix. 
£p.  iii.  p.  1481.  (I  use,  all  along,  the  edition  of  Hardmny  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  Pt.  i.) 
he  prescribes  this  form  of  an  oath,  to  be  taken  by  future  kings  of  the  Romans  or 
emperors.  "From  this  hour  onward,  I  will  be  faithful,  with  upright  integrity, 
to  the  apostle  Peter,  and  to  his  vicar  pope  Gregory — and  whatever  the  said 
pope  shall  command  me,  under  the  following  form  :  hy  true  obedience^  (per  veram 
obedientiam,)  I  will  observe,  with  fidelity.  And  on  the  day  when  I  shall  first 
«ee  him,  I  will,  with  my  own  hands,  make  myself  a  vassal  (miles)  of  St.  Peter 
and  him."  What  is  this,  but  a,  feudal  oath,  (ligium,)  as  the  jurists  call  it ;  and 
a  perfect  vassalage  (hominiuoi)  .^  That  the  pontiffs  of  Rome  derived  all  their  - 
civil  power  from  the  kines  of  France,  is  a  fact  well  known.  And  yet  Gfegory 
contended,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  tributary  to  the  cburcn  ef  Rome ; 
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cessors,  could  fully  accomplish  this  arduous  design  ;  on  account, 
especially,  of  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  the  emperors,  and  of 
the  kings  of  France  and  England. 

and  he  directed  his  ambassadore,  to  demand  an  annual  contribution  or  tribute 
from  the  French.  Lib.  viii.  Ep.  xxiii.  p.  1476.  "  You  must  declare  to  all  the 
Francs,  and  command  them,  by  true  obedience,  that  each  family  is  to  pay,  annu- 
ally,  at  least  one  denarius,  to  St.  Peter,  if  they  recognize  him  as  their  faiher  and 
shepherd,  according  to  ancient  custom."  It  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
phrase,  by  true  obedience,  here  used,  denotes,  as  those  versed  in  antiquities  well 
Know,  that  the  injunctions  and  commands  to  which  it  was  annexed,  were  to 
be  inevitably  obeyed.  But  in  vain  did  Gregory  lay  this  command  upon  the 
French  ;  for  he  never  obtained  the  least  tribute  from  tiicm.  In  the  same  cpislle, 
ho  vainly  asserts,  that  Saxony  was  &  fief  of  the  Romish  church;  or,  that  CharU- 
mngru  had  presented  it  to  St.  Peter.  He  insolently  addresses  PkUip  I,  the  king 
of  France,  in  the  following  manner ;  (Lib.  vii.  Ep.  xx.  p.  14G8.)  ^'  Strive  to  the 
utmost,  to  make  St.  Peter  (i.  e.  the  pontiff*,  St.  Peter's  vicar)  your  debtor ;  for  in 
his  hands  are  your  kingdom  and  your  soul,  and  he  is  able  to  bind  and  to  loose 
you,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth."  He  endeavored  to  instill  the  same  princi- 
ples into  the  Spaniards,  as  into  the  French,  Lib.  x.  Ep.  vii.  '*  that  the  kinsdom 
of  Spain  was,  rrom  ancient  times,  the  property  of  St.  Peter — and  righteous^-  be- 
longs solely  to  tlie  Apostolic  see."  But  in  L.  x.  Ep.xxvii.  where  he  most  earnest- 
ly inculcates  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  has  to  acknowledge,  that 
the  record  of  this  important  transaction  was  worn  out  and  lost.  Yet  with  the 
Spaniards  he  was  rather  more  succes.sful,  than  with  the  French.  For  Peter  de 
Marca,  in  his  Hisloire  de  Beam,  Lib.  iv.  p.  331,  332,  proves  from  ancient  docu- 
ments, that  the  king  of  Arragon,  and  Bernkard  Count  of  Besalva,  promised  and 
paid  an  annual  tax  to  our  Gregory.  And  it  might  be  shown,  if  there  was  room 
for  it,  that  other  Spanish  princes  did  the  same.  William  the  Conqueror,  a  king 
of  enlarged  views,  and  a  most  watchful  guardian  of  his  rights,  when  Gregory 
required  him  to  pay  St.  Peter  s  denarius  [Peter-pence,]  and  to  render  bis  king- 
dom a  fief  of  St.  Peter,  replied  with  spirit :  ^*  Hubert  your  legate  has  admonish- 
ed me,  to  do  fealty  to  you  and  your  successors,  and  to  be  more  careful  to  send  the 
money  which  my  predecessors  were  accustomed  to  remit  to  the  Romish  church. 
One  of  these  I  accede  to,  the  other  I  do  not.  Fealty  I  have  not  done,  nor  will 
I  do  it. — The  money — when  there  shall  be  opportunity,  shall  be  transmitted." 
The  letter  of  king  WiUiam,  is  in  Steph.  Palvze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  127. 
With  this  answer,  Gregory  had  to  be  contented  ;  for,  though  be  might  fear  no 
other,  he  stood  in  fear  of  WHMam.  To  Geusa  king  of  Hungary,  he  writes,  Lib. 
ii.  Ep.  Ixx.  p.  1316.  thus  :  "  It  can  not  be  unknown,  we  think,  to  your  prudence, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  is  the  property  of  the  Apostle  Peter.'*  [He  had 
before.  Lib.  li.  Ep.  xiii.  p.  1273.  written  to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  claiming 
that  kingdom,  by  virtue  of  an  absolute  surrendery  of  it  to  the  see  of  Rome, 
made  by  king  Stephen,  and  in  consequence  of  an  acknowledgment  by  the  empe- 
ror Henry  II,  afler  conquering;  it,  that  it  belonged  to  St.  Peter.  And  as  Solomon 
had  done  homage  for  it  to  the  Icing  of  the  Teutones,  Gregory  now  threatens  him, 
with  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  unless  he  shall  acknowledge  the  Pope,  and  him 
only,  to  be  his  liege  Lord.  TV.]  He  labored  most  zealously,  to  brmg  the  more 
potent  princes  of  Germany  in  particular,  under  subjection  or  fealty  to  St.  Peter. 
Hence,  in  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  iii,  p.  1480.  he  strongly  exhorts  the  bishop  of  Padua,  to 
persuade  Wdpho  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  ower  German  chiefs,  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  to  subject  their  territories  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  Lib.  ix.  £p.  iii.  p. 
1480.  ^^  We  would  have  you  admonish  Duke  Wdpko,  to  do  homage  to  St.  Pe- 
ter.— For  we  wish  to  place  him  wholly  in  the  bosom  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  draw 
him  in  a  special  manner  into  bis  vassalage.  If  you  shall  find  such  a  disposition 
in  him,  or  in  other  men  of  power,  influenced  b^  love  of  St.  Peter,  labor  to  bring 
them  to  do  fealty."  He  approaches  Sueno,  king  of  Denmark,  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  li.  p. 
1300.  with  much  flattery,  to  persuade  him,  <^  To  commit,  with  pious  devotedness, 
his  kingdom  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  obtain  for  it  the  support  of  his 
authority."  Whether  he  was  more  successful  in  Denmark,  than  lo  England 
and  France,  I  know  not ;  but  in  other  places,  his  eflfbxts  certainly,  were  not 
fruitless.  A  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  the  Russians,  (to  whom  he  addressed 
the  Ixxiv.  Ep.  Book  ii.  p.  1319.)  came  to  Rome,  "  and  wished  to  obtain  the  king- 
dom," (which  he  expected  to  inherit  from  his  father,)  "  by  gift  from  St.  Peter, 
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§11.  Cfregory  was  more  successful,  in  extending  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Romish  church  in  Italy,  or  enlarging  the  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter.  For  he  persuaded  Matilda^  the  daughter  of  jBont- 
face,  the  very  opulent  duke  and  marquis  of  Tuscany,  who  was  a 
very  powerful  Italian  princess,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of 
peculiar  intimacy,  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  Godfrey  the 
Hump-backed,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  of  her  mother  Beatrix^  in 
the  year  1076  or  1077,  to  make  the  church  of  Rome  heir  to  all 
her  estates,  both  in  Italy,  and  out  of  it.  A  second  marriage  of 
this  veij  heroic  and  prosperous  lady,  in  the  year  1089,  with 
Wdfy  [or  Gttc/pA,]  the  son  of  Wtlfj  duke  of  Bavaria,  contracted 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff  Urban  II.  seemed  to  pre* 
judice  this  donation.  But  being  repudiated  by  her  husband,  in 
the  year  1095,  and  thus  again  made  free  and  independent,  MatiU 
day  in  the  year  1102,  formally  renewed  the  donation.(19)  The 
pontiffs  indeed  had  to  encounter  severe  contests,  first  with  the  em- 
peror Henry  V,  and  then  with  others,  respecting  this  splendid  in- 
heritance ;  nor  were  they  so  fortunate  at  last,  as  to  secure   the 

through  the  hands  of  Gregory,  poying  due  ftaliy  to  St.  Peters  the  Prince  of  Apo9» 
des  :*  the  import  of  which  language,  will  be  quite  inteUigible,  from  what  ha* 
been  laid.  uregoiy  granted  his  "  devout  vrayeTf'  being  certainly  not  backward 
to  perform  such  offices,  and  **  in  behalf  or  St.  Peter,  committed  the  government 
of  tbe  kingdom'*  to  the  Russian  prince.  More  such  examples  might  be  addu- 
ced. DemetriuSf  sumamed  Suinimerj  Duke  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  was  crea- 
ted a  king,  bv  Gresory,  in  the  year  1076,  and  was  solemnly  inaugurated  at  Salo- 
na,  by  tbe  rontilrs  Legate,  on  the  condition,  that  he  should  annually  pay  to 
St.  Peler,  on  Easter  day,  a  tribute  of  two  hundred  colden  Byzantines,  [a  Grecian 
golden  coin,  of  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-four  Carats.  iSchl.'\  See  Du  Mont's 
Corps  Diplomatique,  Tome  i.  Ft.  i  no.  88.  p.  53.  Jo.  Lucius,  de  regno  Dalma- 
tiae,  Lib.  ii.  p.  85.  Cp  to  this  time,  however,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
held  tbe  sovereignty  over  the  province  of  Croatia.  Boleslaus  II,  king  of  Poland,, 
bavins  killed  Stamslaus,  bishop  of  Cracow,  Gregory  not  only  excommunicated 
him,  but  likewise  deprived  him  of  his  crown ;  and  not  contented  with  this  se- 
verity, he  by  a  special  mandate  forbid  the  Polish  bishops,  to  crown  any  one  king 
of  Poland,  without  first  obtaining  tbe  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Dlugoss, 
Historia^olon.  Tom.  i.  p.  295.  But  I  desist. — If  Gregory's  success  had  equal- 
led his  wishes  and  his  purpose,  all  Europe  would  at  this  day  have  been  one  great 
empire  of  St.  Peter,  or  tributarv  to  tbe  Roman  pontiffs ;  and  all  kings  feudal 
lords  or  vassals  of  St.  Peter.  But  Gregory  did  not  utterly  fail  in  his  attempts. 
For  from  bis  time  onward,  the  state  of  the  whole  of  Europe  was  changed  ;  and 
many  of  the  ricbts  and  prerogatives  of  emperors  and  kings  were  either  abridged 
or  annulled.  Among  those  annulled,  was  the  right -of  the  emperor  to  ratify  the 
election  of  a  pontiff,  «vhich  became  extinct  in  Gregory f  and  could  never  aAer  be 
revived. 

(19)  The  life  and  achievements  of  this  extraordinary  princess,  (than  whom, 
the  Roman  church  had  no  stronger  bulwark  against  the  emperors,  and  Gregory 
VII,  no  more  obedient  daughter,)  are  described  by  Bened.  Luchin,  Domin.  MeUinj 
Felix  Contelorius,  Julius  de  Puteo,  and  especially,  by  Fran.  Maria  Florentini,  in 
his  Monuments  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  written  in  Italian  ;  and  by  Bened.  Bo- 
cMni,  in  his  Uistoria  manasterii  Podalironensis,  which  was  founded  oy  her.  The 
ancient  bio^apbies  of  her,  one  by  Donizo,  and  another  anonymous,  are  given  by 
Godf.  Willtam  von  Leibnitz,  in  his  Scriptores  Brunsv icons.  Tom.  i.  p.  629  Slc. 
and  by  Lud.  Anton.  Muratori,  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  v.  p.  335 
&c.  with  notes ;  and  also  the  formula  of  her  second  donation,  mentioned  above. 
Well  worth  perusing,  also,  are  the  remarks  concerning  this  woman  of  so  mascu- 
line an  understanding,  which  are  found  in  the  Ori^ines  Goelphicae,  Tom.  i.  Lib. 
iii.  cap.  ▼.  p.  444  &e.  and  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  in.  p.  303  £c.  where  also  is  an 
account  of  her  second  husband  Wslf, 
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whole  of  it  to  St.  Peter ;  yet  after  various  struggles  and  hazards, 
they  Hucceeded  in  detaining  no  small  share  of  it,  which  they  hold 
to  this  day.(20) 

<^  12.  The  design  of  Cfregory  VII,  to  raise  the  church  above 
all  human  authority,  and  to  render  it  perfectly  free  and  inde- 
pendent, was  obstructed  especially  by  those  two  capital  vices  of 
the  European  clergy,  concubinage  and  simony.  The  Roman 
pontifis,  from  the  times  of  Stephen  IX.  had  combatted,  with  zeal, 
but  without  much  success,  on  account  of  their  inveteracy,  these 
monstrous  vices.  (21)     Cfregory ^  therefore,  in  the  second  year  of 

(^)  Some  distinguished  men  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  conveyance,  that 
MatUdn  gave  to  the  church  of  Rome,  only  her  aUodial  poBsesaions,  and  not  the 
territories  which  she  held  as  fiefs  of  the  empire;  and  of  coarse,  that  she  did  not 
include  in  the  donation  the  marauisate  of  Tuscany,  and  the  duchjjr  of  SpoUto. 
For  she  sa^s:  Ego  Mathildis — deai  et  obtuli  ecclesiae  S.  Petri — omnia  bona  mea 
jure  praprietetrio^  tam  quae  tunc  habueram,  quam  ea,  quae  in  antea  acquisitura 
erara,  sive  jure  succes8ior\^s,  sive  alio  quocunque Jure  ad  me  pertinent.  See  the 
Origines  Guelph.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  iii.  p.  148  &c.  But  I  doubt,  whether  this  is  so 
clear,  that  it  must  be  admitted  without  hesitation.  For  the  words  jurepropriA- 
turiOf  from  which  learned  men  conclude,  that  Matilda  gave  to  St.  Peter,  only 
what  flhe  possessed  jure  proprietario,  or  her  allodiai  possessiona,  manifest- 
ly refer,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  not  to  the  possession  by  the  owner,  bat 
to  the  mode  of  the  gifl ;  and  are  to  be  construed  with  the  verbs  dedi  and  ob- 
tulL  The  princess  does  not  say :  "  I  have  given  all  the  estates  which  I  possess 
and  hold  jure  proprietario  ;"  which  had  she  said,  we  must  have  acceded  to  the 
opinion  of  the  learned  gentlemen  ;  but  she  says,  **  I  have  given  all  my  estates 
to  the  church  jure  proprietario  f'  i.  e.  it  is  my  will,  that  the  church  should  pos- 
sess all  my  estates,  jure  proprietario,  as  their  real  property.  Beaides,  the  words 
which  follow,  refute  the  construction  of  the  learned  sentlemen.  Had  Matilda 
intended  to  include  only  what  she  possessed  jure  aUodti,  she  could  not  have  said, 
as  she  does  say  :  "whether  belonging  to  me,  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  {aUo 
4fM>cunqfue  jure)  by  any  other  right  whatever."  -Certainly,  she  excludes  no  spe- 
cies of  possessions ;  but  by  using  this  very  comprehensive  language,  embraces 
all.  Possibly,  some  one  however,  may  object  and  say  :  The  charch  of  Rome 
never  contended,  that  the  fiefs  of  the  empire,  which  Matilda  possessed,  were  in- 
cluded in  this  donation ;  and  therefore  they  claimed  only  her  allodial  possessions. 
I  am  not  sure,  that  such  was  the  fact :  many  reasons  induce  me  to  helieve,  that 
the  pontiffs  wished  to  secure  to  their  church  aU  the  estates  of  Matilda.  But  al- 
low it  to  be  so,  as  I  cannot  now  go  into  the  enquiry ;  that  fact  will  not  disprove 
^vhat  I  contend  for.  Our  enquiry  is  not,  how  moderate  were  the  Roman  pontifla 
in  claiming  the  property  bequeathed  to  them  hy  Matilda,  but  what  is  the  import 
of  the  words  used  m  the  bequest. 

r21)  Monstrous  vice*,  we  may  justly  call  them.  For  although  no  honest  man 
will  deny,  that  in  hunting  down  these  vices,  Gregory  violated  not  only  the  prin- 
ciples or  religion,  but  also  those  of  natural  justice  and  equity,  and  committed 
'deeds  without  number,  that  were  most  incompatible  with  the  character  he  pro- 
fessed to  sustain  ;  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  evils  of  no  slight  magni- 
tude, resulted  from  both  these  vices  of  the  clergy,  to  the  charch  and  to  civil  soci- 
ety;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  that  restraint  should  be  laid  upon  them.  Very 
many  among  the  married  clergy,  were  pious  and  upright  men,  whom  Cfregory 
ought  to  have  spared.  But  there  were  also,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  a  vast  nuni- 
ber,  not  only  or  priests  and  canons,  but  likewise  of  monks,  implicated  in  illicit 
amours ;  who  kept  concubines  under  the  name  of  wives,  which  they  dismissed 
at  their  pleasure,  substituting  others,  and  oilen  a  plurality,  in  their  place ;  who 
basely  sc^uandered  the  property  of  the  churches  and  colleges  which  tney  served, 
even  dividing  it  up  among  their  spurious  ofispring,  and  committed  other  insuf- 
ferable offences.  How  extensive  the  crime  of  simony  had  become,  in  this  sge, 
and  what  pernicious  effects  it  produced  every  where,  will  be  manifest,  from 
those  examples,  (not  to  mention  innumerable  others,)  which  the  Benedictine 
monks  have  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  their  GaUia  Christiana.  I  will  give 
a  few  specimens.    In  the  first  volume  of  this  excellent  work,  Append.  Docum* 
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his  reign,  or  AD.  1074,  attacked  them  with  increased  energy  andj 
firmness ;  for  in  a  council  held  at  Rome,  he  renewed  all  the  laws' 
of  the  former  pontiffs  against  simony,  severely  forbidding  tlie  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  benifices;  and  enacted,  that  no  priests  should/ 
henceforth  marry,  and  that  such  as  now  had  either  wives  or  con-| 
cubines,  should  relinquish,  either  thenij  or  the  sacred  office.  AC-l 
ter  these  enactments,  he  wrote  letters  to  all  bishops,  requiring! 
them  to  obey  these  decrees,  on  pain  of  incurring  severe  punish-' 
ments;  and  also  sent  ambassadors  into  Germany,  to  Henry  iy,j 
king  of  the  Romans,  demanding  of  him  a  council,  for  trying  the ; 
causes  of  those  especially,  who  were  contaminated  with  simony,  ) 
^13.  Both  these  decrees  appeared  very  proper,  salutary,  and 
accordant  with  the  principles  of  the  religion  of  the  age  ;  for  it  was 
then  maintained,  that  priests  should  be  elected,  and  that  they 
ought  to  live  single,  i  et  both  gave  rise  to  the  most  lamenta-^ 
ble  contentions,  and  to  very  great  calamities.  When  the  decree 
respecting  celibacy  was  promulged,  horrible  tumults  were  excited 
in  most  of  the  -countries  of  Europe,  by  those  priests,  who  were 
connected  with  either   lawful  wives  or  concubines  :(22)  many  of  ; 

p.  5.  we  have  the  document,  by  which  Bernard  a  viscount,  and  Froterius  a  bish- 
op give,  or  rather  openly  sell,  to  Bernard  Aimar  and  to  his  son,  the  bishopric  of 
Aihy,  reserving  to  themselves  a  large  part  of  its  revenues.  Immediately  aAer, 
follows  a  writing  of  Pontius  a  count,  in  which  he  bequeathes  to  his  wife,  this 
bishopric  of  Ally,  [and  moieties  of  another  bishopric,  and  an  abbey;  the  reversion 
of  which,  at  her  death,  was  to  belong  to  his  cnildrcn  :]  Ego  Pontius  dono  tibi 
dilectae  sponsae  meae  episcopatum  Albicnsero — cum  ipsa  ecclesia  et  cum  omni 
adjaceniia  sua — et  medietatem  de  episcopatu  Nemanso— et  medietatem  de  Abba- 
tia  S.  Aegidii : — post  obituni  tuum  remaneat  ipsius  alodis  ad  infantes  qui  de  me 
erunt  creati.  Siniilnr  and  even  worse  instances,  are  stated,  p.  24,  37.  and  else- 
where. In  vol.  ii.  Append,  documentorura,  p.  173.  there  is  a  letter  of  the  cler-r 
gy  of  Limoges,  in  which  they  humbly  entreat  William,  count  of  Aquitain,  that 
he  would  not  sell  the  bisiiopric,  [and  to  give  them  a  pastor,  not  a  devourer  of 
the  flock  :]  Rugamus  tuaui  pietatem,  ne  propter  mundiale  lucrum  vendas  S. 
Stephani  l(x:um ;  quia  si  tu  veiidis  episcopaiia,  ipse  nostra  manducabit  comma- 
nia. —  Mitte  nobis  ovium  oustodem,  non  devoratorem.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  179.  Ade* 
mar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  laments,  that  he  "had  heretofore  simoniacally  sold  the 
charge  of  souls  to  abbots  that  purchased  of  him."  In  fact,  it  appears  from  au- 
thors and  documents,  which  are  above  all  exceptions,  that  the  licentiousness  of 
tills  age  in  bu\'ing  and  selling  Sacred  offices,  exceeded  all  bounds  and  almost  all 
credibility.  I  will  subjoin  only  one  shoit  extract  from  Abbo's  Apologeticura,  in 
Pithoeus^ Codf.K  Canon,  ecclcsiae  Romanae,  p.  398.  which  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  containing  the  argument,  by  which  the  traders  in  sacred  offices  attempted  to 
justify  their  base  conduct.  '*  ^'here  seems  to  be  almost  nothing  appertaining  to 
the  church,  which  is  not  put  upon  sale ;  viz.  bishoprics,  presbyterships,  deacon- 
rics,  and  the  other  lower  ordcis,  archdeaconries  also,  deaneries,  supermtenden- 
cies,  treasurers  offices,  baptisteries." — ^*  And  these  traffickers  are  accustomed  to 
oiTer  the  cunning  excuse,  that  they  do  not  buy  the  blessingfhy  which  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  conveyed,  but  the  properly  of  the  church,  or  the  possessions  of 
the  bishop/*  [non  se  emere  bencdictionem,  qua  percipitur  |[ratia  Spiritus  Sancti, 
•ed  res  ecclesiarum,  vel  possessions  episcopij.  An  acute  distinction  truly  ! — [So 
also,  Glaber  Radulphvs,  Lib.  v.  cap.  v.  says,  of  the  Italian  churches,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  this  century  :  "  All  ecclesiastical  offices  were  at  that  time  as  much  ac- 
counted things  vendabie,  as  merchandise  is  in  a  common  market."     ScM.] 

(22)  The  histories  of  those  times  are  full  of  the  oommotions,  excited  by  those 
priests  who  had  either  wives  or  concubines.  For  an  account  of  the  insurrections 
among  the  German  preists,  see  Car.  Sigonins,  de  regno  Italiae,  Lib.  ix.  Tom.  II. 
p.  557.  and  Seb.  Tengnagd's  Collectio  veter.  monumentor.  p.  45,  47,  54  &c.  and 
Che  other  writers  of  German  history.    [Two  councils  were  held  in  Germany, 

Vol.  II.  26 
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(^whom,  especially  in  the  Italian  province  of  Milan,  were  willing 
rather  to  relinquish  the  priesthood,  than  to  part  with  their  wives : 
and  accordingly,  they  seceded  from  the  church  of  Rome  ;  and 
they  branded  the  pontiff  and  his  adherents,  who  condemned  the 
marriage  of  priests,  with  the  odious  appellation  of  Palcrtnt,  i.  e. 
Manichaeans.(23)     The  impartial,  however,  though  they  wished 

Eriests  to  lead  single  lives,  blamed  Gr^ory  for  two  things :  firsts  that 
e  fell  indiscriminately  upon  the  virtuous  and  the  profligate,  with 
equal  severity ;  and  dissolved  the  most  honorable  marriages,  to 
the  great  disgrace  and  hazard  and  grief,  of  husbands,  wives,  and 
:  children  :(24)  and  secondlifj  that  he  did  not  correct  the  married 

one  at  Erfurtb,  and  the  other  at  Mayence,  in  which  the  paoal  decree  ajpinst  the 
marriace  of  priests  was  made  known.  But  in  both,  tumults  were  excited ;  and 
the  adherents  of  the  pope  were  in  jeopardy  of  their  liyes,  especially  the  abp.  of 
Mayence,  and  the  papal  le^te  the  bp.  of  Chur.  The  German  clergy  said  :  "  they 
would  rather  lose  their  priesthood,  than  part  with  their  wives.  JLet  him  who 
despises  men,  see  whence  be  can  procure  tmgda,  for  the  churches."  See  TH^As- 
miu8,  in  Chron.  Hirsaug.  and  LAmbert  of  Ascbaffenb.  ad  ann.  1074.— The  cler- 
gy of  Passau,  when  the  papal  prohibition  was  published,  said  to  their  bp.  Mtmawn ' 
**  That  they  neither  could  nor  would  abandon  the  custom,  which  it  was  clear 
they  had  followed  from  ancient  times,  under  all  preceding  bishops."  The  French 
also,  declared,  in  an  assembly  at  Paris,  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  pope's  in- 
supportable yoke  to  be  laid  upon  them.  See  Mansi,  suppl.  Concil.  Tom.  II.  p.  5. 
Schi.l — Of  the  commotions  in  England,  WUUamaf  Paris  treats,  Histor.  major, 
Lib.  1.  p.  7.  For  those  in  the  Netherlands  and  irance,  see  the  Epistles  of  the 
clergy  of  Cambray  to  those  of  Bremen,  in  behalf  of  their  wires,  in  Jo.MabiUony's 
Anna!.  Benedict,  Tom.  V.  p.  634.  and  the  Epistle  of  the  clergy  of  Noyon  to  those 
of  Cambray,  in  MabiUony^s  Museum  Italicum,  Tom.  I.  p.  128.  How  great  a 
commotion  this  thine  produced  in  Italy,  and  especially  amons  the  Milanese,  is 
folly  stated  by  Amtupk  senior,  and  Latubilf,  historians  of  Milan ;  extant  with 
notes,  in  Muratori*s  Scriptores  rerum  Italic.  Tom.  IV.  p.  36  &c.  Each  of  these 
historians  favors  the  marriage  of  priests,  in  opposition  to  Gregory  and  the 
pontifiii. 

(23)  Paterini  was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the  PauUeiant  or  ManichaeoMS 
were  designated  in  Italy,  (who  are  well  known  to  have  migrated  from  Bulgaria 
to  Italy  in  this  age,^  and  who  were  the  same  as  were  also  called  Cathari.  In 
process  of  time,  this  became  the  common  appellation  of  all  heretics ;  as  might 
easily  be  shown  by  many  examples  from  wnters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  Respecting  the  origin  of  the  name,  there  are  many  opinions,  the 
most  probable  of  whicn  is,  that  which  derives  it  from  a  certain  maee,  called  Po- 
taria.  where  the  heretics  held  their  meetinffs.  And  a  part  of  the  city  of  Milan, 
is  still  vulsarly  called  PaUariaj  or  CotUrtSa  de  Pattari.  See  the  notes  on  Ar-^ 
nulphug  Mediolan.  in  MuratorVs  Scriptores  rer.  Italicar.  Tom.  IV.  p.  39.  Saxhts 
ad  Sigoniumf  de  regno  Italiae,  Lib.  ix.  Opp.  Sigon.  Tom.  II.  p.  536.  An  opin- 
ion has  prevailed,  perhaps  originating  from  Si^onius,  that  this  name  was  given  at 
Milan,  to  those  priests,  who  retained  their  wives  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pontimi,^and  who  seceded  from  the  Romish  church.  But  it  appears  from  Armdpk 
and  other  ancient  writers,  that  it  was  not  the  married  priesU  that  were  called 
Paterim,  but  that  these  priests  gave  that  appellation,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  such 
friends  of  the  ponti&,  as  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  cler^jinen.  See  Ar^ 
Hulphy  Lib.  III.  cap.  x.  and  the  copious  and  learned  proofs  of  this  fru^t,  by  £ntom. 
Pi^,Criticain  annal.  Baron.  Tom.  IV.  ad  ann.  1056.  §  HI.  and  Lud.  Ant,  M^ 
ratori,  Antiaq.  Ital.  medii  aevi.  Tom.  V.  p.  82.  Nor  need  we  look  fkrther  for 
the  ori^n  or  this  term  of  reproach.  For  the  Mani^uuans,Bnd  their  brothers,  the 
PmiliaanSf  were  opposed  to  marriage ;  which  they  considered  as  an  institution 
of  the  evil  demon :  and  therefore,  such  as  held  the  marriage  of  priests 
to  be  lawful  and  right,  by  applying  tne  designation  Paterini  to  the  pontiirs,  and 
their  adherents,  who  prohibited  sucn  marriages,  would  represent  them  as  follow* 
inc  the  opinions  of  the  Manichaeans. 

T24)  For  there  was  a  vast  difference,  among  those  priests  who  were  more  at- 
tached to  their  women,  than  to  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs ;  all  of  them  being,  by 
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^^^^Sy^  ^ith  moderation,  and  with  only  ecclesiastical  penalties ; 
but  delivered  them  over  to  the  civil  magistrates,  to  be  prosecuted, 
deprived  of  their  property,  and  subjected  to  indignities  and  suf- 
ferings of  various  kinds.(25) 

^  14.  This  first  conflict  gradually  subsided,  in  process  of  time, 
through  the  firmness  and  perseverance  of  the  pontiff:  nor  was 
there  any  one,  among  the  European  sovereigns,  disposed  to  be- 
come the  patron  of  clergymen's  wives.  But  the  conflict  arising 
from  the  other  law,  (that  for  the  suppression  of  simony^)  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  be  closed  ;  and  being  protracted  through  many 
years,  it  involved  both  the  church  and  the  state  in  very  great  ca- 
lamities and  distress.(26)  Henry  IV.  received  indeed  the  legates 
of  the  pontiff  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  he  commended  the  pon- 

no  meaDs,  equally  censurable.  The  better  sort  of  them,  among  whom  those  of 
Milan  stood  conspicuous,  also  those  of  the  Netherlands,  and  some  others,  only 
wished  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  church  ;  maintaining,  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  a  priest  before  his  ordination,  to  marry  one  wife,  a  virgin, 
and  no  more.  And  they  supported  their  opinions,  by  the  authority  of  Ambrose, 
Se  Jo.  Petri.  PuriceUi  Diss,  utrum  S.  Ambrosius  clero  suo  Mediolan.  permiserit, 
ut  virgini  somel  nubere  possent  \  republished  in  Muratori's  Scriptores  rer.  Itali- 
car.  Tom.  IV.  p.  233  ^.  With  this  class  of  priests,  Gregory  and  the  other  Ro- 
man pontiffs  ouffht,  as  some  advocates  of  the  pontiffs  have  themselves  acknowl- 
edged, to  have  ^en  more  indulgent,  than  to  those  who  claimed  the  right  of  mar- 
rying many  wives,  and  those  who  advocated  concubinage.  The  case  of  the 
monks  also,  whose  vows  bound  them  to  perpetual  celibacy,  was  verv  different  from 
that  of  priests,  who  were  unwilling  to  be  separated  from  their  children  and  tlieir 
lawful  wives,  whom  they  bad  espoused  with  upright  intentions. 

(25)  Tkeodoric  of  Verdun,  Epistola  ad  Gregorium  VII.  in  Martene*s  Thesaa* 
rus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  I.  p.  206.  **  '^^^7  P^^  ^^,  ^  ^^^  greatest  confusion,  for 
this,  that  I  should  ever  admit  of  a  law  tor  restraining  the  incontinence  of  the 
clergy,  by  the  intemperate  proceedings  of  laymen.^'  (per  laicoruminsanias.)  --^^ 
**  Nor  must  you  suppose,  tliat  persons  of  these  sentiments,  when  they  brine  for- 
ward such  vindications,  wish  to  encourage  incontinence  in  the  clergy.  They 
sincerely  desire  to  see  them  lead  blameless  lives ;  but  they  wish  to  have  only  the 
restraints  of  ecdesiastieal  terrors,  as  is  proper,  held  out  to  them."  (nee  aiiter, 
quam  oportet,  ecclesiasticae  ultionis  eenBuram  mtentari  gaudent.) 

(26)  We  have  numerous  histories,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  this  famous 
contest  about  investitures,  which  was  so  calamitous  to  a  large  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  being  commenced  by  Gregory  VU,  was  carried  on  by  him'  and 
the  succeeding  pontins,  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the  emperors  Henry  tW.  and  V. 
on  the  other.  Yet  few,  if  any  of  these  histories,  are  entirely  impartial.  For  all 
the  writers  espouse  the  cause  either  of  the  popes,  or  of  the  emperors ;  and  they 
decide  the  controversy,  not  (as  in  my  opinion  they  should  do,)  by  the  laws  then 
in  force,  and  according  to  the  principles  then  universally  admitted,  but  according 


also  in  nis  Opp.  Tom.  Vl.  Those  who  defend  Henry  ll^.  are  collected  by  Meleh, 
Goldastus,  in  his  Replicatio  contra  Gretserum  et  Apologia  pro  Henrico  I V.  Han- 
ov.  1611.  4to.  Of  the  modems,  besides  the  Centunatoies  Maj||deburffenses,  Bo- 
romuSf  the  writers  of  Germanic  and  Italian  history,  and  the  bio^^raphers  of  Ma- 
tUda,  the  reader  may  consult  Jo.  SchUteruSj  de  hbertate  ecclesiae  Germanicae, 
Lib.  IV.  p.  481  ^.  Christy  TTurmasiuSj  Historia  contentionis  inter  imperium  et 
sacerdotium  :  Henr.  Meibomius,  de  jure  investitursB  episcopalis ;  in  the  Scriptores 
rer.  Germanicarum.  Tom.  III.  Just.  Ohr.  Dithmar,  Histona  belli  inter  imperium 
et  sacerdotium,  Francf  1714.  8vo.  and  others.  Superior  to  all  these  in  learning, 
is  Henry  JVoritj  in  his  Istoria  delle  investiture  della  dignita  ecclesiastiche,  which 
was  published,  afler  the  death  of  this  creat  man,  Mantua  1741.  Fol.  It  is  a  very 
learned  work,  but  unfinished,  and  defective ;  and,  what  is  not  surprising  in  a 
friend  of  the  pontiffs,  or  a  cardinal,  not  candid  towards  the  adfrersaries  of  the 
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tiff's  design  of  putting  an  end  to  iimony.  But  neither  he,  nor  the 
German  bishops,  would  grant  leave  to  the  legates,  to  assemble  a 
council  in  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  those  who  were 
guilty  of  simony.  The  next  year  therefore,  AD.  1075,  in  a  new 
council  at  Rome,  Gregory  proceeded  still  further ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  he  excommunicated  some  of  the  favorites  of  kiiig 
Henry,  whose  advice  and  assistance  he  was  said  to  have  used  in 
the  sale  of  benefices  ;  and  likewise  certain  bishops  of  Germany 
and  Italy:  and  in  the  next  place,  he  decreed,  that  "whoever 
should  confer  a  bishopric  or  abbacy,  or  should  receive  an  investure 
from  the  hands  of  any  layman,  should  be  excommunicated. "(27) 
For  it  had  long  been  customary  with  the  emperors,  and  kings  and 
princes  of  Europe,  to  confer  the  larger  benefices,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  monasteries,  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  a  staff.  And 
as  this  formal  inauguration  of  the  bishops  and  abbots,  was  the 
main  support,  both  of  the  power  claimed  by  kings  and  emperors 
to  create  whom  they  chose  bishops  and  abbots,  and  also  of  the  li- 
centious sale  of  sacred  offices  to  the  highest  bidders,  or  of  simo- 
ny ;  the  pontiff  judged,  that  the  custom  ought  to  be  wholly  ex- 
tirpated and  suppressed. (28) 

pontifis,  or  the  emperors.  With  advantage,  also,  may  be  consulted,  Jo.  Jac, 
Mascov's  Commentarii  de  rebus  imperii  Germao.  sub.  Henrico  IV.  et  V.  Lips. 
1749.  4to. 

(27)  See  Jint.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronium,  Tom.  IV.  ad  ann.  1075.  Henr.  JSToris, 
Istoria  delle  invcetiture,  p.  39  &c.  Christ.  Lupvs^  Scholia  et  Diss,  ad  Concilia, 
Opp.  Tom.  VI.  p.  39  &c.  44  &c, 

(28)  I  must  be  allowed  here  to  go  into  an  investigation,  respecting  the  rite  of  in- 
augurating bishops  and  abbots  with  the  rin^  and  staff;  because  it  is  misunderstood 
by  many,  and  not  very  intelligibly  explamed  by  others.  Amone  these  last,  I 
may  place  the  name  of  Henry  Aoris,  the  author  of  a  History  of  investitures,  in 
Italian ;  for  in  chap.  III.  p.  56.  where  he  treats  of  the  motives,  which  induced 
Gregory  to  prohibit  investitures,  though  he  states  many  things  well,  and  better 
than  other  writers  do,  yet  he  does  not  see  through  the  whole  tiling,  and  he  omits 
some  circumstances  important  to  bo^known.  The  investiture  itself  of  hishopB 
and  abbots,  undoubtedly,  commenced  at  the  time  when  the  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes  of  Eurooe  conferred  on  them  the  possession  and  use  of  territories,  forests, 
fields,  and  castles.  For  according  to  the  laws  of  those  times,  (and  they  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  operate,)  persons  holding  territories  &c.  by  favor  of  the  emperors 
and  sovereigns,  were  not  considered  to  be  in  legal  possession  of  them,  until  they 
had  repaired  to  the  court,  sworn  fealty  to  the  sovereign,  and  recieved  from  his  hand 
the  token  of  the  transfer  and  dominion  of  the  property.  But  the  mode  of  inaugura- 
ting or  investing  b'lBhopa  and  abbots,  with  the  rin^  and  the  staff  or  crosier,  (which 
are  the  insignia  of  the  sacred  office,)  was  of  later  date,  and  was  introduced  at  the 
time  when  the  emperors  and  kings,  subverting  the  free  elections,  which  the  ecclesi- 
astical laws  required,  assumed  to  themselves  the  power,  not  only  of  conferring,  but 
also  of  selling,  sacerdotal  and  abbatical  offices,  at  their  ploaiure.  At  first  the  empe- 
rors and  kings  handed  over  to  men  of  the  sacred  orders,  the  same  tokens  of  trans- 
ferred use  and  possession,  as  they  did  to  soldiers,  knights,  counts,  and  others, 
who  approached  the  throne  as  vassals,  namely  written  instruments,  green  twigs, 
and  otner  things.  Humbert,  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  church,  who  wrote  before 
the  contest  about  investitures  was  moved  by  Gregory  F//,  in  his  Lib.  III.  adversus 
Simoniacos,  cap.  xi.  (in  Martene's  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  V.  p.  787.J  says  : 
'^  The  secular  authority  favored  the  ambitious,  who  coveted  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties and  benefices,  first  by  making  request  for  them,  next  by  threats,  and  after- 
wards by  formal  grants  :  and  in  all  this,  findine  no  one  gainsaying  them,  none 
who  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth  ana  peeped,  they  proceeded  to  what 
was  still  greater ;  and  now,  under  th*  name  of  investiture giveyfirstf  a  writ- 
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§  15.  But  Henry  was  not  dismayed  at  the  decree  of  the  pon- 
tiff.    He  acknowled  indeed  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  selling  sa- 

ten  instrumentj  or  deliver  any  sort  of  green  tvngSy  and  then  staffs 

which  horrid  abomination  has  become  so  well  established ,  tnat  it  is  accounted 
the  only  canonical  way,  and  what  the  ecclesiastical  rule  is,  is  neither  known  nor 
thought  of." — And  this  custom  of  inaugurating  or  investing  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, in  the  same  manner,  would  doubtless  have  continued  unchanged,  had  not 
tX\e\dergy,  who  had  the  legal  power  and  right  of  electing  their  bishops  and  abbots, 
artfully  eluded  the  designs  of  the  emperors  and  sovereigns.  For  they,  as  soon 
as^ their  bishop  or  abbot  was  dead,  without  delay,  and  in  due  form,  elected  a  sue- 
ce.<tsor  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  consecrated.  And  the  consecration  having 
taken  place,  the  emperor  or  prince,  who  had  purposed  to  give  or  sell  that  office 
to  some  one  of  his  friends,  was  now  obliged  to  desist  from  his  purpose,  and  to  con- 
firm the  person  who  was  elected  and  consecrated.  There  is  not  room  here,  for 
examples  and  proofs  of  this  shrewd  management  of  the  canons  and  monks,  by 
which  they  eluded  the  intentions  of  emperors  and  kings  to  sell  or  give  away  sa- 
cred offices.  But  many  may  be  collected  out  of  the  records  of  the  tenth  century. 
For  this  reason,  the  sovereigns,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  power  of  conferring 
the  sacred  offices  on  whom  they  pleased,  reauired  the  insignia  of  such  offices, 
namely  the  staff  and  rin^,  immediately  afler  the  decease  of  a  bp.  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  tliem.  For  according  to  ecclesiastical  law,  official  power  is  conveyed  by  de- 
livering the  staff  and  ring :  so  that,  these  being  carried  away,  if  the  clergy  should 
elect  any  one  for  their  bp.  he  could  not  be  consecrated  in  due  form.  And  every 
election  till  it  had  been  ratified  by  consecration,  could  be  set  aside,  without  viola- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  law ;  nor  could  a  bishop  elect  perform  any  episcopal  func- 
tion, till  he  was  consecrated.  As  soon  therefore  as  any  one  of  the  higher  officers  in 
the  church  died,  the  magistrate  of  the  city  where  he  lived,  or  the  governor  of 
the  province,  siezed  upon  his  staffand  ring,  and  transmitted  them  to  court.  E^ho, 
.  in  his  life  of  Otto  of  Bamberg,  (who  lived  in  the  court  of  Henry  IV.)  Lib  1. 
§  8,  9.  (in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Julii,  Tom.  I.  p.  426.)  says  :  ^^  Soon  afler. 
the  ring  and  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  bp.  of  Bremen,  were  brought  to  the  royal 

court.     For  at  that  period,  the  church  had  not  free  elections, but  when 

any  bp.  was  about  to  ^  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  presently  the  commandants  of 
his  city  transmitted  his  ring  and  pastoral  staff  to  the  palace ;  and  thus  by  royal 

authority,  after  consulting  wi|h  his  courtiers he  placed  a  suitable  prelate 

over  the  bereaved  people.  Afler  a  few  days,  again  the  ring  and  pastoral 

staff  of  the  bp.  of  Bamberg,  were  transmitted  to  our  lord  tlie  emperor.     Which 

being  told  abroad,  many  nobles flocked  to  the  royal  court,  who  endeavored 

to  obtain  one  of  these,  either  by  price  or  by  petition." The  emperor  or  king 

then  delivered  the  ring  and  staff,  to  whom  he  pleased  :  afler  which  the  person 
thus  inaugurated  and  appointed  bp.  repaired  to  the  metropolitan,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  perform  the  consecration,  and  delivered  over  to  nim  the  staff  and  ring 
received  from  the  emperor,  that  he  might  again  receive  these  insignia  of  his  pow- 
er fi-om  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan.  Thus  the  new  bps.  and  abbots  received 
the  ring  and  staff,  twice ;  first,  from  the  band  of  the  king  or  emperor,  and  then 
from  the  metropolitan  by  whom  they  were  consecrated.  Humbert,  contra  Si- 
moniacos.  Lib.  III.  cap.  VL  in  Martene's  Thesaur.  Anecdot.  Tom.  V.  p.  779. 
^*  Being  thus  consecrated."  (i.  e.  invested  by  the  emperor,)  the  intruder  comes 
upon  the  clergy,  the  people,  the  sacred  order,  as  their  master,  before  he  is  known 
by  them,  sought  afler,  or  asked  for.    And  he  goes  to  the  metropolitan,  not  to  be 

judged  by  him,  but  to  judge  him. For  what    does  it  signify  or  profit,  to 

giv^  up  the  staff  and  ring,  which  he  brin^  with  him  ?  Is  it  because  they  were 
^ven  to  him  by  a  layman.^  Why  is  that  given  up,  which  is  already  held,  unless 
It  be,  either  that  the  ecclesiastical  benefice  may  be  again  sold,  under  this  form  of 
enjoining  or  giving ;  or  that  the  former  sale  may  be  confirmed,  by  being  subscri- 
bed to  by  the  metropolitan  and  his  suffrages;  or  at  least,  that  the  appearance  of 
a  lay -ordination  may  be  concealed  under  some  cloke  and  color  of  a  clerical  pro- 
ceeding .'" 

What  king 
delivery 

(Hist , , ^...„ 

Septentrion.)  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  Lewis  the  Meek  conferred  on  new 
bisiiops  the  right  of  enjoying  the  revenues  of  the  churches  they  ruled,  by  de- 
livery of  a  staff  or  shepherd  s  crook.    But  I  suspect,  that  Adam  described  the 
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cred  offices;  and  he  promised  amendmeDt:  but  he  could  by  no 
means  be  induced  to  give  up  the  power  of  appointing  bishops  and 

events  of  the  former  centuries,  in  accordance  wiUi  the  customs  of  his  own  age, 
which  was  the  eleventh  century.  For  in  the  ninth  century,  most  emperon  and 
Jcincs  allowed  bishops  to  be  created,  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people  : 
so  that  such  an  inauguration  was  then  unnecessary.  See  the  remarks  oi  Dan. 
Papebroch,  against  Jidam  Brctn.  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Febr.  Tom.  i.  p.  557. 
Humbert  states,  (Lib.  iii.  contra  Siuioniac.  c.  vii^.  780.  and  c.  xi.  p.  78/.)  that 
this  custom  commenced,  in  the  age  of  Otto  the  Great:  and  I  am  much  inclined 
to  that  opinion.  At  least,  the  learned  men  who  have  treated  explicitly  on  the 
origin  or  investitures,  have  adduced  nothinj^,  which  dissuades  me  from  receiv- 
ing this  opinion.  See  Lud.  Thomeunn.  DiscipKna  ecclesiae  circa  benef  Tom. 
ii.  Lib.  ii.  p.  434.  and  JSatal.  Alexander,  ^electa  Hist,  eccles.  capita,  Saecul.  xi, 
xii.  Diss.  iv.  p.  725.  The  same  Humbert  relates,  (1.  c.  cap.  vii.  p.  780.)  tiiat  the 
emperor  Henrys  the  son  of  Conrad,  (i.  e.  Henry  IIL  surnamed  J>figer,)  wished 
to  abrogate  thede  investitures,  but  was  prevented  by  various  circumstances ;  but 
that  Henry  I,  the  king  of  France,  threw  every  thins  into  confusion,  and  was  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  simony:  against  whom,  therefore,  Humbert  inveighs  moat 
vehemently. 

In  this  method  of  inaugurating  bishops  and  abbots,  by  delivery  of  the  ring 
and  staff,  there  were  two  thingjs  especially,  that  displeased  tlie  Roman  pontiffs. 
First,  that  by  it,  the  ancient  privilege  of  electing  bishops  and  abbots  was  en- 
tirely subverted,  and  the  power  of  creating  prelates  was  placed  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  and  emperors.  This  obiection  appearea  a  fair  one,  and  per- 
fectly accordant  with  the  religious  principles  of  that  age.  Secondly,  it  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  them,  that  the  insignia  of  spiritual  power,  namely,  the  staff 
and  ring,  should  be  conveyed  by  the  hands  of  laymen,  i.  e.  of  profane  persons ; 
which  seemed  to  them  very  like  to  sacrilege.  Humbert,  who  wrote,  as  already 
stated,  anterior  to  the  contest  between  Gregory  and  Henry,  has  a  long  complaint 
on  this  subject.  Lib.  in.. contra  Simoniac.  c.  Vl.  p.  779,  795.  I  will  subioin 
some  of  his  language.  "  What  business  have  laymen,  to  distribute  the  ecclesi- 
astical sacraments  and  episcopal  or  pastoral  grace,  that  is,  the  curved  staffs  and 
rings,  by  which  episcopal  consecration  is  especially  performed,  and  becomes 
valid,  and  on  whicn  it  wholly  depends.'  For  the  curved  staff  denotes  the  pasto* 
ral  care,  which  is  committed  to  them :  and  the  ring  is  emblematical  of  the  celes- 
tial mysteries,  admonbhing  preachers,  that  thev  should  exhibit  the  wisdom  of 
God  in  a  mystery,  with  the  apostle.  Whoever  therefore  presume  to  initiate  any 
one  with  these  two,  undoubtedly  claim  for  themselves,  by  this  presumption,  the 
whole  pastoral  authority."  And  this  reasoning  was  certainly  good,  if  not  accor- 
ding to  our  views,  at  least  according  to  the  opinions  of  that  ase :  for  the  staff  and 
the  ring  were  viewed  as  the  emblems  of  spiritual  things,  and  whoever  conferred 
these  emblems,  was  supposed  to  confer  along  with  them  spiritual  authority  and 
power. 

From  these  considerations,  it  will  be  easy  to  perceive  what  it  was,  that  indu- 
ced Gregory  VH,  to  oppose  so  resolutely  the  inauguration  of  bishops  b^  means  of 
the  Stan  and  ring.  In  the  first  council  at  Rome,  he  left  the  subject  of  vmtestitures 
untouched,  and  sought  mereljr  to  abolish  jimony,  and  restore  the  ancient  j-isht  of 
election  to  the  societies  of  priests  and  monks.  Nor  had  the  former  pontifls  who 
opposed  simony,  aimed  at  any  thing  more.  But  when  he  afterwards  learned, 
that  the  practice  of  investitures  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  power  of  kings 
and  emperors  to  confer  the  higher  sacerdotal  offices,  and  with  its  adjunct  simoKy^ 
that  it  could  not  well  be  separated  from  them,  he  now  assailed  that  practice,  that 
he  raicht  pluck  up  the  evil  which  he  opposed  by  the  root.  Thus  we  see  the  true 
grounds  of  the  contest  between  the  pontiff  and  the  emperor.  Gregory  did  not 
op(K>se  iwoudtures  universally,  and  as  such,  but  only  that  species  of  investitures, 
which  was  then  practised.  He  did  not  object  to  the  bishops  and  abbots  swearing 
fealty  to  the  kings  and  emperors,  and  acknowledcinc  themselves  their  vassals 
and  tenants :  nor  did  he  forbid  an  investiture  which  should  be  made  by  an  oral 
declaration  or  a  written  instrument  ^  lor  this  mode  of  investiture  he  conceded  lo 
the  kings  of  France  and  £n^land  : — perhaps  also,  he  allowed  a  sceptre  to  be 
used  in  the  transaction,  fi»  Cahstus  H.  afterwards  did.  But  he  would  not  tolerate 
an  investiture  by  the  insignia  of  the  sacred  office ;  much  less  an  investiture  pre- 
vious to  consecration  ;  and  least  of  all,  an  investiture  subversive  of  the  free  elec- 
tion of  bishops  and  abbots. 
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abbots,  and  the  investure  so  closely  connected  with  that  power. 
Gregory  therefore,  well  knowing  that  many  of  the  Gefraan  princes, 
especially  those  of  Saxony,  were  alienated  from  Henry ^  deemed 
this  a  favorable  opportunity  to  extend  and  to  establish  his  authori- 
ty ;  and  sending  ambassadors  to  Goslar,  he  summoned  the  king 
to  Rome,  there  to  answer  before  a  council  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  The  king,  who  was  a  high  minded  prince,  and  of 
an  ardent  temperament,  being  extremely  indignant  at  this  man- 
date, immediately  called  a  convention  of  German  bishops  at 
Worms ;  and  there,  accusing  Crregory  of  various  crimes,  pro- 
nounced him  unworthy  of  the  pontificate,  and  appointed  a  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff.  (29)  Gregory ^  on  the  other 
hand,  upon  receiving  this  sentence  by  the  king's  messengers  and 
letters,  interdicted  him  from  the  communion  and  throne,  and  ab- 
solved his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him. (30^  War 
being  thus  declared  on  both  sides,  the  church  as  well  as  the  state 
was  rent  into  two  factions,  one  party  taking  sides  with  the  king, 
and  the  other  with  the  pontiff;  and  the  evils  resulting  from  this 
schism  were  immense. 

^16.  The  first  that  revolted  from  Henry j  were  the  chiefs  of 
Swabia,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Rudolph^  duke  of  Swabia. 
Next  foUowed  the  Saxons,  who  had  long  been  inimical  to  the 
kbg.  Both  were  advised  by  the  pontiff,  in  case  Henry  would  not 
comply  with  the  will  of  the  church,  to  elect  a  new  king  ;  and  they 
assembled  at  Trihur^  in  the  year  1076,  to  deliberate  on  this  very 
important  subject.  The  result  of  the  deliberation  was,  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  controversy  between  the  king  and  the  princes,  should 
be  referred  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  who  should  be  invited  to  attend 
the  diet  of  Augsburg,  the  ensuing  year,  for  that  purpose ;  and  that 
the  king,  during  the  intervening  time,  should  lead  a  private  life  ; 
yet  with  this  condition  annexed,  that  unless  he  obtained  absolution 
from  the  anathema,  within  the  year,  he  was  to  lose  the  kingdom. 
Henry  therefore  with  the  advice  of  his  friends,  determined  to  go 

(29)  rTbe  council  of  Worms  was  composed  of  a  ''  very  great  oamber  of  bish- 
ops ana  abbots'*  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  MugOy  a  displaced  cardinal, 
appeared  there,  and  painted  the  life  and  character  of  Gregory  in  the 
blackest  colors.  The  wnole  assembly,  with  the  exception  of  two  bps.  subscri- 
bed his  condemnation.  Henry's  letter  to  the  pontin  concludes  thus :  *'  Thou 
therefore,  condemned  by  this  anathema,  and  by  the  decision  of  all  our  bishops, 
descend ;  quit  the  apostolic  chair  you  have  invaded ;  let  another  ascend  it,  wno 
will  pollute  religion  by  no  violences,  but  will  teach  the  sound  doctrines  of  St.  Pe- 
ter.  We  Henry,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king,  with  all  our  bishops,  say  to  you :  de- 
scend."   See  HarduifCs  Concilia,  Tom.  VI.  P.  I.  p.l563.  2V.] 

(30)  [Gregory's  excommunication  of  Henryf  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an 
address  te  St.  Peter  ;  stating  what  he  had  decreed,  and  why.  It  contains  these 
words :  "  Hac  itaque  fiducia  firetus,  pro  ecclesiae  tuie  honore  et  defensione,  ex 
parte  omnipotentis  Dei,  Patris  et  FiHi  et  Sp.  Sancti,  per  tuam  potestatem  et  auo- 
toritatem,  Henrico  ref^  filio  Henrici  Imperatoris,  qui  contra  tuam  ecclesiam  inau- 
dita  saperbia  insurrexit,  totius  regni  Teutonicorum  et  Italiae  gubernaculo  contra- 
dico :  et  omnes  Christianos  a  vinculo  juramenti,  quod  sibi  fecere  vel  facient,  ab- 
solvo }  et  ut  nullas  ei  sicut  regi  serviat,  interdico."  See  Harduin'a  Concilia, 
Tom.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  1666.  2V.] 
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into  Italy,  and  implore  the  clemency  of  the  pontiff.  But  the  jour- 
ney did  not  secure  to  him  the  advantages  he  hoped  for.  He  ob- 
tained, indeed,  though  with  difficulty,  from  tiie  pontiff,  then  re- 
siding at  the  castle  of  Canosa,  with  Matilda^  the  great  patroness 
of  the  church,  the  pardon  of  his  sins;  after  standing,  for  three  days 
together,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  February  AD.  1077,  bare- 
footed, and  bare-headed,  and  meanly  clad,  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  professing  himself  a  penitent.  But  the  pontiff  deferred  the 
discussion  and  decision  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  till  the  conven- 
tion of  the  princes  should  meet ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  wholly 
interdicted  his  wearing  the  ornaments  or  exercising  the  functions 
of  royalty.  The  Italian  prbces  and  bishops,  [who  had  been  flen- 
ry*8  supporters,]  were  most  indignant  at  this  convention  or  com- 
promise ;  and  tlireatened  the  king  with  a  deposition,  and  with  oth- 
er evils  ;  so  that  Henry,  soon  after,  violated  the  agreement,  and, 
contrary  to  the  command  of  Gregory ,  resumed  the  regal  charac- 
ter which  he  had  laid  aside.  The  princes  of  Swabia  and  Saxony, 
hearing  of  this,  met  in  convention  at  Forcheim,  in  the  month  of 
March,  AD.  1077,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote,  elected  Rudolph^ 
the  duke  of  Swabia,  king.  (31) 

§  17.  A  violent  war  now  commenced,  both  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  In  Italy  Gregory,  with  the  forces  of  the  Normans,  who 
were  sovereigns  of  lower  Italy,  and  whom  he  had  drawn  over  to 
his  party,  and  those  of  the  famous  Matilda,  a  very  heroic  prin- 
cess, resisted  not  unsuccessfully  the  Lombards,  who  fought  for 
Henry.  In  Germany,  Henry  with  his  confederates,  encountered 
Rudolph  and  his  associa.tes ;  but  not  with  good  success.  Gregory 
fearing  the  dubious  issue  of  the  war,  wished  to  be  accounted  neu- 
tral, for  some  years.  But,  taking  courage,  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  o[  Henry  with  the  Saxons,  at  Fladenheim,  in  the  year  1080, 
he  excommunicated  Henry  a  second  time  ;  and  sending  a  crown 
to  Rudolph,  pronounced  him  the  legitimate  king  of  Germany.  (32) 
In  revenge,  JHenry,  supported  by  the  suffrages  of  many  of  the 
German  and  Italian  bishops,  again  deposed  Gregory,  the  same 
year,  in  a  council  at  Mayence  ;  and  a  little  after,  in  a  convention 
at  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol,  he  created  the  archbishop  of  Ravenna, 
Guibert,  supreme  pontiff;  who  subsequently  took  the  name  of 
Clement  III.  when  consecrated  at  Rome,  AD.  1084. 

§  18.  A  few  months  after,  Rudolph,  the  enemy  of  Henry,  died 
at  Merseburg,  in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  battle  at  the 
river  Elster.     Therefore,  the  following  year,  AD.  1081,  the  king 

(31)  The  ancient  and  modern  writers  of  Italian  and  German  histonr,  have  giv- 
en ample  relations  of  these  and  subseqaent  events,  though  not  all  of  them  with 
equal  ndelity  and  accuracy.  I  have  consulted  the  original  writers,  and  have  fol- 
lowed those  roost  to  be  relied  on.  SigoniuSy  Pagi,  Muratori,  Mascovius,  Jioris,  and 
others ;  whose  accounts  differ  indeed  in  some  minor  things,  but  agree  as  to  the 
main  points. 

(32)  [The  rolden  crown  which  Gregory  sent  to  Rudolph,  had  this  memorable 
inscription.    Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodulpho.  TV.] 
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marched  with  his  army  into  Italy,  intending,  if  possible,  to  crush 
Gregory  and  his  adherents  ;  for  if  these  were  subdued,  he  hoped 
the  commotions  in  Germany  might  be  easily  quelled.  He  made 
several  campaigns,  with  various  success,  against  the  forces  of  Ma- 
tilda :  twice  he  besieged  Rome  in  vain  ;  but  at  length,  in  the 
year  1084,  he  became  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  that  city ; 
placed  Chiibert^  whom  he  had  made  pontiff,  in  the  chair  of  St  Pe- 
ter, with  the  title  of  Clement  III ;  was  by  him  crowned  emperor, 
and  saluted  as  such  by  the  Romans :  and  he  now  laid  close  siege 
to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which  his  enemy  Gregory  was  shut 
up.  But  Robert^  the  Norman  duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia,  de- 
livered the  pontiff  from  his  siege  ;  and  as  it  was  not  sate  for  him 
to  remain  at  Rome,  carried  him  with  him  to  Salerno.  And  here 
it  was,  in  the  year  following,  that  this  high-minded  man,  whose 
spirit  was  so  invincible,  but  who  was  the  most  ambitious  and  au- 
dacious of  all  the  pontiffs  that  ever  lived,  terminated  his  days,  in 
the  year  1085.  The  Romish  church  honors  him  among  her 
saints  and  intercessors  with  God,  though  he  was  never  enrolled 
in  that  order,  by  a  regular  canpnization.  Paul  V,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  appointed  the  25  th  day  of 
May  to  be  his  festival. (33)  But  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France,  have  pre- 
vented its  being  publicly  and  every  where  observed.  And  even 
in  our  times,  [AD.  1729,]  there  was  a  contest  with  Benedict 
XIII,  respecting  the  worship  of  him.  (34) 

'^  19.  The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed  by  very  trying  times  : 
for  Clement  III,  or  Cfuiberty  the  emperor's  pontiff,(35)  ruled 
both  at  Rome  and  over  a  large  part  of  Italy ;  and  in  Germany, 
Henry  himself  continued  the  war  with  the  princes.  The  pontifi- 
cal party,  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  Normans,  elected  at 
Rome,  in  the  year  1086,  Desiderius  an  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
successor  to  Gregory  ;  and  he,  assuming  the  name  of  Victor  III, 
was  consecrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  AD.  1087,  the  Nor- 
mans having  rescued  a  part  of  the  city  of  Rome  -from  Clement. 
But  Victor^  who  was  a  very  different  man  from  Gregory,  being 
mild  and  timorous,  soon  retired  to  Benevento,  because  Rome  was 
in  the  hands  of  Clement^  and  not  long  after,  died  at  C«fssino. 
Before  his  death  however,  in  a  council  held  at  Cassino,  he  re- 
newed the  decrees  enacted  by  Gregory  for  the  abolition  of  in- 
vestitures. 

§  20.   Victor  was  succeeded  by  Otto,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and 

(33)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp,  ad  diem  25.  Mail ;  and  Jo.  MaMlUmy^ 
Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  VI.  P.  II. 

(34)  See  the  French  work,  entitled  :  L'Avocat  du  diable,  ou  Memoires  histor- 
iaueH  et  critiques  sur  la  vie  et  sur  la  legende  du  Pape  Gregoire  VII.  published  in 
Holland,  1743,  III.  vol.  8vo.  [See  also  J.  B.  Hartung's  Unpartheyisclie  Kirchen- 
Historie.  Vol.  II.  p.  1057.  Tr.] 

(35)  A  life  of  this  pontiff,  Clement  III,  was  lately  promised  to  the  world,  by 
Jo.  Goal.  Homius,  in  the  Miscell.  Lips.  Tom.'VIII.  p.  609.  Clemeni  died,  AD. 
1100;  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Chronicon  Beneventanum,  published  by  Mura- 

Vol.  II.  26 
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likewise  a  monk  of  Clugni ;  who  was  elected  at  Terracina,  in  the 
year  1088,  and  chose  the  name  of  Urban  II.     He  was  inferior  to 
Chegory,  in  courage  and  fortitude,  but  his  equal  in  arrogance, 
and  went  beyond  him  in  imprudence.(36)    At  first,  fortune  seem- 
ed to  smile  upon  him  :  but  in  the  year  1090,  the  emperor  return- 
ing into  Italy,  and  boldly  and  successfully  attacking  the  younger 
Cruelphf  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  MaiUda^  the  two  heads   of  die 
pontifical  party,  things  assumed  a  new  aspect.     Yet  the  hope  of 
subduing  the  emperor,  revived  again  in   1091,  when  Conrad  his 
son,  suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  by  the  pontifiTand  the  other 
enemies  of  his  father,  to  rebel  against   his  parent,  and  usurp  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.     The  condition  of  Italy  now  continued  in  the 
utmost  confusion  |  nor  was  Urban  able  to  brmg  the  city  Rome 
under  his  subjection.     Therefore,  after  holding  a  council  at  Pla- 
centia,  in  the  year  1095,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  decrees  and 
the  anathemas  of  Gregory^  he  took  a  journey  into  France,   and 
there  held  the  celebrated  council  of  Clermont,  in  which  the  holy 
war  against  the  Muhammedans,  the  occupants  of  Palestine,  was 
resolved  on.     And,  what  deserves  particular  notice,  in  the  same 
council,  Urbanf  most  imprudently,  rendered  tlie  contest  about 
investitures,  which  had  long  been  so  obstinate,  and  calamitous, 
still  more  unmanageable  and  violent.     For  Gregory  had  not  for- 
bidden bishops  and  priests  to  swear  fealty  to  their  sovereigns ;  but 
Urbany  very  rashly,  prohibited  them  from  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. (37)     On  his  return  to  Italy,  the  pontiff  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  Roman  castle  of  St.  Angelo  under  his  power ;  but  he 
died  a  little  after,  m  the  year  1099 }  and  the  year  following,  Cle^ 
m^nt  III  also  died.     And  thus  the  Benedictine  monk,  Raynier^ 
who  was  created  pontiff  after  the  death  of  Urban,  and  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Pascal  II,  reigned  without  a  competitor  when 
the  century  closed. 

^21.  Among  the  oriental  monks,  nothing  occurred  worth  no- 
ticing :  but  among  the  western  monks,  there  were  several  events 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Of  these  events,  the  most  im- 
portant, perhaps,  was  the  clo^r  union  between  them  and  the  Ro- 
man pontiffi.     For  a  long  time,  many  of  the  monks,  in  order  to 

tarij  Antiqq.  Italicae,  Tom.  I.  p.  262  ^.  See  Rubeus,  Hiflioria  Ravennat  Lib. 
V.p.307.4i. 

(B6.)  The  Life  of  Urban  II.  was  written  by  Tlieod.  Ruinart;  and  is  extant  in 
Jo.  MabiUony'a  Opera  posthuma,  Tom.  IIL  p.  1  &c.  It  is  composed^ with  learn- 
ing and  industij ;  but  with  what  fidelity  and  candor,  1  need  not  say.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  tects,  know,  that  the  monks  are  not  at  liberty  to  dsscribe  to  as  the 
Roman  pontiffs  such  as  they  really  were.  See  also,  concerning  Urban^  the  Hi*- 
toire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  VIII.  p  514. 

(37)  To  the  15th  canon  of  this  council  the  following  addition  is  subjoined, 
[constituting  the  17th  canon  ;  according  to  Harduin'a  Concilia,  Tom.  VL  P.  II. 
p.  1719.]  No  episcopus  vel  sacerdos  Regi  vel  alicui  laico  in  manibus  ligiam  fidel- 
itatem  faciant ;  i.  e.  may  take  the  oath,  which  Tassals  or  subjects  are  accustomed 
to  take.  They  are  in  an  error,  who  tell  as,  that  Gregory  VJIy  forbid  bishops  ta- 
king the  oath  of  fidelity.  He  was  more  reasonable  than  that,  anreasonable  as 
he  sometimes  was.  This  is  proved  by  Henry  Noris,  Istoria  dolle  inyettiture, 
cap.  z.  p.  279  SfC. 
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escape  the  oppressions  and  snares  or  the  bishops  and  kings  and 
princes,  who  coveted  their  possessions,  had  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Roman  pontiffi  ;  who  readily  received 
them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  an  annu^  tribute.  But  in  this 
age,  the  pontic  in  general,  and  especially  Gregory  VII,  who 
wished  to  bring  all  things  under  subjection  to  St,  Peter j  and  to 
diminish  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  bishops,  themselves 
directly  advised  and  counselled  the  monks,  to  withdraw  their  per- 
sons and  their  property  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and 
to  place  both  under  the  inspection  and  dominion  of  S^  Peter. {^S) 
Hence,  from  the  times  of  Gregory  VII,  the  exemptions  of  mo- 
nasteries from  the  ordinary  power,  were  immensely  multiplied, 
throughout  Europe,  to  the  great  injury  and  inconvenience  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  to  the  vexation  of  thebishops.(39) 

%  22.  The  irreligious  lives,  the  ignorance,  the  frauds,  the  disA 
soluteness,  the  quarrels,  and  the  flagrant  crimes  of  the  greateij 
part  of  the  monks,  are  noticed  by  nearly  all  the  historians  of  thai 
age ;  not  to  mention  other  proofs  of  their  impiety,  which  have 
reached  us  in  great  numbers.(40)  But  still,  this  class  of  people^ 
were  every  where  in  high  repute,  were  promoted  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  church,  and  increased  continually  in  wealth  and 
opulence.  The  causes  of  this,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  extreme 
ignorance  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  religion,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  grossest  superstition,  and  to  the  licentiousness  and  the  very 
dissolute  lives  of  the  people  at  large,  in  this  century.(41)  While 
the  great  mass  of  people,  and  even  the  clergy^  secular  as  well  as 
regular,  addicted  themselves  to  every  species  of  vice,  those  ap- 

(38)  See,  as  a  specimen,  the  EpiRtle  of  Gregory  VII.  in  which  l>e  subjects  the 
monks  of  Redon  to  the  Romish  see,  with  expresmons  new  and  unheard  of  till 
his  ace ;  in  MarUtu*$  Thesanr.  Anecdotor.  Turn.  I.  p.  204  Sui,  To  this  may  be 
addea  others,  by  Urban  II.  and  the  subsequent  pontiffs ,  which  are  extant  in 
the  same  work,  and  here  and  there  in  other  collections. 


(99)  Perhaps  no  exemption  of  a  Germanic  monastery  can  be  produced,  which 
I  older  than  the  times  of  Gregory.  [Dr.  MoskeiiHjprovably,  means  to  say  :  **  no 
exemption  6y  mere  papal  authority,'"  occurred  in  Gennany,  before  Gregory  VII. 


for  there  were  various  monasteries  there,  which  were  exempt,  at  an  earlier  peri- 
od. That  of  Fulday  was  one ;  exempt  from  its  foundation,  AD.  744 ;  as  appears 
from  Boniface^  Epistola  15i.  The  founders  of  monasteries,  often  wished  to  nave 
them  exempt  fi'om  episcopal  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  from  civil  exactions;  and 
therefore  procured  from  the  bishop  and  from  the  prince  such  exemption  ;  which 
was  con6rmed  at  first  by  some  council,  and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
As  the  pontiffs  advanced  in  power,  and  encroached  on  the  prerogatives  of  bish- 
ops, councils,  and  kings,  their  coff^rmatian  of  an  exemption  became  more  com- 
mon,  and  more  necessary,  till  at  last,  they  assumed  tlie  exclusive  right  of  grant- 
ing exemptions,  at  their  pleasure.  See  Fetrus  de  Marea,  Concordia'SaceKlotii  ct 
Imperii,  Lib.  III.  cap.  XVl.  TV.] 

(40)  See  what  Jo  Launoy,  assertio  in  privileff.  S.  Medardi,  cap.  26.  §  6.  Opp. 
Tom.  m.  P.  II.  p.  499  &€.  and  Rick.  Simon,  Bibliotheque  Critique,  Tom.  111. 
cap.  32.  p.  331  &«.  have  collected  and  remarked  on  this  subject,  [/ro  Carnaten- 
sis,  Ep.  70.  (cited  by  Pagi,  Crit.  Baron,  ad  ann  1100.  No.  ix.)  says  to  Waller,  bp. 


ed  from  the  lips  of  the  monks  of  Tours,  and  the  letters  of  lady  Adeleid,  the  ven- 
erable countess,  respecting  the  monastery  of  St.  Fara,  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
residence  of  holy  virgins,  but  may  be  pronounced  the  brothel  of  demoniac  fe- 
males, who  prostitute  their  bodies  to  every  sort  of  men."  This  is  only  a  speci- 
men, of  what  is  to  be  met  with  in  fhe  writers  of  these  times.  TV.] 
(41)  On  the  astonishing  wickedness  of  this  age,  see  Dav.  J?/onae/^de  formula : 
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peared  like  saints,  and  the  friends  of  God,  who  presei-ved  some 
shew  of  piety  and  religion.  Besides,  the  nobles,  knights,  and 
military  gentlemen,  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  acts  of  robbery, 
in  debauchery,  in  revelry,  and  other  gross  vices,  when  they  be- 
came advanced  in  life,  and  felt  tlie  stings  of  a  guilty  conscience, 
hoped  they  could  appease  the  justice  of  their  almighty  judge, 
if  they  should  either  purchase  the  prayers  of  the  monks  by  rich 
gifts,  and  should  return  to  God  and  the  saints  a  portion  of  their 
ill-gotten  wealth,  or  should  themselves  become  monks,  and  make 
their  new  brethren  their  heirs. 

§  23.  Of  all  the  monks,  none  were  in  higher  reputation  for 
piety  and  virtue,  than  those  of  Clugni  in  France.  Their  rules  of 
life,  therefore,  were  propagated  throughout  all  Europe;  and 
whoever  would  establish  new  monasteries,  or  resuscitate  and  re- 
form old  ones,  adopted  the  discipline  of  Clugni.  The  French 
monks  of  Clugni^  from  whom  the  sect  originated,  gradually 
acquired  such  immense  wealth,  in  consequence  of  the  dona- 
tions of  the  pious  of  all  classes,  and  at  the  same  time,  such 
extensive  power  and  influence,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  they  were  able  to  form  a  peculiar  community  of  their 
own,  which  still  exists,  under  the  name  of  the  Cluniacensian 
order  or  congregation.{42)  For  all  the  monasteries,  which 
they  reformed  and  brought  under  their  rules,  they  also  en- 
deavored to  bring  under  their  dominion  :  and  in  this  they  were  so 
successful,  especially  under  flu^o,  the  sixth  abbot  of  Clugni,  a 
man  in  high  favor  with  pontiffs,  kings  and  nobles,  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  no  less  than  thirty-five  of  the  larger  monasteries 
in  France,  besides  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  looked  up  to  him  as 
their  general.  Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  others,  which, 
though  they  declined  becoming  members  of  this  community,  and 
continued  to  elect  their  own  governors,  yet  chose  the  abbot  of 
Clugni,  or  the  arch-abbot,  as  he  was  called,  for  iheir  patron  and 
supervisor.  (43)  But  this  prosperity,  this  abundance  of  riches  and 
honors  and  power,  gradually  produced  not  only  arrogance,  but  all 
those  vices  which  disgraced  the  Qionks  of  those  ages :  and  in  a 
little  time,  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  Cluniacensians 
from  the  other  monks,  except  some  rites  and  forms. 

regnantc  Christo,  p.  14  &c.  Boiilainvillicrs,  de  rorigine  et  les  dn)its  de  la  no- 
blesse; in  Mold's  Memoires  de  litteraturc  ct  de  rHistoire,  Tomq.  IX.  P.  I.  p  G3 
f&c.  and  many  others.  This  licentiousness  and  impunity  of  all  sorts  of  wicked- 
I  ness,  gave  rise  to  the  orders  of  knights  errant,  or  chivalry ;  whose  business  it 
I  was,  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  especially  females,  against  the  insults 
land  violence  of  the  strong.  This  was  a  laudable  institution  in  those  wretched 
.limes,  when  the  energy  of  law  was  wholly  prostrate,  and  those  filling  the  office 
J  of  judges  were  iocompotent  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  stations. 

(42.)  On  the  very  rapid  advances  of  the  order  of  Cln^i,  in  bi^th  wealth  and 
reputation,  Stephen  Baluze  has  collected  numerous  facts,  in  his  jilisccllanea,  Tom. 
V.  p.  343  «&c.  and  Tom.  VI.  p.  43().  and  Jo.  Malullonp  has  treated  expressly  on 
the  subject,  in  several  parts  of  his  Annates  Benedict.  Tom.  V. 

(43)  Mabiilonij,  PrfeHit.  ad  Saecul.  V.  Actor.  SS.  ord.  Bened.  p.  xxvi.  &c. 
Histoire  generate  de  Bourgogne,  par  les  Moina  Boiirdirtins,  Tome  I.  p.  I.')!  &c. 
Paris  173 ).     Fol.  Histoire  litter,  de  la  Franco,  Tome  IX.  p.  470. 
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§  24.  The  example  of  the  Cluniacensians,  led  other  pious  and 
well  disposed  men  to  establish  similar  monastic  associations  :  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  Benedictine  family,  which  hitherto 
had  composed  but  one  body,  was  now  split  into  several  sects,  all 
subject  indeed  to  one  rule,  but  differing  in  customs,  forms,  and 
mode  of  living,  and  moreover  indulging  animosity  towards  eacli 
other.  In  the  year  1023,  Romuald,  an  Italian,  retired  to  Ca~ 
maldoliy  or  Campo-Malduli,  a  desert  spot  on  the  lofty  heights 
of  the  Appennine,(44)  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Camaldulensians ;  which  stiU  flourishes,  especially 
in  Italy.  Those  who  belong  to  it,  are  divided  into  coenobites  and 
eremites.  Both  are  required  to  live  according  to  rigorous  and  se- 
vere laws  :  but  the  coenobites  have  relaxefl  not  a  little  the  ancient 
rigor  of  the  sect. (45)  Shortly*  after,  Jo/m  Gualbert,  a  Floren- 
tine, founded  at  V^alumbrosa,  which  is  also  on  the  Appennine, 
the  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks  of  Valumbrosa,  which  in 
a  little  time  extended  into  many  parts  of  Italy. (46)  To  these  two 
Italian  congregations,  may  perhaps  be  subjoined  that  of  Hirschau 
[in  the  diocess  of  Spire]  in  Germany,  established  by  the  abbot 
TVUliam,  who  reformed  many  monasteries  in  Germany,  and  also 
established  some  new  ones. (47)  But  the  Hirsaugians,  if  we 
examine  them  closely,  appear  not  to  be  a  new  sodality,  but  a 
branch  of  the  Cluniacensian  congregation,  whose  rules  and  cus- 
toms they  followed. 

§  25.  Near  the  end  of  the  century,  AD.  1098,  Robert,  abbot 
of  Molesme  in  Burgundy,  a  province  of  France,  being  utterly 
unable  to  bring  his  monks  to  live  up  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  St, 
Benedict,  retired  with  twenty  associates  to  Citeaux  (Cistercium), 
then  a  horrid  place,  covered  with  woods  and  briars,  but  now  a 
beautiful  spot,  [in  the  diocess  of  Chalons  and]  county  of  Beaume ; 
and  there  commenced  the  order,  or  rather  congregation,  of  the 
Cistercians,  In  the  following  century,  this  family,  with  the  same 
success  as  that  of  Clugni,  spread  itself  over  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,   became  exceedingly  opulent,  and  acquired  the   form 

(44)  [See  a  description  and  a  drawing  of  the  spot,  in  Jo.  MabUlony,  Anhalea 
Benedict.  Tom.  IV.  p.  2()l  &c.  TV.] 

(45)  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  the  order  of  Camaldulensians,  are  named 
by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius,  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  acvi,  Tom.  I.  p.  8^)5.  To  which,  add 
the  Life  of  Romualdus,  in  the  Acta  Sauctor.  Febr.  Tom.  II.  P- 101  &c.  and  in 
Jo.  MaMUony,  Acta  Snnctor.  ord  Bened.  Saecul.  VI.  P.  I.  p.  427.  Hipp.  Hdxjot, 
Histoirc  des  Ordics,  Tome  I.  p.  2;%.  Jo..WflAiW<m?/,  Annales  Ord.  Bened.  Tom. v. 
in  many  places,  especially  p.  261  &c.  Maanoald  Zicffclbauer's  Ccntifolium  Ca- 
maldulense,  scu  Notiiia  Scriptor.  CamaldulenBinm,  Venice  1750.  Fol.  [and  An- 
selm  Costadouij  Annales  Camaldulens.  Tom.  I.  II.  Venice  1755  Fol.    Schl.] 

(46)  See  the  life  of  Jo.  GvulbertuSy  in  MabiUony's  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened. 
Saecul.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  273.  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Orcires,  Tome  V.  p.  2JW.  Many 
documents  relating  to  this  order  and  to  its  history,  were  published  not  long 
since  by  Jo.  Lami,  in  his  Dcliciac  eruditorum,  printed  at  Florence,  Tom.  II.  p. 
23d,  (where  the  ancient  rules  of  the  sect  are  given,)  and  p.  272,  279.  Tom.  III. 
p.  177,  212,  and  elsewhere. 

(47)  See  Mabillony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  VI.  P.  II.  p.  736  ^-c. 
Helyvt,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tome  V.  p.  332. 
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and  rights,  not  only  of  a  new  monastic  sect,  but  of  a  new  com- 
monwealth of  monks.  The  primary  law  of  this  fraternity  was, 
the  rule  of  St.  Benedict j  which  the  founder  required  the  mem- 
bers to  fulfil  perfectly,  without  adopting  any  convenient  interpre- 
tations of  its  precepts  :  yet  he  added  some  further  regulations,  to 
serve  as  a  rampart  fortifying  the  rule  against  any  violations ;  regu- 
lations which  were  severe  and  ungrateful  to  human  nature,  yet 
exceedingly  holy,  according  to  the  views  of  that  age.  Yet  the 
possession  of  wealth,  which  had  corrupted  the  Cluniacensians 
at  once,  extinguished  also,  gradually,  among  the  Cistersians, 
their  first  zeal  for  obeying  their  rule ;  so  that,  in  process  of  time, 
their  faults  were  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  other  Benedic- 
tines.(48) 

§  26.  Besides  these  societies  formed  withm  the  Benedictine 
family,  there  were  added  some  new  families  of  monks,  or  orders 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e.  societies  having  peculiar 
rules  and  institutions.(49)  For  to  some  persons,  who  were  con- 
stitutionally gloomy,  and  inclined  to  excessive  austerity,  the  rule 
of  Benedict  appeared  too  lax  ;  and  others  thought  it  imperfect, 
and  not  well  accommodated  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  duties  of 

Eiety  towards  God.  In  the  first  place,  Stephen  of  Thiers^  a  no- 
leman  of  Auvergne,  and  son  of  a  viscount,  (whom  some  call  StC" 
phen  de  Muretj  from  the  place  where  he  erected  the  first  con- 
vent of  his  order,)  obtained  from  Gregory  VII,  in  the  year  1073, 
permission  to  institute  a  new  species  of  monastic  discipline.  He 
at  first  designed  to  subject  his  followers  to  the  rule  ot  St.  Bene-- 
diet ;  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  purpose,  and  drew  up  a  rule 
of  his  own.  It  contains  many  severe  injunctions :  poverty  and 
obedience,  it  inculcates  as  first  principles :  it  forbids  the  posses- 
sion of  lands  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  monastery  :  denies 
wholly  the  use  of  flesh,  even  to  the  sick  :  does  not  allow  of  keep- 
ing cattle,  that  a  hankering  after  animal  food  might  be  more  easily 
prevented  :  most  sacredly  enjoins  silence ;  and  makes  solitude  of 
90  much  importance,  that  the  doors  of  the  monastery  were  to  be 
opened  to  none,  but  persons  of  high  authority :  prohibits  all  con- 
verse with  females  :  and  finally,  commits  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  temporal  afiairs  and  concerns  of  the  monastery, 
exclusively,  to  the  converted  brethren^  [the  lay  brethren\  while 
the  clerical  brethren  were  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things.    The  reputation  of  this  new  order, 

(48)  The  principal  historian  of  the  Cistercian  order,  is  Angdua  Manriquez ; 
^htme  Annates  Cistercienses,  a  ponderous  and  minute  work,  was  published  at 
Lyons,  1642,  in  IV,  Vol.  Fol.  The  second  is  Peter  U  JVam,  whose  Essai  de 
I'Histoire  de  TOrdre  de  Citeaux,  was  published  at  Paris,  1G96.  in  ix.  Vol.  8vo. 
The  other  writers  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  Alh.  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Latina  medii 
aevi,  Tom.  I.  p.  10G6.  But  to  them  should  be  added  Jo.  MMUony,  who  learned- 
ly and  dilifently  investicates  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the 
5th  and  6tfi  Vol.  of  his  Annales  Benedictini ;  and  also  Helyoty  Histoire  des  Or- 
dres,  Tome  V.  p.  341  Ac. 

(49)  [See  note  (21),  p.  146,  of  this  volume.  TV] 
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was  very  high,  in  this  century  and  the  next,  so  long  as  these  regu- 
lations and  others  no  less  severe  were  observed ;  but  its  credit 
sunk  entirely,  when  violent  animosity  broke  out  between  the  cleri- 
cal and  the  conver^edF  brethren,  the  latter  exalting  themselves  above 
the  former,  and  when  the  rigor  of  their  rule  was  in  many  respects 
mitigated  and  softened  down,  partly  by  the  prefects  oi  the  order 
themselves,  and  pardy  by  the  Roman  pontic.  This  monastic 
sect  was  called  the  oi:der  of  Grandmontainsy  because  Muretj 
where  they  were  first  established,  was  near  to  Cfrandtnont  in  the 
territory  of  Limoges.rso) 

^  27.  Afterwards,  m  the  year  1084  or  1086,  followed  the  or- 
der of  Carthusiansj  so  called  from  Chartreuse,  a  wild  and  dis- 
mal spot,  surrounded  with  high  mountains  and  craggy  rocks,  near 
Grenoble,  [in  the  south  easterly  part  of]  France.  The  founder 
of  this  noted  sect,  which  exceeded  perhaps  all  others  in  severity 
of  discipline,  was  Bruno,  a  German  of  Cologne,  and  a  canon  of 
Rheims  in  France.  Unable  to  endure  or  to  correct  the  perverse 
conduct  of  his  archbishop  Manasses,  he  bid  adieu  to  the  world, 
and  with  six  companions,  took  up  a  wretched  residence  in  the  dis- 
mal spot  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  permission  of  Hugo,  bishop 
of  Grenoble.(51)  He  at  first  adopted  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict^ 
though  enlarged  with  a  considerable  number  of  very  austere  and 
and  rigid  precepts :  and  his  successors,  first  Quigo,  and  after- 
wards others,  imposed  upon  the  sect  oUier  laws,  which  were  still 
more  severe  and  rigorous.(52)     Nor  is  there  any  sect  of  monks, 

(50)  Tbe  origin  of  this  order  is  described  by  Bernard  Gtddonis  [de  la  Cfay- 
Mtne;]  whose  tract  was  published  in  Phil.  Labbe's  Bibliotheca  Manascriptor. 
Tom.  II.  p.  275.  For  its  nistory  and  concerns,  see  Jo.  MabiUony's  Annates  Ben- 
ed.  Tom.  v.  p.  65  ^.  99  fyc.  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  116.  and  Prtef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  ord. 
Bened.  Saecal.  VI.  P.  11.  p.  xxziv.  Helyot,  Histoire.des  Ordres,  Tome  VII.  p. 
409.  Gallia  Christiana,  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  Tom.  II.  p.  645.  Baluzty 
Yitae  Pontiff.  Avenionens.  Tom.  I.  p.  158.  and  his  Miscellanea,  Tom.  VII^ 
p.  486.  Of  the  founder  of  the  order,  Stephen,  there  is  a  particular  account  in  the 
Acta  Sanctor.  Februar.  Tom.  II.  p.  199  4^5. 

(51)  Some  of  the  writers  concerning  Brujw,  and  the  order  he  established,  are 
mentioned  by  Jo.  Mb.  Fahridus,  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  acvi,  Tom.  I.  }).  784.  but 
there  are  many  more  extant.  See  Jrmoc.  Masson,  Annates  Cartusiani,  Coreriae 
1687.  Fol.  Peter  Odand,  Chronicon  Cartusianum,  and  others;  ih>m  whom  Hipp. 
Hdyotj  (in  his  Histoire  des  Ordres^  Tom.  VII.  p.  366.)  has  compiled  a  neat,  but 
imperfect  history  of  the  Carthusian  order.  Many  documents  relating  to  the 
character  and  laws  of  the  order,  are  exhibited  by  Jo.  MabiUony,  in  his  Annates 
Benedict.  Tom.  VI.  p.  638,  683  ^.  Of  Bruno  bimself,  the  Benedictine  lAonlts 
have  given  a  distinct  account,  Histoire  titter,  de  ta  France,  Tome  IX.  n.  233  6&c. 
The  collectors  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  will  doubtless  give  a  more  full  account, 
when  they  come  down  to  the  6th  day  of  October,  which  is  sacred  to  his  memory. 
It  was  the  current  report  formerly,  that  Bruno  took  his  resolution  of  retiring  in- 
to a  desert,  upon  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  priest  at  Paris,  who  afler  his  deaths 
miraculously  returned  to  life  fbr  a  short  period,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  damna- 
tion. But  since  Jo.  Launoi  attacked  that  story,  in  his  tract  de  causa  secessus 
Brunonis  in  desertum,  it  has  commonly  been  accounted  a  fable,  by  the  more  dis- 
cerning, even  in  the  Romish  church  itself.  And  the  Carthusiam,  who  might  feel 
an  interest  to  keep  up  the  story,  seem -at  this  day  to  abandon  it;  or  at  least  they 
defend  it  timidly.  The  arguments  on  both  sides,  are  clearly  and  fairly 
stated,  by  Cats.  Egaste  de  Boulayy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  I.  p.  467  &4i. 

(52)  ^e  MabaUmy'8  Prsf.  ad  Saecul.  VI.  P.  II.  of  his  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Ben- 
ed. p.  zxxvii. 
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that  has  departed  less  than  this,  from  the  severity  of  its  original 
discipline.  .  This  new  sect  of  solitaries,  spread  itself  more  slowly 
than  the  others  over  Europe,  and  was  later  in  admitting  females  to 
join  it ;  indeed,  it  could  never  prevail  much  among  that  sex  ;  ow- 
ing undoubtedly,  to  the  rigors  and  the  gloominess  of  its  disci- 
pline.(53) 

/      §  28.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  AD.  1095,  the  order  of  St. 
Anthonyy  which  was  devoted  to  the  receiving  and  curing  diseased 
persons,  and  especially  those  affected  with,  what  was  called,  the 
AoZy,  or  St,  Anthonifs  fire,  took  its  rise  from  small  beginnings 
I  in  France.     Those  who  were  seized  with  this  terrible  disease,  in 
).this  century,  hastened  away  to  a  cell,  (built  by  the  Benedictine 
i  monks  of  Montmajor,  near    Vienne,)  in  which  the  body  of  St, 
\  Anthony  was  said  to  repose  ;  that,  through  tlie  prayers  of  this  holy 
;  man,  they  might  be  restored.      Gaston,  a  rich  nobleman  of  tlie 
diocess  of  Vienne,  and  his  son  Guerin,  having  both   recovered 
from  the  disease  in  this  cell,  consecrated  themselves  and  all  their 
property  to  St,  Anthony,  who,  as  they  believed,  had  healed  them ; 
and  devoted  themselves  to  works  of  kindness  towards  the  sick  and 
the  indigent.     Eight  men  first  joined  them,  and  afterwards  many 
more.     This  company  were  indeed  all  consecrated  to  God  ;  but 
they  were  bound  by  no  vows,  and  were  subject  to  the  Benedic- 
tine  monks  of  Montmajor.     But  after  they  had  Become   rich, 
through  the  bounty  of  pious  individuals,  and  were  spread  over  va- 
rious countries,  they  at  first  withdrew  themselves  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  [Benedictine]  monks ;  and  at  length,  under  Boniface 
VIII,  in  the  year  1297,  they  obtained  the  rank  and  the  rights  of 
an  order,  or  sect  of  brethren  observing  the  rule  of  St,  Angus- 
tine,{f>A) 

§  29.  The  canons,  who  formed,  since  the  eighth  century,  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  monks  and  what  are  called  tlie 
secular  clergy,  had  become  infected  with  the  same  dissoluteness 
of  morals,  which  pervaded  the  whole  sacred  order ;  indeed  there 

(53)  Most  of  those  who  treat  of  this  sect,  make  no  mention  of  CarUitisian 
nuriA:  and  hence  many  represent  the  order  as  embracing  no  females.  But  they 
have  cloisters  of  females  ;  though  but  few.  For  most  of  their  nunneries  are  ex- 
tinct ;  and  in  the  year  13f>d,  an  express  reguUitiou  was  made,  prohibiting  the  erec- 
tion of  any  more  convents  for  females  in  tlio  Carthusian  ronmiunity.  At  the 
present  day,  therefore,  [AD.  1755.]  there  are  only  five  cenventa  of  Carthusian 
nuns,  four  in  France,  and  one  at  Bruges  in  tiie  Motherlands  Sec  the  learned 
author  of  the  Varietes  historiques,  physicjuos,  et  litteraircs,  Tome  I.  p.  bO  &c. 
Paris  1752.  8vo.  The  delicate  female  constitution  could  not  6Ui»tain  the  austere 
and  stern  mode  of  living,  required  by  the  laws  of  the  order :  and  hence,  in  the 
few  nunneries  that  remain,  it  was  necessary  to  yield  somewhat  to  nature,  and  in 
particular,  to  relax  or  abrogate  the  severe  laws  respecting  silence,  solitude,  and 
eating  alone. 

(54)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor,  Januarii  Tom.  II.  p.  ICO.  //e/?/o<^Histoire  des  Oi- 
dres,  Tome  II.  p.  108  &<;.  Gahr.  Femtottiis,  Ilitstoria  Canonicorum  regular. 
Lib.  11.  cap.  70.  Jo.  Erh.  Kappj  Diss,  de  Fratribus  S.  Antonii,  Lips.  1737. 
4to.  The  present  state  of  the  first  house  or  hospital  of  this  order,  in  which  its 
abbot  resides,  is  described  by  Martene  and  Durand,  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux 
Benedictins  de  la  Congreg.  de  S.  Maur^  Tom.  I.  p.  2G0  &c. 
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was  even  greater  dissoluteness  among  them,  in  some  countries  of 
Europe.  Therefore  good  men,  who  had  some  sense  of  religion, 
and  also  several  of  the  pontiffs,  as  Nicolaus  II,  in  the  council  at 
Rome,  AD.  1059,(55)  and  afterwards  others,  made  commenda- 
ble efibrts  for  reforming  the  associations  of  the  canons.  Nor  were 
these  efforts  without  effect ;  for  a  better  system  of  discipline  was 
introduced  into  nearly  all  those  associations.  Yet  all  of  them 
would  not  admit  reform  to  the  same  extent.  For  some  bodies  of 
canons  returned  to  the  common  method  of  living  ;  except  that 
they  all  resided  in  the  same  house,  and  ate  at  a  common  table  | 
which  was  especially  required  by  the  pontiffs,  and  was  extiremely 
necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  marriages  among  this  class  of 
priests.  These  canons  retained  the  perquisites  and  revenues  of 
their  priestly  offices,  and  used  them  at  their  pleasure.  But  other 
associations,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  /ro,  afterwards  bish- 
op of  Chartres,  renounced  all  private  property,  and  all  their  pos- 
sessions and  patrimony  5  and  these  lived  very  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  monk^.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  between  secular  ca- 
nons and  regular;  the  former  obeying  the  precept  of  JVicolaus 
II,  and  the  Tatter  following  the  counsels  of  Ivo.  And  as  iS^  Au- 
gustine  introduced  among  his  clergy  nearly  the  same  regulations 
as  those  of  Ivoy  though  be  did  not  commit  any  rules  to  writing ; 
hence  the  regular  canons  were  called  by  many,  regular  canons 
of  St.  Augastiney  or  canons  under  the  rule  of  St,  Augustine.{^6) 

(55)  The  decree  of  Meolaus  II y  in  the  council  of  Rome,  AD.  1059,  (by  which 
the  old  rvU  for  canons  adopted  in  the  coancil  of  Alz-la-Chapelle,  was  rep^ed, 
and  another  substituted,)  was  first  published  by  Jo.  MabiUanyy  among  the  docu- 
ments, sabjoined  to  Tom.  IV.  of  his  Annales  Benedict,  p.  748  &c.  and  it  is  also 
inserted  in  the  Annalt  themselves,  Lib.  LXI.  §  xxxv.  n.  586  8^. 

(56)  See  Jo.  MdhiUonVy  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  iV.  p.  586.  and  his  0pp. 
posthnma,  Tom.  II.  p.  1(^115.  Hetyoi,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  11.  p.  11 
Ulc.  Ludov.  Thonuusin.  Disciplina  ~  ecciesiae  circa  beneficia,  Tom.  I.  F.  I. 
Lib.  III.  cap.  xi.  p.  657  &c.  Muratorif  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  V.  p.  357 
&c.  Manj  docoments  occur  likewise^  in  various  parts  of  the  Gallia  Christiana,  by 
the  Benedictine  monks,  relating  to  this  reformation  of  the  canons,  and  the  dis- 
tinction among  them.  This  recent  origin  of  their  order,  is  very  disagreeable  to 
the  regular  canons;  for  they  wish,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  esteemed  a  verv  an- 
cient, order :  and  hence,  as  is  well  known,  they  refer  the  origin  of  their  oroer  to 
the  times  of  Christ,  or  at  least  to  those  of  Augustine.  But  the  arguments  and 
testimonies  they  allege  to  prove  their  high  antiquity,  scat  eel  y  detserve  a  labored 
confutation.  The  name  canons  was  doubtless  used  anterior  to  this  century  ;  but 
its  import  was  anciently  very  extensive.  See  Claude  de  Vert^  Explication  dea 
ceremonies  de  la  Messe^  Tome  I.  p.  58.  Hence  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  the 
name.  But  of  regvlar  and  secular  canons,  there  is  no  mention  in  any  work  ex- 
tant, older  than  this  century  :  and  it  is  certain,  that  those  canons  who  had  noth- 
ing in  common^  but  their  dwelling  and  tabUf  were  called  secular  canons;  while 
those  who  had  aU  things  in  commony  without  any  exception  whatever,  were  cal- 
led regular  camions.  [^*  To  Dr.  Mosheim  s  account  of  the  cannons,  it  may 

not  be  improper  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  their  introduction  into  Engtaniy 
and  their  progress  and  establishment  among  us.  The  order  of  regular  canons  of 
St.  Augustine  was  brought  into  England  by  Addwaldy  confessor  to  Henry  I;  who 
first  erected  a  priory  of  his  order  at  Kostd  in  Yorkshire,  and  had  influence 
enough  to  have  the  church  of  Carlisle  converted  into  an  episcopal  see,  and  giv- 
en to  regular  canonsy  invested  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  bishop.  This 
order  was  singularly  ^vored  and  protected  by  Henry  I,  who  gave  them  in  the 
year  1107,  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  and  by  queen  Maud,  who  erected  for  them, 
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^  30.  Among  the  Greek  writers,  the  following  are  the  best.(67) 
Theophanes  CerameuSy  whose  homilies,  still  extant,  are  not  alto- 
gether contemptible.  (58)  JVilus  Doxopatriu8.{59)  JSTicetas  Pee- 
taratus^  the  most  strenuous  defender  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greeks 
against  the  Latins.(60)  Michael  Psellus^  a  learned  man,  and 
well  known  by  his  writings  of  various  kinds.  (61)  Michael  Ce- 
rtdariusj  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  revived  the  contest 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  when  it  was  nearly  put  to 
rest.(62)  Simeon^  junior,  some  of  whose  Meditations  on  the  du- 
ties of  a  christian  life,  are  extant.  (63)  Theophylact  of  Bulga- 
ria, who  acquired  fame,  especially,  by  his  interpretation  of  the 
holy  scriptures.(64) 

the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  the  prior  of  which  was  alwajff 
one  of  the  twenty -four  aldermen.  They  increased  so  prodi^^ioasly,  that  besides 
the  noble  priory  of  Merton,  which  was  founded  for  them  in  1117,  by  Giihertj  an 
eirl  of  Norman  blood,  they  had  under  the  reign  of  Edfcard  /,  fifly-three  priories, 
as  appears  by  the  catalogue  presented  to  that  prince,  wh'en  be  obIig[ed  all  the 
monasteries  to  recciTO  his  protection  and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction." 
JIforf.] 

(57)  Concerning  all  of  whom,  the  Biblioth.  Gmecaof  Jo.  Alh.  Fabridus,  may 
be  consulted. 

(^)  [Tlieophanes,  surnamed  Cerameus,  (the potter,)  wasabp.  of  Tauromenium 
in  Sicily,  ana  probably  flourished  about  AD.  1040,  though  some  place  him  in  the 
9th  century.  His  Ixii.  Homilies,  on  the  lessons  from  the  Gospels  for  all  Sundays 
and  festivals,  are -written  in  a  natural,  and  didactic  style.  They  are  exegetlcaJ. 
Fr.  Seorsus  published  them,  Or.  and  Lat.  Paris  1644.  Fol.     TV. J 

(58)  [J^us  Doxopatrius,  an  abbot,  or  archimandrite  in  the  Gr.  church .  He 
resided  at  Panormus  in  Sicily,  AD.  1043.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  pre  patri- 
archates \  namely,  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alex- 
andria, containing  their  statistics.  Large  extracts  from  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Leo  AutU.  de  Concordia  Eccles.  orient,  et  Occident,  and  the  intire 
work,  Cfr.  and  Lat.  by  Steph.  le  Moine,  Varia  Sacra,  Tom.  i.  p.  ^1.  Paris 
1611.     2V.] 

(60)  [He  was  a  monk  and  presbyter  in  the  monastery  of  Studium,  near  Con- 
stantinople, and  flourished,  AD.  1050.  He  wrote  against  the  Latins,  and  also 
against  the  Armenians.  His  book  de  azymis,  de  Sabbathorum  jejunio,  et  nuptiis 
sacerdotum,  was  published  in  Lat.  b;^  Caninus,  Tom.  vi.  Some  other  of  his  po- 
lemic tracts  haye  been  partially  published.     TV.] 

(61)  [For  a  notice  of  Michael  Psellus,  see  note  (4)  to  p.  174  of  this  yol- 
nme.    TV.] 

(62)  [This  Michael  was  patrisrch,  AD.  1043-^1058.  We  haye  nothing  of  his, 
but  some  synodic  decrees,  and  a  few  letters ;  all  in  controyersy  with  Uie  Lat« 
ins.    TV.] 

(63)  [Simeon  junior  was  abbot  of  St.  Mamas,  at  Constantinople,  about  AD. 
1060.  His  works,  in  a  Latin  translation,  were  published  by  Pontawus,  at  In- 
golstadt,  1603.  4to;  comprising  xxxiii  Orations  on  faith  and  christian  morals; 
a  book  on  diyine  loye  ;  and  S^  Capita  moralia,  practica,  et  theologica.     TV.] 

(64)  [ThetmhyUtet  was  a  natiye  of  Constantinople,  and  abp.  of  Acris  in  Bul- 
garia, AD.  1077.  He  wrote  commentaries,  (compiled  from  Ckrysostam,)  on 
nearly  all  the  N.  Test,  and  on  the  minor  prophets  ;  also  Ixxy  Ej)istles,  and  sey- 
eral  tracts:  all  of  which  were  well  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Venice  1754.  Fol. 
The  older  editions  are  less  perfect.  Besides  the  writers  mentioned  by  Mosheim, 
the  Greeks  of  this  century  had  the  following. 

Aleriu»,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1035—1043.  Some  of  his  decrees 
are  extant. 

Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  has  left  us  iii  Epis- 
tles, and  a  profession  of  his  faith. 

Leo,  abp.  of  Acris  in  Bulgaria,  AD.  1053.  He  engaged  in  the  contest  against 
the  Latins.    One  of  his  Epistles,  and  extracts  from  others,  are  extant. 

John,  metropolitan  of  Euchaita  in  Paphligonia,  AD.  1054,  has  left  a  poem  on 
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^31.  The  Latins  esteem  the  folio  wing,  as  their  best  writers. 
ISdbert  of  Chartres,  a  man  who  encouraged  literature  and  the 
education  of  youth,  and  who  has  rendered  himself  famous  by  his 
Epistles,  and  by  bis  immoderate  zeal  for  the  virgin  Mary.(65) 
Humbert,  a  cardinal,  who  wrote  agabst  the  (rreeks,  the  most 
zealously  and  learnedly  of  all  the  Latins  in  this  century.(66)  Pc- 
tnu  Damianus^  whose  genius,  candor,  integrity,  and  writings  of 
various  kinds,  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  first  men  of  the  age, 
although  he  was  not  free  from  the  faults  of  the  times.(67)     Jlfa- 

tfae  history  of  the  principal  festivals,  published,  Eton.  1610.  4to.  and  a  few  liveg 
of  monkish  saints. 

Joftn  XiphUin,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1066 — 1078.  He  was  of 
honorable  birth,  but  abandoned  public  life,  became  a  monk,  end  at  last  a 
patriarch,  lie  iias  lefl  us  a  Homily  on  the  cross,  and  some  decrees.  His 
nephew,  also  called  John  XiphUirij  and  his  contemporary,  was  the  epitomizer  of 
Dion  Cassius. 

Sanutelj  a  converted  Jew  of  Morocco  in  Africa,  wrote  AD.  1070,  a  letter  or 
tract,  in  Arabic,  proving  that  the  Messiah  was  already  come.  A  Latin  translation 
of  it,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom  xviii.  p.  519. 

SamonaSf  abp.  of  Gaza,  AD.  1072,  wrote  a  tract,  or  dispute  with  Achm«d  a 
Saracen,  proving  the  doctrine  of  transobstantiation  :  publislied,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
Duceus,  Auctuariura,  Tom.  ii.  p.  277. 

Michael  AttaUata,  a  Gr.  jurist,  piticonsul,  and  jud^,  AD.  1072.  He  wrote  a 
Synopsis  or  practical  treatise  on  the  imperial  laws,  m  xcv  Titles,  addressed  to 
Michael  Ducas:  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  J.  Leundav.  de  Jure  Gr.  Rom. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  1. 

J>riceta3  Serranf  deacon  of  the  chh.  at  Constantinople,  and  then  abp.  of  Hera- 
clea.  He  flourished  AD.  1077;  and  wrote  commentaries  on  Gfr^ory  Nazianzen. 
To  him,  as  well  as  to  Olympiodorus,  has  been  ascribed  the  Catena  on  Job,  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Fr.  Junius,  Lpnd.  1637.  Fol. 

MeolmUf  Grammaticus,  patriarch  ot  Constantinople,  AD.  1084 — 1111.  He 
has  left  us  a  long  letter  to  Alexis  Comnenus,  against  depriving  metropolitan!  of 
their  sees ;  also  several  decrees.     TV.] 

(65)  For  an  account  of  this  famous  man,  see  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
Tome  VIL  p.  261 —[St.  Fulbert  came  from  Rome  to  Chartres,  about  AD.  1000, 
and  there  taught  school,  with  great  reputation.  In  the  year  1007,  he  was  made 
bp.  of  Chartres :  and  filled  that  office  till  bis  death  in  the  year  1028.  His  wri* 
tings  consist  of  134  letters,  generally  well  written,  and  of  some  use  to  the  history 
of  those  times ;  besides  several  indifierent  sermons,  some  worse  poetry,  and  two 
lives  of  monkish  saints.  They  were  edited,  with  bad  fnith,  Paris  1608. 8vo.  and 
thence  admitted  into  the  Biblioth.  Fatr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  1.  See  Du  Pin's  Ecclesi- 
astical authors,  vol.  ix.  p.  1  &c.     TV.] 

66.  See  MaHene's  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  629.  Histoire  litteraire 
de  la  France,  Tome,  vii.  p.  527  &c.  [Humbert  was  a  monk  of  Toul,  well  skilled 
in  Greek,  whom  pope  Leo  /X,  took  with  him  to  Rome,  AD.  1049,  and  there 
made  him  a  cardinal.  He  was  employed  in  several  important  commissions ',  but 
especially  in  a  papal  embassy  to  Constantinople.  AD.  1054.  He  died  after  AD. 
1064.  His  writings  are  all  controversial ;  and  chiefly  against  the  Greeks.  They 
are  extant,  partly  m  Baronius*  Annals,  and  all  of  them  in  Canisius,  Lectionea 
Antiq.  Tom.  vi.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Fatr.  Tom.  xviii.     TV.] 

(67)  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Febr.  Tom.  iii.  p.  406.  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  Tom. 
ii.  p.  950.  Casim.  Oudtn,  Diss,  in  bis  Comment,  de  scriptor.  eccles.  Tom.  ii^. 
68u  &c.  [Peter  Damian  was  bom  of  humble  parentage  at  Ravenna,  AD,  1007. 
Educated  by  his  brother,  he  early  became  a  monk,  a  teacher,  a  reformer  of  mor- 
als, an  abbot  of  Ostia,  and  cardinal  of  the  Romish  church.  But  weary  ofpublic 
life,  he  resigned  his  bishoprick,  and  retired  to  his  monasterjr.  The  pontiffs  em- 
ployed him  as  their  legate,  on  several  most  difficult  enterprises,  in  which  he  ac- 
?uitted  himself  with  great  address  and  prudence.  He  was  sent  to  Milan,  AD. 
059,  to  suppress  simony  and  clerical  incontinence  :  and  AD.  1062,  was  dispatch- 
ed to  Chigni  in  France,  to  reform  that  monastery,  and  settle  its  controversies : 
and  in  1063,  was  legate  to  Florence,  for  settling  a  contest  between  the  bp.  and 
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rianus  Seotus^  whose  Chronicon,  and  some  other  of  his  writings, 
are  extant. (68)  ^nselm^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of 
great  acumen,  well  versed  in  the  dialectics  of  his  age,  and  pecu- 
Sarly  well  acquainted  with  theological  subjects. (69)  LanfranCy 
also  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  well  known  for  his  exposition  of 
the  epistles  of  Paul,  and  his  other  writings ;  from  which  he  must 
be  acknowledged,  not  destitute  of  perspicuity,  nor  of  learnmg, 
according  to  the  standard  of  his  age.(70)  The  two  Brunosj  the 
one  of  Monte  Cassino,(71)  and  the  otner,  the  founder  of  the 

the  citizeDB  :  and  10G9,  he  was  sent  into  Germany,  to  dissuade  king  Henry  from 
repudiating  his  queen  Bertha  :  and  lastly  in  107:^,  he  was  papal  legate  to  Raven- 
na, for  reconciling  that  church  to  the  papal  dominions ;  and  died  on  his  return, 
in  February,  1074,  aged  GG.  He  was  a  man  of  gieat  learning,  devout,  honest, 
frank,  and  well  acquainted  with  human  nature.  He  wrote  with  ease  and  per- 
spicuity. His  numerous  writings  were  collected  in  iii.  vol.  Fol.  by  Cajeian, 
Rome  1606;  often  reprinted  since;  but  best  at  Venice,  1754,  in  iv.  vol.  Fol. 
They  consist  of  viii.  Books  of  letters;  about  (50  tracts,  on  various  subjects  of  dis- 
cipline, morals,  and  casuistry  j  Sermons  for  all  Sundays  aud  festivals  of  the  year  ; 
and  the  lives  of  several  saints,  viz.  St.  Odilo,  St.  Maurvs,  St.  Roniuald,  St.  Roaulphj 
St.  Flora,  and  St.  Lucilla  ;  besides  notices  of  many  others.     TV.] 

(68)  [Marianus  Scotus  was  born  in  Ireland,  AD.  1028,  became  a  monk,  travelled 
into  Germanv  in  1058,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  tlie  monas- 
teries of  Cologne,  Fulda,  and  Mayence.  He  died  AD.  1086,  aged  58.  His 
Chronicon  extends  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1083 ;  and  was  continued  b]f  Dode- 
cAtn,  to  AD.  1200.  It  is  published  among  the  Scriptores  rerum  Germanicarum, 
by  Struve  and  others.     His  otljer  writing  are  of  little  value.     Tr."] 

(69)  See  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  ix.  p.  398.  Rapin  ThoyrtUy 
Histoire  d'Angleterre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  65, 166  &.c.  Colonia,  Histoire  litter,  de  Lyon, 
Tome  ii.  p.  210.  [Eadmer,  (^Anselm's  secretary,)  de  vita  S. Anselmi,  Lib.  ii.  in  the 
Acta  Sanctor.  April,  Tom.  li.  p.  893.  Wharton's  Anglia  sacra,  P.  ii.  p.  179.  and 
Miluer's  Hist,  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Cent.  XI.  ch.  v. — St.  ^nsdm  was  born  at 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  AD.  1033.  After  acquiring  an  education,  and  traveling  in 
France,  he  became  a  monk,  at  Bee  in  ^lormandy,  at  the  age  of  27.  Here  he 
taught  with  great  reputation,  succeeded  Latdranc  in  the  abbaey,  and  was  made 
abp.  of  Canterbury,  next  after  LanfranCy  AD.  1093.  In  that  office  he  spent  ao 
unquiet  life,  which  ended  AD.  1109.  He  was  in  continual  collision  witli  the 
kin^  of  Bneland,  respecting  investiture  and  encroachments  upon  clerical  righta. 
Twice  he  left  the  kingdom,  travelled  to  Italy,  and  resided  at  Rome  and  at  Lyons. 
His  works  have  been  published  frequently ;  the  best  edition  is  by  Gabr.Gerberon, 
Paris  1675.  iii.  Tona.  Fol.  Tbey  comprise  a  large  number  of  letters,  many  ser- 
mons,  and  meditations  on  practical  and  devotional  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  doctrinal  and  polemic  treatises.     Tr.] 

(70)  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  viii.  p.  260.  [And  Vita  Beati  Lan- 
firaoci,  by  Milo  Crispin^  chantor  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  the  age  next  after 
Lanftranc;  in  Jo.  MahiLUmy's  AcXa  Sanctor.  ord.  Bencd.  Tom.  ix.  p.  630--660. 
haaifranc  was  a  native  of  Pa  via,  travelled  into  France  very  early  in  life,  became 
a  monk  at  Bee  in  Normandy,  AD.  1041,  taught  there  with  very  sreat  applause, 
and  drew  pupils  from  afar;  was  made  prior,  and  then  Abbot,  of  liia  monastery, 
and  counseller  to  William  the  conaueror,  and  AD.  1070.  abp.  of  Canterbury,  in 
which  office  he  died  AD.  1088.  He  had  contention  with  Thomas,  abp.  of  York, 
about  priority ;  went  to  Rome,  on  that  and  other  subjects ;  and  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  civil  transactions  of  England.  His  works  which  were  collected 
and  Dublished  by  Dachery,  Lucca  1648.  Fol.  comprise  his  Commentary  on  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  about  60  letters  j  a  tract  on  iransubstantiation  j  and  a  few 
other  small  pieces.     TV] 

(71)  [This  Brvno  was  a  native  of  Lombardy,  educated  in  the  monastery  of 
Asti,  became  a  canon  in  the  cathedral  of  Sienna,  Tuscan v ;  disputed  against 
Bermgariusy  in  the  council  at  Rome  1079;  and  was  soon  after,  by  the  pope,  cre- 
ated bp.  of  Stgni,  in  the  ecclesiastical  states.  Weary  of  public  life,  he  fled  to 
Monte  Cassino,  AD.  1104 :  but  the  pontiff  ordered  him  back  to  his  bishoprick. 
In  1107,  he  again  went  to  Monte  Cassino,  and  was  there  made  abbot,  with  the 
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Carthusian  order.(72)  Ivo  of  Chartres,  a  very  active  restorer  of 
ecclesiastical  law  and  order.(73)  HUdebert  of  le  Mans,  as  a 
theologian,  philosopher,  and  poet,  not  one  of  the  best,  nor  one 
of  the  worst.  (74)  Lastly,  Gregory  VII,  the  most  haughty  of 
the  Roman  pontms,  who  undertook  to  elucidate  some  parts  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  wrote  some  other  things.(75) 

consent  of  the  pope.  But  in  the  year  1111,  the  pontiff  required  bim  to  resign  his 
abbacy^  and  resume  his  episcopai  staff;  which  be  held  till  his  death,  AD.  1125. 
His  wntings  were  published  at  Venice  1651 .  ii.  vol.  Fol.  The  first  vol.  contains  his 
Commentaries,  on  the  Pentateuch,  Job,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the  Aoocalypse. 
The  second  vol.  contains  145  homilies  on  the  Gospel  lessons,  some  letters  and 
tracts,  and  a  life  of  the  pontiff  Leo  IX.     TV.] 

(72)  [For  an  account  of  St.  Bruno,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusians,  see  pa.  207 
of  this  vol.  and  note  (51)  there. — After  spending  six  years  at  Chartreuse,  Urban 
Ilf  who  had  been  his  pupil,  summoned  him  te  Rome,  AD.  1092.  that  he  mi^ht 
become  his  counsellor.  But  the  scenes  of  public  life  were  so  disagreeable  to  him, 
that  the  pontiff,  in  1095,  gave  him  leave  to  retire.  He  travelled  to  the  extreme 
part  of  Calabria,  and  there  with  a  few  of  his  monks,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  AD.  1101 .  To  him  have  been  ascribed  most,  or  all,  of  the  works 
written  by  Bruno  of  Segni,  mentioned  .in  the  preceding  note.  But  he  wrote 
nothine,  except  two  letters,  during  his  residence  in  Calabria ,  and  a  confession 
of  bis  faith,  which  is  extant  in  MabUlony's  Analecta,  Tom.  iv.  p.  400.     2V.] 

(73)  [hOf  or  Fro,  was  a  native  of  Beauvais  in  France,  educated  under  Lan- 
franc,  at  Bee,  then  abbot  of  St.  ^intin,  and  at  last  bp.  of  Chartres,  AD.  1092— 
1115.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  -,  and  a  partizan  of  the  Roman  pontiffs, 
which  involved  him  in  some  difficulties.  His  works  were  published^  by  Jo. 
Bapt.  Souehetf  Paris  1647.  Fol.  They  comprise  Decretorum  Liner,  in  xvii.  parts ; 
Pannormia,  or  a  summary  of  ecclesiastical  law  ^  287  Epistles;  22  Sermons;  and 
a  short  Chronicle  of  the  kinn  of  France,  extending  from  PharaTttiond  to  Phil- 
ipl.     3V.] 

(74)  all  the  works  of  this  HUdebert,  who  was  certainlj  a  man  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  were  published  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  with  the  explanatory  notes 
oxAnUm.  Beaugendre,  Paris  1708.  Fol.  [They  comprise  about  a  hundred  well 
written  Epistles,  and  some  sermons,  tracts,  and  poems  of  an  ordinary  character. 
— HUdebert  was  bom  at  Lavardln  in  the  dioceas  of  Mans,  became  a  monk  of 
Clugni,  studied  under  the  famous  BerengariuSy  and  was  made  bp.  of  Mans,  about 
AD.  1098,  and  abp.  of  Tours,  AD.  1125,  where  he  died  AD.  1132.     TV.] 


(75)  [The  Epistles  of  Gregory  VJI,  in  number  370,  are  found  in  all  the  eol- 
ations of  councils ;  e.  g.  by  Harduin,  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  1195  &c.    His  other 
writings  are  few,  and  litue  worth.    To  him  some  attribute  an  exposition  of  the 


vii  penetential  Psalms,  published  as  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great.  His  expo- 
sition of  St.  Matthew,  exists  in  M.  S.  and  some  fragments  of  it  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  following  list  embraces  most  of  the  Latin  writers  omitted  by  Dr.  Mosheim. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  them,  see  Cave's  Historia  Litterar.  Jhi  Pin,  and  others. 

Aimoin  of  Aquitaine,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleury,  AD.  1001.  His  His- 
t<»iae  Francorura  Libriiv.  to  AD.752,  with  an  additional  Book  byanother  hand, 
is  published  among  the  Scriptores  Francicos.  He  also  wrote  ii.  "Books  recount- 
ing the  miracles  of  St.  Benedict ;  a  life  of  St.  Abbo  of  Fleury ;  and  some  other 
things. 

Godehard,  &  monk,  and  bp.  of  Hildesbeim,  AD.  1002;  has  left  us  v.  Epistles, 
published  by  MaJnUony,  Analecta,  Tom.  iv.  p.  349. 

Gozbert,  abbot  of  TegiBm  in  Bavaria,  AD.  1002 ;  has  left  us  iv.  Epistles,  pub- 
lished also  by  MabUlony,  Analecta,  Tom.  iv.  p.  347. 

Addbcid,^  nobleman,  counsellor  and  general  under  the  emperor  Henry',  then 
a  monk,  and  AD.  1008—1027,  b{>.  of  Utrecht.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Libri  ii.  de  vita  S.  Henrici  Imperat.  published  by  Canisms,  Surius,  and 
Gretser. 

Bemo,  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  abbot  of  Richenaonear  Constance,  died  AD.  1045. 
He  wrote  de  officio  missae,  seu  de  rebus  missae  officium  pertinentibus.  Liber ; 
(in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.)  and  Lives  of  St.  Udalric,  and  St.  Meginrad. 

Hugo,  aichdescon  of  Tours.  AD.  1020,  wrote  Dialogue  ad  Fulbertum  Carno- 
tensem  Episcopum ;  publishea  by  MabUUmy,  Analecta,  Tom.  ii. 
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Johfij  surnamed  JokaimelinuSt  from  bis  diminutive  statare,  abbot  FiscamneDsii, 
AD.  lO^^d — 1078.  He  wrote  many  prayers  and  religious  meditations,  and  some 
epistles ;  published  by  MalnUany,  Annafecta,  Tom.  1. 

AdemaTy  a  monk  or  Limoges,  AD.  1030.  He  wrote  a  Chroni(^le  of  tbe  French 
monarchy,  from  its  commencement,  to  AD.  1029 ;  an  account  of  some  abbots  of 
Limoges  }  and  a  supplement  to  the  work  of  AmalaritLg  de  divinis  officiis. 

Hugo,  de  Britolio,  a  monk  of  Ciueni,  and  bp.  of  Limoges,  AD.  1030 — 1049, 
when  he  was  deposed  for  simony.  He  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Verdun  ;  and 
wrote  a  tract  aeamst  Berengarius,  in  fayor  of  transubstantiation,  which  is  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  417. 

Brunoj  duke  of  Carinthia,  and  bishop  of  Wiirtsburg,  AD.  103^—1045.  To 
instruct  his  clergy,  he  compiled  from  the  fathers,  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
and  on  all  the  devotional  hymns  of  the  scriptures,  also  on  the  Apostolie,  Am- 
brosian,  and  Athanasian  Creeds ;  published,  Cologne.  1494 ;  and  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr  Tom.  xviii.  p.  65. 

Hermannus  surnamed  Contractus^  because  all  his  limbs  were  contracted  bjr  a 
paralytic  affection.  He  was  accounted  a  vast  scholar,  well  skilled  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Arabic,  and  in  theology,  history,  philosophy,  and  all  the  sciences  of 
the  age.  Though  of  noble  parentage,  he  became  a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  of 
Richenau,  till  his  death,  AD.  1054.  Ho  wrote  Chronicon  de  sex  mundi  aetati* 
bus,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1054.  published  among  the  scriptores  Germanicos  ; 
and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  348. 

Glaber  RaduI.phuSf  a  monk  of  St.  Germain  de  Auxerre,  and  then  of  Clugni, 
AD .  1045.  He  wrote  Historiarum  Libri  v  extending  from  AD.  900,  to  AD. 
1045  ;  published  among  the  Scriptores  Francicos  ;  also  a  life  of  St.  Gulielmus, 
abbot  of  St.  Bcnignus  of  Dijon. 

Deoduin  or  Theoduin,  bp.  of  Liege,  AD.  1045 — 1075.  He  wrote  a  letter  or 
tract,  addressed  to  Henry  kins  of  1*  ranee,  against  the  doctrine  of  Berengarius 
and  nis  followers ;  in  the  Bibhoth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  419. 

HugOj  abbot  of  Clugni,  AD.  1048 — 1108.  He  was  of  noble  French  {Mrentase, 
and  became  a  monk  at  the  age  of  15.  Some  of  his  letters  are  extant  in  DocSe- 
ry,  Spicilegium,  Tom.  ii. 

Leo  JX,  Dope  AD.  1048—1054.  (see  above  p.  183.)  He  has  lefl  us  xix  Epistles, 
extant  in  tiie  collections  of  the  councils,  (e.  g.  Harduins  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  927.) 
besides  a  number  of  homilies  or  sermons.  Hi6  life  written  by  Wibert,  a  contem- 
pory,  is  in  Mabilony,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ix.  p.  49  &c. 

AnselrTif  a  canon  of  Liege,  and  dean  of  Namur,  AD.  1050.  He  wrote  a  histo- 
ry of  the  bishops  of  Liege,  from  AD.  666,  to  about  AD.  1048;  published  by  Jo. 
Chapeavillcj  Liege  1612.  4to. 

Stephen  IX,  pope,  AD.  1057—1058.     He  has  left  ii.  Epistles. 

liberie,  a  monk  and  deacon  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  a  cardinal,  AD.  1057 — 1079. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  and  other  tracts,  devotional  and  polemic,  and  some  lives 
of  saints,  all  of  which  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript.  His  life  of  St.  Do- 
minic, is  the  only  work  of  his,  published ;  extant  in  MtwUlony*s  Acta  Sanctor. 
ord.  Bened.  Tom.  viii.  p.  35  olc- 

MphanuSf  abbot  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Salerno,  and  then  archbishop 
there  AD.  1057 — 1086.  He  wrote  numerous  poems,  devotional,  and  in  praise  of 
the  saints  ;  most  of  which  were  published  by  VgheU,  annexed  to  his  Italia  sacra, 
Tom.  ii. 

J^icolaus  II,  pope  AD.  1058 — 1061.  He  has  left  us  viii  Epistles  j  extant  ia 
the  collections  of  the  councils. 

Gatrferius,  called  also  Benedict,  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  AD.  1060.  He 
wrote  some  sermons  on  the  festivals,  and  some  religious  poems;  which  are  in  the 
library  of  Monte  Cassino. 

Alexander  ii.  pope,  AD.  1061 — 1073.  He  has  xlv.  Epistles,  in  the  collections 
of  the  councils. 

Berthold,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  presbyter  of  Constance,  and  a  warm  partizan 
of  Gregory  VII,  against  Henry  IV.  He  flourished  from  about  AD.  1066,  to  1100. 
His  Historia  sui  temporis,  ab  anno  1053,  usoue  ad  ann.  1100 ;  and  his  Appendix 
to  Hermann  Contractus'  Chronicle,  firom  AD.  1055 — 1066,  are  publishea  among 
the  Scriptores  rerum  Germanicorum.  Some  of  his  tracts  also,  in  support  of  Greg* 
ory's  measures,  were  published  by  Gretser. 

Guitmund,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Normandy,  and  then  archbishop  of  Ayeraa 
in  Italy,  died  AD.  1080.  He  has  lefl  iii  Books  on  the  real  presence  in  the  Ea- 
cbarist ;  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trini^  &c.  and  an  address  to  WiUinm 
I,  king  of  England :  all  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  ratr.  Tom.  kviii. 
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SigUridy  archbishop  of  Mayence,  from  about  1069,  to  1084.  Id  the  year  10G4. 
be  led  a  band  of  7,000  German  pilgrims  to  the  holy  land.  In  1074,  be  attempted 
to  reclaim  bis  clergy  from  simo'by  and  matrimony,  without  success.  In  1076, 
Gregory  FIJ,  excommunicated  him,  for  adhering  the  cause  of  Henry,  but  tlie 
next  year  be  revolted ;  and  he  it  was  crowned  RodtUph  the  competitor  for  the 
German  throne.     Four  ftf  his  epistles  are  in  the  collections  of  councils. 

Durand,  a  monk  of  Normandy,  AD.  1070,  was  one  who  wrote  against  Beren- 
garius.    His  tract  is  subjoined  to  Lanfranei  Opp.  ed.  Daehery. 

GualdOf  a  monk  of  Corbey,  AD.  1070 ;  wrote  a  metrical  life  of  St.  Ansgar^ 
bishop  of  Hamburg,  and  apostle  of  the  North  \  which  is  in  MdbUJUmy's  Acta 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bcned.  Tom.  vi.  p.  116. 

St.  Anednif  bishop  of  Lucca,  AD.  1071 — 1066.  He  was  a  decided  saporter  of 
Gregory  VI J;  and  wrote  ii.  Books  in  his  defence,  against  Quibert  the  antipope  ; 
also  a  collection  of  sentences  firom  the  fathers,  in  support  of  Gregory'*  princi- 
ples, respecting  the  independence  of  the  clergy  and  the  church,  of  all  ciyit  pow- 
er ;  both  which  are  extant  in  Canisius,  Lectt.  antiq.  Tom.  vi.  and  in  the  Bibfioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  602.  and  Tom.  xxvii.  p.  436.  His  life,  written  by  one  of  his 
friends  and  pupils,  is  in  MainJUUmt/s  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ix.  p. 
469  &c. 

mUelmus,  an  abbot  of  Metz,  AD.  1073.  and  friendly  to  Gregory  VII.  Ma- 
biUony  has  published  vii  of  his  Epistles  and  an  oration,  in  his  Analecta,  Tom.  i.. 
p.  247. 

Ingidphus  of  Croyland,  born  in  London  AD.  1030,  educated  at  Westminster,, 
and  Oxford.  In  lOol,  he  accompanied  William  duke  of  Normandy^  to  France, 
and  became  his  private  secretary.  To  escape  envy,  in  1064.  he  retired  to  Ger- 
many, and  was  one  of  t)ie  7,000,  who  went  as  pilgrims  to  tne  holy  land,  under 
Sigifrid  archbishop  of  Mayence.  On  his  return  he  was  made  abbot  of  Fonte- 
neile,  and  AD.  1076,  Wiluamy  now  king  of  England,  invited  him  thither,  and 
made  him  abbot  of  Croyland,  till  his  death,  AD.  1109.  He. was  very  intimate 
with  Lanfrane,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  History  of  the  monastery  of  Cray- 
land,  from  AD.  664,  to  about  1091,  was  published  by  SamlUf  among  the  v.  Scrip- 
tores  Anglicos,  Lond.  1596,  Fol.  and  still  better  among  the  Rerum  Anglicar. 
Scriptores,  Oxon.  1684.  Fol 

Lambert  of  Schafnaberg.  He  became  a  monk  at  Hirsfeld,  AD.  1058 ;  soon 
after  travelled  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  land,  and  returning,  resumed  his  monas- 
tic life  at  Hirsfeld.  There  he  composed,  AD.  1077,  his  History,  which  is  a  mere 
chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  AU.  1050,  and  then  a  very  diffuse  history,  down 
to  AD.  1077.  His  style  is  commended  very  highly.  The  work  is  published 
among  the  Scriptores  Uermanicos. 

Hugo,  bishop  of  Die,  in  the  year  1077,  and  archbishop  o#  Lyons  from  AD. 
1080,  till  afler  AD.  1099.  He  was  much  ensaged  in  the  public  transactions  of 
the  times.  Two  of  his  Epistles  to  Gregory  VU,  are  in  the  collections  of  the 
councils. 

Mteroiogus,  a  fictitious  name  for  the  author  of  a  Tract  on  the  ceremonies  of 
the  mass,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  this  century,  or  perhaps  in  the  next ',  which 
is  extant,  among  the  Scriptores  de  divinis  Officiis,  Paris  1610,  Fol.  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  469. 

AdamtLB,  surnamed  Magister,  a  canon  of  Bremen  from  AD.  1077,  and  who 
flourished  AD.  1080.  He  wrote  Historiae  ecclesiasticae  praesertim  firemensis 
Libri  iv  *,  in  which  he  describes,  with  much  fidelity,  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Denmark,  and  throughout  the  North,  from  the 
times  of  Charlemagite,  to  those  of  Henry  IV ;  to  which  he  subjoined  a  geo^aph- 
ical  account  of  Denmark,  and  other  northern  countries :  published  by  Lmosn- 
brog,  Leyden  1595.  4to.  and  Helmstadt  1670.  4to. 

Sewno,  a  German  ecclesiastic,  who  adhered  to  CUment  III,  or  Guihert,  the  an- 
tipope ;  was  made  archpresbyter  and  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  took  a  very  active 
part  against  Gregory  VII.  He  flourished  about  AD.  1085 ;  and  wrote  de  viu  et 
rebus  gestis  Hilaebrandi  et  Papae  Libri  ii ;  published,  Francf  1581.  and  among 
the  Opuscula  Anti-Gregoriana,  by  Goldast,  Hanover  1611.  4to.  p.  1. 

Victor  III.  pope  AD.  1086—1087.  He  was  born  at  Bonevento,  AD.  1027 ; 
bore  the  name  of  Dauferius,  till  he  became  a  monk  of  Monte  Cassino,  when  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Desidtrius  ;  became  abbot  there  in  1056,  was  made  a  car- 
.  dinal,  and  employed  on  important  occasions  by  the  pontiffs.  But  he  was  ever 
partial  to  a  retired  and  monastic  life.  His  Dialogues  on  the  miracles  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, and  other  monks  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  iv  Books,  (a  work  stuffed  with  idle 
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tales,)  has  been  freqaently  published ;  e.  g.  by  MabiUonyy  in  his  Acta  Sanetof'. 
ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iy.  P.  ii. 

Urban  II.  pope,  AD.  lQt^7 — 1099.  His  former  name  was  Otho,  a  native  c^ 
Ch&tiUon  in  the  diocess  of  Rheims,  a  monk  of  Clugni,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia, 
and  much  employed  bv  Gre-gory  VII.  While  pope,  he  pursued  the  measures  of 
Greganf.  He  has  \m  us  lix  Epistles,  and  ii  narangues  in  favor  of  a  crusade ; 
extant  m  the  collections  of  the  councils.  MahUlony  gives  some  account  of  his 
life,  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  ix.  p.  902  &>c. 

Lambert,  bishop  of  Arras,  from  AD.  1094  onwards.  Three  of  his  Epistles  are 
in  the  collections  of  the  councils. 

Raimund  de  AgdeSy  a  canon  of  le  Puy,  France,  and  chaplain  to  the  earl  of 
Toulouse,  (who  was  also  bishop  of  le  Puy,)  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expe- 
dition to  the  holy  land,  AD.  1095.  He  saw  the  holy  lance  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
and  carried  it  at  the  siege  of  Antioch.  He  wrote  the  History  of  Jerusalem,  de- 
scribing especially  the  achievements  of  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  during  five  years, 
from  the  time  they  entered  Slavonia  on  their  way  to  the  East.  The  work  is  in 
the  collection  of  Bandars,  6e  gestisDei  per  Francos,  Tom.  i.  p.  139. 

Gotsdm,  or  GoseeUn,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Bertin  in  Artois,  and  then  of 
St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  who  flourished  AD.  1096.  He  wrote  the  life  of 
St.  Av^^ustiney  the  apostle  or  England ;  which  is  extant  in  MabiUony's  Acta  Sane- 
tor,  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  i.  p.  496. 

Balderic,  secretary  to  two  successive  bishops  of  Arras  and  Cambray,  and 
then  bishop  of  Nimenien  and  Toumay,  AD.  1097^1112.  He  wrote  a  nistory 
or  chronicle  of  the  churches  of  Cambray  and  Arras,  in  iii  Books ;  published  by 
Oeo.  ColveneTj  Douay,  1615. 

Paschal  II,  pope,  AD.  1099—1118.  His  former  name  was  Rainer  or  Ragim- 
gsr;  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  a  monk  of  Clugnl,  a  presbyter  and  cardinal  of  Rome, 
abbot  of  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Stephen,  and  at  last  pope.  His  wars  and  contests 
with  Henry  V,  were  very  violent.  One  hundred  and  seven  of  his  Epistles,  are 
in  the  collections  of  councils;  and  some  more  in  Baluze,  Aiiscellanies^     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  BISTORT  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  The  State  of  relifftOD.~§  2,3.  Witnesses  for  the  tnitb.— §  4.  EipositioM 
of  the  scriptures.— -|  5,  6.  Scholastic  theology. — §  7.  Moral  theology.— §  8. 
Polemic  theology. — §  9, 10,  11.  Controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  Lat- 
ins.— §  12.  New  contest,  respecting  the  holiness  of  imnges. — §  13.  Conten- 
tiom  ID  the  Latin  church.  'Controversy  respecting  the  Lord's  supper. — §  14, 
15,  16,  17.  The  pontiffs  labor  in  vain  to  settle  it.~§  18.  The  result  as  to  Be- 
rengarias,  and  his  friends. — §  19.  Dispute  in  France,  respecting  Martial. 

^1.  It  18  not  necessary  to  be  minute  in  describing  the  state  of 
the  public  religion  of  this  age.  For  who  can  doubt,  that  it  was 
debased  and  corrupt,  when  the  guardians  of  it  were  alike  desti- 
tute of  sacred  and  secular  knowledge,  and  void  of  virtue,  and 
even  the  first  men  in  the  church  exhibited  examples  of  the  gross- 
est vices  ?  The  people  at  large  were  wholly  absorbed  in  supersti- 
tion ;  and  concerned  themselves  with  nothing  but  statues,  and 
images,  and  relics,  and  the  futile  rites  which  the  caprice  of  their 
priests  enjoined  upon  them.  The  learned  had  not  indeed  wholly 
lost  all  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  but  they  obscured  and  debased  it 
with  opinions  and  doctrines,  which  were,  some  of  them,  ludicrous 
and  silly,  others  hurtful  and  pernicious,  and  others  useless  and 
uncertain.  It  is  certain  that  there  were,  here  and  there,  pious 
and  good  men,  who  would  willingly  have  aided  the  suffering  cause 
of  piety.  But  they  themselves  needed  protection,  against  the 
satelites  of  superstition  and  impiety. 

§  2.  From  the  times  of  Chegory  VII,  however,  pretty  clear 
traces  appear,  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  Italy 
and  France,  of  those  persons  whom  the  Protestants  denominate 
tritnesses  of  the  truth  ;  that  is,  of  pious  and  good  men,  who  de- 
plored the  imperfection  and  defects  of  the  public  religion,  and  of 
the  whole  clerical  order,  who  opppsed  the  lordly  dommation  both 
of  the  Roman  pontiffs  and  of  the  bishops,  and  who  attempted, 
sometimes  covertly,  and  sometimes  openly,  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  churoh.(l )  For  rude  as  this  age  was,  and  ignorant  in 
general  of  the  true  revealed  religion  ;  yet  those  few  fragments,  as 
it  were,  of  Christianity, (2)  which  were  exhibited  and  explained 
to  the  people,  were  sufficient  to  shew,  even  to  the  illiterate  and 

(1)  [Some  have  considered  Ptler  DamianuSf  HUdebert,  Jho,  Waltfiram  bishop 
of  Nauraburg,  and  Lambert  of  Aschaffenburg,  as  examples  of  this  class  of  per- 
sons, von  Eintm. — See  F.  Spanheim's  Introductio  ad  Historiam  ercles.  N.  T. 
S<iecul.  xi.  cap.  vii.  §  5.  p.  813.  and  the  Catalogus  Testinm  veritatis,  Lib.  xii, 
xiii.     TV.] 

(2)  [In  some  of  the  writers  of  this  century,  we  meet  with  specimens  of  sound 
christian  doctrine,  as  well  as  of  devout  breathings  of  a  oious  soul.  The  English 
reader  may  see,  for  an  exaoiple,  the  life  o{  Ansdm  oi  Canterbury,  in  MilneT*» 
history  of  the  church,  century  xi.  cb.  v.     IV.] 
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the  laboring  classes,  that  the  religion  publicly  inculcated,  was  not 
the  true  religion  of  Christ ;  that  Christ  required  of  his  followers, 
things  wholly  different  from  those  exhibited  in  the  discourses,  and 
in  the  lives  and  morals  of  the  clergy  ;  that  the  pontiffs  and  the 
bishops  exceedingly  misused  their  power  and  opulence ;  and  that 
the  favor  of  God  and  salvation  were  to  be  obtained,  not  by  a  round 
of  ceremonies,  nor  by  donations  to  the  churches  and  priests,  nor 
by  erecting  and  endowing  monasteries,  but  by  holiness  in  the 
soul. 

§  3.  Those  however,  who  undertook  the  great  work  of  reform- 
ing the  churcli  and  religion,  were  for  the  most  part  incompetent 
to  the  task ;  and  by  their  solicitude  to  avoid  some  faults,  they  ran 
into  others.  All  indeed  perceived  the  defects  and  the  odiousness 
of  the  prevailing  religion ;  but  none,  or  at  least  very  few  of 
them,  understood  the  nature  and  essential  character  of  true  reli- 
gion. This  will  not  appear  strange,  to  one  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  those  unhappy  times.  Hence,  these  reformers  often  mixed 
much  that  was  false,  with  a  little  that  was  true.  As  all  saw,  that 
roost  of  the  principal  enormities  and  crimes  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  were  the  consequence  of  their  wealth  and  opulence ;  they 
placed  too  high  an  estimate  on  poverty  and  indieence,  and  looked 
upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  primary  virtue  oi  a  good  religious 
teacher.  They  all  supposed  the  church  of  the  prinMtive  times,  to 
be  a  model,  after  which  all  churches  were  ever  after  to  be  form- 
ed and  regulated  ;  and  the  practice  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
they  considered  as  an  inviolable  law  for  all  priests.  Many  also, 
grieved  to  see  the  people  place  all  their  d&pendance  for  salvation 
on  the  ceremonies  of  religion  and  the  external  worship  of  God, 
contended  that  the  whole  of  religion  consisted  in  the  internal  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  the  contemplation  of  divine  things ;  and 
they  contemned  and  wished  to  abolish  all  external  worship,  and 
to  have  no  bouses  of  worship,  no  religious  meetings,  no  public 
teachers,  and  no  sacraments. 

^  4.  A  large  number  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
Among  the  Latins,  the  two  Brunos  expounded  the  Psalms  of  Da- 
vid ;  Lanfranc,  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  Berengarius^  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  John ;  Chregory  VII.  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ; 
and  others,  other  portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  all  these 
follow  the  perverse  custom  of  their  age ;  that  is,  they  either  trans- 
cribe the  works  of  former  interpreters,  or  they  apply  the  decla- 
rations of  the  sacred  writers,  so  whimsically,  to  heavenly  things 
and  to  the  duties  of  life,  that  a  wise  man  can  scarcely  restrain  his 
indignation.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  interpreters,  was 
Theophylact  of  Bulgaria  ;  though  he  also  drew  most  of  his  com- 
n^ents  from  the  ancients,  particularly  from  Chrysostom.{^)     Af- 

(^3)  For  an  account  of  Theophylact,  see  Rich.  Sinwn's  Histoirc  critique  dea 
printipaux  Commcntatcun  du  N.  T.  cap.  xxviii.  p.  380;  and  htii  Critique  de  U 
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ter  him  we  may  place  Michael  Paellus^  who  attempted  to  ex- 
plain the  Psalms  and  the  book  of  C'anticles ;  the  Catena  on  Job, 
by  JSrUetoM;  and  some  few  others. 

%  5.  Hitherto  all  the  Latin  theologians,  except  a  few  of  the 
Irish,  who  threw  obscurity  on  religious  doctrines  by  their  philo- 
sophical speculations,  had  illustrated,  explained,  and  proved  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  solely  from  the  holy  scriptures,  or  from 
them  in  connexion  with  the  opinions  and  writings  of  the  fathers. 
But  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  some  divines,  among  whom 
was  BerengariiM,  well  known  by  his  controversy  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper,  ventured  to  apply  the  precepts  of  logic  and  meta- 
physics to  the  explanation  of  the  scriptural  doctrines,  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  own  opinion^.  Hence,  the  opposer  and  ri- 
val of  Berengarius^  Lanfranc^  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  employed  tbe  same  weapons  against  Berengarius 
and  his  followers ;  and  in  general,  labored  to  impart  light  and 
comfirmation  to  certain  religious  truths,  by  the  aids  of  reason. 
His  example  was  followed  by  St.  Anselm^  likewise  an  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  and  a  man  of  great  intellectual  acumen ;  and 
to  these  succeded  many  others.  From  these  beginnings,  gradu- 
ally arose  that  species  of  philosophic  theology,  which,  from  tlie 
schools^  in  which  it  most  prevailed,  obtained  afterwards  the  name 
oi  Bcholastic  theology. [A)  But  there  was  far  more  sobriety,  and 
good  sense,  in  these  reconcilers  of  faith  and  reason,  than  in  their 
successors  ;  for  they  used  perspicuous  language,  had  no  fondness 
for  vain  and  idle  disputations ;  and  for  the  most  part,  made  use  of 
the  precepts  of  logic  and  philosophy,  only  in  combatting  their  an- 
tagonists. (5) 

Bibliotbeaue  des  Auteurs  Eccies.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  310.  where  he  also 
treats  of  Mcetas  and  Oecumenius. 

(4)  See  Christ,  -^«£^  Heumann^  Praefat.  ad  Tribecfiovii  librum  de  doctoribiu 
■cholasticis,  p.  xiv.  The  sentiments  of  the  learned,  respecting  tbe  firet  author 
or  inventor  of  the  scholastic  theology,  are  collected  by  Jo.  Fran.  BuddeuSf  Isa* 
goge  ad  theologian!,  Tom.  i.  p.  356. 

(5)  That  it  may  be  seen,  how  much  wiser  the  first  scholastics  were,  than  their 
disciples  and  followers,  I  will  subjoin  a  passage  from  Lanfranc,  whom  many  re- 
gard as  the  first  author  of  tbe  scbolastic  theolog}'.    In  nis  tract  de  corpore  et 


anCf  whom  many  re- 
^  _^  J  tract  de  corpore  et 

UDguine  Domini,  cap.  viii.  Opp.  p.  236.  ed.  Docker  y ;  he  says:  ''God  is  my 
witness,  and  my  own  conscience,  that,  in  treating  sacred  subjects,  I  do  not  loish 
to  bring  forward  dialectical  questions,  and  their  solutions;  nor  to  answer  them, 
when  brought  forward  by  others.  And  if,  at  any  time,  the  subject  under  discus* 
sion  is  such,  that  it  can  be  most  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  rules  of  this  art ; 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  I  cover  over  tbe  art,  by  citations  of  equivalent  import;  that  I 


may  not  seem  to  place  more  reliance  upon  this  art,  than  upon  the  truth,  and  the 
authority  of  the  holy  fathers."  The  concluding  words  in  this  quotation,  indi- 
cate those  sources,  n-om  which  theologians,  previously  to  this  a|^e,  had  derived 
ail  their  ar^^uments ;  namely,  the  holy  scripture,  which  he  denominates  ike  truA^ 
and  tbe  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  To  these  fioo  sources  of  proof,  the  th«* 
ologians  now  suffered  a  third  to  be  added,  namely,  dialectics.  Yet  they  would 
have  none  recur  to  this,  except  disputtuUs;  whose  business  it  is,  to  withstand  op- 
ponents that  wield  dialectical  weapons,  and  to  solve  the  difficnities  suggested  by 
reason.  But  unhappily,  in  the  following  ages,  the  two  former  sources  of  jproof 
were  used  but  sparingly,  and  philosophical  proof,  alone,  and  that  not  very  wisely 
stated,  was  deemed  sufRcient  to  substanUata  every  thing  in  a  system  of  the- 
ology. 
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^  6.  Following  these  principles,  the  Latin  theologians  began  to 
reduce  all  the  truths  of  revealed  religion  into  a  connected  system, 
and  to  subject  them  to  the  laws  of  the  human  sciences ;  ^  tiling 
which  no  one  before  had  attempted  ;  if  we  except  Tajo  of  Sara- 
gossa,  a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  and  Dama$cenus  among  the 
Greeks,  in  the  eighth  century.  For  all  the  Latin  writers,  pre- 
viously to  this  age,  had  only  occasionally,  and  never  in  a  formal 
manner,  elucidated  and  explained  the  points  of  theology ;  nor  bad 
they  thus  explained  them  all,  but  only  such  as  the  occasions  de- 
manded. The  first  attempt  at  a  system  of  theology^  was  by  .4n- 
selm  ;(6)  and  the  first  who  completed  an  entire  system,  or  body 
of  divinity,  was  Hildebertj  bishop  of  le  Mans,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Tours,  just  at  the  close  of  the  century.  And  all 
the  subsequent,  almost  numberless,  writers  of  systems  of  theolo^ 
',  (Summarum  Theologicarum,^  seem  to  have  followed  Hilder- 
ert  as  their  model.  (7)  The  method  of  Hildebert  is,  first  to  sub- 
stantiate each  doctrine,  by  passages  of  scripture,  and  by  authori- 
ties from  the  fathers ;  which  had  been  the  common  method  hi- 
therto 8  and  then,  to  solve  the  difficulties  and  objections  which 
may  be  raised,  by  the  aid  of  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  was 
something  new  and  peculiar  to  this  age.  (8) 

(6)  [The  principal  treatise  by  Anselmy  here  referred  to,  is  that  entitled :  Cur 
beuB  homo?  in  two  Books,  (in  his  Opp.  p.  74 — ^96.  ed.  Paris  1721,  Fol.)  The 
work  corresponds  with  its  title,  its  object  being  to  answer  the  question.  Why  did 
God  become  incarnate?  He  describes  the  fallen  state  of  man,  and  bis  need  of 
an  almighty  Savior,  to  atone  for  his  sins,  and  raise  him  to  a  state  of  bliss  after 
death ;  an^  he  shows,  that  an  incarnate  God,  and  he  only,  could  perform  the 
office  of  a  mediator.  The  views  and  speculations  of  Anaelm  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject, have  prevailed  very  generally,  quite  down  to  the  present  times.  Nor  have 
Grotifis,  and  Edwards,  and  the  most  elaborate  modem  writerb,  added  much  on 
the  subject.  Another  tract  of  Anselmy  on  the  same  important  subject,  is  entitled 
de  Conceptu  Yirginali  et  originali  Peccato  Liber;  (in  his  Opp.  p.  97 — 106.)  Be- 
sides these,  he  has  four  others,  on  important  subjects.  The  6rst  is  aphiloBoph- 
ical  inquiry  into  the  nature  oftruthy  de  Veritate ;  Opp.  p.  109 — 1 15.  The  second 
is  on  free  wUl^  de  libero  arbitrio;  Opp.  n.  117 — 122.  The  third  is  on  tbe/otf  of 
ike  sinning  angels,  de  casu  Diaboli ;  Opp.  p.  62 — 73.  The  fourth  is  a  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  toe  divine  decrees,  and  its  consistency 
with  free  and  accountable  action  in  creatures,  de  concordia  praescientiae  et  pree- 
destinationis,  nee  non  gratiae  cum  libero  arbitrio ;  Opp..  p.  123--134.  On  aU 
tbese  subjects,  Jinsdm  thought  intensely,  and  endeavored  to  meet  every  objec- 
tioti  and  difiicully,  which  could  be  urged.  But  he  did  not  wander  from  his  sub- 
ject, and  take  up  a  whole  system  of  divinity  in  one,  or  oven  all,  of  these  his 
theological  tracts.     TV.] 

(^)  This  first  system  of  theology  among  the  Latins,  or  Tractatus  TheologicuM^ 
as  It  is  entitled,  is  among  the  Works  of  HUdebcrt,  p.  1010,  in  the  edition  of  j^n- 
ton.  de  Beaugendre ;  who  has  shown,  in  his  preface  to  the  volume,  that  Peter 
Lombard,  Robert  Pvlleyn,  ond  the  other  writers  of  Summaries,  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  BUdebert.  [This  tract,  occupies  about  90  folio  pages,  and  is  divided 
into  40  chapters.  It  treats  of  the  nature  of  faith,  free  will,  and  sin,  the  Trinity, 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  original  sin,  and  grace,  predestination  and 
prescience,  and  the  sacraments.  But  it  scarcely  touches  upon  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  by  Jesus  Christ,  its  value  and  efficacy,  of  faith  in  Christ,  of  regene- 
ration and  sanctification^  and  the  promises  of  the  gospel.     TV.] 

(9}  I  will  here  subjoin  an  opinion  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  taken  from  his 
treatise  entitled  :  Cur  Deus  homo,  Lib.  i.  c.  2^  Opp.  p.  75.  an  opinion, -which  the 
first  philosophical  theolociaDS,  or  the  Scholasties,  among  tlie  Latins,  seem  to  have 
received  as  a  sacred  and  immutable  law  in  theology:  ^'As  the  right  order  of 
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^  7.  Those  of  this  age,  who  undertook  to  give  rules  for  a 
christian  life  aod  conduct,  attempted  a  great  object,  without  pos- 
sessing in  general  adequate  resources.  This  may  be  seen,  by 
looking  over  the  work  of  Peter  Damianus  on  the  virtues  ;  and  the 
Mora]  Philosophy,  and  the  Tract  on  the  four  virtues  of  a  reli* 
gious  hfe,  by  Hildebert  bishop  of  le  Mans.  Nor  did  the  moralists 
usually  add  any  thing  to  their  precepts  respecting  the  virtues,  ex- 
cept what  they  called  the  written  law :  by  which  they  intended 
the  ten  commandments  of  Moses.  Amelm  wrote  some  tracts, 
calculated  to  excite  pious  emotions,  and  a  Book  of  meditations 
and  prayers,  in  which  many  good  thoughts  occur.  Nor  did  the 
mysticsy  as  they  are  called,  wholly  abstain  from  writing.  Among  the 
Latins,  John  Johannellus  composed  a  book  expressly  on  divine 
contemplations  :(9)  and  among  the  Greeks,  Simeon  junior  wi'Ote 
some  tracts  on  the  same  subject :  not  to  mention  some  others. 

^  8.  Many  of  the  polemics  of  this  age,  came  forth,  armed  with 
dialectical  arguments,  and  demonstrations  ;  yet  few  of  them  could 
use  such  arguments  dexterously,  and  properly  :  and  they  aimed, 
not  so  much  to  confute  their  adversaries,  as  to  confound  them 
with  their  subtilities.  Those  who  were  destitute  of  such  armor, 
contend  so  badly,  that  it  is  manifest  they  commenced  writing,  bo- 
fore  they  had  considered  why,  and  what,  they  were  to  write.  Da- 
mianus defended  Christianity  against  the  Jews,  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  with  little  effect.  And  there  is  extant,  a  tract  of  Sam^- 
udj  a  converted  Jew,  against  his  nation.  Anselm  of  Canterbu- 
ry assailed  the  despisers  of  all  relicion  and  of  Grod,  with  acute- 
ness,  in  his  book,  against  the  fool  (adversus  insipientem) ;  but 
perhaps  the  subtilty  of  the  reasoning  exceeded  the  comprehension 
of  those  he  aimed  to  convince. 

^  9.  The  public  contests  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  church* 
es,  which  though  not  settled,  had  now  for  a  long  time  been  sus* 
pended,  were  indiscreetly  revived,  and  rendered  more  violent  by 
new  accusations,  in  the  year  1053,  hy  Michael  Cerularius,  pa* 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  a  man  of  a  restless  spirit.  The  pre- 
tence for  renewing  hostilities  was,  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  for  re- 
ligion ;  but  the  true  cause  was,  the  arrogance  and  ambition  of  the 
two  patriarchs.  The  Latin  patriarch  endeavored,  by  various  arts 
and  projects,  to  bring  the  Greek  patriarch  under  subjection,  and 
to  detach  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  from  him,  and 
to  connect  them  with  himself;  and  the  disturbed  and  unhappy 
condition  of  the  Greek  empire,  was  favorable  to  such  machma- 
tions.     For  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  pontiff  seemed  very  im-  ' 

proceeding  requires,  that  we  believe  the  deep  things  of  the  christian  faith,  be* 
fore  we  presuiDe  to  discuss  them  b^  the  aid  of  reason  j  so,  it  appears  to  nie.  to 
be  negligence,  if,  when  we  are  confirmed  in  the  faith,  we  do  not  study  to  unoer- 
stand  what  we  believe  :** — [which  amounts  to  this,  tkai  im  must  first  bdiete 
wUkout  examination,  but  must  qfienaards  endeavor  to  understand  what  we  buHete. 
Mad.^ 

(9)  See  the  Histotre  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  viii.  p.  48. 
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portant  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  to  contend  with  the  Normans  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  with  the  Saracens.  The  Grecian  patriarch,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  solicitous  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, to  concede  nothing  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  to  bring  the 
oriental  patriarchs  entirely  under  his  control.  Certdarius  there* 
fore,  in  a  letter,  written  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  chief 
counsellor,  LeOy  bishop  of  Achrida,  and  addressed  to  Johrij  bish- 
op of  Trani  in  Apulia,  publicly  accused  the  Latins  of  various  er- 
rors [in  faith  and  practice].  Leo  IX,  who  was  then  the  pontiff 
of  Rome,  replied  in  a  letter,  drawn  up  in  a  very  imperious 
style ;  and  likewise,  in  a  council  at  Rome,  excommunicated  the 
Greeks.(lO) 

§  10.  In  order  to  stifle  this  controversy  in  its  birth,  the  Greek 
emperor,  Constaniine  sumamed  Monomachus,  requested  the 
Roman  pontiff  to  send  legates  to  Constantinople,  to  negociate  a 
settlement.  Accordingly  three  legates  of  the  Latin  pontiff  repair- 
ed to  Constantinople ;  namely,  cardinal  Humbert^  a  fiery  man, 
Peter,  archbishop  of  Amalft,  and  Frederic^  archdeacon  and 
chancellor  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  carrying  with  them  letters 
from  the  pontiff,  both  to  the  emperor,  and  to  the  Greek  patriarch. 
But  the  issue  of  the  legation  was  lamentable,  notwithstanding  the 
emperor,  for  political  reasons,  favored  the  side  of  the  Latins  more 
than  that  of  the  Greeks.  For  the  letter  of  Leo  IX,  which  dis- 
played great  arrogance,  alienated  the  mind  of  Cerularius  from 
him  ;  and  the  legates  shewed,  in  various  ways,  that  they  were 
sent,  not  so  much  to  restore  harmony  between  the  contending  par- 
ties, as  to  establish  Roman  domination  among  the  Greeks.  All 
deliberation  about  a  reconciliation  being  thus  rendered  fruitless, 
the  Roman  legates  proceeded,  in  the  most  indiscreet,  and  most 
unsuitable  manner  possible,  in  the  year  1054 ;  for  they  excom- 
municated the  Greek  patriarch,  with  Leo  of  Achrida,  and  all  that 
adhered  to  them,  publicly,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  left  a 
copy  of  the  inhuman  anathema  upon  the  great  altar,  and  then 
shook  off  the  dust  from  their  feet,  and  departed.  This  most  un- 
righteous procedure  rendered  the  dissension  incurable,  though  till 
this  act,  it  seemed  capable  of  a  compromise.  The  Greek  patri- 
arch now  returned  the  anathema,  in  a  council,  excommunicating 
the  pontiffs'  legates,  and  all  their  friends  and  supporters ;  and  also 
directed  thecopy  of  the  Latin  decree  of  excommunication  agunst 
the  Greeks,  to  be  burned  by  order  of  the  eroperor.(ll)     From 

(10)  These  epistles  are  extant  in  BaroniuSf  Annales,  ad  ann.  1053.  Tom.  xi.  p* 
210  &c.  The  epistle  of  Cerularius  is  also  printed  in  Canisius*  Lectt.  Antiq. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  281,  of  the  new  edition  ;  and  that  of  Leo,  in  the  Concilia  &c.  [e.  g. 
in  Hardum's  collection,  Tom.  vi.  P.  i.  p.  927.     TV.] 

(11)  Besides  BaroniuSj  and  the  common  writers,  none  of  whom  are  free  firom 
errorsi  see  John  MabiUonyj  Annates  Bened.  Tom.  iy.  Lib.  Ix.  ad  ann.  1053.  and 
Praef  ad  Saecui.  vi.  of  his  Acta  Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  P.  ii.  p.  i.  &c.  Leo  Ma- 
tiue,  de  Libris  Graecor.  Ecclesiast.  Diss.  ii.  p.  J60.  ed.  Fabricios;  and,  d«  per- 
petua  ecclesiae  orient,  et  Occident,  consensione,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  p.  614.  Miek.  le 
i^vieny  Oriens  Christianus,  Tom.  i.  p.  260;  and  Diss.  Damascen.  prima,  §  x^xi. 
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this  time,  offensive  and  insulting  writings  were  issued  by  both  par- 
ties, which  continually  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire. 

§  1 1.  To  the  old  charges  advanced  by  Photius^  new  ones  were 
added  by  Cemlarius;  of  which  the  chief  one  was,  that  the  La- 
tins used  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharist :  and  on  this  point, 
the  Greeks  and  Latins,  contended  more  vehemently,  perhaps, 
than  on  all  other  subjects ;  at  least,  they  were  as  warm  about 
this,  as  about  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  other 
things  opprobiously  objected  to  the  Latins,  by  the  Greek  patri- 
arch, betray  rather  his  contentious  disposition,  and  his  ignorance 
of  true  religion,  than  his  zeal  for  truth.  For  be  was  exceedingly 
offended,  that  the  Latins  did  not  abstain  from  things  strangled  and 
from  blood  ;  that  their  monks  used  lard,  and  allowed  the  breth- 
ren when  sick  to  eat  flesh  ;  that  the  Latin  bishops  wore  rings  on 
their  fingers,  as  if  they  were  bridegrooms ;  that  their  priests  wore 
no  beards,  but  shaved  them ;  and  that  in  baptizing,  the  Latins 
dipped  the  subject  but  once  into  the  water.(12)  When  we  see  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  not  only  standing  aloof  from  each  other  and 
contending  eagerly,  but  also  fulminating  anathemas  and  execra- 
tions against  each  other,  for  such  things  as  these,  we  perceive  the 
very  lamentable  state  of  religion  in  both  churches  ;  and  we  can 
be  at  no  loss  for  the  causes,  that  gave  rise  to  so  many  sects  of  dis- 
senters from  the  prevailing  religion. 

§  12.  Near  the  close  of  the  century,  xxniiex  Alexius  Comnenui^ 
the  Greeks  were  near  to  being  involved  in  an  internal  controversy, 
in  addition  to  this  public  controversy  with  the  Latins.  For  in  a 
time  of  greA  emergency  of  the  nation,  the  emperor  not  only  laid 
hold  of  the  money  in  the  churches,  but  caused  the  plates  and 
images  of  gold  and  silver,  to  be  taken  from  the  doors  of  them, 
an€  to  be  converted  into  money,  Leo,  bishop  of  Chalcedon,  a 
man  of  austere  manners,  severely  censured  this  transaction,  main- 
taining that  it  was  sacrilege.  To  support  his  views,  he  published 
a  tract,  asserting,  that  in  the  images  and  emblems  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  saints,  there  was  a  degree  of  sanctity,  which  entitled 
them  to  worship  and  adoration  ;  so  that  worship  was  to  be  paid, 
not  only  to  the  persons  represented  by  the  statues,  images, 
and  emblems,  but  also  to  the  statues  themselves.  To  sup- 
press the  popular  tumult  which  arose  from  this  discussion, 
the  emperor  assembled  a  council  at  Constantinople,  which  de- 
creed ;  that  the  images   of  Christ  and  of  the  saints,  were  to  be 

p.  xvi  &c.  but  especially,  Jo.  Gottfr.  Hermann,  Historia  concertationum  de  pane 
azymo  et  fermentato,  p.  59  &c.  Lips.  1739.  8vo.  and  Jo.  Bapt.  Cotdier,  Monu- 
menta  ecclesiae  Gr.  Tom.  ii.  p.  108  &c.  [See  also  a  full,  yet  dense,  and  well 
vouched  account,  in  J.  E.  C.  SckmitWs  Kirchengesch.  vol.  v.  p.  316  &c.  The 
account  in  Bower's  lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v,  is  less  correct.     Tr.] 

(12)  See  the  Epistle  of  Ctridarvus  to  John  of  Trani,  in  Canasius'  Lectiones 
Antic|.  Tom.  iii.  p.  281  :  where  also  we  have  Humbert's  confutation  of  it.  C«- 
rulartus'  Ejiistle  to  Peter  of  Antioch,  is  in  Cotdier' s  Monumenta  ecclesiae  Grae- 
cae,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1038.  Add  Martene's  Thcsaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  847, 
where  if  a  polemic  tract  of  an  unknown  Latin  writer  against  the  Greeks. 
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worshipped  only  relatively; (13)  that  the . fna^ertW  of  a  sacred 
image  was  not  entitled  to  worship,  but  the  likeness  formed  upon 
the  material  ^  that  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints,  had  BOth- 
ing  of  their  nature,  although  they  participated  somewhat  in  the 
grace  of  God  ;  and  that  tlie  saints  were  to  be  invoked  and  lionor- 
ed,  as  the  servants  of  Christy  and  on  his  account.  Leo^  who 
bad  held  different  opinions,  was  deprived  of  bis  office,  and  sent 
into  exile.(14) 

§  13.  In  the  Latin  church,  about  the  middle  of  the  century, 
controversy  was  revived  respecting  the  manner,  in  which  Christ's 
body  and  blood  are  present  in  the  eucharist.  Various  opinions  on 
this  subject,  had  hitherto  prevailed,  with  impunity ;  for  it  had  not 
yet  been  decided  by  the  councils,  what  men  ought  to  believe 
respecting  it.  (15)  Hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  AD. 
1004,  /jcufhericy  archbishop  of  Sens,  had  taught,  contrary  to  the 
more  general  opinion,  that  only  the  holy  and  worthy  communi- 
cants receive  the  body  of  Christ :  but  Robert^  king  of  France, 
and  the  advice  of  friends,  prevented  him  from  raising  conmiotion 
among  the  people  by  the  doctrine.  (16)  Much  more  indiscreet 
was  JBerengariusy  a  canon  and  master  of  the  school  at  Tours,  a 
man  of  a  discriminating  mind,  learned,  and  venerable  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  ;(17)  for  he  publicly  and  resolutely  maintained, 
in  the  year  1045,  the  opinion  of  John  Scotus^  respecting  the  eu« 
charist,  rejecting  that  of  Paschasius  Radberty  which  better  ac- 
corded with  the  unenlightened  piety  of  the  multitude.  He  taught, 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  converted  into  tlie  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  but  are  merely  emblematic  of  his  body  an^  blood. (18) 
He  was  forthwith  opposed  by  some,  in  France  and  Germany ; 
and  Leo  IX,  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  the  year  1050,  caused  his 
opmton  to  be  condemned  in  a  council,  first  at  Rome,  and  the^  at 
Vercelli ;  and  ordered  the  work  of  Scotusy  from  which  it  was  de- 
rivedj  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Berengarius  was  not 
present,  at  either  of  these  councils.     A  council  held  at  Paris,  in 

(13)  Ir/BTix^g  flrpofl^vsfASv,  %  XarpsuTixGg  rot^  lixovo^. 

(14)  This  controversy  is  stated  at  larj^,  by  Anna  Camnenay  the  emperor** 
daughter ;  Alexiados  Lib.  v.  p.  104.  Lib.  vii.  p.  158.  ed.  Venice.  The  Acts  of  the 
council,  were  drawn  from  the  Coislinian  Library,  by  Bemh.  de  MorUfaucon,  and 
published  in  his  Diblioth.  Coisliniana,  p.  103  &c. 

(15)  The  various  opinions  of  the  age  respecting  the  eucharist,  are  stated  bjr 
MartetUf  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  in  his  Voyage  litteraire  de  deux  Benedict 
tins  de  la  Congregation  de  S.  Maur,  Tome.  ii.  p.  1&. 

(16)  See  BoulaVf  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  354. 

(17)  For  the  life  of  Btrengarus,  see  the  works  of  HUdebtrt  of  le  Mans,  pa. 
1324.  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome  viii.  p.  197  &c.  Boulay,  Historia 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  404.  and  those  others  mentioned  by  Jo,  Alb.  Fabriaus, 
Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i  p.  570. 1  will  just  observe,  that  he  is  erroneoos- 
ly  called  archiepiscopus^  instead  of  archidiaconus,  in  WUliam  of  Parisj  Hist.  Lib. 
i.  p.  10.  ed.  Watts  But  I  suppose  it  is  a  mistake  of  the  prijUer  and  not  of  the 
historian.  [For  the  life  of  Berengarius,  see  MabiUony,  de  Berengario,  eiasqae 
haereseos  ortu,  progressu  —  ac  niultiplici  condemnatione;  in  Praefat.  ad  Acts 
Sanctor.  ord.  Bened.  Tom.  ix.  p.  vii.  ^c.  BerertgariuSj  or  Annooneement  of 
an  important  work  by  him,  by  G.  E.  Lessing,  (in  German,)  1770.  Sekroeekk's 
Kirchengcsch.  Tom.  xxxiii.  p.  507  &c.     TV  .J 

f(l8)  See,  for  the  real  opinion  of  Berengarius,  note  (23)  in  this  chap.     Tr.} 
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the  same  year,  by  Henry  king  of  France,  concurred  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  pontiff;  and  issued  very  severe  threats  against  St" 
rengariua^  who  was  absent,  and  against  his  adherents  who  were 
numerous.  A  part  of  these, threatenings  were  felt  by  BefengOr 
rius  ;  for  the  king  deprived  him  of  the  income  of  his  office.  But 
neither  threats,  nor  decrees,  nor  fines,  could  move  him,  to  reject 
the  opinion  which  he  had  embraced. 

§  14.  This  controversy  now  rested  for  some  years  ;  and  Be- 
rengarius^  who  had  many  enemies,  (among  whom,  his  rival, 
Lanfranc^  was  the  principal,)  and  also  many  patrons  and  friends, 
was  restored  to  his  former  tranquility.  But  after  the  death  oi Leo 
IX,  his  adversaries,  incited  f^ictor  II,  the  new  pontiff,  to  order 
the  cause  to  be  tried  again,  before  his  legates,  in  two  councib 
held  at  Tours  in  France,  AD.  1054.  In  one  of  these  councils, 
in  which  the  celebrated  Hildebrandy  afterwards  Gregory  VII, 
was  one  of  tlie  papal  legates,  Berengarius  was  present ;  and  be- 
ing overcome  by  threats,  undoubtedly,  rather  than  by  arguments, 
he  not  only  gave  up  his  opinion,  but,  (if  we  may  believe  his  ad- 
versaries, w^ho  are  the  only  witnesses  we  have,)  abjured  it,  and 
was  reconciled  to  the  church.  This  docility  however,  was  only 
feigned  :  for  he  soon  after,  went  on  teaching  the  same  doctrine 
as  before,  though  perhaps  more  cautiously.  IIow  much  censure 
he  deserves  for  tliis  transaction,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  we  are 
not  well  informed  of  what  was  done  in  the  council. 

^15.  JVicolaua  II,  being  informed  of  this  bad  faith  of  Beren- 
gariusj  in  the  year  1068,  summoned  him  to  Rome  :  and  in  a  very 
full  council,  held  there  in  the  year  1059,  he  so  terrified  him, 
that  Berengartus  requested  a  formula  of  faith  to  be  drawn  up, 
which  being  accordingly  done  by  Humbert^  Berengarius  sub- 
scribed to  it,  and  confirmed  it  with  an  oath.  In  this  formula,  be 
declares  that  he  believes,  what  JSTicolatis  and  the  council  required 
to  be  believed,  namely,  "  that  the  bread  and  wiue,  after  conse- 
cration, are  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  also  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  and  are  sensibly,  and  not  merely  sacramentally, 
but  really  and  truly,  handled  by  the  hands  of  the  priests,  broken, 
and  masticated  by  the  teeth  of  the  faithful."  This  opinion  how- 
ever was  too  monstrous,  to  be  really  believed  by  such  a  man  as 
Berengarius^  who  was  a  man  of  discernment  and  a  philosopher. 
Therefore,  when  he  returned  to  France,  relying  undoubtedly 
upon  the  protection  of  his  patrons,  he  expressed  his  detestation, 
both  orally  and  in  his  writings,  of  what  he  had  professed  at  Rome, 
and  defended  his  former  sentiments.  Alexander  II,  indeed,  ad- 
monished him  in  a  friendly  letter,  to  reform ;  but  he  attempted 
nothing  against  him  ;  probably  because  he  perceived  him  to  be 
upheld  by  powerful  supporters.  Of  course  the  controversy  was 
protracted,  many  years,  in  various  publications,  and  tlie  number 
of  Berengarius^  followers  increased. 

§  16.  When  Gregory  VII,  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  P«- 
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ter,  that  pontiff,  to  whom  no  difficulty  seemed  insurmountable, 
undertook  to  settle  this  controversy  also ;  and  therefore  summoned 
Berengarius  to  Rome,  in  the  year  1078.     This  new  judge  of  the 
ajffair,  manifested  an  extraordinary,  and  considering  his  charac- 
ter, a  wonderful  degree  of  moderation  and  gentleness.    He  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  Berengarius,  and  to  have  yielded  rather 
to  the  clamors  of  his  adversaries,  than  to  have  followed  bis  own 
inclinations.     In  the  first  place,  in  a  council  held  near  the  close 
of  the  year,  he  allowed  the  accused  to  draw  up  a  new  formula  of 
faith  for  himself,  and  to  abandon  the  old  formula  drawn  up  by 
Humbert,  though  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  Mcolaus  II,  and  by 
a  council :  for  Gregory,  being  a  man  of  discernment,  undoubted- 
ly saw  the  absurdity  of  that  formula.(19)   Berengarius  therefore, 
now  professed  to  believe,  and  swore  that  he  would  in  future  be- 
lieve, only,  "  that  the  bread  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  is  the 
real  body  of  Christ,  which  was  bom  of  the  virgin,  suffered  on 
thd  cross,  and  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  and  that 
the  wine  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  is  the  real  blood  which 
flowed  from  Christ's  side."     But,  what  was  satisfactory  to  the 
pontiff,  did  not  satisfy  the  enemies   of  Berengarius;  for  they 
maintained  that  the  formula  was  ambiguous,  ^and  it  really  was  so,) 
and  therefore,  they  wished  that  one  more  aefinite  mi^ht  be  pre- 
scribed for  him ;  and  also,  that  he  might  prove  the  smcerity  of 
his  belief,  by  touching  red  hot  iron.     The  last  of  these,  the  pon- 
tiff, in  his  friendship  for  the  accused,  would  not  concede ;  to  the 
first,  the  importunity  of  their  demands  obliged  him  to  yield. 

§  17.  The  following  year  therefore,  AD.  1079,  in  a  council 
held  again  at  Rome,  Berengarius  was  required,  to  repeat,  sub- 
scribe, and  swear  to  a  third  formula,  which  was  milder  than  the 
first,  but  harsher  than  the  second.  According  to  this,  he  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  "  that  the  bread  and  wine,  by  the  mysterious 
rite  of  the  holy  prayer  and  the  words  of  our  Redeemer,  are  changed 
in  their  substance  into  the  real  and  proper  and  vivifying  flesh  and 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ :"  and  he  also  added  to  what  he  had  pro- 
fessed by  the  second  formula,  "  that  the  bread  and  wine  are,"  af- 
'  ter  consecration,  "  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  by 
a  sign  and  in  virtue  of  a  sacrament,  but  in  their  essential  proper- 
ties, and  in  the  reality  of  their  substance."  When  he  had  made 
this  profession,  the  pontiff  dismissed  him  to  his  own  country,  with 
many  tokens  of  his  good  will.  But  he,  as  soon  as  he  got  home, 
discarded,  and  confuted  by  a  book,  what  he  had  professed  at 
Rome  in  the  last  council.  Hence  Lanfranc,  Guitmund,  and  per- 
haps others,  violently  attacked  him  in  written  treatises :  but  Grego- 
ry VII,  neither  punished  his  inconstancy,  nor  manifested  displea- 

(19)  I  wish  the  learned  and  candid  to  obfierve  here,  that  Gregory  VII,  than 
whom,  none  carried  the  prerogatives  of  the  pontiffs  farther,  or  defended  them 
more  strenuously,  here  tacitly  acknowedges  tnat  a  Roman  pontiff  and  a  council 
are  capable  of  erring,  and  have  in  fhct  erred. 
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sure :  which  is  evidence,  that  the  pontiff  was  satisfied  with  the 
second  formula,  or  that  which  Berengarius  himself  drew  up,  and 
disapproved  of  the  zeal  of  his  enemies,  who  obtruded  upon  him  the 
third  formula.(20) 

^18.  Berengarius^  influenced  undoubtedly  by  motives  of  pru- 
dence, returned  no  answer  to  his  much  excited  opposers  :  but  re- 
tiring from  the  world,  he  repaired  to  the  island  of  St.  Cosme, 
near  Tours ;  and  there  led  a  solitary  life,  in  prayer,  fasting,  and 
other  devotional  exercises,  till  the  year  1088,  when  he  died; 
leaving  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity,  and  numerous  followers. (21) 
In  this  retreat,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  to  atone  for  the  crime,  of 
which  he  confessed  and  deeply  lamented  the  commission  before 

(30)  These  Btatemeiils  are  finely  illastrated  and  supported,  by  a  writing  of 
Berengarius  himself,  which  Edm.  Martene  has  presented  to  the  public  in  hia 
Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  99—109.  From  this  tract,  it  appears  ;  (L) 
that  Gregory  Vlt,  had  great  and  sincere  friendship  for  Berengarius.  (11.)  that 
in  general,  fie  believed  with  Berengarius,  respecting  the  eucharist ;  or  at  least, 
thought  we  ought  to  abide  by  the  words  of  holy  writ,  and  not  too  curiously  en- 
quire after  and  define  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence.  For  tlius  Gregory j  (p.  108.) 
addressed  Berengarius j  jast  before  the  last  council  :  "  I  certainly  have  no  doubt, 
that  your  views  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  are  correct  and  agreeable  to  the  scrip- 
tures :  yethecauseitismy  custom,  to  recur  on  import  subjects  &c.— I  have  en- 
joined upon  a  friend  who  is  a  religious  man to  obtain  from  51^.  Mary,  that 

through  him,  she  would  vouchsafe  not  to  conceal  from  me,  but  expressly  instruct 
me  what  course  I  should  take  in  the  business  before  me,  relating  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  that  I  may  persevere  in  it  immoveably."  Gregory, 
therefore,  was  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Berengarius,  but  yet  had  some 
doubts;  and  therefore,  he  consulted  St.  Mary,  through  a  firiend,  to  know  what 
judgment  he  ought  to  form  respecting  the  eucnaristicaJ  question.  And  what  wai 
her  response  ?  His  friend,  (he  says,)  *' learned  from  St.  Mary,'^ud  reported  to 
me,  that  no  enquiries  were  to  be  made,  and  nothing  to  be  held,  respecting  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  beyond  what  the  authentic  scriptures  contain  ;  against  which 
Berengarius  held  nothing.  This  I  wished  to  state  to  you,  that  jrour  confidence 
in  us  might  be  more  secure,  and  your  anticipations  more  pleasing.'  This  there- 
fore was  Ore^<>ry'«  belief,  and  this  he  supposed  or  pretended,  he  had>  receiv^ed, 
from  tlie  holy  virgin  herself,  that  we  should  simply  hold  what  the  sacred  volume 
teaches,  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  exhibited  in  the  sacred  supper, 
but  should  not  dispute  about  the  manner  of  it.  (111.)  It  appears  fix)m  this  wri- 
ting, that  Gregory  was  forced,  by  the  enemies  of  Berengarius,  who  pressed  the 
thing  beyond  measure)  to  allow  another  formula  to  be  prescribed  to  Berengarius, 
in  another  council.  "  He  was  constrained,'*  says  Berengarius,  "  by  the  importn- 
nity  of  the  buffoon— not  bishop— of  Padua,  and  of  the  antichrist— not  bishop  of 
Pisa,— to  permit  the  calumniators  of  the  truth,  in  the  last  duadrMessimal  coun- 
cil, to  alter  the  writing  sanctioned  by  them  in  the  former  council.  (IV.)  It  Is 
hence  manifest,  why  Gregory  attempted  nothing  further  against  Berengarius, 
notwithstanding  he  violated  his  faith  publicly  plighted  in  the  latter  council,  and 
wrote  against  the  formula  which  he  had  confirmed  with  an  oath.  ^^ , Gregory 
himself  disagreed  with  the  authors  of  this  formula,  and  deemed  it  sufficient,  if  a 
person  would  confess  with  Berengarius,  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chnst 
were  exhibited  in  the  sacred  supper.  He  therefore  suffered  his  adversaries  to 
murmur,  to  write,  and  to  confute  the  man  whom  he  esteemed  and  agreed  with; 
kept  silence  himself,  and  would  not  allow  Berengarius  to  be  further  molested. 
Moreover,  in  the  book  from  which  I  have  made  these  extracts,  Berer^artus  motii 
humbly  begs  God  to  forgive  the  sin  he  committed  at  Rome  j  and  acknowledges, 
that  through  fear  of  death,  he  assented  to  the  proposed  formula,  and  accused  him- 
self of  error,  contrary  to  his  real  belief.  "  God  Almighty,"  says  he,  the  foun- 
tain of  all  mercy,  have  compassion  on  one,  who  confesses  so  great  a  sacrHege. 

(21)  The  canons  of  Tours  still  celebrate  religiously  his  memory.  For  they 
annually,  on  the  third  day  of  Easter,  repair  to  his  tomb,  on  tbe  island  of  »t.  l^sme, 
and  there  solemnly  repeat  certain  prayers.  See  Moleon,  Voyages  Liturgiques, 
p.  130. 
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die  last  council  at  Rome,  when  be  professed,  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  what  he  regarded  as  erroneous 
doctrine.  (22)  As  to  his  real  opinions,  learned  men  are  not 
agreed  :  out  whoever  will  candidly  examine  his  writings  that  yet 
remain,  will  readily  see,  that  he  was  one  of  those,  who  consider 
the  bread  and  wine  to  be  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ; 
although  he  expressed  himself  variously,  and  concealed  his  views 
under  ambiguous  phraseology. (23)  Nor  have  they  any  solid 
proof  to  urge,  who  contend,  that  he  receded  from  this  opinioD 
before  his  death.(24) 

(82)  None  will  doubt  this,  ailer  readiiTg  his  tract  published  by  Edm.  MarUnCf 
Thesaur.  Aneodot<ir.  Tom.  vi.  p.  101). 

(23)  Some  wrilcra  in  the  Romish  church,  as  MabUlony  and  others,  and  some 
also  in  our  own,  suppose,  that  Jiircngaruis  merely  dcniod,  what  is  called  tran- 
substanliation  ;  while  he  admitted  the  real  prtsiinco  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
And  whoever  inspects  only  the  formula,  which  he  approved  in  the  first  Roman 
council  under  Gre^orij  Vli,  and  which  he  never  after  rejected,  and  duos  not  com- 
pare his  other  writings  with  it,  may  be  easily  led  to  believe  so.  But  the  writers 
of  the  reformed  church,  Jac.  Basiiage,  Usher ,  and  nearly  all  others,  Qiaintaia, 
tliat  Bercngarins*  opinion  was  the  same  that  CaJvin  afterwards  held.  With 
these,  I  have  united,  aAer  carefully  perusing  his  epistle  to  Jilmannus^  in  MartaWs 
Thesaurus,  Tom.  iv.  p.  109.  '^Constat,"  says  he,  "  vcrum  Christi  corpus  ^n  ipsa 
metisa  propoDi  J  sed  spiritualUerintcriori  homini  rcrum,in  ea  Christi  corpus  ah  his 
duntaxat,  qui  Chrisli  membra  sunt,  incorruptuin,  intaminatum  inattritumque 
spiritualiter  manducari.'*  This  is  so  clear  that  an  objection  can  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
he  raised  against  it.  Yet  Berengariiis  often  used  ambiguous  terms  and  phrases, 
in  order  to  elude  his  enemies. — [JSince  Dr.  MosheirrCa  death,  the  manuscript  of 
Berengarius'  reply  to  La?|/ra7ic,  has  been  discovered  in  the  library  of  Wolfenbut- 
tle  ;  and  a  large  part  of  it  has  been  presented  to  the  public,  in  extracts,  by  G.  E. 
Itewngf  (Gregorius  Turonensis,  oder  Ankundigung  eincs  wichtigen  Werkes 
desselben,  &c.  Brunzw.  1770.  4to.)  From  this  work,  it  is  said  to  appear,  beyond 
all  controversy,  that  Berengarius  only  denied  transyhstantiation  or  tlic  transmu- 
taiion  of  Oie  substawx  of  the  bread  and  w^ino  into  the  substance  of  Christ^s  body 
and  blood;  while  yet  he  admitted  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
as  being  superadded  to  the  bread  and  wine,  in  and  by  their  consecration.  See 
Sekroeckh,  Kirchensesch.Tom.xxiii.  p.  534  &c.  And  ^t/fn«cAcr>  Elements  of  Dog- 
matic History,  §  243.  p.  118.  ed.  N.  Haven.  1830.  And  this  accords  exactly  with 
the  statement  of  Guitmundy  one  of  Berengarius'  ants^ouists,  as  quoted  by  Ma- 
ifiUanu,  (de  BerengariOj  ejusq^ue  liaereseos  ortu  &c.  in  his  Praef.  ad  ActaSanctor. 
ord.  oened.  Tom.  ix.  pa.  xxiii.)  ^peakins  of  the  followers  of  BerengariuSf  Gvit' 
mund  says :  ''All  tJie  Berengarians  indeed  agree  in  this,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
are  not  chanced  in  their  essence  :  but  I  was  able  to  draw  from  some  of  theniy 
that  they  diner  among  themselves  much;  for  some  of  them  say,  that  notliing 
whatever  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  are  in  the  sacraments,  but  that  these 
are  only  shadows  and  figures  [of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;]  but  others, 
yielding  to  the  solid  arguments  of  the  church,  yet  not  receding  from  their  folly, 
that  they  may  seem  to  be  with  us  in  a  sort,  say,  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the 
Lord,  €ire  in  reality,  though  covertly  contained  thercy  (re  vera,  sed  latenter  coo- 
tineri,)  and,  in  order  that  they  may  be  recieved,  they  are,  some  how,  so  to  speak, 
in^^aauUed  (impanari.)  ^nd  this  more  subtile  opinion^  they  say,  is  that  of  Berenga- 
riut  himself.'' — BerengariuSy  therefore,  was  a  Luihcrany  or  "like  Luther,  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  canswstantiati4m. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  newly  discovered 
maouflcript  of  Berengarius,  throws  light  on  various  parts  of  his  history  and  of  the 
prooeediogs  against  him.  In  particular,  it  shows  that  Lanfranc  attacked  him,  and 
was  answered  by  him,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  than  ^DiMosheim  states  in  the  text, 
§  17.     TV.] 

(24)  It  is  well  known,  that  the  historians  of  the  Romish  community,  endeavor 
to  persuade  us,  that  Berengarius,  before  his  death,  gave  up  the  doctrine  which 
be  had  G>r  so  many  years  strenuously  defended,  and  adopted  that  of  the  Romish 
church.  But  the  only  proofs  that  they  have  of  the  fact,  are  these.  First;  in  the 
council  of  Bourdcaux,  AD.  1080,  it  is  said,  ''  he  gave  an  account  of  hie  faith." 
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§  19.  In  France,  about  the  year  1023,  a  great  contest  arose 
about  a  little  thing.  The  priests  and  monks  of  Limoges  disputed, 
whether  Martial^  the  first  bishop  of  Limoges,  ought,  in  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  to  be  classed  among  the  apostles,  or  among  the  coti- 
fesMors.  Jordan^  the  bishop  of  Limoges,  would  have  him  be  de- 
nominated a  confessor :  but  Hugo,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martial,  insisted  on  his  being  called  an  apostle  ;  and  he  pronounc-* 
ed  the  adherents  of  the  bishop  to  be  Ebionites,  that  is,  the  worst 
of  heretics.    This  controversy  was  first  taken  up  in  the  council  of 

And  further;  some  ancient  writers  speak  favorably  of  his  penitence,  and  say,  that 
he  died  in  the  catholic  faith.     But  these  arguments  amount  to  nothing.     Bereit' 
garius  adhered  to  that  formula,  which  he  adopted  in  the  former  council  at  Rome 
under  Gregory  ^  and  which  the  pontiff  judged  to  bo  Sufficient:  and  they  who  heard 
it  read,  but  did  not  examine  its  import,  but  looked  only  at  the  words,  and  their 
natural  import,  micht  easily  believe,  that  between  hit  opinion  and  tne  common 
belief  of  the  church,  there  was  no  difference.    And  in  this  conclusion,  they  would 
be  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff;  who,  though  ho  knew  Berengarius 
to  have  renounced  and  opposed  the  formula,  which  he  had  approved  in  the  latter 
Roman  council,  yet  took  no  measures  against  him,  and  thus  [apparently]  absolved 
faim  from  all  error  and  blame.     To  those  considerations,  another  of  still  greater 
weight  may  be  added ;  namely,  that  the  belief  of  the  Romish  church  itself,  respect- 
ing tlie  sacred  supper,  was  not  in  that  age  definitely  established  :  as  the  three 
formulas  of  Berengarius  evince,  beyond  all  controversy ;  for  they  mostmani^tlv 
disagree,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  import.    Jficolaus  //,  and  his  council,  decidedf. 
that  the  first  formula,  wfiich  cardinal  ilumbcrt  drew  up,  was  sound,  and  containea 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  church.    But  this  was  rejected,  and  deemed  too  crude 
and  erroneous,  not  only  b^  Gregory,  but  also  by  his  two  councils  that  tried  the 
cause.     For  if  the  pontifi  and  his  councils  had  believed,  that  this  formula  ex- 
pressed the  true  sense  of  the  church,  they  would  never  have  suffered  another  to 
be  substituted  for  it.    The  pontiff  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  supposed,  that  the 
doctrine  ofthe  sacred  supper  was  not  to  be  explained  too  minutely,  but  that,  dis- 
missing all  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence^  the  words  ofthe  sacrdd 
volume  were  ■mplj  to  be  adhered  to :  and  as  Berengarius  had  done  this,  in  his 
formula,  the  pontiff  pronounced  him  no  offender.     But  tlie  last  council  departed 
firom  the  opinion  of  ue  pontiff;  and  the  pontiff,  though  reluctant,  suffered  himself 
to  be  drawn  over  to  the  opinion  of  the  council.    Hence,  the  third  formula  disa- 
greeing with  both  the  former  ones.     We  mav  here  drop  the  passing  remark,  that  in 
this  controversy,  a  council  was  superior  to  tne  pontiff;  ana  the  resolute  Gregory 
himself,  who  would  yield  to  no  one  else,  vielded  to  the  council.     Berengarius 
escaping  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  adhered  to  his  own  formula,  which  had 
met  the  approbation  of  the  pontiff;  and  publicly  assailed  and  condemned  the 
third  formula,  or  that  ofthe  latter  council.     And  ne  did  this,  with  the  pontiff's 
Ifnowledge  and  silent  consent.    Now  what  could  be  inferred  from  all  tnis,  but 
that  Berengarius,  though  he  resisted  the  decree  of  the  latter  council,  yet  held  to 
the  opinion  of  the  pontiff  and  the  church  ? — In  this  history  ofthe  Berengarian 
controversy,  so  memorable  for  various  reasons,  I  have  examined  the  ancient  doc- 
uments of  It  that  are  extant,  (for  all  of  them  are  not  extant,)  and  have  called  in 
the  aid  of  those  learned  men,  who  have  treated  most  copiously  and  accurately  of 
this  contest.     First,  the  very  rare  work  of  Francis  de  Roy;  published  at  Angers, 
1656,  4to.  under  the  title  :  Ad  Can.  ego  Berengarius  41.  de  consecrat.  distinct.  2. 
abi  vita,  haeresis  et  poenitentia  Berengarii  Andegavensis  Archidiaconi  et  ad  Jo- 
seph! locum  de  Christo.     Next,  I  have  consulted  Jo.  MaJbUlony,  Praefat.  ad  Tom. 
ix.  ActaSanctor.  ord.  Bened.  or  Saecul.  vi.  P.ii.  p.  iv.  &€.  and  his  Diss,  demul- 
tiplici  damnatione,  fidei  professione  et  relapsu;  which  is  in  his  Analecta  veteris 
aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  456.     Ca*s.  Egasse  de  Baulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom,  i.  p. 
404,  &c.     Franc.  Pagi,  Breviarium  Romanor.  Pontif  Tom.  ii.  p.  452.     Among 
the  reformed  divines,  Jac.  Usher,  do  successione  ecclesiar.  Christianar.  in  Occi- 
dente,  cap.  vii.  §  24.  p.  195  Slc.    Jac.  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reformdcs, 
Tom.  i.  p.  J05,  and  Histoire  de  1*  Eglise,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1391.     Casim.  Oudin,  Diss, 
de  doctnna  et  scriptis  Berengarii,  in  his  Comment,  de  scriptor.  ecclesiast.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  624.    Partiality  prevails,  I  fear,  among  them  all,  but  especially  among  the 
wnters  ofthe  Romish  church. 
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Poictiers,  and  then  AD.  1024,  in  that  of  Paris.  Their  decision 
was,  that  Martial  was  to  be  honored  with  the  appellation  of  an 
apostle  ;  and  those  who  judged  differently  were  to  be  compared 
with  the  Ebionites,  who  denied,  that  there  were  any  more  than 
twelve  apostles.  The  Ebionites,  it  may  be  noted,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude St.  Paui  from  the  number  of  apostles,  would  not  allow  of 
but  twelve  apostles.  But  .this  decision  of  the  council  inflamed, 
rather  than  calmed,  the  feelings  of  the  disputants ;  and  the  silly 
controversy  spread  over  all  France.  The  afiair  being  carried  be- 
fore the  pontiff,  John  XIX,  he  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jordan 
and  the  other  bishops  of  France,  decided  in  favor  of  the  monks, 
and  pronounced  Martial  deserving  of  the  title  and  the  honors 
of  an  apostle.  Therefore,  first  in  the  council  at  Limoges  AD. 
1029,  Jordan  yielded  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pontiff;  and  next, 
AD.  1031,  in  a  council  of  the  whole  province  of  Bourges,  Mar-- 
tial  was  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  order  of  apostles;  and  lastly,  in  a 
very  full  council  at  Limoges,  the  same  year,  the  controversy  was 
terminated,  and  the  prayers  in  honor  of  Martial  the  apostle,  as 
consecrated  by  the  pontiff,  were  publicly  recited.(25)  Those 
who  contended  for  the  apostleship  of  Martial,  assumed,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  thence  they  in- 
ferred, that  he  was  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  apostle,  upon  the 
same  ground  as  Paul  and  Barnabas  were. 

(25}  See  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  372,  401.  Jac.  LonguetxU, 
Histoire  de  I'EgliseGallicane,  Tom.vii.p.  168,189,231  &c.  The  Benedictine 
monks,  in  their  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  ii.  Append,  documentor,  p.  162,  baye 
oublished  JordtaCs  letter  to  the  |K>pe,  Benedict  VlII.  against  the  apostleship  of 
Martial.  The  Acts  of  the  councils  of  Bourij^es  and  Limoces,  respecting  this  con- 
Uoversj,  are  published  by  Phil,  Labbi^  BibRoth.  nova  Manuscriptor.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
766  &c.  Of  the  first  author  of  this  strife,  Ademar,  a  monk  of  Chabanois,  JcMa- 
billony  gives  an  account,  in  his  Annales  ord.  S.  Bened.  Tom.  iv.  p.  348  Sdc.  and 
in  the  appendix  to  the  volume,  he  subjoins  the  epistle  of  Ademar,  in  support  of 
the  apostleship  of  Martial.  The  Benedictine  monks  have  also  given  an  ac- 
csount  of  this  man,  in  their  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France.  Tom.  vii.  p.  301. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORY    OF    CEREMONIES    AN1>    RITES. 

$  1.  Use  of  tJie  Roman  liturgy  extend  9d. — §  2.  Worship  in  a  foreign  tongue.—^ 
§  3.  Rebuilding  and  adorning  the  cburchea. 

^  1.  The  forms  of  public  worship  used  at  Rome,  had  not  yet 
been  received  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  this  age  tliere- 
fore,  the  pontiffs,  who  regarded  all  disagreement  in  rites  as  ad- 
verse to  their  authority,  took  great  pains  to  have  the  Romish 
forms  every  where  adopted,  and  all  others  excluded.  In  this 
afiau-,  again,  the  diligence  of  Gregory  VII,  as  his  letters  shew, 
was  very  conspicuous.  No  people  of  Europe  had  more  resolute- 
ly and  perseveringly  opposed  the  wishes  of  the  pontiffs,  in  this  mat- 
ter, than  the  Spaniards ;  for  no  means  could  induce  them  to  part 
with  their  ancient  liturgy,  which  was  oalled  Mozarabic  or  Goth-- 
tc,(l^  and  to  adopt  that  of  Rome.  Alexander  II,  indeed,  in  the 
year  1018,  had  prevailed  with  the  people  of  Arragon,  not  to  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  the  Romish  mode  of  worship  :(2)  and  the 
Catalonians  no  longer  resisted.  But  the  glory  of  having  perfected 
this  work,  was  reserved  for  Gregory  VII.  He  did  not  cease  to 
press  the  subject  upon  Sanctius  and  AlphonsOj  the  kings  of  Ar- 
ragon and  Castile,  till  they  consented,  that  the  Gothic  rites  should 
be  abolished,  and  the  Roman  be  received.  Sandius  first  com- 
plied ;  Alphonso  followed  his  example,  in  the  year  1080.  In 
Castile,  the  nobles  thought  this  contest  ought  to  be  decided  by 
the  sword.  Accordingly  two  champions  were  chosen,  who  were 
to  contend  in  sbgle  combat,  the  one  fighting  for  the  Roman  lit- 
urgy, and  the  other  for  the  Gothic.  The  Grothic  champion 
conquered.  After  this,  they  concluded  to  submit  it  to  the 
decision  by  fire.  Both  liturgies,  the  Roman  and  the  Goth- 
ic, were  now  thrown  into  a  fire.  The  Roman  was  consumed  in 
the  flames  :  the  Grothic  remained  uninjured.  Yet  this  double  vic- 
tory could  not  save  the  Grothic  liturgy ;  the  authority  of  the  pon- 
tiff, and  the  pleasure  of  Constantia  the  queen,  who  controlled 
Alphomo  the  king,  had  greater  weight,  and  turned  the  scale.  (3) 

<^  2.  This  zeal  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  may  admit  some  kind  of 

(1)  See  Jo.  MaJbiUony,  de  Litui|[ia  Gallicana,  Lib  i.  cap.  ii.  p.  10.  Jo.  Boiul, 
Rerum  Liturgicar.  Lib.  i.  cap.  zi.  Opp.  p.  2S0.  Petr.  le  Brun,  explication  des 
ceremonies  de  la  Messe,  Tom.  ii.  Diss.  v.  p.  272,  [and  Liturgta  antiqaa,  Hjspan- 
ica, '  Gotbica,  Isidoriana,  Mozarabica,  dec.  Tom.  i.  Rome  1746.  Fol.  as  also 
Joh.  Pimi  TractatuB  biatorico-chronolog.  de  variis  vicissitudinibus  officii  Mosara- 
bici  seculo  xi.  c.  6.  SdU.  Also  ^ug.  iS'azer,  de  Liturgiis,  p.  70^.  Augsb.  1786. 
8vo.  !>.] 

r2)  PUtr  de  Marca,  Histoire  de  Bearn,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 

(3)  Bona,  1.  c.  p.  216.  Le  Brtaij  I.  c.  p.  292,  &c.  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Histoire  de 
r  Espagne,  Tom.  iii.  p.  237,  241,  246.  [Krazer,  1.  c.  p.  76.  Tr.] 
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apology  ;  but  not  so  their  prohibiting  each  nation  from  worship- 
ping God  in  its  own  vernacular  tongue.  While  the  Latin  language 
was  spoken  among  all  the  nations  of  the  West,  or  at  least,  was  un- 
derstood by  most  people,  little  could  be  objected  to  the  use  of  this 
language  in  the  public  assemblies  for  christian  worship.  But 
when  the  Roman  language,  with  the  Roman  dominion,  had  been 
gradually  subverted,  and  become  extinct,  it  was  most  just  and  rea- 
sonable, tliat  each  nation  should  use  its  own  language  in  their  wor- 
ship. But  this  privilege  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  pontifis, 
in  this  and  the  following  centuries ;  for  they  decided,  that  the  La- 
tin language  should  be  retained,  though  unknown  to  the  people  at 
large.(4)  Different  persons  assign  different  reasons  for  this  de- 
cision ;  and  some  have  fabricated  such  as  were  quite  far  fetched. 
But  the  principal  reason,  doubtless  was,  an  excessive  veneration 
for  the  ancient  forms.  And  the  oriental  christians  have  fallen  into 
the  same  fault,  of  excessive  love  of  antiquity ;  for  public  Vorship 
is  still  performed,  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  ancient  Coptic,  by  the 
Jacobites  and  Nestorians  in  Syriac,  and  by  the  Abyssinians  in  the 
ancient  Ethiopic  ;  notwithstanding  all  these  languages  have  long 
sfnce  become  obsolete,  and  gone  out  of  popular  use.  (5) 

<^  3.  Of  the  other  things  enjoined  or  voluntarily  assumed  in  this 
age,  under  the  name  of  religious  acts,  the  riles  added  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  saints,  relics,  and  images,  the  pilgrimages,  and 
various  other  things  of  the  kind,  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  into  de- 
tail. I  will  therefore  only  state  here,  th^t  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  century,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  were  very  much  occu- 
pied in  rebuilding,  repairing,  and  adorning  their  churches. (6) 
Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect  the  panic  dread  of  the 
impending  final  judgment,  and  of  the  end  of  all  things,  which 
spread  throughout  Europe  in  the  preceding  century.  For  this  pa- 
nic, among  other  effects,  led  to  neglect  the  repair  of  the  churches 
and  sacred  edifices,  as  being  soon  to  become  useless,  and  perish  in 
the  wreck  of  all  things ;  so  that  they  either  actually  fell  to  the 
ground,  or  became  greatly  decayed.  But  this  panic  being  past, 
3iey  every  where  set  about  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  churches, 
and  vast  sums  were  expended  on  this  object. 

(4)  Jojc.  C/^/icr,  11  istoriadogmatica  de  scripturis  et  sacris  vernaculis ;  publisbed, 
with  enlargement,  by  Henry  Wharton,  London  1690.  4to.  [Yet  wc  find  in  tbo 
cajiona  of  Selfric,  king  of  England,  about  AD.  1050,  (in  Harduin's  Concilia^  Tom. 
vi.  P.  i.  p.  Ite2,  Can.  23,)  that  the  priests  were  required  on  Snndayg  and  other 
mass  days,  to  explain  the  lessonsfrom  the  gospels  in  the  English  language  \  and  to 
teach  the  people  to  repeat  memoriter,  and  to  understand,  the  Lord's  prayer  and  the 
apostles'  creed  in  the  same  language.  '^Presbyter  etiam,  scu  missalissacenlos,iii  die- 
bus  SoliS)  et Missalibus,  evangelii  ejus  intellectum  populo dicet  Anglictj eii^samm 
etiam  Pater  noster  et  CretUf  toties  quoties  potcrit  ad  cos  iustruenaos  adhibere,  et 
ut  syrabolum  fidei  memoriter  disc  ant,  christianamquo  suam  tenoant  confcssio- 
Dem."   Tr.] 

(5)  See  Evsebius  Renaudot,  Diss,  de  Litargiarum  oriental,  origine  et  antiquitate, 
cap.  vi.  p.  xl.  fyc.  * 

(6)  GlaJber  Rodulphus,  Histor.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv.  in  Ihtehesne*s  Scriptores  Fran- 
cici,  Tom.  iv.  p.  217.  "As  the  year  1003  approached,  there  was,  almost  the 
world  over,  but  especially  in  Italy  and  Franco,  a  general  repairing  of  the 
<;hurches." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


HISTORY  OF   THE    SECTS    AND    HERESIES. 

§  1 .  Ancient  sects.  The  Manichaeans. — §  2.  The  Pnulicians  in  Europe. — §  S. 
The  Manichaeans  of  Orleans  seem  to  have  been  myatica. — §  4.  So  lihewise 
others. — §  5.  The  contest  with  Roecelin. 

^  1.  The  condition  of  the  ancient  sects,  particularly  the  Nes- 
torians  and  Monophysites,  who  were  subject  to  the  Muhamme- 
dans  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  not  perfectly  happy  and  exempt  from  all  evilSy 
nor  absolutely  wretched  and  miserable.  But  the  Manichaeans  or 
Paulicians,  whom  the  Greek  emperors  had  transported  from  the 
provinces  of  the  East  to  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  were  in  almost 
perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  writers  throw 
all  the  blame  on  the  Manichaeans ;  whom  they  represent  as  tur- 
bulent, perfidious,  always  ready  for  war,  and  inimical  to  the  em- 
Eire.(l)  But  there  are  many  reasons,  which  nearly  compel  us  to 
elieve,  that  the  Greek  bishops  and  priests,  and  by  their  instiga- 
tion the  emperors,  gave  much  trouble  and  vexation  to  this  people ; 
and  alienated  their  feelings  by  punishments,  banishment,  confis- 
cation of  their  property,  and  other  vexations.  The  emperor  Al" 
exius  Comnenus^  being  a  man  of  learning,  and  perceiving  that  the 
Manichaeans  could  not  easily  be  subdued  by  force,  determined  to 
try  the  eflfect  of  discussion  and  arguments ;  and  therefore  spent 
whole  days  at  Philippopolis  in  disputing  with  them.  Not  a  few 
of  them  gave  up  to  this  august  disputant,  and  his  associates ;  nor 
was  this  strange,  for  he  employed  not  only  arguments,  but  also 
rewards  and  punishments.  Those  who  retracted  their  errors, 
and  consented  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  were  re- 
warded with  rich  presents,  honors,  privileges,  lands,  and  houses ; 
but  those  who  resisted,  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.(2) 

§  2.  From  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  some  of  this  sect,  either  from 
zeaJ  to  extend  their  religion,  or  from  weariness  of  Grecian  per- 
secutions, removed,  first  into  Italy,  and  then  into  other  countries 
of  Europe ;  and  there  they  gradually  collected  numerous  congre- 
gations, with  which  the  Roman  pontiffs  afterwards  waged  bloody 
wars. (3)     At  what  time  the  migration  of  the  Paulicians  into  Eu- 

(1)  See  ^na  Camnena,  Alexiados  Lib.  v.  p.  105.  Lib.  vi.  p.  1^,196, 14o,  and 
in  other  passages. 

(2)  Anna  Comnaia  (Alcxiad.  Lib.  xiv.  p.  357,  fyc.)  is  vorjr  ftill  in  her  account 
and  eulogy  of  this  holy  war  of  her  father,  against  the  Paulicians. 

(3)  See  Lud.  ArU.  Muratori,  Antiqq.  ItaK  raedii  aevii,  Tom.  v.  p.  38  4^.  Phil. 
Idmborch)  Historia  inquisilionis,  p.  31.     7%oin.  Aug.  Richinij  Diss.  deCatharis; 
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rope  commenced^  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  But  this  is  weU  at- 
tested, that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  this  century,  they  were  nu- 
merous in  Lombardy  and  Insubria„  and  especially  in  Milan :  nor 
is  it  less  certain,  that  persons  of  this  sect  strolled  about  in  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries,  and  by  their  great  appearance  of 
sanctity,  captivated  no  small  number  of  the  common  people.  In 
Italy,  they  were  called  Paterint,  and  Cathari^  or  rather,  Gaza-- 
ri ;  the  last  of  which  names,  altered  so  as  to  suit  tiie  genius  of 
their  language,  was  adopted  by  the  Germans.r4)  In  France, 
they  were  called  AlbigenstSy  \Mb%geoiSi'\  from  tne  town  Alb%.{b) 
They  were  also  called  Bulgarians^  particularly  in  France,  be- 
cause they  came  formerly  from  Bulgaria,  where  the  patriarch  of 
the  sect  resided ;  also  Publicani,  a  corruption  of  Paulidani;  and 
Boni  Homines,  [Bos  HomoSf  Good  Men,^  and  by  other  appel- 
lations.(6) 

^fU«d  to  Btrnh,  MoHMta's  Samma  contra  Catharos,  p.  xrii.  xviii.  and  others: 
BOt  to  meDtion  Glabtr  RodulphtUy  Historia,  Lib.  iii.  c.  viii.  Matth.  Ports,  and 
othor  ancient  writera .  Some  of  the  Italians,  among  whom  is  i2idbtm,  wish  to  deny, 
that  this  sect  was  prooagatcd  from  Italj  into  other  parts  of  Europe;  and  would 
persuade  us,  rather,  tnat  the  Paulicians  came  into  Italy  from  France.  For  they 
would  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  their  country,  to  have  been  the  first  in  Europe  that 
fostered  so  absurd  and  impious  a  sect.  These  are  countenanced  by  Peter  de  MiartMy 
a  Frenchman,  who  supposes,  (in  his  Histoire  de  Beam,  Liv.  viii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  728.) 
that  when  the  Frencn  were  returnin|(  from  the  crusades  in  Palestine,  as  tbey 
passed  through  Bulgaria,  some  Paulicians  Joined  them,  and  thus  first  migrated  to 
France.  But  de  Marea  brines  no  proof  of  his  supposition ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  from  the  Records  of  the  Inquisition  of  Toulouse,  published  by  IJmborek^ 
ana  firom  other  documents,  that  the  Paulicians  first  settled  in  Sicil}[,  Lombardy, 
Milan,  and  Licuria,  and  from  thence  sent  tlieir  teachers  and  missionaries  into 
France.  See  Uie  Codex  Tolosanus,  p.  13, 14, 32, 68,  69,  and  in  many  other  places. 
From  the  same  Codex  Tolosanus,  we  learn,  that  the  Paulicians  of  Gaul  nad  no 
bishops,  wlio  could  consecrate  their  presbyters,  whom  they  called  Jhuiam :  so 
that,  such  of  the  French,  as  wished  to  become  presbyters,  had  to  go  into  Italy  to 
obtain  repilar  consecration. 

(4)  Cn  the  name  Paterim,  given  to  this  sect  in  Italy,  we  have  already  spoken, 
note  (23)  p.  194.  That  the  name  Cathari^  was  the  same  as  Gazari,  I  have 
shown  in  another  work,  Historia  Ord.  Apostolor.  p.  3G7.  The  name  Gazana  was 
given,  in  that  age,  to  the  country  now  called  the  Lesser  Tartary,  [or  Crim  Tartarv, 
or  the  Crimea, — But  the  derivation  of  Cathari  firom  Gazaria,  a  mstant,  and  then  little 
known  region,  is  by  many  deemed  less  probable,  than  from  the  Greek  xa^apoi » 
the  Pure.  So  also,  the  derivation  of  the  German  Ketzer,  (Heretic,)  from  Gazari 
or  Chazmrif  is  by  no  means  universally  admitted.  See  j9.  JJCeauder's  Heilige 
Bernhard,  p  314  &c.  and  Sckroeckh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  350  ^.   TV.] 

(5^  That  the  PauUdans  in  France,  were  called  AiMgenseSf  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  fValdenses  and  other  heretics,  is  most  manifest  from  the 
Records  of  the  Inquisition  at  Toulouse.  And  they  were  called  AUngtnses^  because 
they  were  condemned  in  a  council  held,  AD.  1176,  at  Alhi  (Alhigea,)  a  town  of 
Aqnitain.  See  Chatd,  Memoires  de  1'  Histoire  de  Languedoc.  p.  305  4<c.  They 
therefore  misjud^,  who  suppose  the  AUngenses'  were  certain  heretics  who  either 
originated  eXAVn.  or  who  resided  there,  or  had  their  principal  church  there  :  they 
were  rather,  the  heretics  condemned  there.  Yet  there  did  live  in  the  region  of 
AlHi  some  PauUdans,  as  well  as  many  other  classes  of  dissenters  from  the  church 
of  Rome;  and  the  name  of  Alhigenses  is  oflen  applied  to  all  the  heretics  in  that 
tract  of  country.  [See,  for  a  fuller  illustration,  and  confirmation,  of  what  is  as* 
sorted  in  this  note,  Schroeckh't  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  569  &c.  also  Histoire 
de  Languedoc,  Tom.  iii.  note  13,  p.  553  &«.  and  FuessUnt  Kichen-und  Ketzer- 
historieder  mittlem  Zeit,  vol.  i.     7>.] 

(6)  That  these  people  were  called  Bfttgarians^  or  as  it  was  corruptly  uttered 
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§  3.  The  first  congregation  of  this  sect  in  Europe,  is  said  to 
have  been  discovered  at  Orleans  in  France,  AD.  1017,  m  the 
reign  of  king  Robert.  An  Italian  woman  is  stated  to  have  been 
its  founder  and  teacher.  Its  head  men  were  ten  canons  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Orleans,  all  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing and  piety,  but  especially  two  of  them  Lisoius  and  Stephen  ; 
the  congregation  was  composed  of  numerous  citizens,  and  not  of 
the  lowest  rank  and  condition.  The  impious  doctrines  maintab- 
ed  by  those  canons  being  made  known  by  Heribert^  a  priest,  and 
Arifcutus,  a  Norman  nobleman,  king  Robert  assembled  a  coua- 
cil  at  Orleans,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
mind.  But  nothing  could  induce  them  to  give  up  the  opinions  they 
had  embraced.     They  were  therefore  burnt  alive.(7)     But  the 

Bougrea,  is  folly  shown  by  Car.  du  Fresne,  Glossarium  Latin,  medii  aevi,  Tom. 
i.  p.l338.  And  the  same  c2ii  Fresju,  in  his  Obser?ationes  ad  VilUharduini  hiBto- 
riam  Constantinop.  p.  169,  has  shown  by  abundant  proofs,  that  the  name  papoU- 
cam  or  Pvhlicani,  given  likewife  to  these  Manichaeans,  is  merely  the  name  Pouf' 
lidatU  corruptly  pronounced.  The  Paulicians  called  themselves  Good  Men,  or 
Lo»  Bos  Homos f  as  the  French  pronounced  it.  See  the  Codex  Inquisit.  Tolosanae, 
p.  22,84,  95  &c.  but  especially  p.  131  &c. 

(7)  The  testimonies  of  the  ancients  respecting  these  heretics,  are  collected  by 
Baulay,  Historia  Acad.. Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  3G4  &c.  Car.  Plessis  d*  ArgaOre^ 
Collectio  judiciorum  de  no  vis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  p.  5.  Jo.  Launoiy  de  acholii 
celebrioribus  Caroli  M.  cap.  zxiv.  p.  90.  The  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Or- 
leans, in  which  they  were  condemned,  are  given  by  Lu.  Dacheru,  Spicileg.  ye- 
terum  Seriptor.  Tom.  i.  p.  604  &x.  [Two  principal  accounts  or  these  heretici 
of  Orleans,  have  reached  us.  The  one  is,  that  or  Glaher  Rodulphus,  (Historia, 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  8.)  the  other  which  some  ascribe  to  one  Agano,  a  monk,  is  an  anony- 
mous account,  but  more  full,  and  apparently  deserving  of  at  least  as  much  credit, 
fublished  by  Dachery.  I.  c.  Both  accounts  are  in  I&rduin's  Concilia,  Tom.  yf. 
'.  i.  p.  821  &.C,  Giaber  states,  that  in  the  year  1017,  a  very  strange  heresy  wai 
discovered  at  Oilcans,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  an  Italian  woman,  and 
which  had  long  been  spreading  itself  in  secret.  The  leaders  in  this  heresy 
were  two  clergymen  of  Orleans,  respectable  for  their  birth,  education,  and  piety, 
named  Heribert  and  Lisoi.  Both  were  canons ;  and  the  latter  was  also  master 
of  the  school  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  king  and 
the  court.  These  circumstances  enabled  them  more  easily  to  spread  their  erron 
at  Orleans,  and  in  the  neighboring  towns.  They  attempted  to  convert  a  pres- 
byter of  Rx>uen,  and  told  him  that  the  whole  nation  would  soon  be  with  them : 
but  he  divulged  the  subject  to  a  nobleman  of  Rouen,  and  he  again  to  king  Bth 
hert.  The  monarch,  equally  distinguished  for  learning  and  piety,  hastened  away, 
foil  of  solicitude,  to  Orleans;  assembled  there  a  p umber  of  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  some  pious  laymen,  and  commenced  an  examination  of  the  heretics.  The 
two  leading  men  among  them,  acknowledged,  that  they  anticipated  a  {general  re- 
ception of  their  doctrines ;  that  they  considered  all  that  was  taught  in  the  old 
testament  and  the  new,  by  miracles  or  otherwise,  concerning  a  trinity  in  tb* 
Godhead,  as  being  absurd ;  that  the  visible  heavens  and  earth  had  always  exist- 
ed, as  they  now  are,  without  an  original  author;  that  all  acts  of  christian  yirtue, 
instead  or  being  meritorious,  were  superfluous :  and  like  the  Epicureans,  they 
belieyed  the  crimes  of  the  voluptuous  would  not  meet  with  the  recompense  of  pun- 
ishment. Great  efibrts  were  made  to  convince  them  of  their  errors ;  but  in  yain : 
neither  arguments  nor  threatenings  could  move  them  ;  for  they  expected  a  mi- 
raculous deliverance  from  death.  Accordingly,  when  led  out  to  the  fire,  which 
was  kindled  for  them,  they  all,  thirteen  in  number,  went  exulting  and  voluntari- 
ly leaped  into  it.  But  they  no  sooner  felt  the  fire  consuming  them,  than  they 
cried  out,  that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  were  about  to  perish  forever.  The 
by-standers,  moved  with  pity,  made  efforts  to  draw  them  from  the  flames ;  but 
without  effect.  They  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Such  others  of  the  sect  as  were 
afterwards  detected,  were  in  like  manner  put  to  death.    And  heresy  being  thai 
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case  of  these  men  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  perplexity.     For 

destroyed,  the  catholic  faith  shone  the  more  conspicuous.  The  other,  and  more 
full  account,  differs  from  that  of  Glaher,  in  several  resjiects.  It  states,  that  a 
Norman  nobleman,  named  Arefast,  had  a  clergyman  in  iiis  house,  by  the  name 
of  Herbertf  who  went  to  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  study.  That  two  leaders 
among  the  heretics,  Stephen  and  Lisoi,  universally  esteemed  for  their  wisdom, 
their  piet>',  and  their  beneficence,  met  with  Herbert^  and  instilled  into  him  the 
poison  of  their  heresy.  When  Herbert  returned  to  the  family  of  Arefastf  he  la- 
bored to  convert  him.  But  Arefaat  was  not  to  be  seduced.  He  communicated 
the  whole  to  count  Richard^  to  be  made  known  to  the  king ;  with  a  request  that 
the  king  would  take  measures  to  suppress  the  heresy.  King  Robert,  directed 
Jtrefast  to  repair  with  his  clergyman  Herbert  to  Orleans,  and  there*nainuate  him- 
self among  the  heretics,  promising  to  come  there  himself  shortly.  Arefast  wa« 
instructed  by  an  aged  priest  of  Ciiartres,  how  to  proceed.  He  was  to  receive 
the  communion  every  day;  and  thus  fortified ,  he  was  to  go  among  the  heretics, 

I»retend  to  be  captivated  with  their  doctrines,  and  draw  from  them  a  full  know- 
edge  of  their  heresy,  and  then  appear  as  a  witness  against  them.  He  did  so  } 
and  drew  from  them  the  following  tenets  ;  that  Christ  was  not  born  of  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  did  not  suflTer  for  mankind,  was  not  really  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  did 
not  rise  from  the  dead;  that  in  baptism,  there  was  no  washing  away  of  sins; 
nor  were  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament  consecrated  by  the 
priest;  and  that  it  was  useless  to  pray  to  the  saints  and  martyrs.  Arefast  wish- 
ed to  know  then,  on  what  he  could  rely  for  salvation.  They  promised  to  purify 
him  from  all  sin,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  laying  their  nands 
upon  him ;  and  that  he  should  eat  heavenly  food,  ana  often  see  angels,  and  with 
them  travel  where  he  pleased,  with  ease  and  despatch.  The  account  then  de- 
•cribes  the  heavenly  food,  they  talked  of  At  certain  times,  the  heretics  met  to- 
gether by  night,  each  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  invocated  the  devil,  till  he  ap- 
peared to  them.  Then  putting  out  their  lights,  they  all  debauched  themselves, 
promiscuously.  The  fiuits  of  these  horrid  scenes,  when  eight  days  old,  wero 
murdered,  and  burned  to  ashes;  and  the  ashes  so  obtained  constituted  their 
heavenly  food,  and  was  so  efficacious  that  whoever  partook  of  it,  at  all,  became 
an  enthusiast  of  their  sect,  and  could  seldom  ever  after  be  recovered  to  a  sound 
mind.  While  Arefast,  was  thus  learning  the  whole  heresy,  king  Robert  and  his 
cfueen  Constantia  arrived  at  Orleans ;  and  the  next  day  he  called  a  council  of 
bishops,  and  apprehending  a  whole  assembly  of  the  heretics,  arraigned  them  for 
trial.  Here  Arefast  stated  all  he  had  learned  from  them.  Stmthen  and  Listi 
admitted  that  they  held  such  doctrines.  A  bishop  stating,  that  Christ  was  bom 
of  the  virgin,  because  he  could  be  so,  and  that  he  died  and  rose  again  to  assure 
us  of  a  resurrection  :  they  replied,  that  they  were  not  present,  and  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  so.  Being  askea,  how  they  could  believe  that  they  had  a  natural 
father,  and  were  born  in  the  usual  way,  not  having  been  present  as  witnesses ; 
they  replied,  that  what  was  according  to  nature,  they  could  believe,  but  not  what 
was  contrary  to  nature.  They  were  then  asked,  if  they  did  not  believe,  that 
God  created  all  things  from  nothing  by  his  Son.  They  replied,  '^such  things 
may  be  believed  by  carnal  men,  who  mind  earthly  things,  and  trust  in  tlie  fic- 
tions of  men,  written  upon  parchment ;  but  we,  who  have  a  law  written  upon 
the  inward  man,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  regard  nothing  but  what  we  have  learned 
from  God  the  creator  of  all."  They  likewise  asked  the  bps.  to  desist  from  question- 
ing them,  and  to  do  with  them  what  they  saw  fit;  for  they  said,  they  already 
saw  their  king  in  the  heavens,  who  would  receive  them  to  his  rignt  hand  and  to 
heavenly  joys.  Afler  a  nine  hours  trial,  the  prisoners  wero  first  degraded  from 
the  priesthood,  and  then  led  a-vay  to  the  stake.  As  they  passed  the  cliurch  door, 
Queen  Constantm  with  a  stick  struck  Stephen,  who  had  been  her  confessor,  and 
aashed  out  one  of  his  eyes.  Their  b3die8,  together  with  the  abominable  ashes 
used  by  them,  were  consumed  in  the  flames.— Such  is  tiie  story,  as  told  by  their 
enemies.  It  is  reasonable  to  give  them  all  the  credit,  which  their  enemies  allow 
to  them ;  and  to  make  abatements  only  from  what  is  said  to  their  disadvantage. 
The  whole  description  of  their  infernal  night  meetings,  and  eating  the  ashes  of 
murdered  infants,  is  doubtless  mere  calumny.  Their  intelligence,  and  the  spot- 
less purity  of  their  lives,  are  well  attested.  The  account  given  of  their  doc- 
trines is  lame,  and  coming  from  those  who  were  their  inferiors  in  knowledge  of 
the  scriptures,  and  so  hostile  as  to  burn  them  at  the  stake,  it  is  impossible  to  as- 
certain what.their  real  sentiments  were.     TV.] ' 
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they  are  extolled  for  their  piety,  by  their  very  enemies ;  and  at 
the  same  time,  crimes  are  attributed  to  them,  which  are  manifest- 
ly false ;  at  least,  the  opinions  for  which  they  suffered  death,  were 
in  general,  quite  distant  from  the  tenets  of  the  Manichsans.^8) 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  these  Manichseans  of  Orleans,  were  mysttcsy 
who  despised  the  external  worship  of  God,  ascribed  no  efficacy 
to  religious  rites,  not  even  to  the  sacraments,  but  supp3sed  reli- 
gion to  consist  in  the  internal  contemplation  of  divine  things  and 
the  elevation  of  the  soul  to  God ;  and  at  the  same  time,  philoso- 
phized respectbg  God,  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and 
the  soul  of  man,  with  more  subtilty  than  the  capacity  of  the  age 
could  comprehend.  Persons  of  this  description  proceeded  from 
Italy  in  the  following  centuries,  and  spread  over  nearly  all  Eu- 
rope, and  were  called  in  Germany,  brethren  of  the  free  Spiritf 
and  in  some  otlier  countries,  Beghards.(9) 

^  4.  Better  characters  perhaps  than  these,  certainly  honest  and 
candid,  though  illiterate,  were  those  men,  whom  Gerhard,  bishop 
of  Cambray  and  Arras,  reconciled  to  the  church,  at  the  council  of 
Arras,  AD.  1030.  These  likewise  received  their  doctrines  from 
Italians,  and  particularly  from  one  Gundvlf,  According  to  their 
own  account,  they  supposed  all  religion  to  consist  in  pious  exer- 
cises, and  in  actions  conformable  to  the  law  of  God,  while  they 
despised  all  external  worship.  In  particular,  (I)  they  rejected 
baptism,  as  a  rite  of  no  use,  as  regards  salvation ;  and  especially 
the  baptism  of  infants.  (11)  The  Lord's  Supper,  they  discarded 
for  the  same  reason.  (UI)  They  denied  that  churches  are  any 
more  holy,  than  private  houses.  (IV)  Altars,  they  pronounced 
to  be  heaps  of  stones  y  and  therefore  worthy  of  no  reverence. 
(V^  They  disapproved  of  the  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  oil,  in 
religious  transactions.  (VI)  The  ringing  of  bells,  or  wnali,  fs 
bp.  Gerhard  calls  them,  they  would  not  tolerate.  (Vlfi)  They 
denied  that  mmisters  of  religion,  bishops,  presbjrters  and  oeacons, 
were  of  divine  appointment ;  and  maintained  that  the  church  could 
exist  without  an  order  of  teachers.  (VIH)  They  contended,  that 
the  funeral  rites  were  invented  by  the  priests,  to  gratify  their  ava- 
rice ;  and  that  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  a  person  were 
buried  in  the  church  yard,  or  in  some  other  place.  (IX)  Pen- 
ance, as  then  practised,  that  is,  punishments  voluntarily  endured 
for  sins,  they  deemed  of  no  use.     (X)  They  denied,  that  the 

(8)  Jac.  Baanage^  ia  his  Histoire  dee  Eglises  Reform^ei,  Tome  i.  Period  iv.  p. 
97.  and  in  his  Ilistor.  Eccles.  Toin.  ii.  p.  1388  &c.  defends  the  cause  of  thea« 
eanons  of  Orleans.  But  this  otherwise  excellent  and  discerning  man  seems  to 
have  been  carried  too  &r,  by  his  zeal  for  augmenting  the  number  of  the  wituss- 
ea  for  the  truth. 

(9)  Of  this  class  of  people,  we  shall  treat  hereafter,  in  the  13th  century :  at 
which  period,  they  were  nrst  drawn  from  their  concealment  into  full  view,  and 
condemned  in  many  councils,  especially  in  Germany.  Yet  they  had  long  befora 
been  working  their  way  in  secret.  This  sect  held  some  opinions,  in  oommon 
with  the  Manichaeaos ;  whence  the  undiscerning  theologians  of  those  tamee 
might  easily  be  led,  to  regard  them  as  a  branch  of  Uie  Manichaeans. 
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sins  of  the  dead,  who  are  in  the  world  of  torment,  or  in  purgato- 
r^f  can  be  expiated  by  ffuutesj  by  gifts  to  the  poor,  and  by  tfica- 
runu  penance;  and  doubtless,  they  rejected  the  idea  of  purgato- 
ry itself.  (XI)  They  held  marriage  to  be  pernicious,  and  coi^- 
denued  it  in  all  cases.(lO)  (XII)  They  allowed  indeed  some 
reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  apostles,  and  to  the  martyrs  ;  but  to 
eanfutortj  (by  whom  they  mtended  those  denominated  eaintt, 
and  who  had  not  suffered  death  for  Christ's  sake,)  they  would 
have  no  reverence  paid ;  declaring  that  their  corpses  were  no 
better  than  those  of  other  persons.  (XIII)  The  custom  of  chant- 
ing in  churches  and  religious  assemblies,  they  represented  as  su- 
perstitious, and  unlawful.  (XIV)  They  denied  a  cross  to  be 
more  holy  than  other  wood ;  and  therefore  denied  it  any  honor. 
(XV)  They  would  have  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  samts  re- 
moved from  the  churches,  and  receive  no  kind  of  adoration. 
(XVI^  Finally,  they  were  displeased  with  the  difference  of  rank, 
and  of  powers  and  prerogatives,  existing  among  the  clergy.(ll) 
Whoever  considers  the  defects  in  the  prevailbg  religion  and  doc- 
trines of  that  age,  will  not  think  it  strange,  that  many  persons, 
throughout  Europe,  possessing  good  understandings  and  pious 
feelings, -should  have  fallen  into  such  sentiments  as  diese. 

^  5.  Toward  the  close  of  this  century,  about  the  year  1089,  a 
more  subtle  controversy  was  raised  in  France,  by  Roscdiny  a  can- 
on of  Compeigne,  who  was  not  the  lowest  of  the  dialecticians  of 
the  age,  and  a  prbcipal  doctor  in  the  sect  of  the  JVaminalists. 
He  maintained,  that  it  could  not  be  conceived  at  all,  bow  the  Son 
of  Grod  could  assume  human  nature,  without  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit's  dobg  the  same,  unless  we  supposed  the  three  per- 
sons in  Uie  Godhead  to  be  three  tJUngty  or  separately  existing  na- 
tures, (such  as  three  angeb  are,  or  three  human  souls,)  though 
tliose  three  divine  things  might  have  one  will  and  one  power. 
Being  told  that  this  opinion  would  imply  that  there  are  three  Grods, 
he  boldly  replied,  that  were  it  not  for  die  harshness  of  the  expres- 
sion, it  might  be  truly  said,  there  are  three  Gods.(12)     He  was 

(10)  I  cannot  easily  believe  this  was  altogether  so.  I  should  rather  suppose, 
that  tnese  people  did  not  wholly  condemn  matrimony ,  but  only  judged  ceubacy 
to  be  more  holy  than  the  married  state. 

(11)  See  the  Synodus  Atrebatensis,  in  Lue.  Dachery's  Spicilegium  scriptor. 
voter.  Tom.  i,  p.  607—634.  Argentre's  CoUectio  Judicior.  de  novis  erroribus, 
Tom.  i.  p.  7.     [See  also  Sckroedeh's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  324  &c.     TV-.J 

(12)  Thus  his  sentiments  are  stated,  by  John,  who  accused  him  to  Antdm,  in 
an  Epistle,  which  is  published  by  Baluxe,  Miscell.  Tom.  iv.  p.  478.  also,  by  Anr 
9dm  of  Canterbury,  in  his  book  defide  TriniUtis,  written  against  Ao«ee2m;  Opp. 
Tom.  i.p  41,  43.  and  in  Tom.  ii.jp.  355.  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  xzxv.  and  lastly,  ov 
Fuleo  of  Beauvais,  in  AnsdnCa  Opp.  p.  357,  Epist.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  zli.  But  all 
these  were  adversaries  of  Roscdiny  who  may  be  supposed,  either  to  have  per- 
verted his  meaninr,  or  to  have  not  understood  it  correctly.  And  Jinsdm  him- 
■elf  leads  me  to  have  much  hesitation  and  doubt;  for  while  he  regarded  the 
JfomhuiUats,  of  whom  Roscdin  was  the  head,  with  no  little  hatred,  yet  he  con- 
cedes, in  his  book  de  6de  TriniUtis,  that  the  opinion  of  his  opponent  may  be  ad- 
missable,  in  a  certain  sense  ;  and  he  frequently  states,  that  he  does  not  know 
certainly,  what  his  views  were  ;  and  even  says,  that  he  suspects,  they  were  less 
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compelled  to  condemn  this  error,  in  the  council  ofSoissons,  AD. 
1092 :  but  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past,  he  resumed  it.  He 
was  now  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  While  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land, he  raised  new  commotions:  contentiously  maintaming, 
among  other  things,  that  the  sons  of  priests,  and  all  l)om  out  of 
wedlock,  should  never  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  clergymen  ; 
which  was  a  very  odious  doctrine  in  those  times.  Bemg  expel- 
led from  England  for  these  things,  he  returned  to  France,  and 
residing  at  Paris,  renewed  the  old  contention.  But  bemg  pres- 
sed and  harrassed  on  all  sides,  by  his  adversaries,  he  at  last  went 
to  Aquitain,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  devoutly  and  peace- 
funy.(13) 

exceptionable  than  his  advenaries  repreaeoted  them.  De  fide  TrTiutatia,  cap. 
iii.  p.  44.  He  says :  ^*  Bat  perhaps  he  (Roscdin)  does  not  say,  jiurt  as  thret  Aic* 
man  souls y  or  three  angels  are  ;  but  he  who  communicated  bis  sentiments  to  me, 
mi^ht  make  this  comparison,  without  authority  for  it ;  while  he  (RoseeUn)  only 
affirmed,  that  the  three  persons  are  three  things,  without  adding  any  compari- 
son." So  in  his  fortjr-first  Epist.  Book  ii.  p.  357,  being  about  to  state  Roscdin's 
opinion,  he  prefaces  it  thus :  '*  Which,  however,  I  cannot  believe,  without  hes> 
itation."  The  reader,  I  think,  will  clearly  see,  that  ^nsdm,  the  determined 
enemy  of  the  JiominaUstSf  distrusted  the  candour  and  fiiirness  of  Rosceiin's  ac- 
cusers in  describing  his  opinions,  and  supposed  him  to  be  less  erroneous  than 
they  represented.  If  I  do  not  misjudee,  tnis  whole  controversy  originated  from 
the  hot  disputes  between  th^  Jfominmsts  juid  the  Realists.  Tlie  Realists  seem 
to  have  drawn  this  inference  from  the  principles  of  the  Abnuno^iser,  of  whom 
Roscdin  was  the  head :  If^  as  you  suppose,  umversal  subjects  are  mere  words  and 
names,  and  the  whole  science  of  dialectics  is  concerned  only  with  names,  then 
doubtless,  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  will  be,  in  your  view,  not  three 
things,  but  only  three  names.  By  no  means^  answered  Roscdin;  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  not  mere  names,  but  belong  to  the  class  of  things.  But 
while  shunning  Scylla,  he  ran  upon  Charvbdis :  for,  nis  enemies  thence  uferred, 
that  he  taught  the  existence  of  tnree  Gods.  If  any  of  RosceUn's  own  writings 
were  now  extant,  a  better  estimate  could  be  formed  of  this  controversy. 

J  13)  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i.  p.  485,  489.  Jo.  Mabillony's  An- 
es  Benedict.  Tom.  v.  p.  262.  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France^  Tome  ix.  p. 
356  Sui.  Ant.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronium,  ad  ann.  1094.  Tom.  iv.  p.  317  Sua^ 
4ac.  Longueval,  Histoire  de  V  Eglise  Gallicane,  Tome  iii.  p.  59  &c. 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS  EVENTS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§1,2.  Conversion  of  pa^n  nations. — §  3.  The  Finns. — §  4.  The  Livonians.-r- 
§  5.  The  Slavonians. — §  6.  Estimate  of  these  conversions. — §  7.  Tho  Tar- 
tars and  Presbyter  John. — §  8.  Unfortunate  issue  of  the  expeditions  to  Pales- 
tine. — §  9.  Renewal  of  the  crusades. — §  10.  Extinction  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jemsalem.— §  11.  The  third  crusade.— |  12.  Its  result.— §  13.  Orders  of 
knights  militant.  First,  the  order  of  St.  John. — §  14.  Second,  that  of  Tem- 
piara. — §  15.  Third,  that  of  Teutonic  knights. 

^  1.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  especial* 
ly  in  its  northern  regions^  were  still  ignorant  of  christianity^,  and 
devoted  to  the  foolish  superstitions  of  their  ancestors.  In  the  con- 
version of  these,  therefore,  the  zealous  in  religion  occupied  them- 
selves in  this  century  :  yet  not  all  of  them  with  equal  success,  or 
equal  discretion.  Boleslaus^  duke  of  Poland,  after  vanquishing 
the  Pomeranians,  concluded  a  peace  with  them,  on  the  condition, 
that  they  should  allow  the  christian  religion  to  be  freely  preached 
and  expounded  to  them.  Accordingly,  OttOy  bishop  of  Bam- 
berg, a  man  distinguished  in  this  age  K)r  his  zeal  in  propagating 
Christianity,  was  sent  among  them  for  this  purpose,  in  the  year 
1124.  He  baptized  a  considerable  number,  but  was  utterly  un- 
-  able  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  many.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many, a  large  part  of  those  baptized  by  him,  relapsed  into  idola- 
try. He  therefore  took  another  journey  into  Pomerania,  in  the 
year  1126  ;  and  amidst  many  difficulties  succeeded  in  strength- 
ening and  extending  the  feeble  church  there.(l)    From  this  time 


Lite  of  I 


(1)  See  Henry  CanisittSj  Lectiones  antiquae,  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  34.  where  is  a 
fe  of  Otto;  whom  Clement  III,  in  the  year  1189,  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints.  See  the  Acta  Sanctor.  mensis  Julii,  Tom.  i.  p.  349  &c.  Z>aii.  Oamer, 
Chronicle  of  the  church  of  Pomerania,  Book  i.  written  in  German :  Christ. 
Schotgen's  Grerman  tract,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians  by  Otto;  Star- 
gard,  1724.  4to.  Jo.  MabiUony's  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p  123, 146,  323. 
[Likewise  Jo.  Bugenhagen's  Pomerania,  published  by  J.  H.  BaUkatoT,  Greift- 
wald  1728.  4to.  p.  38, 64,  78  &c.  The  precepts  given  by  this  apostle  to  his  new 
converts,  were  designed  chiefly  to.  wean  them  from  their  superstitious  practices. 
They  did  not  so  into  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  They  must  observe  Sundays, 
and  the  feast  days ;  they  must  fast;  must  bring  their  children  to  be  baptized, 
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onward,  Christianity  became  so  established  among  the  Pomera* 
yians,  that  Adalbert  could  be  ordained  as  their  first  bishop. 

^  2.  fValdemar  I,  king  of  Denmark,  obtained  very  great  fame 
by  the  many  wars  he  undertook  against  the  pagan  nations,  the 
Slaves,  the  Wends,  the  Vandals,  and  others.  He  fought  not  on- 
ly for  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  but  likewise  for  the  extensbn 
of  Christianity  ;  and  wherever  he  was  successful,  he  demolished 
the  temples  and  images  of  the  gods,  the  altars  and  groves,  and 
commmanded  christian  worship  to  be  set  up.  In  particular,  he 
subdued  in  the  year  1 1 68,  the  whole  island  of  Rugen,  which  lies 
near  to  Pomerania ;  and  now  he  compelled  its  ferocious,  savage, 
piratical  inhabitants,  who  had  been  addicted  to  senseless  supersti- 
tions, to  hear  christian  preachers,  and  to  embrace  the  christian 
worship.  The  king's  designs  were  promoted  and  executed,  by 
Mtalam^  archbishop  of  Lund,  a  man  of  talents,  whom  the  king 
employed  as  his  chief  counsellor  on  all  subjects.  (2) 

4  3.  The  Finns,  who  infested  Sweden  with  frequent  inroads, 
were  attacked  by  Eric  IX,  king  of  Sweden,  called  St.  Ericy  af- 
ter his  death ;  and  by  him  subdued,  after  many  bloody  battles. 
As  to  the  year  when  this  took  place,  historians  disagree. (3)  The 
vanquished  nation  was  commanded  to  follow  the  religion  of  the 
conqueror ;  which  most  of  them  did,  with  reluctance  and  dis- 
gust. (4)  The  shepherd  and  guardian  assigned  to  this  new  church, 
was  Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  who  had  accompanied  the  king. 
But  as  he  treated  these  new  christians  too  rigorously,  and  attempted 
to  punish  severely  a  man  of  great  mfluence  who  had  committed 
murder,  he  was  himself  massacred  ;  and  the  pontiff  Hadrian  IV» 
enrolled  him  among  the  saints.(5^ 

§  4.  Towards  £e  close  of  tne  century,  perhaps  in  the  year 
1186,  some  merchants  of  Bremen  or  of  Lubec,  trading  to  Livo- 
nia, took  along  with  them  Mainhard,  a  regular  canon  of  St.  Au- 
gustine in  the  monastery  of  Segeberg  in  Halsatia,  to  bring  that 
warlike  and  uncivilized  nation  to  the  christian  faith.  But,  as  very 
few  would  listen  to  him,  Mainhard  consulted  the  Roman  pontiff) 

with  certain  formalities,  at  Whitsuntide ;  must  not  murder  their  daughters,  as 
formerly ;  must  refrain  from  poligamy  ',  must  not  marry  their  cod-mothers ;  and 
in  general,  must  refrain  from  marrying  kindred  within  the  sixth  and  seTenth  de- 
crees; they  must  not  bury  the  bodies  of  christians  amonc  those  of  pagans;  must 
build  no  idol  temples ;  consult  no  soothsayer ;  eat  notning  that  is  unclean ;  do 
penance  often,  &c.  See  the  Chron.  Ursperg.  et  Halberstad.  ad  ann.  1124. 
Sehl.]  • 

(2)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Historia  Danica,  Lib.  ziy.  p.  239.  HelmM,  Chron. 
Slavorum,  Lib.  ii.  c.  zii.  p.  234,  with  the  note  there,  of  Henry  Bawert,  Pan- 
tappidan.  Annates  eccles.  Danicae,  Tom.  i.  p.  404  oc.  ISehroeekh  s  Kirchen- 
gesch.  Fol.  xzv.  p.  245  &c.     TV.] 

(3)  Most  of  them,  with  BaroniuSf  refer  it  to  the  year  1151.  VastoviuM  places 
i  t  in  1150,  and  OemheUmnu  AD.  1157. 

(4)  Claud.  OemheUmiiu,  Historia  Eccles.  gentis  Suecorum,  Lib.  !▼.  cap.  W.  § 
13.  Jo.  LoceiuMSy  Historia  Suecica,  Lib.  iii.  p.  76.  ed.  Francf  /«r.  Erlmidu$f 
Vita  Erici  Sancti,  cap.  vii.     Vattoviua,  Vitis  Aouilonia,  p.  65  dx 

(5)  Jo.  VastowuSj  Vitis  Aquilonia,  seu  vitae  Sanctor.  regni  Sneogothici,  p.  62. 
Eric  BenzeHuSf  Monumenta  eccleeiae  Sueogothicae,  Pt.  i.  p.  33  Sui. 
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who  created  him  the  first  bishop  of  the  LivoniaQS,  and  decreed, 
that  war  should  be  waged,  against  the  opposers.(6)  This  war, 
which  was  first  waged  with  the  Esthonians,  was  extended  fiairth^ 
and  more  vigorously  prosecuted,  by  Berthold,  the  second  bishop 
of  the  Livonians,  after  the  death  of  Mainhard  ;  for  this  Bertbold, 
formerly  abbot  of  Lucca,  marched  with  a  strong  army  from  Saxo- 
ny, and  recommended  Christianity,  not  by  arguments,  but  by 
slaughter  and  batt]e.(7)  Following  his  example,  the  third  bish* 
op  Albert^  previously  a  canon  of  Bremen,  entered  Livonia  in  the 
year  1198,  well  supported  by  a  fresh  army  raised  in  Saxony,  and 
fixing  his  camp  at  Kiga,  he  instituted,  by  authority  of  Innocent 
III,  the  Roman  pontifi*,  the  military  order  of  knighti  sword-bear^ 
erf,  who  should  compel  the  Livonians,  by  force  of  arms,  to  sub- 
mit to  baptism.(8^  New  forces  were  marched,  firom  time  to  time, 
from  Germany ;  by  whose  valor  and  that  of  the  sword-bearers, 
the  wretched  people  were  subdued  and  exhausted,  so  that  they  at 
last  substituted  the  images  of  Christ  and  the  saints  in  place  of  their 
idols.  The  bishops  and  knights  partitioned  out  among  themselves 
the  lands  most  unjustly  wrested  from  the  ancient  posse8Sors.(9) 

§  5.  The  subjugation  and  conversion  of  the  Slavonians,  who 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  were  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  christians,  gave  employment  to  both  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical rulers,  during  nearly  the  whole  century.  Among  them, 
prince  Henry  the  Lion  was  distinguished.  Among  other  mea- 
sures conducive  to  the  renovation  of  the  Slavonian  character,  he 
restored  and  liberally  endowed  three  bishoprics,  in  Slavonia  be- 
yond the  Elbe ;  namely  Ratzeburg,  Aldenburg,  which  was  soon 


(6)  rrbe  apoRtles  of  those  timeg^  according  to  Uie  example  of  the  si 
of  St.  Peter  io  that  age,  made  u^e  of  the  double  aword,  first  the  spiritual,  and, 
where  this  was  ineffectual,  the  material  sword.    And  this  last, ,"  *  ^     ^  ■ 


well  how  to  use.  In  the  war  against  the  Lettes.or  Lithuanians,  he  taught  bis 
(livonians  the  art  of  erecting  fortified  castles,  and  in  general,  a  better  method  of 
carrying  on  war.  His  lieutenant  was  Dietericb,  a  Cistercian  monk,  who  wv  af> 
terwari&  bishop  of  Esthonia.  He  also  was  Mainhard' $  envoy  to  the  pope,  who 
proffered  induleencies  to  all  that  would  assume  tbe  cross  and  march  against  the 
Livonians.    Sail."] 

(7)  [Berthold  was  a  Cistercian,  and  was  appointed  successor  to  Mainhardy  in 
the  yoar  1106,  by  the  archbishop  of  Bremen,  who  wished  to  enlarge  his  province 
by  toe  addition  of  Livonia.  His  first  expedition  to  Livonia  was  unsuccessfbl. 
1  he  Livonians  believed,  that  he  came  among  them  only  to  enrich  himself  ont 
of  them ;  and  he  found  it  best  to  make  his  escape  from  them.  When  he  re> 
turned  with  an  armed  force,  in  J 198,  tlie  Livonians  killed  him.     But  the  army 


of  crusaders  so  terrified  the  inhabitants,  that  thev  admitted  clergy-men  among 
^em;  though  these,  they  soon  afUjr  chased  out  of^  the  country.     ScA/.] 
(8)  See  f{enry  Leonh.' SrhuTzfleUchf    Historia  ordinis  £n.siferorum  equitum, 


Wittcb.  1701.  8vo. 

(9)  See  llie  Origines  Livoniac,  seu  Chronicon  vetus  Livonicum,  published  with 
copious  notes,  Francf.  1740.  Fol.  by  Jo.  Dan.  Gmber;  who  in  his  notes,  mentions 
and  corrects  all  the  other  writers  on  the  subject.  [We  have  also  three  epistles  of 
pope  Innocent  II fj  relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  Livonians.  The  first  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  christians  in  Saxony  and  Westphalia ;  the  second,  to  the  chris- 
tians in  the  countries  of  the  Slavonians;  and  toe  third,  to  the  believers  beyond 
the  Elbe.  In  these  the  pope  commands  such  as  were  under  vows  of  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  to  substitute  for  tnem  a  crusade  against  the  Livonians.  Raynaldj  An- 
nales,  ad  ann.  1199.  No.  3d,  and  Cod.  Diplom.  Polon.  Tom.  ▼.  p.  1.     Sehl.] 
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after  transferred  to  Lubec,  and  Schwann. (10)  Among  the  re- 
ligious teachers  who  assailed  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  this 
barbarous  nation,  the  most  distinguished  was  Vicelin  of  Hameln, 
a  man  who  had  but  few  equals  in  that  age,  and  who  from  pre- 
siding orer  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  at  Faldern,  was 
at  length  made  bishop  of  Aldenburg.  For  nearly  thirty  years, 
from  AD*  1124  to  AD.  1154,  the  time  of  his  death,  belabored 
amidst  innumerable  difficulties,  indefatigably,  perse veringly,  and 
successfully,  in  instrucUng  the  Slavonians,  and  alluring  them  to 
Christianity*  He  also  performed  many  other  praisewor£y  deeds, 
which  have  rendered  his  name immortal.(ll) 

^  6.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  here,  what  has  several 
times  been  remarked  already,  that  barbarous  nations  brought  into 
the  pale  of  the  christian  church  in  this  manner,  became  disciples 
of  Christ  in  name  only,  and  not  in  reality.    The  religion  taught 

(10)  See  the  Origlnes  Guelphicae,  Tom.  iii.  p.  IG,  10,  34,  41 ,  55,  Gl,  G3, 72,  82, 
and  the  valuuble  Preface  of  Sckcidivs,  §  xiv.  p.  41.  Lvdeicig's  Rcliquiaj  Manu- 
scriptor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  230  &c.  Jo.  Em.  de  WestpkdUrCs  Monnmenta.  incdita  reram 
Cambricar.  et  Megajyolensr  Tom.  ii.  p.  1998  &o.  [According  to  Hdmold,  in  bis 
Cbronicon  Slavor.  Lib.  i.  c.  GD,  it  was  Uartwich  the  archbishop  ofllauiburg,  who 
re-established  these  bishoprics.  The  archduke  Henry  had  previously  made  some 
campaigns  into  the  territory  of  the  Slavonians;  but  his  object  haa  not  been  to 
propagate  Christianity.  (Nulla  de  christianitate,  says  Helmoldj  6iit  mentio^  sed 
tantum  de  pecunla.)  Otto  the  Great  had  formerly  established  the  bishopric  of 
AMenburc,  which  extended  from  that  of  HoUtein,  as  far  as  the  Peene  and  the 
town  of  Demmio :  and  under  Exo,  the  tenth  bishop,  this  bishopric  was  divided, 
by  Adalbert  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  into  three  bishoprics,  those  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Ratzeburg  being  created  within  it.  Bui  those  bishojirics,  oAer  the  extinction 
of  Christianity  in  the  territories  of. the  Slavonians,  remained  vacant  eighty-four 
years,  or  till  the  times  of  Hartwich.  This  archbishop  having  in  vain  labored  to 
re-annex  the  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  bishuprics  to  his  archiepiscopal 
province, to  which  thev  had  formerly  belonged;  that  he  might  not  be  witliout 
sufragans,  reestablished  the  old  Slavonian  bishoprics ;  and  made  Wicelinb\Bhopof 
Aldenburg,  and  Emmahard  bishop  of  Meclenburg,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
archduke  and  count,  who  seized  upon  all  the  first  year's  tithes  in  the  bishopric  of 
Aldenburg.  Yet  the  archduke  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  bishop,  and  pro- 
mised to  support  him,  provided  he  would  receive  the  investiture  from  his  hands. 
This  however  the  bishop  refused,  because  it  was  an  innovation  upon  the  general 
custom,  which  was  for  oishops  to  receive  investiture  only  from  emperors  and 
kin^;  and  the  clergy  of  Bremen  urged  him  to  take  this  course.  But  a  friend 
advised  Wicelin  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  archduke,  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
of  the  church,  suggesting  to  him,  that  the  protection  of  neither  the  archbishop  nor 
the  emperor  would  be  or  much  service  to  him,  unless  he  had  the  friendship  of  the 
archduke,  the  immediate  lord  of-the  country.  He  at  length  deemed  it  necessary 
to  follow  this  advice  ;  and  received  investiture  by  the  staff  from  the  archduke, 
who  gave  him  the  village  of  Buzoe  (Butzow).  From  the  same  Helmold,  from 
whom  these  statements  are  drawn,  it  appears,  why  the  Slavonians  so  long  opposed 
Christianity.  They  were  drained  by  oppressive  contributions,  and  were  refused 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  Saxons.  PrioeslaVj  a  Pomeranian  chief,  said  to  the 
bishop  that  would  convert  him  :  "  Dentur  nobis  jura  Saxonum  in  prcediis  et  redi- 
tibus,  et  libenter  erimus  christiani,  aedificabimus  ecclesias,  dabimus  decimas," 
&c.     Sehl] 

(11)  A  particular  account  of  Vicelin'is  given  by  Jo.  Moller,  in  his Cimbria  litte- 
rata,  Tom.  ii.  p.  910  &c.  and  by  Peter  LambeduSy  in  his  Res  Hamburg.  Lib.  ii.  p. 
12,  and  by  others.  But  the  illustrious  Jo.  Em.  de  WestphaJUn  has  exceeded  ail 
others  in  dilieeuce,  in  his  Origines  Neomonaster.  et  Bordesholmens.  which  are 
extant  in  the  Monumenta  inediia  Cimbrica,  Tom.  ii.  p.  2344  &c.  The  preface 
of  this  volume  also  deserves  to  be  consulted,  p.  33  &c.  An  engraved  likeness  of 
Vicelin  is  found  in  this  volume. 
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tbem  was  not  the  pure  and  simple  doctrbe,  which  Christ  taught, 
but  a  method  of  appeasing  God  by  ceremonies  and  external  acts, 
which  was  in  several  respects  very  nearly  allied  to  the  religion, 
which  they  were  required  to  abandon.  Take  out  the  history  and 
the  name  of  Christ,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  some  prayers,  and  a 
disagreement  in  rites,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  reconcile  both 
to  each  otiier,  to  a  great  extent.  Besides  many  practices  were 
sdU  tolerated  among  these  nations,  which  were  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  which  betrayed  very  great 
impiety :  for  the  priests,  with  but  few  exceptions,  did  not  labor 
to  remove  the  spiritual  maladies  of  their  minds,  and  to  unite  their 
souls  to  God,  but  to  advance  their  own  interests  and  those  of  (he 
Roman  pontiff,  by  extending  and  establishing  their  dominioD. 

^  7.  In  Asiatic  Tartary,  near  to  Cathai,  a  great  revolution  took 
place,  near  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  a  revolution  very 
favorable  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.  For  on  the  death  of  Cot"* 
remchan^  or  as  others  call  him,  JTencAan,  a  very  powerful  king  of 
the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,*  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century, 
a  certain  priest  of  the  Nestorians  inhabiting  those  countries,  whose 
oame  was  JbAn,  made  so  successful  an  attack  upon  the  kingdom 
while  destitute  of  a  head,  that  he  gained  possession  of  it,  and  fix>m 
a  presbyter  became  the  sovereign  of  a  great  empire.  This  was 
the  famous  Prester  Johuy  whose  country  was  for  a  long  time 
deemed  by  the  Europeans  the  seat  of  all  felicity  and  opulence. 
Because  he  had  been  a  presbyter^  before  he  gained  the  kingdom, 
most  persons  continued  to  call  him  Prester  John,  after  he  had  ac- 
quired regal  dignity.(12)     His  regal  name  was  Ungchan.    The 

(12)  The  statements  here  made,  respecting  the  famous  Prester  John,  whom  our 
ancestors  from  the  12th  century  onwards  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  and  moat 
prosperous  of  all  kings,  not  only  have  the  greatest  appearance  of  pro^ility 
among  all  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  him,  but  are  ^Iso  supported  by  the  testi- 
mony of  writers  of  candor,  and  the  most  worthy  of  credit;  namely,  William  of 
Tripoli,  (see  Carolusdu  Fresne,  notea  to  Joinvifle's  life  of  St.  Lewisp.  89.)  the 
bishop  of  Gabulj  in  Otto  of  Frisineen's  Chronipon,  Lib.  vii.  c.  33.  (Tnis  bishop 
had  come  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  decision  of  an  umpire  of  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Armenian  and  Greek  churches.  On  this  occasion  he  related,  that  a 
few  years  belbre,  one  John  who  lived  in  the  extremities  of  the  east,  beyond  Per- 
sia and  Armenia,  and  was  bpth  a  king  and  a  priest,  had,  with  his  people,  become 
a  Nestorian  christian ;  that  he  ha4  vanquished  the  Median  and  Persian  kings,  and 
attempted  to  march  to  the  aid  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  but  was  oblised  to  de- 
sist firom  the  enterprise,  because  be  was  unable  to  pass  the  Tigris.  This  king 
was  descended  fVom  the  Magians  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  and  was  so  rich  that 
^e  had  a  sceptre  of  emerald/  Schl.)  WiUiaw,  RubrvquiSf  voyace,  c.  xviii.  p.  36, 
in  the  Antiqua.  in  Asiam  Itinera,  collected  by  P.Gerheron;  and  JiU«ric^  Chronicoo, 
ad  ann.  1165,  and  1170;  in  Leilmitz's  Accessiones  Histor;cae.  Tom.  li.  p.  345  and 
355,  and  others.  It  is  strange,  that  these  testimonies  should  hav^  been  disregard- 
ed by  learned  men,  and  that  so  many  opinions  and  disputes  should  have  ariseOi 
respecting  Prester  John  and  the  region  in  which  he  lived,  and  should  have  con- 
tinued down  even  to  our  times.  Sut  such  is  the  human  character,  that  what  baa 
most  simplicity  and  plainness,  is  despised,  and  what  is  marvellous  and  obscure  is 
preferred.  Peter  Covillanut,  who  was  directed,  in  the  15th  century,  by  John  If, 
king  of  Portugal,  to  make  intjuiries  respecting  the  kingdom  of/Ve^ter  JoAn,  when 
arrived  in  Abyssinia  with  his  companions,  pn  discovering  many  things  in  th« 
emperor  of  tlie  Abyssinians  or  Ethiopians  analagous  to  what  was  then  currently 
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exalted  opinion  of  the  power  and  riches  of  this  Prester  John,  en- 
tertained by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  arose  from  this,  that  being 
elated  with  his  prosperity  and  the  success  of  his  wars  with  the 
neighboring  nations,  he  sent  ambassadors  and  letters  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Frederic  I,  to  the  Greek  emperor  Manudy  and  to  other 
sovereigns,  in  which  he  extravagantly  proclaimed  his  own  majes- 
ty and  wealth  and  power,  exalting  himself  above  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth :  and  this  boasting  of  the  vain-clorious  man,  the  Nesto- 
rians  labored  with  all  their  power  to  connrm.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  or  brother,  whose  proper  name  was  David^  but  who 
was  also  generally  called  Prester  John.  This  prince  was  van- 
quished and  slain,  near  the  close  of  the  century,  by  that  mighty 
Tartar  emperor,  Ginghizkan^ 

^  8.  The  new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  Syria,  established  in 
the  preceding  century  by  the  French,  seemed  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  to  flourbh  and  to  stand  firm.  But  this  prosperity 
was  soon  succeeded  by  adversity.  For  most  of  the  crusaders 
having  returned  home,  and  the  christian  generals  and  princes  that 
remained  in  Palestine  bebg  more  attentive  to  their  private  ad- 
vantages than  to  the  public  good,  the  Muhammedans  recovered 
from  their  sudden  terror  and  consternation,  and  collecting  troops 

reported  in  Europe  iwneclAng  Prester  John,  sappoeed  t^at  he  bad  discovered  that 
John  whom  be  was  oraered  to  inquire  after.  And  be  easily  persuaded  the  Euro- 
peans, then  scarcely  emerged  from  barbarism,  to  fall  in  with  his  opinions.  See 
John  Morifif  de  sttcris  ecclesiae  ordinationibus,  P.  ii.  p.  367  Slc.  But  in  the  17tb 
century,  many  writings  having  been  brought  to  light  which  had  been  unknown, 
the  learned  in  creat  numbers  abandoned  this  Portuguese  conjecture,  and  agreed 
that  PrtiUr  Jmti  must  have  reigned  in  Asia ;  but  thev  still  disagreed  as  to  the 
location  of  his  kingdom  and  some  other  points.  Yet  there  are  some  even  in  our 
times,  and  among  the  most  learned  men,  who  choose  to  give  credit  to  the  Portu-^ 
guese,  though  supported  by  no  proofs  and  authorities,  that  the  Abyssinian  empe- 
ror is  that  migh^  Prester  John,  rather  than  follow  the  many  contemporary  and 
competent  witnesses.  See  Euseb.  Renaudot^  Ilistoria  patriarch.  Alexandrin,  p. 
223,  337.  Jos.  Franc.  LaJUaUy  Histoire  des  decouvertes  des  Portug^is,  Tom.  i. 
p.  58,  and  Tom.  iii.  p.  57.  Henr.  U  Grand,  Diss,  de  Johanni  pre^byt.  in  Lobo*s 
Voyage  d'  Abiseinie,  Tom.  i.  p.  295  &c.  [See  above,  note  (1)  p.  1I&,  and  Mos^ 
heim's  Historia  Tartaror.  eccles.  p.  16  &c.  BaromuSf  Annales,  ad  ann.  1177,  § 
55,^ves  us  the  title  of  an  epistle  written  by  pope  Alexander  UI,  to  Prester  JoAn, 
which  shows  that  he  was  an  /iu2um  prince,  and  n  priest:  ''Alexander  Episcopus 
servua  servonim  Dei,  charissimo  in  Christofilio  illustri  et  magnifico  Indorum  reci, 
sacerdotum  sancti8simo,salutemet  ApostoUcambenedictionem."  Tr, — That  the 
Dalai  Lama  was  the  Prester  John,  is  denied  by  Paulsen,  the  real  author  of  Mos- 
keMt  Hist.  Tartaror.  ecclesiastica.  Yet  more  recently  Joh.  Eberk.  Fischer,  in 
bis  Introduction  to  the  history  of  Siberia,  p.  81,  (in  German,)  has  maintained  thia 
opinion;  and  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  balai  Umna  (Lama,)  and  Prester  John^ 
are  the  same  person ;  and  that  the  latter  name  is  a  fictitious  word,  which  the  Eu- 
ropeans did  not  correctly  understand.  And  whoever  is  sensible,  how  low  a  peo- 
ple may  sink  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  will  not  deem  the  idolatry  of  the 
Thibetians  fbll  proof,  that  the  Grand  Lama  and  Prester  John  could  not  be  the  same 
person.  At  least,  if  reliance  may  be  put  upon  the  account  of  the  Augustinian 
eremite  George,  (of  which  GaUerer's  Aigem.  Hist.  Bibl.  contains  an  extract,)  it 
was  in  the  becinninc  of  the  12th  century,  that  the  regal  power  in  Thibet  was  nrst 
joined  with  thatof  ttie  Grand  Lama :  which  is  a  new  argument  in  favor  o£FiS' 
cherts  opinion.  See  the  Hist.  Bibl.  vol.  viii.  p.  191.  Scm. — But  this  hypothesis 
of  Fischer  seems  to  be  fully  subverted,  by  the  arguments  of  Mosheim,  and  Paxd- 
sen.  Hist.  Tartaior.  eccles.  p.  137  &c.  See  Schroeckk's  Kirchengescfa.  vol.  xxv. 
p.  192.     TV.] 
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and  resources  on  every  side,  attacked  and  barrassed  the  cbristians 
with  perpetual  wars.  During  many  years,  they  opposed  the  en- 
emy witli  valor :  but  when  Aiahec  Zengh%^{\2)  after  a  long  aeige, 
had  taken  the  city  of  Edessa,  and  seemed  disposed  to  attack  An- 
tiocby  the  courage  of  the  christians  began  to  faiL  They  there- 
fore implored  the  succor  of  the  christian  kings  of  Europe,  and 
with  tears  supplicated  for  new  armies  of  crusaders.  The  Roman 
pontiffs  favored  these  petitions,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  per* 
suade  the  emperor  and  the  other  sovereigns  to  undwtake  another 
expedition  to  Palestine. 

^  9.  This  new  crusade  was  long  a  subject  of  debate,  in  some 
of  the  popular  assemblies  and  in  the  councils.  At  length,  under 
the  pontiff  Eugene  /i/,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Clairval  in  France, 
St.  Bernard^  a  man  of  immense  influence,  brought  the  question 
to  an  issue.  For  as  he,  in  the  year  1146,  preached  the  eroM,  (as 
-the  phrase  then  was,^  in  both  France  and  Germany,  but  especial- 
ly in  a  public  assemoly  of  the  French  at  Veselay,  and  promised 
in  the  name  of  (rod,  great  victories,  and  a  most  prosperous  issue 
of  the  enterprize,  Leiois  Fi7,  king  of  the  French,  his  queen,  and 
a  vast  number  of  nobles  who  were  present,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  sacred  war.  Conrad  Illf  emperor  of  the  Germans,  at 
first  resisted  the  admonitions  of  St.  Bernard  :  but  after  some  de- 
lay, he  followed  the  example  of  the  French  king.  Both  there- 
fore, proceeded  towards  Palestine,  with  very  numerous  armies, 
by  difierent  routes.  But  the  greater  part  of  both  armies,  perish- 
ed miserably  on  the  road,  either  by  lamine  or  by  shipwreck,  or 
by  the  sword  of  the  Muhammedans ;  to  whom  they  were  betray- 
ed by  the  perfidious  Greeks,  who  feared  the  Latins  more  than 
they  did  the  Muhammedans.  Lewis  VII,  left  his  country  in  the 
year  1147,  and  arrived  at  Antioch  in  the  month  of  March  in  the 
following  year,  with  a  small  army,  and  that  exhausted  by  its  suf- 
ferings. Conrad  commenced  bis  march  in  the  month  of  May 
1147,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  joined  Lewis  at  Nice, 
having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  by  the  way.  Both  pro- 
ceeded to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  1 148 ;  and  they  led  back  to  Eu- 
rope the  few  soldiers  that  survived,  in  the  year  1 149.  For  these 
prmces  were  unable  to  effect  any  thing,  among  other  causes,  on 
account  of  the  disagreement  between  them.  The  only  effect  of 
this  second  crusade  was,  to  drab  Europe  of  a  great  portion  of  its 
wealth,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  its  mhabitants.(14) 

(13)  Atelbtc  was  an  official  title,  given  by  the  Sdjukian  emperors  or  Sullans  to 
the  lieutenants  or  viceroys,  whom  they  placed  over  certain  proyinc-es.  The  La- 
tin historians  of  the  crusades,  of  whom  a  catalogue  is  collected  byJac.  Bangarnns, 
call  this  Atabec  Zenffhiy  Sanguinus.  See  Barth.  Harbelot fBih\io\h.  Orientale,  Ar- 
ticle Jtabwkj  p.  142. 

(14)  Besides  the  historians  of  the  crusades  mentioned  by  Bongarsius,  see  Jo.  Ma- 
hUlony's  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  399,  404,  407,  417,451  &c.  Jac.  Ger- 
©aw,  Histoire  de  TAbb^  Suger,  Tom.  lii.  p.  104,  128,  173, 190,  239  &c.  This 
SugeTf  a  famous  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  was  left  by  Lewis  VJJ,  to  govern  his  king- 
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^  10«  Yet  the  unhappy  issue  of  this  second  crusade,  did  not 
render  the  christian  cause  in  the  East  absolutely  desperate.  If 
the  chrisQan  princes  had  attacked  the  enemy  with  their  combined 
strength,  and  acted  in  harmony,  they  would  have  had  little  to  fear. 
But  all  the  Latins,  and  especially  their  chiefs,  abandoning  them- 
selves without  restraint  to  ambition,  avarice,  injustice,  and  other 
▼ices,  weakened  each  other  by  their  mutual  contentions,  jealous- 
ies, and  broils.  Hence  a  valiant  general  of  the  Muhammedans, 
Seiaheddinj  whom  the  Latins  call  Saladin^  viceroy,  or  rather 
king,  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  assailed  the  christians  in  the^most  suc- 
cessful manner,  captured  Ouy  of  Lusignan,  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  fatal  battle  of  Tiberias,  AD.  1187  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  reduced  Jerusalem  under  his  power. (15)  After  this  ruin- 
ous campaign,  the  hopes  of  the  christians  in  the  East,  rested 
wholly  on  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  kings  of  Europe.  And 
this  aid  the  Roman  pontiff  obtained  for  them,  after  much  and  re- 
peated solicitations :  yet  the  issue  did  not  equa>  his  designs,  or 
his  wishes  and  elSbrts. 

§  II.  The  third  crusade  was  commenced  by  the  emperor  JFVe- 

dom  during  liis  absence.  Vertotj  HiHtaire  des  Chevaliers  de  Malle,  Tome  I.  p. 
86  &c.  Jo,  Jac  Masctv,  de  rebus  imperii  sub  Conrado  III.  [The  French  army 
of  cruradcrs  consisted  of  rising  100,000  armed  -men,  of  whom  70,000  werft 
mounted  cuirassiers,  and  the  rest  infantry.  The  German  army  was  of  about  the 
same  number.  The  emperor  moved  first,  parsuins  a  direct  course  through  Hun- 
gry, Btilgaria,  and  Thrace,  to  Constantinople,  wnere  he  was  to  wait  ibr  the  ar- 
nval  of  the  king.  But  the  Grreek  emperor  received  him  coldly  ;  and  by  artificer 
induced  him  to  cross  the  Dardanelles,  and  proceed  towards  Palestine.  The  Gre- 
cian guides  assigned  him,  led  him  into  denies  and  dangerous  nositions,  in  Lycao- 
nia,  where  the  Mohammedans  attacked  and  nearly  deFtrojea  his  army.  After 
the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back  with  but  a  handfiil  ix£ 
men.  The  French  aruiy  proceeded  from  Metz,  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Worma^ 
and  the  Danube  at  Ratiabon,  passed  through  Hungary,  and  arrived  safely  at  Con- 
•tantiDople.  There  they  were  told,  the  German  army  bad  proceeded  on,  and 
were  very  successful  against  the  infidels.  Lewis  now  passed  toe  straits,  and  was 
at  Nice  when  Conrad  returned  with  the  remnant  of  his  ruined  army.  The  sove- 
reigns continued  together  for  a  few  days,  and  commenced  their  march  southerly 
along  the  coast.  But  the  emperor  thinking  it  not  honorable  for  him  to  attend  a 
camp  in  which  he  had  no  command,  returned  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
embarked  for  the  holy  land.  Lewis  led  his  army  through  Asia  Minor,  bending 
his  course  into  the  interior  to  avoid  passing  tbelar^  rivers  near  their  mouths. 
The  Mohammedans  hovered  around  him,  cut  off  bis  supplies,  and  at  length  at- 
tacked him  in  the  mountains  of  Laodicea,  to  great  advantage,  destroyed  a  larse 
part  of  his  army,  and  came  near  to  capturing  the  kinjj  himself  At  length,  he 
arrived  with  the  wreck  of  his  army  at  Attalia,  the  capital  of  Pamphylia,  where 
the  Greeks  drained  them  of  their  resources,  and  so  embarrassed  their  proceeding 
by  land,  that  the  king,  with  part  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  embark  on  board  the 
few  vessels  he  could  obtain,  leaving  the  remainder  of  bis  army  to  fight  their  way 
by  land,  if  they  could.  Those  he  thus  left,  all  perished.  He  and  those  with 
him  arrived  safe  in  Palestine.  The  empeior  also  rejoined  him  with  a  few  troops. 
Their  united  forces  formed  but  a  small  army ;  yet  they  would  have  been  able  to 
reduce  Damascus,  if  the  christian  princes  of^the  East  had  not  disagreed,  and  thus 
embarrassed  their  operations.  The  siege  was  abandoned ;  the  sovereigns  visited 
Jerusalem  as  pilgrims,  and  at  length  returned  to  Europe,  with  less  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  men  that  had  enlisted  in  the  crusade.     7V.J 

(15)  See  the  Arab  Bohadin's  Life  of  Saladin ;  which  ^Ul  Sehtdtens  published 
in  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  tcanslation,  Lugd.  Bat.  1732,  Fol.  o.  xxxiv.  &e.  p.  60  Ac. 
Add  Herhdot,  Biblioth.  Orientale^rtic.  SaUiheddiny  p.  742  Ac.  and  Marigfnfy 
Histoire  des  Arabes,  Tom.  iv.  p.  289  &c. 
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Jeric  /,  surnamed  Barbarossa  ;  who  with  a  large  army  of  Ger- 
mans, traversed  the  provinces  of  Greece,  in  the  year  1189,  and 
^fter  surmounting  numerous  difficulties,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  van- 
quishing the  forces  of  a  Muhammedan  king  resident  at  Iconium, 
penetrated  into  Sjrria.  But  the  next  year,  while  bathing  in  the 
river  Saleph,  which  passes  by  Seleucia,  he  lost  his  life,  in  a  man- 
ner unknown ;  and  a  great  part  of  his  soldiers  returned  to  Europe. 
The  others  continued  the  war,  under  Frederic^  the  son  of  the 
deceased  emperor :  but  the  plague  swept  off  very  many  of  them, 
and  at  length,  their  general,  the  emperor's  son,  in  the  year  1 J91, 
when  the  rest  dispersed,  and  very  few  of  them  returned  to  their 
owncountry.(16) 

§  12.  The  emperor  Frederic  was  followed,  in  the  year  1190, 
by  Philip  Augustus  king  of  France,  and  Richard^  sumamed  the 
lAon-hearted^  king  of  England.  Both  these  went  by  sea,  and 
reached  Palestine,  with  selected  troops,  in  the  year  1191.  Their 
first  battle  with  the  enemy  was  not  unsuccessful :  but  in  July  of 
that  year,  after  the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Acre,  the  king  of 
France  returned  to  Europe ;  leaving,  however,  a  part  of  his  troops 
in  Palestine.  After  his  departure,  the  king  of  England  prosecut- 
ed the  war  with  vigor,  and  not  only  vanquished  Saladin  in  seve- 
ral battles,  but  also  took  Jafia  and  Cesarea,  cities  of  Palestine. 
But  being  deserted  by  the  French  and  Italians,  and  moved  also 
by  other  reasons  of  great  weight,  he  b  the  year  1192  concluded 
a  truce  with  Saladin^  for  three  years,  three  months  and  three 
days;  and  soon  after  left  Palestine  with  his* troops. (17^  Such 
was  the  issue  of  the  third  crusade ;  which  drained  Germany, 
England,  and  France,  both  of  men  and  money,  but  afibrded  very 
little  advantage  to  the  christian  cause  in  Asia. 

^13.  During  these  wars  of  the  christians  with  the  Muhamme- 
dans  for  the  possession  of  the  holy  land,  arose  the  three  celebra- 
ted equestrian  or  military  orders ;  whose  business  it  was  to  clear 
the  roads  of  robbers,  to  harrass  the  Muhammedans  with  perpetu- 
al warfare,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  poor  and  the  sick  among 
pilgrims  to  the  holy  places,  and  to  perform  any  other  services 
which  the  public  exigences  seemed  to  require.(16)  The  first  of 
these  orders,  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  derived  their 
name  from  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  consecrated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist^  in  which  certain  pious  and  charitable  brethren 
were  accustomed  to  recieve  and  afford  relief  to  the  needy  and  the 
sick  visitants  of  Jerusalem.  After  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jerusalem,  this  hospital  gradually  acquired,  from  the  libe- 

(16)  These  events  are  best  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  count  Henry  de  Bunatt^ 
in  his  life  of  Frederic  I.  written  in  German,  p.  278, 293,  309, 333  Ac. 

(17)  Gabr.  Danidy  Histoire  de  France,  Tome  III.  p.  426  &o.  Sapm  Tkoirmty 
Histoire  d'Ansleterre,  Tome  II.  p.  251  dec.  [Hume's  Hist,  of  Encland,  cb.  z. 
vol.  I.  p.  403  £c.]    Marigmff  Histmre  des  Arabes,  Tome  iv.  p.  285  &c. 

(18)  The  writers  who  treat  of  these  three  orders,  though  not  all,  are  enumera- 
ted by  Jo.  Aib.  FabriduSf  Bibliograph.  Antiquar.  p.  465  Sec. 
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rality  of  pious  persons,  larger  revenues  than  were  requisite  for  the 
object  of  relieving  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  and  its  president  or  tnag* 
ter^  Raymund  du  Puy^  about  the  year  J 120,  with  his  brethren, 
offered  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem  to  make  war  upon  tiie  Muham- 
medans,  at  his  own  expense.  The  king  approved  the  plan  :  and 
the  Roman  pontifis  confirmed  it  by  their  authority.  Thus  at  once, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  from  being  administerers  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  who  were  removed  from  all  bustle  and  noise,  they 
became  military  characters ;  and  the  whole  order  was  divided 
into  three  classes,  knights^  or  soldiers  who  were  of  noble  birth, 
and  whose  business  it  was  to  fight  for  religion,  pHesUj  who  con- 
ducted the  religious  exercises  of  the  order,  and  serving  brethren^ 
that  is,  soldiers  of  ignoble  birth.  This  order  exhibited  the  great- 
est, feats  of  valor ;  and  thus  procured  immense  wealth.  After 
the  loss  of  Palestine,  the  knights  passed  into  the  island  of  Cyprus : 
afterwards  they  occupied  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  held  it  a  lone 
time :  when  expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  they  obtainea 
from  Charles  V,  the  possession  of  the  island  of  Malta,  where 
their  grand  master  still  resides.(19^  [In  the  year  1798,  the 
knights  of  Malta  betrayed  the  islana  to  the  French  fleet,  then 
carrying  Buonaparte  to  Egypt.  The  English  immediately  after 
commenced  a  blockade  of  the  island,  which  lasted  two  years ; 
when  the  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  have  held 
it  ever  since.  The  order  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  revenues, 
during  the  French  revolution ;  and  from  the  time  Malta  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  has  been  sinking  into  insignificance ;  and 
is  now,  AD.  1830,  nearly,  if  not  altoge&er,  extinct.     Tr.l 

^14.  The  second  order  was  wholly  military ;  that  is,  it  did  not 
embrace  both  soldiers  and  priests.  It  was  called  the  order  of 
Templars  J  from  a  house  situated  near  the  temple  of  Solomon  in 
Jerusalem,  which  Balduin  II,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  gave  to  the 
knights,  temporarily,  for  their  first  residence.  The  order  com- 
menced AD.  1 118,  at  Jerusalem ;  and  had  for  its  founders  Hugo 
de  Paganis  (Hugues  des  Payens,)  Godfrey  de  S.  Amore  (or  St. 
Omer,)  and  seven  others,  whose  names  are  not  known.  Its  full 
establishment,  and  its  rule,  it  obtained  AD.  1128,  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Troyes  in   France.(20)     These  knights  were  required  to 

(19)  The  most  rocent  and  bent  history  of  tliis  order,  is  that  composed  by  Ba- 
not.  Aubert  de  Vertoty  by  order  of  the  knights,  and  published  first  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  1732,  5  vol.  8vo.  Add  Hipp.  Hdyotf  histoiro  des  Or- 
dros,  Tome  III.  p.  72  &c. 

(20)  See  Jo.  MaHUony,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  159  &c.  [MabUXony 
there  says  :  "  Their  rtde  was  talvcn  almost  verbatim  from  that  of  St.  Benedict,  ana 
consisted  of  the  same  number  of  chapters,  viz.  72.  Many  persons  suppose  that  it 
was  drawn  up  by  St.  DerAard.''  Their  rule  received  modifications  from  time  to 
time :  but  their  earliest  regulations  weie  the  following.  The  knights  shall  attend  . 
the  entire  religious  services,  by  day  and  by  night :  and  if  any  one  is  prevented 
from  attending,  by  his  military  duties,  he  shall  repeat  13  Pater  noeters,  in  place 
of  matins,  9  in  place  of  vespers,  and  7  in  place  or  each  of  the  minor  canonical 
hours.  For  cacli  deceased  brother,  100  Pater  nosters  shall  be  said,  daily,  for 
seven  days ;  and  his  allotment  of  food  and  drink,  (his  rations)  during  forty  days, 
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defend  the  christian  religion  by  force  of  arms,  to  guard  the  high 
ways,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  to  Palestine  from  the  cruelties 
and  robberies  of  the  Muhammedans.  By  its  valor,  this  order 
likewise  acquired  great  fame,  and  vast  wealth ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  pride,  luxury,  cruelty,  and  other  vices,  incurred  pe- 
culiar odium;  which  rose  so  high  at  last,  that  the  order  was  wholly 
suppressed,  by  a  decree  of  the  pontiff  and  of  the  council  of  Viea- 
ne.(2l) 

^  The  third  order,  that  of  the  Teutonic  knights  of  St.  Mary 
of  Jerusalem^  was  similar  to  the  first,  by  requiring  care  of  the 
poor  and  the  sick,  as  well  as  warfare.  It  originated  AD.  1190, 
at  the  siege  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais :  yet  some  place  its  obscure  be- 
ginnings somewhat  earlier,  and  at  Jerusalem.  During  this  siege, 
some  pious  and  benevolent  Germans  undertook  to  provide  accom- 
modations for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  and  the  undertaking  so 
pleased  the  German  princes  who  were  present,  that  they  con- 
cluded to  establish  an  association  for  that  object,  to  be  composed 
of  German  knights.  The  Roman  pontiff,  Coelestine  III,  after- 
wards approved  of  the  society,  and  confirmed  it  by  formal  en- 
actments. None  were  to  be  admitted  into  this  order,  except  Ger- 
mans of  noble  birth  ;  and  those  admitted,  were  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  defence  of  the  christian  religion  and  the  holy  land, 
and  to  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick.  At  first,  the  austerity 
of  the  order  was  very  great,  clothing  and  bread  and  water  being 
the  only  recompense  of  the  soldiers  for  the  labors  they  endured. 
But  this  rigor  soon  ceased,  as  the  wealth  of  the  society  increased. 
When  the  order  retired  from  Palestine,  it  occupied  Prussia,  Li- 
vonia, Courland,  and  Semigallia ;  and  though  it  lost  those  pro- 
vinces at  the  Reformation,  yet  it  retained  a  part  of  its  estates  in 
Germany.  (22) 

shall  be  given  to  some  poor  person.  The  knights  may  eat  flesh,  thrice  a  week, 
on  the  Lord's  day,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays ;  the  other  four  days,  they  must 
abstain  from  flesn  ;  and  on  Fridays  must  be  content  with  quadragessimal  fare. 
Each  knight  may  have  three  horses,  and  one  squire.  No  one  may  either  hawk 
or  hunt.    See  FUttn/s  Histoire  de  I'figlise,  Liv.  Ixvii.  cap.  55.     TV.] 

(21)  See  Matih.  Parisj  Historia  major,  p.  56  &c.  for  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  order.  Peter  de  Puy,  Histoire  de  TOrdre  militaire  dcs  Teuipliers,  which 
vfas  republished,  with  many  additional  documents,  Brussels  1751,  4to.  .^. 
GurtUr,  Historia  Templariorum  militum.  Amstel.  1691, 8vo.  [For  a  list  of  more 
recent  writers,  see  Winer* s  Handb.  d.  tneologischen  Literatur,  Leipe.  1S36,  p. 
184.     TV.]  y        tr-  f  r 

(22)  In  addition  to  Raymund  Duellos  Historia  Ordinis  Teutonici,  Vindob.  1727, 
Fol.  see  Peter  von  Dusbm-g^  Chronicon  Prusis,  edited  with  the  notes  of  Chris- 
topher Hartknoehf  Jena  1^9,  4to.  fjjpp-  Helyoty  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tome  iii. 
p.  140  &c.  The  Chronicon  Ordinis  Teutonici,  in  AfU.  Matthaa  Analecta  veteris 
Bvi,  Tom.  V.  p.  621,  658,  ed.  nova.  The  Pri  vilegia  Ordinis  Teutonici,  in  Jo.  Pe- 
ter yon  Ludwig's  Roliquia  Manuscript.  Tom.  vii.  p.  43. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
§  1.  Adverse  events  in  the  Weet. — §  2.  In  the  EaBt.~§  3.  Prester  John  slain. 

§  1.  Neither  the  Jews,  nor  the  polytheists,  could  give  the  chris- 
tians of  the  West  so  much  trouble  as  formerly.  The  former  were 
accused  by  the  christians  of  various  crimes,  pretended  or  real  ; 
so  that  their  efibrts  were  directed,  not  so  much  to  make  opposi- 
tion to  the  christians,  as  to  defend  themselves,  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could,  against  their  attacks.  Such  of  the  polytheists  as 
remained  in  the  North  of  Europe, — and  they  were  considerably 
numerous  in  several  places, — frequently  made  great  slaughter 
among  the  christians.(l)  But  the  christian  kings  and  prmces, 
who  were  in  their  vicinity,  gradually  brought  &eir  rage  under 
restraints ;  and  they  did  not  cease  from  waging  war  upon  them, 
till  they  had  deprived  them  both  of  their  independence  and  of  their 
religious  freedom. 

§  2.  The  writers  of  that  age,  are  fuU  of  their  complaints  of  the 
cruelty  and  rage  of  the  Saracens,  against  the  christians  in  the 
East.  Nor  is  there  any  reason,  to  question  their  veracity.  But 
most  of  them  have  omitted,  to  state  the  great  causes  of  this  cru- 
elty ;  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  side  of  the  christians. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Saracens  had  a  right,  according  to  the  laws 
of  war,  to  repel  violence  by  violence  :  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  with 
what  face  the  christians  could  require  of  this  nation,  which  they 
attacked  with  large  armies,  and  slaughtered,  that  it  should  pa- 
tiently receive  blows,  and  not  return  them.  Besides,  the  chris- 
tians in  the  East,  committed  abominable  crimes,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  inflict  the  most  exquisite  sufferings  and  distress  upon  the 
Saracens.  And  can  any  thmk  it  strange,  that  they  should  deem 
it  right  to  retaliate  ?  Lastly,  is  it  a  new  and  surprising  thing,  that 
a  nation,  not  distinguished  for  mildness  and  gentleness  of  tem- 
per, when  provoked  by  the  calamities  of  what  was  pronounced  ft 
holv  war,  should  be  severe  upon  their  subjects,  who  were  united 
with  their  enemies  in  religion  ? 

^  3.  A  vast  change  m  the  state  of  the  christians,  in  northern 
Asia,  took  place  near  the  close  of  this  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  victories  of  the  great  Oenghiskan^  commander  of  the  Tartars. 
For  this  descendant  of  the  Mongles  or  Moguls,  a  hero  who  has 
had  few  equals  in  any  age,  attacked  David  otUngchan,  the  brotb- 

(1)  HdmMf  ChroDtcon  Slavor.  Lib.  i.  c.  zzziv.  p.  88.  c.  zzxv.  p  89.  e.  zl.  p. 
99.  Lindatbrog,  Scriptor.  SeptAOtrion.  p.  196, 196, 201.  Ptter  Lambeau»,  Ret 
Hamburg.  Lib.  i.  p.  fa. 
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er,  or  son,  or  at  least  the  successor  of  the  celebrated  Prester 
Johuj  and .  himself  called  by  that  name,  and  having  conquered 
him  in  battle  slew  him  :(2)  then  assailing  the  other  princes,  who 
ruled  over  the  Turks,  the  Indians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cathai, 
he  either  slew  them,  or  made  them  tributary  :  and  after  this,  in- 
vading Persia,  India,  and  Arabia,  he  overturned  the  Saracenic 
empire,  and  established  that  of  the  Tartars  in  those  countries.(3) 
From  this  time,  the  reputation  of  the  christian  religion  was  great- 
ly diminished,  in  the  countries  which  had  been  subject  to  Prester 
Johrij  and  his  successor  Davi(2 ;  nor  did  it  cease  to  sink,  and  to 
decline  gradually,  till  it  was  wholly'  prostrated  by  either  Muham- 
medan  errors  or  the  fables  of  paganism.  Yet  the  posterity  of  JoAn, 
for  a  long  time  after  this,  held,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tangut,  in  which 
his  original  sect  was,  some  degree  of  power,  though  much  res- 
tricted, and  not  independent ;  and  these  continued  to  adhere  to 
the  christian  religion.(4) 

(S)  ReBpecting  the  year,  in  which  Gmghiskan  invaded  and  conquered  PrtMter 
John,  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental  writers  <]isafrree  very  much.  Moat  of  the 
Latin  writers  fix  on  the  year  1202;  and  thas  refer  the  event  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. But  Marco  PaulOf  the  Venetian,  de  regionibus  Oriental.  Lib.  i.  c.  51,  52. 
53,  and  others,  state  that  it  took  place,  in  the  year  1187;  and  their  authority.  I 
choose  to  follow.  Demetrius  Cantimiry  prince  of  Moldavia,  deviates  from  both ; 
and  in  his  preface  to  the  Historv  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  p.  zlv.  Tom.  i.  French 
ed.  states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Arabian^,  that  Gmgkukan  did  not  invade  the 
territories  of  his  neighbors,  till  the  year  1214. 

(3)  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Histoire  de  Genshiz  Can,  Paris  1711. 12mo^^.  120, 
121.  Bardutl.  Herbdoty  Biblioth.  Orientale,  Artie.  Genshizkhan,  p.  37^.  Jos. 
Sim.  Assemariy  Bibliotheca  Oriental.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  101  and  295  &c. 
Jmn  du  Plan  Carjnn,  Voyage  en  Tartarie,  cap.  v.  in  the  Recueil  des  Voyages 
an  Nord,  Tome  vii.  p.  350. 

(4)  Assemany  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iil  P.  ii.  p.  500  &c.  [MoshoM^ 
Historia  Tartaroc.  Cccles.  cap.  ii.  p.  29  &c.     TV  ] 
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PART  II. 

THE  INTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  STATE  OF  LEARNING  AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1,  2.  State  of  learning  and  science  among  the  Greeks. — §  3,  4.  Among  the 
Latins. — §  5.  Study  of  the  civil  law. — §  6.  Canon  law. — §  7.  Philosophy 
among  the  Latins. — §  8.  Disagreements  among  the  philosophers. — §  9.  Con- 
tests of  the  dialecticians.    The  realists  and  nominalists. 

^  1.  Among  the  Greeks,  though  the  times  were  calamitous, 
and  revolutions  and  intestine  wars  were  very  frequent,  the  study 
of  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  was  highly  honored.  This  was 
attributable  to  the  patronage  and  the  literary  zeal  of  the  emperors, 
especially  the  Comneni;  and  likewise  to  the  vigilance  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  patriarchs,  who  feared,  lest  the  Greek  church 
would  lack  defenders  against  the  Latins,  if  her  priests  should 
neglect  learning.  The  learned  and  luminous  commentaries  of 
Etutttthius,  bishop  of  Thessalonica,  upon  Homer  and  Dionyaiua 

SPeriegeies]^  shew,  that  men  of  the  best  talents  applied  themselves 
iligently  to  the  study  of  classic  literature  andantiquitie8.(l)  And 
the  many  respectable  historians  of  the  events  of  their  own  times, 
John  Ctnnamus,{2)  Michael  Gr/yc(u,(3)  John  Zonara$y{4)  Nice" 

(1)  [EuBUUkius  was  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  in  the  year  1185,  when  his 
eloquence  saved  that  city  from  aemolition  by  its  Sicilian  con|[)uerorB.  He  was 
alive  in  1194.  His  excellent  commentary  on  Homer ^  was  published,  Rome  1550. 
4  vol.  Fol.  and  Btisil  1560.  3  vol.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  a  good  commentary  on  the 
geographical  poem  of  Dionymu  Periegetesj  Gr.  Paris  1577.  Fol.  He  wrote  no- 
thing on  theology,  so  far  as  is  known.     7V.] 

(2)  [John  Cinnamon  was  secretary  to  Manuel  Comnenes,  a  Grammarian  and  a 
soldier,  who  flourished  AD.  1160,  and  was  alive  AD.  1183.  He  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  'Comnenif  John  and  Manuel^  comprising  events  from  AD.  1118, 
to  AD.  1176.  The  first  part  is  very  concise ;  the  latter  a  full  history ;  and  both 
are  written  with  fidelity,  and  in  agood  stgrle.  The  best  edition,  is  that  of  Car. 
dm  Fresne,  in  six  Books,  Paris  1670.  Fol.     TV.] 

(3)  [Miehad  OlyeaswuB  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  flourished  AD.  1190.  His 
Annates  Q;uadripartiti,  is  a  work  not  only  historical,  but  also  philosophical^  and 
theoloeical.  Part  i.  describes  the  creation  ef  the  world  in  six  days ;  Part  ii.  ex- 
tends trom  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  Part  iii.  to  Constantine  the  Great; 
and  Part  iv.  to  the  death  of  Alexius  Comnenua  AD.  1118.  It  was  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  by  Labb^,  Paris  1660.  Fol.  Qlycas  also  wrote  Dispu- 
Cntiancalae  ii ;  and  likewise  many  epistles,  of  which  fragments  are  preserv^. 
TV.] 

(4)  [John  ZonaroBy  who  flourished  about  AD.  1118,  was  a  native  of  ConstAn- 
tinonle,  and  for  many  years  in  public  civil  life ;  but  beins  bereft  of  his  wife  and 
chiloren,  he  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  solaced  himself  by  writing  for  posterity. 
His  Annals  or  Compendious  History,  is  in  three  Parts :  the  first  treats  of  the 
Jews,  fit>m  the  creation,  to  the  destructioa  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus;  the  second 
gives  the  Roman  history,  from  the  founding  of  Rome,  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
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phorui  Bryenniusj{b)  and  others,(6)  are  proof,  that  neither  the 
disposition  to  benefit  succeeding  ages,  nor  the  ability  to  write  with 
skill,  were  wanting  to  many  among  the  Greeks.  (7) 

^  2.  No  one  took  more  pains  to  excite  and  cherish  the  love  of 
philosophy,  than  Michad  AnchicdnSj  patriarch  of  Constantmo- 
pie.(8)  The  philosophy  to  which  he  was  attached,  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  Aristotle:  for  the  cukivators  of  philosophy 
among  the  Greeks,  were  chiefly  employed  in  expounding  and  im- 

abridged  chiefly  from  Dion  Cassius ;  the  third  part  brings  the  histoiy  of  the 
Greek  empire  down  to  the  death  of  Alexius  CamnenuSy  AD.  1118.  The  best 
edition  is,  that  of  Car.  du  Fresne,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1686.  2  vol.  Fol.  Zonaras 
also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  apostolic  canons,  on  some  canonical  epistles  of 
the  Greek  fathers,  and  on  the  canons  of  the  councils ;  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1618,  and  with  Beveridgt's  notes,  in  his  Pandectae  Ca- 
nonum,  Oxon.  1672.  Fol.  Some  tracts  and  epistles  of  Zonaras,  have  likewise 
been  published.     TV.] 

(6)  [Xicmhorus  Bryennius  was  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  female  histori- 
an, AuTia  Comnena,  and  of  course  son-in-law  to  the  emperor  Alexius  Comne- 
Dus,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  He  was  much  concerned  in  the 
public  transactions,  from  AD.  1096^  till  AD.  1137,  the  probable  year  of  his  death. 
He  wrote  the  Byzantine  history,  in  four  Books,  from  AD.  1(»7,  to  AD.  1081. 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes  by  Peter  Poussin,  Paris  1661.  Fol.  and  by- 
'  Car  du  Fresfu,  subjoined  to  the  history  of  John  Cinnamon,  Paris  1670.  Fol. 
TV.] 

(6)  [Anna  Comnena,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  a  woman 
of  superior  talents  and  learning,  was  born  AD.  1083,  lost  her  mother  in  1118, 
and  her  husband  in  1137.  After  this,  she  commenced  writing  her  history  of 
her  father's  reign,  from  AD.  1069,  to  1118,  which  is  properly  a  continuation  of 
her  husband's  history.  She  completed  it  AD.  1148,  and  called  it  Alexias,  or  de 
rebus  ab  Alexio  patre  gestis,  Libri  xv.  It  is  a  well  written  history;  and  impor- 
tant, as  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  first  crusaders,  with  whom  she  bad  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  best  edition,  is  that  of  Poussin,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  a 
Glossary,  Paris  1651,  Fol.  or  rather  its  reprint  by  du  Fresne,  subjoined  to  Cin- 
namon,  Paris  1670.  Fol. 

Constantinus  Manasses,  about  AD.  1150,  wrote  a  compendious  history,  or 
Chronicon,  in  verse,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1081,  which  he  addressed  to 
Irene,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comneuus :  published  Gr.  and  Lat. 
Leyden  1616, 4to.  and  Paris  1655,  Fol. 

ffeophytus,  a  Greek  presbyter  and  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  1190,  composed 
a  narrative  of  the  calamities  of  Cyprus,  when  taken  by  the  English  crusaders, 
AD.  1191 ;  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Cotelier,  Monumenta  ecclcs.  Graecae, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  457. 

The  preceding  list  contains  the  most  noted  Greek  Historians  of  this  century. 
TV.] 

(7)  [If  the  term  be  taken  in  its  greatest  latitude,  including  not  merely  the 
historians  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  in  the  Greek  language,  but  also  historiana 
of  the  Greek  church ;  then  it  must  include  the  monk  Nestor,  the  father  of  Rus- 
sian history;  who  flourished  at  Kiow,  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  first  part  of  the  twelfth,  and  whose  annals  have  procuted  renutation  to  pro- 
fessor Schosser.  See  his  Probe  Russischer  Annalen,  Bremen  and  Gotting.  1768. 
8vo.    Sehl.} 

(8)  Theodorus  Balsamon,  Praefat.  ad  Photii  Nomocanonem ;  in  Henry  JusUUVs 
Bibhotheca  Juris  Canon,  veteris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  814. — [Michael  Anchialus  was  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  from  AD.  1167,  to  AD.  1185.  According  to  BalsameHf 
he  was  a  consummate  philosopher :  and  it  b  certain,  that  he  was  a  fierce  antago- 
nist of  the  Latins.  He  has  left  us  five  synodal  decrees ;  |)ublished  Gr.  and  I^. 
in  the  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  Lib.  iii.  p.  227.  He  also  composed  a  Dialogue,  which  he 
had  with  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  upon  occasion  of  the  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople of  legates  from  the  Roman  pontiff;  some  extracts  from  which  are 
published  by  Leo  AllaHus,  de  Consensu  6lc.  Lib.  ii.  c.  3.  §  2.  c  6.  $  2.  and  o.  9. 
«3.     TV] 
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proving  this ;  as  appears,  among  other  specimens,  from  Euitra'- 
tius^  exposition  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Analytics.(9)  Yet  the 
Platonic  philosophy  was  not  wholly  neglected.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears,  that  many,  and  especially  those  who  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mystics,  much  preferred  this  philosophy  before  the 
peripatitic ;  and  they  considered  Plato  as  suited  to  men  of  piety 
and  candor,  while  Aristotle  was  suited  to  wranglers  and  the  vain- 
glorious. And  their  disagreement  soon  after,  gave  rise  to  the  no- 
ted controversy  among  the  Greeks,  respecting  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

^3.  In  a  great  part  of  the  western  world,  extraordinary  zeal 
was  awakened,  in  this  age,  for  the  prosecution  of  literature, 
and  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  learning:  to  which 
some  of  the  pontiffi,  and  the  kings  and  princes,  who  could 
see  the  utility  of  learning  in  improving  and  establishing  socie- 
ty, contributed  by  their  authority  and  their  munificence.  Hence 
associations  of  learned  men  were  formed,  in  many  places,  for 
teaching  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge;  and  as 
the  youth  resorted  to  them  in  great  numbers,  eager  for  instruc- 
tion, those  higher  schools,  which  the  next  age  called  Univern^ 
ties,  were  now  created.  Paris  exceeded  all  the  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  number  of  its  learned  men,  and  of  its  schools  of  va- 
rious kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  concourse  of  its  students.  Hence, 
in  this  city^,  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  arose  a  literary  in- 
stitution similar  to  ours  of  the  higher  order,  though  rude  and  im- 
perfect as  yet,  and  which  time  gradually  moulded  into  form  and 
brought  to  perfection.(lO)  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  distin- 
guished school  for  the  various  sciences,  was  founded  at  Angers, 
by  the  effi)rts  and  care  of  Ulger,  the  bishop ;  though  here,  juris- 
prudence appears  to  have  held  the  first  rank.(ll)  There  was  al- 
ready, at  Montpelier,  a  very  celebrated  school  for  the  civil  law, 
and  for  medical  science.(12)  In  Italy,  the  school  of  Bologna, 
which  had  its  commencement  anterior  to  this  century,  now  possess- 
ed high  renown.  It  was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  students  of  the 
Roman  law,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and  especially  after  the 
emperor  Lotharius  II.  reinstated  it,  and  conferred  on  it  new  privi- 
leges.(13)     In  the  same  country,  the  medical  school  of  Salerno, 

(9)  [Eustrtt^us  was  metriDolitan  of  Nice,  aboat  AD.  1110;  aod  waa  reputed  a 
learoed  man,  as  well  as  a  distinguished  tbeologiau.  His  comments  on  Aristo- 
tle's Ethics,  and  on  the  latter  part  of  his  Analvtics,  have  been  published.  His 
tract  against  Chrysolanus^  de  processione  Sp.  sancti,  still  exists  in  MS.  besides 
(as  is  said)  some  other  tracts  on  the  same  subject.     2V.] 

(10)  Caes.  Egasse  de  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  463  Slc.  Stepk. 
PaundtTy  Recherchea  de  la  France,  Livr.  iii.  c.  xxix.  Peter  iMmbeciuSf  Histo- 
ria Biblioth.  Vindob.  Lib.  ii.  c.  ▼.  p.  260.  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,  Tome 
ix.  p.  60—88. 

(11)  Btntlay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  215.  Pocauet  ^  la  Ldvotuerey 
Diss,  sur  r  Antiquity  de  V  Universet^  d'  Angers,  p.  31  &c.  Angers  1736.  4to. 

(12)  Histoire  senerale  de  Langtiedoc,  par  les  Benedictins,  Tome  ii.  p.  517  &c. 

(13)  The  inhabitants  of  Bologna  tell  us,  their  university  was  founded  as  early 
as  ihejiflh  century,  by  Theodosms  II.  and  they  show  the  diploma  of  that  cmpc- 
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which  had  before  been  very  celebrated,  now  allured  an  immenae 
number  of  students.  While  so  many  schools  were  rising  up  in 
Europe,  the  sovereign  pontiE  Alexander  II  f,  enacted  a  special 
law,  in  the  council  of  Rome,  AD.  1179,  requiring  schools  to  be 
every  where  set  up,  or  to  be  reinstated,  if  they  had  before  existed, 
in  the  monasteries,  and  in  the  cathedral  churches :  for  those 
which  had  formerly  flourished  in  these  situations,  through  the 
negligence  of  the  monks  and  the  bishops,  were  either  wholly  pros- 
trate, or  much  decayed. (14)  But  the  daily  increasing  fame  and 
glory  of  the  higher  schools  or  universities,  rendered  this  law  of 
little  effect :  for  the  majority  flocking  to  those  new  seats  of  learn- 
ing, the  monastic  and  cathedral  schools  gradually  declined  and 
came  to  nothing. 

§  4.  Among  the  benefits  derived  from  these  many  literary  asso- 
ciations, at  their  very  commencement,  was  this,  that  not  only 
were  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  extended,  but  a  new  di- 
vision of  the  branches  of  it  took  place.  Hitherto  all  learning  bad 
been  confined  to  what  were  called  the  seven  liberal  arts  ;  three  of 
which,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  comprised  what  was 
called  the  Trivium  ;  and  the  other  four,  arithmetic,  music,  geom- 
etry, and  astronomy,  were  called  the  ^adrivxum.  Most  per- 
sons were  contented  with  the  Trivium;  but  those  who  wished  to 
be  thought  learned  men  of  the  first  rank,  ascended  to  the  ^uad- 
rivium.  To  these  [seven  liberal]  arts,  were  now  added,  besides 
the  study  of  languages,  (for  whicn  few  had  much  taste,)  theolo" 
gy^ — not  however,  the  old  and  simple  theology,  which  was  desti- 
tute of  system  and  connexion,  and  rested  solely  on  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, and  sentences  from  the  ancient  fathers,  but  philosophical  or 
scholastic  theology ;  also,  jurisprudence^  or  civil  and  canon  law  ; 
and  lastly,  medicine^  or  physic y  as  it  was  then  called.(15)  For, 
as  peculiar  schools  were  now  devoted  to  these  sciences,  they  were 
of  course  placed  in  the  list  of  studies  which  merited  the  attention 
of  men  of  erudition.  And  when  this  was  done,  the  common  dis- 
tribution of  the  sciences  was  to  be  changed.  Hence  the  seven 
liberal  arts  were  gradually  included  under  the  term  pkUosopky; 
to  which  were  added,  theology j  jurisprudence^  and  medicine, 

TOTf  by  which  he  enriched  their  cit^'  with  such  an  ornament.  But  most  writers 
contend,  tliat  this  diploma  is  a  fubncation  ;  and  they  adduce  strong  proofs,  that 
the  school  of  Bologna  was  not  more  ancient  than  the  devenik  century,  and  that 
its  principal  enlargement  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  particularly  in  the  time  of 
Lotkair  ll.  See  Car.  Sigonius,  Historiu  Bononieusis;  as  published  with  notes 
among  his  Works:  Lud.  AiU.  Muratori,  Antiquiiates  Italicae  modii  aevi,  Tnin. 
iii.  ip.  23,  884,  8*J8.  and  especially,  the  \ery  learned  God,  Gc.  KeufeVs  elegant 
History  of  the  University  of  Bologna,  written  in  German,  ilelmst.  1750.  Svo. 
Compare  Just.  Rent.  Bbhmer's  Pracf.  ad  Corpus  juris  Canonici,  p.  9  &c. 

(14)  See  Boehmer's  Jus  ecclcs.  Protestantiura,  Tom.  fv.  p.  705. 

(15)  ["  The  woVd  pkysica,  though,  according  to  its  etymology,  it  denotes  the 
study  of  natural  philosophy  in  general,  was,  in  tho  ISth  century,  applied  par- 
ticularly to  medicinal  studies,  and  it  has  also  preserved  that  limited  sense  in  tlie 
English  language."    Mad.] 
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And  thus  these  four  Facvltiesj  as  they  are  called,  were  in  the 
next  century,  formed  in  the  universities. 

^  5.  In  Italy,  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the  old  Roman 
law  revised,  and  it  caused  all  other  systems  of  law  then  in  use, 
to  go  into  desuetude ;  after  the  discovery,  at  the  capture  of  Am* 
alphi,  AD.  1J37,  by  the  emperor  Lotharius  II,  of  the  celebrated 
€opy  of  the  Pandects,  or  Digest^  of  which  there  had  been  very 
little  knowledge  for  many  centuries,  and  which  the  emperor  now 
presented  to  the  city  of  Pisa.  From  this  time,  the  learned  began 
to  study  the  Roman  law,  with  more  eagerness ;  schools  also  were 
opened  for  the  study  of  this  law,  in  the  university  of  Bologna ; 
and  afterwards  likewise  in  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  also  beyond 
Italy.  The  consequence  was,  that  whereas  men  had  previously 
lived  under  various  laws,  and  every  gentleman  had  been  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  he  would  obey,  whether  the  Salic  laws,  or  those 
of  the  Lombards,  or  of  the  Burgundians,  izx^.  the  Roman  laws 

fradually  obtained  the  ascendancy,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  and  excluded  all  others.  It  is  an  old  opinion,  that  £fO- 
tharius  II,  at  the  instigation  of  Imerivs,  or  Guamerus,  the  first 
teacher  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  published 
a  decree,  that  all  should  thenceforth  obey  the  Roman  law  only, 
^the  others  being  abrogated.  But  learned  men  have  shewn,  that 
this  opinion  is  supported  by  no  solid  evidence.ri6) 

^  6.  The  civil  law  being  placed  among  the  sciences  to  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  the  Roman  pontifTs  and  their  friends  deemed  it, 
not  only  useful,  but  necessary,  that  the  canon  law,  or  that  which 
regulates  the  affairs  of  the  church,  should  have  the  same  privilege. 
There  existed  indeed,  some  collections  of  canons  or  ecclesiastic- 
al laws ;  but  there  was  not  one  among  them,  that  was  complete, 
and  fit  to  be  expounded  in  the  schools ;  in  consequence  both  of 
their  want  of  arrangement,  and  their  deficiency  in  copiousness  of 
matter.  Hence  Gratian,  a  Benedictine  monk,  born  at  Chiusi, 
and  now  residing  at  Bologna,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Felix  and 
Nabor,  about  the  year  II 30,  compiled  from  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  doctors,  the  epistles  of  the  pontiflls,  and  the  decrees  of 
councils,  an  epitome  of  canon  law,  suitable  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  the  schools.(17)     The  Roman  pontiff,  Eugene  III,  was 

(16)  See  Herm,  Cawringius^  de  origine  juris  Germanici^  cap.  zxii.  Gvida 
GranduSf  Epist.  de  Pandectis,  p.  21,  69.  ed.  Florence  1737.  4to.  Hmr.  Brenc- 
manni  Uistoria  Pandectar.  p.  41  &c.  Load.  Jlnt.  Muratori,  Praef.  ad  leges  Lon- 
gpbardas;  in  his  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p.  4  &c.  and  in  his  An- 
Uquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  285  &c.  On  this  subject,  George  Caiixttu 
had  a  warm  controversy  ^ith  Barth.  Mhttsitis,  who  adhered  to  the  common 
opinion  respecting  Inienus  and  Lotharius,  The  history  of  this  controversy  is 
given  by  Jo.  MoUeruSj  Cimbria  Litterata,  Tom.  iii.  p.  142  &c. 

(17)  [Of  Gratian  himself,  notbinz  more  is  known,  than  is  stated  in  the  text. 
He  completed  his  Decrcturn  about  AD.  1151.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part  is  subdivided  inlo'  flne  hundred  and  one  Distinctiones ;  m  which  he 
treats  of  law  in  general,  and  canon  law  in  particular,  in  the  first  twenty  Dictinc- 
tions;  and  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  different  orders  of  the  clergy,  their 
qualifications,  oraination,  duties,  and  powers.    The  second  part  is  subdivided 
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highly  pleased  with  the  work  :  and  the  doctors  of  Bologna  re* 
ceived  it  with  applause,  and  immediately  adopted  it  as  their  guide 
in  teaching ;  and  their  example  was  followed,  first,  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  and  then  by  the  other  universities.  The  most 
learned  men  of  the  Romish  church  acknowledge,  that  ChratianU 
Decretum^  as  it  is  commonly  called,  or  his  Concordia  dxMCordan^ 
tium  Canonumj  as  the  author  himself  called  it,  is  full  of  number- 
less faults  and  mistakes. (18J  Yet,  as  it  admirably  strengthens 
and  supports  the  power  of  tne  Roman  pontifis,  it  has  become  in 
a  measure  sacred,  and  still  retains  that  high  authority,  which  it 
unreasonably  acquired  in  that  illiterate  and  barbarous  age.n9) 

'§  7.  All  the  Latins,  who  wished  to  rank  among  leamea  men, 
eagerly  studied  philosophy.  Most  people,  by  the  middle  of  the 
century,  divided  philosophy^  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense, 
into  theoretical^  practical^  mechanical,  and  logical.  Under  the^ 
oretical  philosophy,  was  comprehended  theology,  in  that  form,  in 
which  it  is  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  that  is,  natural 
theology ;  also,  mathematics  and  physics.  To  practical  philoso- 
phy, belonged  ethics,  economics,  and  politics.  Mechanical  pbi- 
.losophy  embraced  the  seven  arts  of  common  life,  including  navi- 
gation, agriculture,  and  hunting.     Logic,  they  divided  intogram' 

into  thirtysix  Causes^  each  embracing  several  Questions,  which  are  treated  oT 
ia  one  or  more  chapters.  This  part  pr9perly  contains  the^  rules  and  principles 
of  proceedinfj^  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  in  all  the  varieties  of  causes  that  oc- 
cur. The  third  part  is  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  divided 
into  fioe  Distinctiones ;  and  treats  of  the  consecration  or  churches,  wonhip,  the 
sacraments,  fasts  and  festivals,  images,  &c.— This  work,  (which,  with  the  De- 
cretals of  Gregory  IX.  in  five  Books,  the  Uber  sixtus  Dtcretalium  of  Boniface 
VIII,  the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.  and  the  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII.  and 
others,  constitutes  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonm,  and  forms  more  than  one  half  of 
the  whole,)  is  a  compilation  from  i^enuine  and  spurious  eanons,  decrees,  and  de- 
cisions, without  much  discrimination ;  and  is  so  carelessly  made^  that  the  au- 
tbora  are  frequently  confounded,  and  one  cited  for  another.  It  is  therefore  oo 
great  author!^ ;  nor  is  it  regarded  as  such,  b^  modem  canonists.  Though  &- 
Torable  to  the  pretensions  or  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  the  main,  yet  it  is  against 
their  claims,  in  several  particulars ;  and  this  may  have  tended,  to  sink  its  credit 
with  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  After  all,  it  was  a  noble  work,  for  the  ace 
in  which  it  was  compiled,  and  justly  entitles  its  author  to  the  appellation  of  tne 
fiither  of  canon  law.     TV.] 

(18)  See,  among  othere,  Anton.  Augustinus,  de  emendatione  Gratiani,  cam 
observationibus  Steph.  Balute,  and  Gerh.  van  Mastrieht,  Arnheim  1678.  8vo. 
[Numerous  errora  and  mistakes  having  been  discovered  in  the  Decretnm  of  Gra*- 
tian,  on  which  Augustinus  wrote  a  treatise,  it  was  subjected  to  a  careful  revision, 
faiy  order  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  then  published  with  all  the  corrections  that 
could  be  ascertained,  by  authority  of  Gregory  XIII.  AD.  1580.     TV.] 

(19)  See  Gerh.  van  Mastrieht ,  Historia  Juris  ecclesiastici,  §  293,  p.  325.  and 
Just.  Henn,  Bbhmer,  Jus  eccles.  Protestant.  Tom.  i.  p.  100  dtc.  and  especially,  his 
Preface  to  his  new  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  Halle  1747.  4to.  AUz^ 
and.  Machiavelj  Observationes  ad  Sigonii  Histor.  Bononiensem^  Tom.  iii.  Opp. 
SUgonUy  p.  128  &c.  He  here  adduces  many  new  things,  respecting  Gratian  and 
his  labors,  from  a  very  ancient  Kalendarium  Archigymnasii  Bononiensis :  but 
these  statements  are  much  questioned.  Nor  has  that  famous  Kalendarium  yet 
been  published,  of  which  the  Bolognians  tell  us  so  much,  and  of  which  they 
have  repeatedly  promised  to  give  the  world  a  copy,  and  thus  end  controvewy 
respecting  it.  Tiiis  fact  increases  suspicion.  And,  if  I  do  not  misjndge,  the 
firagments  of  the  Kalendarium,  which  have  been  published,  bear  mamfest  manes 
of  pious  fraud. 
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marf  and  the  art  of  reasoning :  and  the  latter,  tbey  subdivided 
into  rhetoric  J  dialectics,  and  sophistics.  Under  the  bead  ofdia^ 
leetiesj  tbey  included  that  branch  of  metaphysics,  which  treats  of 
general  ideas.  This  distribution  of  the  sciences  was  generaUy 
ap[noved ;  yet  some  wished  to  separate  mechanics  and  grammar 
mm  philosophy :  but  others  opposed  this,  because  they  would 
have  all  science  to  be  mcluded  under  the  name  of  philosophy.  (20) 

§  8*  But  the  teachers  of  these  several  branches  of  philosophy, 
were  split  into  various  parties  or  ^ects,  which  bad  fierce  contests 
with  each  other.  (21)  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  threefold 
method  of  teaching  philosophy.  (I)  The  old  and  simple  method, 
which  did  not  go  beyond  Porphyry,  and  the  Dialectics  ascribed 
to  St.  Augustine ;  and  which  advised,  that  few  persons  should 
study  philosophy,  lest  divine  wisdom  should  become  adulterated 
with  human  subtilties.  (II)  The  Aristotelian,  which  explained 
and  elucidated  the  works  o\  Aristotle.  For  Latin  translations  of 
some  of  the  books  of  Aristode,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
learned  ;(22)  though  these  translations  were  rude,  obscure,  and 
ambiguous,  so  that  those  who  used  them  in  teaching,  often  fell 
into  strange  incongruities  and  absurdities.  (Ill)  The/r66  meth- 
od, by  which  men  attempted  to  investigate  latent  truth,  by  their 
own  ingenuity,  aided  however  by  the  precepts  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.  But  those  who  pursued  this  method,  commendable  as  it 
may  be  in  itself,  for  the  most  part,  misemployed  their  ingenuity, 
and  wearied  themselves  and  their  disciples  with  idle  questions  and 
distinctions.(23)  These  various  opinions,  contests,  and  defects 
of  the  philosophizers,  induced  many  to  hold  all  philosophy  in  con- 
tempt, and  to  wish  to  banish  it  from  the  schools. 

^  9.  But  none  disputed  more  subtilly,  or  contended  mora 
fiercely,  than  the  dialecticians  ;  who,  being  occupied  exclusive- 
ly with  universals,  as  they  were  called,  or  general  ideas,  confin- 
ed their  whole  science  to  this  one  subject,  and  explained  it  in  dif- 


(20)  These  statements,  we  have  derived  from  several  sources  ;  but  especially 
■ora  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,  Didascal.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  p.  7  &c.  Opp.  Tom.  i.  and 
from  the  Metalogicum  of  John  of  Salisbury,  in  various  passages. 


(21)  See  Godofr.  d»  S.  Victore^  Poem  on  the  sects  of  philosophers  in  this  age ; 
published  by  Wuliam  U  Be^,  Diss,  sur  1'  bistoire  eccles.  et  civile  de  Paris,  Tom. 
li.  p.  254  6ui,  Boulayt  Hittoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  562  &c.  ^nt.  Wood^ 
Antiquitates  Ozonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  51.  John  of  Salisbory,  Metalogicum ,  ana 
Policraticon,  passim. 

(22)  Robert  de  Monttf  Appendix  ad  ^ebert.  Gemblacensem ;  published  bj 
Luc.  Dachery,  subjoined  to  the  Opp.  Guiberti  de  Novi^ento,  ad  ann.  1128,  p. 
753.  Jacobus  Clericus  de  Venecia  traostulit  de  Graeco  in  Latinum  qnosdam  u- 
bros  Aristotelis  etcommentatus  est,  scilicet  Topica,  Analyt.  priores  et  posteriorea 
et  £lenchos.  Quamvis  anti^uior  translatio  super  eoisdem  fibros  haberetur.  7%0m- 
as  Becketj  Epistolar.  Lib.  ii.  £p.  xciii.  p.  454,  ed.  Bruxell.  1682.  4to.  Itero 
preces,  quatenus  libros  Aristotelis,  quos  nabetis,  roihi  faciatis  exscribi. — ^Precor 
etiam  iterata  supplicatione,  quatenus  in  Operibus  Aristotelis,  ubi  difficiliora  file- 
rint,  notnlas  iaciatis,  eo  quod  interpretem  aliquatenus  suspectum  habeo,  quia  licet 
eloquens  fiierit  alias,  ut  saepe  audivi,  minus  tamen  fiiit  in  Grammatica  institatus. 

(23)  See  John  of  Salisbury,  Policraticon,  p.  434  &c.  and  Metalogicum,  p.  814 
&c,  and  passim. 
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ferent  ways.(24)  There  were  at  this  time,  two  principal  sects 
amoQg  them,  Realists  and  J^ominalists  ;  each  of  which  was  sub- 
divided into  several  minor  parties.  The  J^ominalists  of  this  age 
were,  indeed,  inferior  in  numbers,  and  in  authority,  to  the  Real' 
isU;  yet  they  were  not  without  followers.  To  these  was  added 
a  third  sect,  that  of  the  Formalists  ;  which  took,  in  a  sense,  mid- 
dle ground  between  the  disputants.  But  they  really  did  no  good, 
for  they  cast  no  light  on  the  subject,  and  therefore,  only  furnished 
new  matter  for  controversy.(26)  Those  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  medical  art,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  kindred  scien- 
ces, continued  to  repair  to  the  schools  of  the  Saracens  in  Spain : 
and  many  books  of  the  Arabians  were  translated  into  Latin.(26) 
For  the  high  reputation  of  the  Arabic  learning,  joined  with  zed 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Spanish  Saracens  to  Christianity,  induced 
many  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  and 
literature. 

(24)  John  of  Salisbury,  an  elegant  writer  of  this  century,  pleasanUy  says,  in 
his  Policraticon,  seu  de  nugis  curialium,  Lib.  vii.  p.  451.  ''  He'(the  philosopher) 
isprepated  to  solve  the  old  question  about  genera  and  species ;  and  while  he  is  la- 
boring upon  it,  the  universe  grows  old :  more  time  is  consumed  upon  it,  than  the 
Ciesarb  spent  in  conquering  and  subduing  the  world :  more  money  is  expended, 
than  all  the  wealth  which  Croesus  ever  possessed.  For  this  single  subject  has 
occupied  many,  so  long,  that  aAer  consuming  their  whole  lives  upon  it,  they  have 
not  understood  either  that  or  any  thing  else. ' 

(%)  John  of  Salisbury,  Policrat.  Lib.  vii.  p.  451 ,  452.  '<  Some,  ^the  FormalisU,) 
with  the  mathematicians,  abstract  Xhe forma  of  things;  and  to  them  refer  what- 
ever is  said  about  universals.  Others  (the  Realists)  examine  men's  sensations  of 
objects ;  and  maintain,  that  these  go  by  the  name  of  universals.  There  were 
also  some,  (the  Nominalists,)  who  held  that  words  constitute  the  genera  and  spe- 
cies^ but  their  opinion  is  now  exploded,  and  with  the  authors  of  it,  has  disappear- 
ed. Yet  there  are  still,  some  treading  in  their  steps,  (though  they  blush  to  own 
their  master  and  his  opinions,)  and  adhering  only  to  names ^  what  they  take  away 
from  things  and  from  sensations,  they  attribute  to  words." — The  sect  oT  Formalists^ 
therefore,  is  more  ancient  than  John  Duns  ScotuSy  whom  the  learned  have  ac- 
counted the  father  of  the  Formalists.  See  also  John  of  Salisbury's  Metalogicum^ 
Lib.  ii.  c.  zvii.  p.  814  &c.  where  he  recounts  the  contests  of  these  sects.  Alius 
(says  he,  among  other  thingjs,)  consistit  in  vodbus,  licet  haec  opinio  cum  Rosce- 
hno  suo  fere  jam  evanuerit;  alius  semumes  intuetur;  alius  versatur  inteUec- 
tibus,  dbc. 

(26)  Gerhard  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated  Italian  astronomer  and  physician,  re- 
moved to  Toledo  in  Spain,  and  there  translated  many  Arabic  booKs  mto  Latin. 
See  Muratori,  Antiq.  Italicae  medii  aev^  Tom.  iii.  p.  936,  937.    Pettr  Mirmet^ 


and  thence  brought  away  to  his  own  country  many  Arabic  books.  See  ^nt.  H^hhTs 
Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  56  &c.  Peters  the  venerable,  abbot  of  Clugni, 
went  into  Spain,  and  having  learned  the  Arabian  language,  translated  into  Latin 
the  Koran,  and  a  life  of  Muhammed.  See  Jo.  MabilUmyj  Annates  Benedict. 
Tom.  vi.  Lib.  Ixxvii.  p.  345.  And  this  Peter,  (as  he  himself  tells  us,  Biblioth. 
Cluniaceas.  p.  1109,)  found  in  Spain,  on  the  Ebro,  Robert  Retenensis,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  Herman,  a  Dalmatian,  as  well  as  others,  pursuing  the  study  of  astro- 
logy. Many  other  examples  of  the  kind  may  be  collected  from  tlie  records  of 
this  century. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HISTORY  or  THE  TEACHERS  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THfi 

CHURCH. 

§  1.  Lives  of  ihe  clergy.— §  2.  Efforts  of  the  pontiffs  to  aggrandize  themselves. 
The  contest  respectinj^  investitures. — §  3,  4,  5.  Its  progiess. — §  6.  Compro- 
mise between  tbepontiff  and  the  emperor. — §  7.  Two  popes  :  Anacletus  and 
Innocent. — §  8.  The  other  pontiffs  or  this  century.— §  9.  Renewal  of  the  con- 
test under  Hadrian  IV.  and  Frederic  Barbarossa. — §  10, 11.  Contests  in  the 
electioi^of  pontiffs.— §  12.  Contest  of  Alexander  III.  with  Henry  II.— §  13. 
Alexander  advances  the  Roman  see.  bv  various  arts. — §  14.  His  successors. — 
§  15,  16.  The  rest  of  the  clergy  and  their  vices. — §  17.  Contentions  between 
the  Cistercians  and  Ciuniacensians. — §  18.  Lives  of  the  canons. — |  19.  New 
monastic  orders.— §20.  Praemonstratensians. — §  21.  Carmelites. — §  22.  The 
Greek  writers. — §  23.  The  Lati^  writers. 

§  1.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  discover  the  traces  of  dis- 
honesty, ignorance,  luxury,  and  other  vices ;  with  which  both  the 
church  and  the  state  were  contaminated,  by  those  who  wished  to 
be  regarded  as  presiding  over  and  taking  the  lead  in  all  religious 
matters.  If  we  except  a  few  individuals,  who  were  of  a  better 
character,  and  who  lamented  the  profligacy  and  vices  of  their  or- 
der ;  all  of  them,  disregarding  the  salvation  of  the  people,  were 
intent  on  following  their  base  propensities,  increasing  their  wealth 
and  honors,  encroaching  and  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  sove- 
reigns and  magistrates,  and  living  in  luxury  and  splendor.  Such 
as  wish  to  investigate  this  subject,  may  consult  Bernhard^i  five 
Books  of  Meditations  addressed  to  the  pontiff  Eugene^  and  his 
Apology  addressed  to  the  abbot  William ;  in  the  first  of  which 
works,  he  censures  and  deplores  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  pon- 
tic and  bishops,  and  in  the  last,  the  base  lives  of  the  monks.(l) 

(1)  Oerhohusy  de  cormpto  ecelesiae  statu ;  in  BaluzBy  Miscellanea  Tom.  v.  p. 
63  &c.  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  i.  p.  6.  Append.  Tom.  ii.  p.  265,  273  ^, 
BouUnfj  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  li.  p.  490,  o90  £^.  where  he  treats  at  larse  of 
the  morals  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  coenobites.  [Hume,  (History  of  Eng.  ch.  z. 
AD.  1189,)  says  of  Richard  /,  king  of  England,  when  about  to  enter  on  his  crusade 
to  Palestine,  that  he  ''carried  so  little  the  appearance  of  sanctity  in  his  conduct, 
that  Fulkf  curate  of  Neuilly.  a  zealous  preacner  of  the  crusade,  who  from  that 
merit  had  acquired  the  priyilege  of  speaking  the  boldest  truths,  advised  him  to 
rid  himself  of  his  notorious  sins,  particularly  hiB  pride  javarieey  and  vchtpttumnusSf 
which  he  called  the  king's  three  favorite  daughters.  You  counsel  tout,  replied 
Kichard,  and  I  hereby  dUpase  of  the  first  to  the  Templars^  of  the  second  to  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  of  the  third  to  my  pr dates ."  Such  a  sarcasm  from  a  monarch, 
shews  the  notoriety  of  clerical  vice,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  direction  it  took  in 
the  principal  classes  of  clerical  persons.  I&the  preceding  chapter,  AD.  1189, 
Mr.  Hume  says  :  "  We  are  told  oy  Gtraldus  Camorensis  (cap.  5.  in  Anglia  Sacra, 
vol  ii.)  that  the  monks  and  prior  of  St.  Swithun  threw  themselves,  one  day,  pros- 
trate on  the  ground  and  in  the  mire,  befpre  Henry  //,  complaining,  with  many 
tears  and  much  doleful  lamentation,  that  the  bishop  of  Wmchoster,  who  was 
also  their  abbot,  had  cat  off  thru  dishes  from  their  table.  How  many  has  he  left 
you.'  said  tha  king.  Ten  onZy,  replied  the  disconsolate  monks.  I  myself,  ex- 
claimed the  king,  never  have  more  than  three  ;  and  I  enjoin  your  bishop  to  re- 
duce you  to  the  same  number."     TV.] 
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^  2.  The  Roman  pontifis,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Latin 
church,  labored  during  the  whole  century,  though  not  all  widi 
equal  success,  to  retain  the  possessions  and  authority  they  had  ac- 
quired, and  likewise  to  extend  them  still  fartlier ;  while  on  the 
contrary,  the  emperors  and  kings  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most, to  diminish  their  opulence  and  their  power.  Hence  arose 
perpetual  jarring  and  warfare,  between  the  empire,  and  the  priest^ 
hoody  (as  it  was  then  expressed,)  which  were  a  source  of  great 
public  calamity.  Pascal  II,  who  was  created  pontiff  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  century,  reigned  securely  at  the  commencement 
of  this  ;  nor  was  the  opposing  faction,  that  sided  with  the  empe- 
rors, sufficiently  powerful  to  fix  an  imperial  pontiff  in  the  chair  of 
the  deceased  Cruib€rt.{2)  Pascal  therefore,  in  a  council  at 
Rome,  AD.  1102,  renewed  the  decrees  of  his  predecessors 
against  investitures^  excommunicated  Henry  IV,  anew,  and  stirred 
up  enemies  against  him  wherever  he  could.  Henry  resolutely 
withstood  these  menaces  and  machinations  :  but  two  years  after, 
AD*  1104,  his  own  son,  Henry  V,  took  up  arms  against  his  fath- 
er, under  pretence  of  religion  ;  and  now  all  was  over.  For  after 
an  unsuccessful  campaign,  he  -  was  compelled  by  his  son  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne,  and  died  friendless  and  forsaken,  at  Liege,  AD. 
1106.  Whether  the  son  was  induced  to  engage  in  this  war  with 
his  father,  by  his  ambition  of  reigning,  or  by  the  instigation  of  the 
pontiff,  does  not  appear.  But  it  is  certain,  that  Pascal  absolved 
the  son  from  his  oath  of  obedience  to  his  father,  and  very  zeal- 
ously supported  and  defended  his  cause.(3) 

^  3.  But  this  political  revolution  was  far  from  answering  the  ex- 
pectations of  Pascal.  For  Henry  V,  could  by  no  means  be  in- 
duced to  give  up  the  right  of  investing  bishops  and  abbots,  al- 
though he  conceded  to  the  colleges  of  canons  and  monks  the 
g>wer  of  electing  them.  Hence  the  pontiff,  in  the  councils  of 
uastalla  in  Italy  and  Troyesin  France,  AD.  1107,  renewed  the 
decrees  which  had  been  enacted  against  investitures.  The  con- 
troversy was  now  suspended  for  a  few  years  ;  because  Henry  was 
so  occupied  with  his  wars,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  pursue  it.  But 
when  his  wars  were  closed,  AD.  1110,  he  marched  with  a  large 
army  into  Italy,  to  settle  this  protracted  and  pernicious  controver- 

(2)  [On  the  death  of  Gvibert  or  Clement  III,  the  antipope,  AD.  1100,  his  frirada 
chose  one  Albert  for  his  successor.  But  he  was  taken,  the  very  day  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  confined  by  Pascal  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Lawrence,  fkeodarie  was 
next  chosen  in  bis  place ;  who  also  fell  into  PascaVs  hands,  105  days  after  his 
election,  and  was  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  Cava.  The  friends  of  (huhert  then 
chose  Magrinulph,  or  Sylvester  JV^  lor  pope ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Rome, 
and  died  shortly  after.  Thus  Pascal  was  soon  left  in  quiet  nossession  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's chair.    See  Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  vol.  v.  p.  350.  ea.  Lond.  1761.     TV.] 

(3)  We  have  here  consulted,  in  addition  to  the  original  sources,  those  eze^Uent 
historians,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the  preceding  century.  [See  note  (T)  p. 
182. — Hermann  de  Toumay,  (Narratio  &c.  in  Dachery*s  Spicile^.  Tom.  li.  p. 
014,)  states,  that  the  pontifTwrote  a  letter  to  young  Henry,  criminating  his  father, 
and  exhorting  him  to  aid  the  church  against  him.     TV .] 
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sy  at  Rome.  As  he  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  pontiff 
finding  himself  destitute  of  all  succor,  offered  to  compromise  with 
him,  on  these  conditions ;  that  the  king  should  relinquish  the  in- 
vestiture with  the  staff  and  the  ring,  and  the  bishops  and  abbots 
should  restore  to  tlie  emperor  the  royal  benefices,  (beneficia  re^ 
galiay)  which  they  had  received  since  the  times  of  Charlemagne, 
namely  the  power  of  levying  tribute,  holding  lordships,  coinmg 
money,  and  the  like.  Henry  V,  acceded  to  these  terms,  in  the 
year  1111:  but  the  bishops,  both  of  Italy  and  Germany,  vigorous- 
ly opposed  them.  A  violent  conflict  having  taken  place,  in  the 
very  church  of  St-  Peter,  at  Rome,  Henry  caused  the  pontiff  to 
be  seized,  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Viterbo* 
When  he  had  lain  there  some  time,  a  new  convention  was  formed, 
as  was  unavoidable,  in  which  the  pontiff  conceded  to  the  king,  the 
right  of  giving  investiture  to  bishops  and  abbots,  with  the  staff  and 
ring.  Thus  peace  being  concluded,  the  pontiff  placed  the  impe* 
rial  diadem  upon  the  head  of  Henry. (4) 

§  4.  This  peace,  which  was  extorted  by  force  and  arms,  was 
followed  by  greater  commotions,  and  more  painful  conflicts.  In 
the  first  place,  at  Rome,  violent  tumults  were  raised  against  the 
pontiff;  who  was  accused  of  betraying  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  of  basely  shrinking  from  his  duty.  To  quiet  these  tumults, 
Pascal  assembled  a  council  in  the  Lateran  palace,  AD.  1112;  and 
before  that  council,  humbly  confessed  his  fault,  in  forming  such 
a  convention  with  the  emperor,  and  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  council.  The  council  rescinded  the  compact 
formed  with  the  emperor.(5)  After  this,  in  various  s}mods  and 
councils,  both  of  France  and  Germany,  Henry  was  excluded 
from  communion  ;  and  was  even  classed  smongilie heretics;  thaa 
which,  nothing  at  that  day  was  more  to  be  dreaded.(6)  The 
prbces  of  Germany,  likewise,  made  war  upon  him,  in  several  pla-^ 
ces,  in  behalf  of  the  church.  To  bring  these  many  and  great 
evils  to  a  termination,  Henry  again  marched  an  army  into  Italy,  in 
the  year  1116,  and  held  a  convention  at  Rome  AD.  1117,  the 
pontiff  having  escaped  by  flight  to  Benevento.  But  the  Nor- 
mans came  to  the  aid  of  the  pontiff,  and  Pascal  boldly  prepared 
for  war  against  the  emperor,  and  made  preparations  for  an  as- 
sault upon  the  city  Rome.  Important  events  were  now  antici- 
pated, when  the  pontiff  closed  his  life  in  the  year  1118. 

'J  6.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Pascal^  John  Cajetan, 

(4)  Besides  the  writers  already  mentioned,  Jo.  MabiUonyy  Annales  Benedict. 
Tom.  T.  p.  681,  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  1,  deserves  to  be  consultedi  and  on  each  of  the 
years  of  tnese  and  the  subsequent  transactions. 

(5)  Here  ajfiin,  this  pontiff,  lilie  Gregory  VII,  in  the  Berengarian  coDtroversy, 
placed  his  authority  in  subordination  to  the  decisions  of  a  council,  and  acknow 
tedged  a  council  to  bo  his  superior.    The  council  also  disapproved  of  the  acts  of 

(6)  SeeJflc.  Gerwiwe,  Diss,  surl'heresiedes  Investitures}  which  is  the  fourth 
of  thote  he  has  prefixed  to  the  History  of  the  Abbot  Sugtr,  p.  Iix. 
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anotlier  Benedictine  monk  from  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino, 
and  chancellor  of  the  Romish  church,  was  created  pontiff,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gelasius  II.  In  opposition  to  him,  Henry 
set  up  another  pontiff,  Maurice  Burdin^  archbishop  of  Braga  in 
Spain,  who  chose  the  name  of  Gregory  F11L{1)  Gdanus 
therefore,  finding  himself  not  safe  at  Rome,  or  in  Italy,  retired  in- 
to France ;  and  soon  after  died  there,  at  Clugni.  The  cardi- 
nals, who  had  accompanied  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  elected 
Guido^  archbishop  of  Vienne,  count  of  Burgundy,  and  a  relative  of 
the  emperor,  for  sovereign  pontiff,  and  he  took  the  name  of  Ca- 
lixtua  17.  It  was  fortunate  both  for  the  church  and  the  state, 
that  this  man  was  made  head  of  the  church.  A  man  of  noble 
birth,  and  of  elevated  views,  he  prosecuted  the  contest  with  the  em- 
peror, with  no  less  vigor  than  success,  both  by  decrees  of  councib 
and  by  other  means ;  reduced  Rome  under  his  power ;  took  the 
emperor's  pontiff  prisoner,  and  cast  him  into  prison  ;  and  foment- 
ed civil  wars  in  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  possessing  more 
liberal  views  than  his  predecessors  in  the  papal  chair,  and  having 
no  obstinacy  of  character,  he  did  not  reject  moderate  counsels, 
and  could  relax  something  of  the  demands  of  his  predecessors, 
for  the  sake  of  restoring  peace  now  so  ardently  desired. (8) 

^  6.  Thus,  after  multiplied  efforts,  contests,  excommunications, 
and  threats,  peace  was  ratified  between  the  pontiff's  legates  and 
the  emperor,  in  the  diet  of  Worms,  AD.  1 122,  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  that,  hereafter,  bishops  and  abbots  should  be  free- 
ly chosen  by  those  whose  right  it  was  to  elect;  but  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor  or  of  his  representative  :(9)  that  if  the  electors 
disagreed  among  themselves,  the  emperor  should  interpose,  and 
using  bishops  as  his  counsellors  should  end  the  contest :  that  the 
person  elected  should  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor,  re- 
ceive, what  were  called  the  regalia^  from  his  hand,  and  perform 
the  duties  due  to  him  on  account  of  them ;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  use  a  different  mode  of  conferring  the  regalia^  from  that 
before  practised,  and  should  no  longer  confer  human  prerogatives 
by  the  staff  and  the  ring^  which  were  the  emblems  of  sacred  or 
divine  power,  but  by  a  sceptre.(lO)     This  Concordat^  as  it  is 

(7)  See  Steph.  BtUuzs,  Vita  Mauritii  Burdini:  in  his  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iii.  p. 
471  &c, 

(B)  If  I  do  not  greatly  misjadge,  this  unhappy  contest  between  the  emperors 
ana  the  pontifisi  respecting  the  investiture  of  bishops  and  abbots,  would  not  have 
been  carried  on  with  so  much  asperity,  nor  have  been  protracted  so  long,  if  men 
of  liberal  views  and  education  bad  been  at  the  head  of  the  church.  Butdurini; 
half  a  century,  five  monks  had  coyemed  the  church — men  horn  in  obseurity,  c» 
roarse  manners,  and  incapable  of  yielding  at  all,  that  is,  possessing  the  character- 
istic fault  of  monks,  an  *  inflexible  obstinacj  and  pertinacity.  But  as  soon  as  a 
man  of  a  better  character  and  of  a  liberal  mmd  ascended  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
things  assumed  a  different  aspect,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace. 

(9)  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  people  in  Germany  have  been  excluded  from 
the  election  of  bishops.  See  Peter  ae  Marca^  de  Concordia  sacerdotii  et  imperii, 
Lib.  vi.  c.  ii.  §  9.  p.  783.  ed.  Boehmeri. 

(10)  See  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  76.    Jo.  SekilUrus,  de 
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commonly  called,  was  solemnly  confirmed,  the  next  year,  in  the 
Lateran  council ;  and  it  continues  in  force  to  our  times,  although 
there  has  been  some  dispute  between  the  pontifis  and  the  empe- 
rors, respecting  its  true  import.(ll) 

§  7.  CcUixtus  did  not  long  survive  this  pacification;  for  he 
died  AD.  1 124.  His  place  was  filled  by  Lambert^  bishop  of  Os- 
tia,  known  among  the  pontifii;  by  the  name  of  Honorius  IL  No- 
thing memorable  was  done  by  him.  At  his  death,  AD.  1130, 
there  was  a  schism  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  a  part  of  the  car- 
dinals chose  Gregory,  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  whose  pontifical 
name  was  Innocent  II;  but  another  part  of  them  created  Peter  de 
JLeon  pontiff,  who  was  called  Anacletus  IL  The  party  oi  Innocent 
was  the  weaker  one,  at  Rome  and  in  Italy ;  he  thereibre  fied  into 
France,  and  remained  there  two  years.  But  he  had  the  strong- 
est party  out  qf  Italy ;  for,  besides  the  emperor  Lotharius,  the 
kings  of  France,  England,  and  Spain,  and  some  others,  induced 
especially  by  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard,  the  particular  friend 
of  Innocent,  joined  themselves  to  his  party ;  while  Anacletus  had 
for  supporters  only  the  kings  of  Sicily  and  Scotland.  The  schism 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Anacletus,  AD.  1138:  after 
which  Innocent  reigned  alone,  till  the  year  1143,  and  celebrated 
several  councils,  among  which  was  the  second  Lateran,  AD. 
1139.(12) 

^  8.  After  the  death  of  Innocent,  Guido,  cardinal  of  St.  Mark, 
under  the  name  of  Coelestine  II,  reigned  during  five  months,  in 
peace.  His  successor,  Lucius  II,  who  formerly  was  Gerhard,  a 
regular  canon,  governed  the  church  during  eleven  months ;  but 
not  prosperously.  For  he  was  disturbed  in  various  ways,  by  the 
tumultuous  Romans ;  and  in  attempting  to  quell  one  of  their  in- 
surrections, he  was  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone.  His  succes- 
sor, Eugenius  III,  formerly  Bemhard,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  a 
very  distinguished  disciple  of  the  celebrated  St,  Bernhard,  abbot  of 
Clairval,  came  to  the  government  of  the  church  AD.  1145,  and 
during  nine  years,  encountered  similar  troubles  and  dangers,  until 
his  death  1152.  For  he  was  repeatedly  driven  from  Rome,  and 
at  one  time  passed  a  long  exile  in  France. (13)     Anastatius  IV. 

libertate  eccles.  German.  Lib.  iy.  c.  iv.  p.  545  &c.  Caes.  Rasponus,  de  Basilica 
Lateranensi,  Lib  iv.  p.  2i)5  &c. 

(11)  It  was  contested  among  other  things,  whether  the  consecration  should 
precede,  or  follow,  the  collation  of  the  regtUia.  See  Jo.  HiL.  Hoffmann,  ad  Con- 
cordatum  Henrici  V.  et  Callisti  II.  Witterab.  1739. 4to. 

(12)'  In  addition  to  the  common  Historians  of  the  popes,  see  Jo,  de  Lannes, 
Histoire  du  Pontificatda  Pape  Innocent II.  Paris  1741.  8vo. 

(13)  [These  tumults  at  Rome  originated  from  a  strong  party  of  citizens,  who 
adopted  the  principles  o£  Arnold  of  mixen,  (see  cap.  v.  §  10.  below,)  and  wished 
to  snake  off  the  yoke  of  priestly  government,  and  restore  the  ancient  form  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Afler  an  unsuccessful  application  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
to  make  Rome  his  residence,  and  to  there  exercise  the  same  powers,  as  the  old 
Roman  emperors  had  done,  tiiey  determined  to  restore  the  ancient  Roman  repub- 
licj  and  to  reinstate  the  Roman  senate  in  all  its  ancient  grandeur.  Such  being 
their  object,  all  their  movements  were  of  course  sedition  against  the  pontiffs  as 
temporal  sovereigns.     See  G.  J,  Planck's  Geschichte  d.  christl.  kirchl.  Gesell- 
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Creviously  Conrad,  bishop  of  Sabino,  had  a  more  tranquil  reign  ; 
ut  it  was  of  short  duration ;  for  he  died  AD.  1 154,  after  filling  the 
chair  one  year  and  four  months. 

^  9.  Under  his  successor,  Htidrian  /F,  who  was  an  En^sh- 
man,  and  a  regular  canon,  and  whose  true  name  was  N%cola» 
Breakspearj  the  contentions  between  the  emperors  and  the  Roman 
pontiffs,  which  were  apparently  settled  in  the  times  of  Caiixtus  Ily 
broke  out  anew.  Frederick  /,  surnamed  Barbarossa,  [Red- 
JBeard,]  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  emperor,  AD.  1152,  explicitly 
declared  his  intention,  to  maintain  the  imperitorial  authority  and 
prerogatives,  throughout  the  empire,  and  especially  in  Italy  y  and 
set  bounds  to  the  immense  power  and  wealth  of  the  ponti&  and 
of  the  clergy  at  large.  Hadrian  in  view  of  this  emergency,  con- 
cluded it  to  be  his  duty,  to  defend  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the 
church.  Hence,  when  the  emperor  was  to  be  crowned,  AD. 
1155,  first,  a  contest  arose  respecting  the  functions  of  a  groom, 

t holding  the  pope's  stirrups,  wheh  he  mounted  or  dismounted  bis 
orse,]  which  the  pontiff  would  have  Frederick  perform.  Then 
followed  other  disputes  and  controversies  between  them,  in  rela- 
tion to  public  matters,  which  were  fiercely  agitated  by  letters. 
These  contests  being  in  a  measure  settled,  others  followed,  of 
equal  magnitude  and  difficulty,  in  the  year  1158,  when  the  empe- 
ror, in  order  to  set  bounds  to  the  daily  increasing  wealth  of  the 
pontiff,  the  bishops,  and  the  monks,  made  a  law,  that  no  fiefs 
should  be  transferred  to  another  person,  without  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  lord  of  whom  they  were  held  ;(14)  and  also 
exerted  all  his  powers  to  reduce  the  minor  states  of  Italy  under 
his  authority.  An  open  rupture  seemed  about  to  take  place,  when 
the  pontiff  was  removed  by  death,  on  the  first  of  September,  AD. 
1159.(15) 

%\0.  When  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be  elected,  the  cardinals 
were  divided  into  two  factions.  The  one,  which  was  the  more 
numerous,  created  Roland  of  Sienna,  pontiff;  the  other,  the  less 
numerous,  elected  Octamanus^  cardinal  of  St.  Caecilia.  Roland 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander  III :  his  competitor,  that  of  Vic- 
tor IV.  The  emperor,  who  for  various  reasons  disliked  Alexan- 
devy  gave  his  support  to  Victor.  The  council  of  Pavia,  sum- 
moned by  the  emperor,  AD.  1160,  decided  according  to  the  em- 
peror's pleasure.  Victor  therefore^'  prevailed  in  Germany  and 
Italy  5  and  Alexander  had  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy,  and  to  re- 
tire to  France.  In  the  midst  of  the  commotion  and  strife,  Victor 
died  at  Lucca,  AD.  1164.     But  another  pontiff  was  immediately 

schftft8T«rlii«ning,  vol.  IV.  p.  324  &c.  and  the  authors  referred  to  in  note  (17)  chap. 
V.  of  this  century .     TV.] 

(14)  See  JKurotori,  Antiquitatesltal.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  f^  Sue.  whore  he 
■bow8|  that  by  this  and  other  laws,  Frederic  first  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  power 
of  the  clergy. 

(15)  These  events  are  carefully  investigated  by  the  illuBtrious  count  Bimatf, 
History  of  Frederic  I.  written  in  German,  p.  45,  49,  73  &c.  99, 105  &c. 
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elected^  by  order  of  the  emperor ;  namely,  Cfaido^  cardina)  of 
SuCalixtus,  who  assumed  the  name  o{  Pascal  III,  and  who  was 
acknowledged  by  the  princes  of  Germany,  in  the  diet  of  WurtE- 
burg,  AD.  1166.  Alexander,  however,  returned  from  France  to  Ita- 
ly, prosecuted  his  cause  with  some  success,  and  in  theLateran  coun- 
cil at  Rome,  AD.  1 167,  deposed  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  before 
repeatedly  excommunicated,  and  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  But  not  long  after,  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  emperor,  and  Alexander  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Beneven- 
to  and  leave  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  the  hands  of  Pascal. 

^11.  The  prospects  of  Alexander  seemed  to  brighten  up, 
when  the  emperor,  after  losing  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  a 
pestilential  disease,  was  obliged  against  his  inclinations  to  retire 
from  Italy,  and  wlken  Pascal  was  removed  by  death,  AD.  1168. 
But  his  expectations'  were  soon  disappomted.  For  the  opposite 
faction  elected  John,  abbot  of  Struma,  pontiff,  with  the  title  of 
Caiixtus  III,  and  the  emperor,  though  absent  in  (rermany,  and 
occupied  with  various  wars  and  contests,  supported  the  new  pon- 
tiff as  far  as  he  was  able.  And  after  setding  a  degree  of  peace 
in  Germany,  the  emperor,  AD.  1174,  marched  again  into  Italy, 
with  a  fine  army ;  intending  to  chastise  the  cities  and  republics 
which  had  revolted  from  him.  If  success  had  attended  this  expe- 
dition of  the  emperor,  he  would  doubtless  have  compelled  Alex^ 
ander  to  give  place  to  Caiixtus.  But  he  met  with  disappoint- 
ments and  reverses ;  and  after  several  years  spent  in  alternate  de- 
feats and  partial  victories,  being  discouraged  by  adversities  and 
difficulties,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Alexander  III,  and  a  truce 
with  his  other  enemies,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1177.(16j  Some 
tell  us,  that  the  pontiff,  placing  his  foot  upon  the  neck  ot  the  sup- 
pliant emperor,  repeated  the  words  ol  David,  Ps.  xci.  13. 
["  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  lion,  and  the  adder ;"  8w3.]  But 
most  of  the  moderns  consider  the  report  as  entirely  unsuppprt- 
ed.(17) 

§  12.  Alexander  III,  whose  conflict  with  Frederic  I,  procured 
him  fame,  had  also  considerable  contest  with  Henry  II,  king  of 
England,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Becket,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. In  the  council  of  Clarendon,  AD.  1164,  several  regula- 
tions were  enacted,  by  which  the  extent  of  the  regal  power  in  res- 

(16)  These  transaclionB  are  well  illuitrated,  by  count  BunaUy  in  his  Hutoria 
Frederici  I.  p.  115—242.  To  which  add,  ForturuUua  Olmi,  Utoria  della  venuta  a 
Venetia  occultamente  nel  an.  1177,  di  Papa  Alessandro  III.  Venice  1629. 4to.  and 
Lud.Jha.  MwfUori,  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Torn.  iv.  p,  249  4^.  Originet  Guel- 
phicae.  Tom.  ii.  p.  379  ^rc.  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  April,  p.  46,  in  the  Life  of 
jffiLeo,  abbot  of  Bonneval;  and  Tom.  ii.  April,  p  596,  in  the  Life  of  Oaidtiutsot 
Milan ;  which  two  ecclesiastics  acted  as  arbiters  and  legates,  in  negociating  this 

^^7)  See  Bmau*»  Life  of  Frederic  I.  p.  242.  Char.  Aug.  Heumann^  Poeciles, 
Tom.  iii.  Lib.  i.  p.  145.  Bibliotb.  luHqne,  Tom.  vi.  p.  5, 16:  and  the  writers  men- 
tioned  by  <:asp.  Sagittarius,  Introd.  in  Historiam  Eccles.  Tom.  i.  p.  630.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  600. 
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pect  to  the  clergy  was  more  accurately  defined,  and  the  jMPeroga- 
tires  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  circumscribed  within  narrower 
Iimits.(18)     Thonuu  refused  to  submit  to  these  regulations ;  be- 

(18)  See  MaUh.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  82,  83,  101, 102,  104.  Dae.  Wilkins, 
Concilia  mngnae  Britaiiniae,  Tom.  i.  p.  i'M  ^-c.  [These  articles  of  Clarendon, 
or  cOHsHluiions,  as  they  are  called^  were  drawn  up  by  the  king,  and  ratified  in  a 
fall  assembly  of  t^  great  lords,  barons,  and  pri>!ate«  of  the  nations.  The  civilians 
yielded  a  ready  assent  to  them ;  and  most  of  the  prelates  were  disposed  to  do  the 
same.  But  Beeket  long  refused,  and  at  last,  very  reluctantly,  subscribed  to  them. 
And  of  this  compliance  he  afterwardd  repented,  and  obtained  absolution  from  ibe 
pontiff;  who,  at  the  same  time,  disapproved  most  of  the  articles,  and  pronounced 
them  null  and  void.  The  articles,  as  exhibited  in  HarduirCs  Concilia,  Tom.  vi. 
p.  ii.  p.  1607  4^.  with  the  papal  approbation  or  disapprobation  subjoined  to  each, 
are  as  follows. 

1.  If  any  controversy  respecting  an  advowson  and  right  of  presentation  to  church- 
es, shall  arise  betwcnn  laymen,  or  between  clercymfn  and  laymen,  or  between  cler- 
^men  only,  it  shall  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king. 
Cendemned  by  the  pontiff . 

2.  Churches  beion^mg  to  a  fief  of  our  lord  the  king,  cannot  be  conferred  in 
perpetuity,  without  his  consent  and  approbation.     Tolerated  by  the  pontiff, 

3.  Clergymen  cited  and  accused  of  any  matter,  on  notification  by  tne  king's  justi* 
ciary,rauat  appear  in  his  court,  and  answer  there,  to  whatever  the  king^s  court  shall 
require  him  to  answer.  So  also  whatever  the  king's  justiciary  shall  send  in  to  the 
court  of  the  holy  church,  to  see  how  it  is  there  treated.  And  If  a  clergyman 
shall  be  convicted  or  shall  confess  guilt,  the  church  must  no  longer  protect  lilm. 
CoTUUmned.  - 

4.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  archbishops,  bishops,  or  parsons,  to  go  out  of  the 
kinedom,  without  license  from  our  lord  the  king.  And  if  they  fp  out,  and  oar 
lord  the  kins  see  fit,  they  shall  give  security,  that  they  will  not,  while  going,  while 
absent,  or  while  returning,  bring  any  evil  or  damage  to  our  lord  the  king,  or  to  the 
realm.     Condemned. 

5.  Eicommunicated  persons  ought  not  to  give  bonds  to  remain  [where  thej 
are],  nor  to  promise  by  oath  [to  do  so],  but  only  to  give  bonds  or  a  pledre  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  church,  that  they  may  be  absolved.     Condemned. 

6.  Laymen  ought  not  to  be  accused,  except  by  certain  and  legal  accusers  and 
witnesses  in  presence  of  the  bishop :  (yet  so  that  the  archdeacon  may  not  lose  bis 
right,  nor  any  thing  acruing  to  him  thereby.)  And  if  the  characters  inculpated 
are  such  that  no  one  dares,  or  is  willing,  to  accuse  them;  tlie  sheriff,  at  the  bish- 
op's instance,  shall  cause  twelve  lawful  men  of  the  vicinage  or  the  village,  to 
swear  before  the  bishop,  that  they  will  discover  the  truth,  according  to  their  con- 
seience.     Tolerated. 

7.  No  one  who  holds  of  the  kingin  capite,  nor  any  one  of  the  barons  his  servants, 
shall  be  excommunicated,  nor  the  lands  of  any  one  of  them  be  laid  under  an  inter* 
diet,  till  application  has  been  made  to  our  lord  the  king,  if  he  is  within  the  realm, 
or  to  his  justiciary,  if  he  be  out  of  it,  that  he  may  see  justice  done :  and  so  that, 
what  belongs  to  the  king's  court,  may  be  there  decided,  and  whatever  belongs 
lo  the  ecclesiastical  court,  mav  be  remitted  to  it  for  decision.     Condemned. 

8.  Appeals,  should  thev  be  made,  ought  to  be  from  the  archdeacon  to  the 
bishop,  and  from  the  bishop  to  the  archbishop  j  and  if  the  archbishop  should 
fail  to  do  justice,  recurrence  should  be  had,  lastly,  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  to 
the  controversy  may  be  terminafcd  in  the  archbishop's  court,  by  a  precept  from 
the  king,  and  so  that  it  go  no  farther,  without  the  king's  cf^nseni.— Condemned. 

9.  If  a  chalenge  arise  between  a  clerk  and  a  layman,  or  vice  versa,  concern- 
ing any  tenement,  which  the  clergyman  would  have  to  be  an  eleemosynary,  and 
the  layman  a  lay  fee,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  award  of  twelve  lawful  men, 
before  the  king's  justiciary,  whether  the  tenement  be  an  eleemosynary,  or  a  lay, 
fee.  If  the  award  be,  that  it  is  eleemosynary,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical court :  but,  if  a  lay  f^o,  then,  unless  botb  claim  tenure  under  the  same  bish- 
op or  baron,  the  plea  shall  be  in  the  king's  court ;  but  if  both  claim  to  hold  of 
the  same  bishop  or  baron,  the  plea  shall  oe  in  his  court ;  but  so,  that  the  party 
which  before  had  seisin,  shall  not  lose  his  seisin  on  account  of  the  award  made. 
Condemned. 

.-  ^9-  Whoever  belongs  to  any  royal  city,  castle,  burrough,  or  manor  of  the  king, 
If  cited  by  the  archdeacon  or  bishop  for  any  crime,  for  which  he  is  amenable  lo 
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cause,  in  his  opioion  they  were  prejudicial  to  the  divine  rights^ 
both  of  the  church  at  large,  and  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Hostili- 
ty now  took  place  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  ;  and  the 
latter  fled  into  France,  to  Alexander  III,  who  was  then  an  exile 
there.  The  pontiff  and  the  king  of  France  procured  a  sort  of  re- 
conciliation, and  Thomas  returned  to  England.  But,  as  no 
means  could  induce  him  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  king,  four 
of  the  courtiers,  doubtless  with  the  king's  privity,  assassinated 
him  in  the  church,  before  the  altar,  in  the  year  1170.(19)     The 

them,  if  he  will  not  make  satisfaction  upon  their  sammons,  tliey  may  indeed 
place  him  under  an  interdict;  but  they  may  not  proceed  to  excommunicate  him, 
till  application  has  been  made  to  the  king's  chief  officer  of  the  viUfure,  that  he 
may,  by  law,  brine  him  to  make  satisfaction.  And  if  the  king's  officer  fail  in 
his  duty,  he  shali  ue  at  the  king's  mercy,  and  thenceforward  the  bishop  may  co- 
erce the  accused  according  to  ecclesiastical  law. — Ckmdtmned, 

11.  Archbishops,  bishops,  and  all  parsons  of  the  realm,  who  hold  of  the  king 
in'cepite,  are  toflook  on  tneir  possessions  cs  barronies  from  the  king;  and  there- 
fore are  to  be  responsible  to  the  king's  justiciaries  and  officers,  and  are  to  follow 
and  perform  all  the  customs  and  duties  prescribed  by  tbe  king ;  and,  like  other 
batons,  they  oagbt  to  be  present  as  other  barons  are,  at  the  trials  in  the  king's 
court,  till  the  proceedings  come  to  relate  to  deprivation  of  life  or  of  limbs. — 7w- 
traUd. 

12.  When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbacy,  or  priory,  of  the  king's  demes- 
nes, becomes  vacant,  it  ou^ht  to  be  in  his  hands ;  and  bo  shall  receive  all  ifa 
rents  and  issues,  just  as  of  his  demesnes :  and  when  the  church  is  to  be  provided 
lor,  tbe  king  is  to  send  his  mandate  to  the  chief  parsons  of  the  church,  and  the 
election  is  to  be  made,  in  his  chapel,  with  his  assent,  and  by  advice  of  the  king's 
parsons,  whom  he  shall  call  together  for  that  purpose.  And  the  person  elected, 
before  be  is  consecrated,  shall  there  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  king,  as  to  hia 
liege  lord,  for  his  life  and  limbs  and  earthly  honor,  saving  however  the  honor  of 
his  order. — Condemned. 

13.  If  any  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  shall  refiise  justice  to  an 
archbishop,  a  bishop,  or  an  archdeacon,  in  re^d  to  himself  or  those  that  belong 
to  him,  the  king  is  to  enfbrce  justice.  And  if  it  should  happen,  that  any  one 
wrongs  the  king  of  his  rights,  the  archbishops,  or  bishops,  and  archdeacons 
ought  to  enfiirce  justice,  [by  their  ecclesiastic! '  ■  ■  • 
may  be  made  to  the  lord  the  king. — ToUraUd, 

\A.  The  chattels  of  those  found  guiltv  of  h\\^ 
(qui  sant  in  regis  forisfacto,^  are  not  to  be  retamed*  in  any  chnreh,  or  church- 
yard,  to  the  obstmction  of  justice  to  the  king ;  because  those  chattels  ^belong  to 
the  king,  whether  they  are  found  in  churches  or  out  xHf  them. — ToUrattd, 

15.  Pleas  of  debt  are  to  be  made  in  the  king's  court,  whether  due  upon  con- 
tract, or  not. — Condemned. 

16.  The  sons  of  tenants  in  villainage,  are  not  to  be  ordained,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  lord,  on  whoee  manor  Uiey  are  fbund  to  have  been  bom. — TnU- 
raUd. 

See  Gutkrie'o  General  History  of  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  509.  and  Hardmn's  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  Ti.  P.  ii.  p.  1607  Ac.     TV.] 

(19)  Gtdl.  Seephanides,  Historia  Thomae  Cantuariensis,  in  Tho.  Spark* s  Scrip- 
tores  rerom  Anglicar.  London  1723.  Fol.  p.  4.  Chrigt.  Limns,  Epistolae  et  Vita 
T%emae  Cantuar.  Epistolae  item  Mexandn  III,  Ijudimci  VII,  Henrid  IL  in  hac 
cansa,  ex  MS.  Vaticano,  Brazellis  1682.  2  vol.  4to.  and  in  the  Works  of  Lupus. 
fUUttlis  Alexander,  Selects  Historiae  eccles.  capita,  Saec.  xii.  Diss.  x.  p.  883  &c. 
T%omas  StapUUm,  Tres  Thomae,  sen  res  Eestae  Thomae  Apoetoli,  S.  Thomae 
Cantuariensis,  et  Thomae  Mori,  Colon.  1612.  8vo. — [Thomas  was  the  son  of  a 
London  merchant,  and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Having  entered  into  the 
service  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  was  sent  to  Bologna,  to  study 
canon  law.  On  his  return,  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Canterbury ;  and  not 
long  after,  the  king  called  him  to  court,  and  made  him  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
Jaad.  On  tbe  death  of  Tfuohald,  AD.  1162,  the  king  made  him  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  While  chancellor,  he  had  served  the  kmg  with  greet  ability,  and 
lived  in  great  splendor.    But  he  now  assumed  an  austere  mode  ef  Kfe,  and  he- 


ought  to  enfiirce  justice,  [by  their  ecclesiastical  decisions,]  so  that  satisfaction 
lay  be  made  to  the  lord  the  king. — Tolerated. 
\A.  The  chattels  of  those  found  guiltv  of  bi^h  crimes  in  the  king's  courts, 
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king,  after  various  ahercationfi,  had  to  make  such  expiations  for 
this  crime,  as  the  pontiff  dictated ;  and  the  assassinated  Tlunnas 
was,  in  the  year  1173,  enrolled  among  the  martyrs,  or  the  glo- 
rified saints  of  the  highest  order.  (20) 

.    ^13.  Alexander  in^  employed  not  only  arms,  but  also  art, 
and  the  influence  of  councils  and  laws,  to  establish  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  church,  and  especially  to  confirm  the  power  ot  the 
Roman  pontifl^.  For  (I.)  in  a  council  at  Rome,  AD.  1179,  called 
the  third  Lateran  councU,  in  order  to  avoid  the  commotton  so  often 
produced  by  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff,  he  ordained  that  the 
right  of  voting  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  cardinaU  ;  and 
,  that  the  person  who  had  the  votes  of  two  thirds  of  the  coUege  of 
f  cardinals,  should  be  considered  the  legitimate  pontiff.     This  con- 
'  stitution  has  continued  to  the  present  time.     Thus,  from  that  pe- 
riod, the  election  of  pontiflls  assumed  the  forms  which  it  still  re- 
Jains  }  and  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the  clergy  of  Rome, 

eame  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  and  a  rigid 
diflcii>Iinarian.  To  restrain  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  the  kine  caused  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon  to  be  enacted.  Against  these  and  all  other  attempts 
of  the  king  to  reform  abuses,  Thomas  made  strenuous  opposition ;  and  exerting 
his  high  powers,  as  primate  of  aJt  England,  and  possessing  great  and  shining 
talents,  and  at  the  same  time,  supported  by  the  pope  and  by  the  king  of  France, 
h«  was  able  to  tliwart  all  the  plans  of  king  Henry.  The  king  therefore  caused 
him  to  be  prosecuted  ibr  malconduct  while  chancellor.  He  was  also  arraigned 
for  contempt  of  the  king,  and  oondemned,  in  a  grand  council  of  the  nation,  at 
Northampton,  AD.  1164.  Becket  now  appealed  to  the  pope,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  tne  realm;  and  soon  after  iicd  to  France.  Protected  by  the  pontiff  and 
the  king  of  France,  he  treated  Himrv  with  insolence ;  and  at  length,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pontiff  and  the  Kin^  of  France,  Henry  and  Beeket  were  so 
far  reconciled,  that  the  latter  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  see.  But  he  now 
carried  matters  with  a  high  hand,  dealt  out  his  anathemas  and  censures,  and  re- 
sisted all  attempts  of  the  king  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  clergy. 
The  king  was  now  in  Normandy.  The  archbishop  of  York,  and  several  noble, 
men,  whom  Becket  had  excommunicated,  repairea  to  the  king,  complaining  of 
the  treatment  they  received  from  Becket.  The  archbishop  remarked  to  him, 
that,  so  long  as  Becket  lived,  the  king  could  never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  and 
tranquillity.  The  king,  being  violently  agitated,  burst  forth  into  an  exclamatioD 
against  his  servants,  whose  want  of  zeal, lie  said,  had  so  long  left  him  expoeed 
to  the  machinations  of  that  ungrateful  and  imperious  prelate.  Four  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  overhearing  the  exclamation,  immediately  formed  the  reeolu- 
tion  to  assassinate  Becket.  They  asked  leave  to  go  to  England,  and  set  oQt  forth- 
with, without  apprising  the  king  of  their  designs.  Soon  after  they  were  gone, 
the  king  conjectured,  from  some  circumstances  and  remarks  of  the  men,  what 
they  intended  to  do ;  and  he  sent  messengers  afler  them,  commanding  them  not 
to  lay  hands  on  the  primate.  But  the  messengers  arrived  too  late ;  the  deed 
was  done.  The  king  was  now  greatly  distressed,  and  took  everypossible  means 
to  clear  himself  of  suspicion,  and  to  pacify  the  pope.  The  iiflai>aiHn«  fled  to 
Rome,  did  penance,  and  obtained  absolution  fh>m  &e  pope,  on  condition  of  per- 
petual exile.  The  king  also  made  his  submission  to  the  pope ;  and  with  much 
difficulty,  obtained  absolution,  some  years  after.— See  Hume's  History  of  £oa^ 
land,  cb.  viii.  vol.  i.  p.  322-^1.  ed.  Philad.  1810.  Rapm  Thoirasy  Hist  of 
Eng.  and  CoUier's  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  370.— The  works  of  Becket 
consist  of  his  correspondence,  or  Letters,  in  six  Books,  collected  by  Jokm,  of 
Salisbury,  and  edited  by  Christian  LupuSy  Brussels  1683.  4to.  with  a  ^juadrila- 
fusy  or  the  fourfold  life  of  Becket,  bv  Heribert  his  chaplain,  WUUam  of  Canter- 
Durv.  ^lan  abbot  of  Deoche,  and  Jokn  of  Salisbury.     TV.] 

(20)  Beulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  388  &c.  and  for  his  fbetiva),  p. 
9^.    Dom.  Colonia,  Histoire  litter,  de  la  ville  de  Lyon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  949  Ac. 
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were  wholly  excluded  from  any  participation  in  it.  (II.)  He  was 
the  first  of  all  the  pontifl^,  who,  m  the  same  council,  sanctioned  a 
crusade  against  heretics^  who  were  then  troubling  the  church  at 
large,  and  especially  certain  provinces  of  France.(21)  (III*)  He 
took  from  bishops  and  councils  the  ri^ht  of  designating  the  per* 
sons,  who  might  be  worshipped  as  satnit;  and  placed  canoHiza- 
tiauj  as  it  is  called,  among  the  greater  causes;  that  is,  such  as 
are  to  be  decided  solely  by  the  pontiff.(22)  •  f  IV.)  Omitting  some 
thmgs  of  minor  importance,  we  add  this  only,  that  he  actually 
put  in  operation  the  power,  claimed  by  the  pontiffi  since  the  time 
of  Oregory  VII^  namely,  that  of  creatine  kmgs.  For  in  the  year 
1 179,  he  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Alphonsxts  i,  duke  of  Por- 
tugal, who  had  previously,  under  lAmns  11^  made  his  territory 
tributary  to  the  church  of  Rome.(33) 

%  14.  Lucius  JZZ*,  who  was  previously  Ubaldj  bishop  of  Ostia, 
was  the  first  pontiff  elected  solely  by  tlie  cardinals^  according  to 
the  regulations  of  Alexander  IIL  His  reign,  whicli  commenced 
AD.  1181,  was  a  turbulent  one :  for  he  was  twice  driven  from  Rome 
by  the  citizens ;  who,  doubtless,  would  not  bear  with  a  pontifiT, 
elected  contrary  to  the  ancient  custom,  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  clergy  and  people.  He  therefore  died  an  exile,  at  Vero« 
na,  AD.  1185.  His  successor,  Hubert  CriveUi^  bishop  of  M»- 
Ian,  known  among  the  pontiffs  by  the  name  of  Urban  III^  died  of 
grief,  on  account  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin^  AD. 
1187,  after  performing  nothmg  of  much  importance.(24)  The 
next  pontifiT,  Ghregory  ylllj  previously  Albert  of  Benevento,  and 
chanceUor  of  the  church  of  Rome,  died  in  the  second  month  of 
his  pontificate.  After  him,  Clement  IH^  previously,  Paul^  bish- 
op of  Palestrina,  [Praeneste,  near  Rome/]  reigned  longer ;  for  he 
continued  to  the  fourth  year,  and  diedAJD.  1191 :  yet  few  of  his 
deeds  are  worth  the  notice  of  posterity.(25)     More  famous  was 

(21)  See  JfauUis  Alauokder,  Seleota  Hist,  ecclee.  capita,  Saeeul.  xii.  Diis.  iz. 
p.  819.  where  he  treats  at  large  of  this  council :  aUo  Harduin'a  Concilia,  Tom. 
vi.  P.  ii.  p.  1671  &c.  [Dr.  Madaiau  is  sturobiedi  that  JlfofAeim  and  others  should 
call  this  the  ^rd  Lateran  council ;  when  it  appears,  there  had  been  six  ei  ei^bt 
councils  previously  held  there.  But  there  was  no  mistake  made  hj  Mosheim, 
This  was  the  tHrd  general  council  of  the  Lateran ;  all  the  precedmg,  except 
ttDO,  having  been  prcmndal  councils.     2>.] 

(23)  The  subjects  of  pontifical  elections  and  ctmoni%aiionf  were  discussed  un- 
der the  eleventh  century,  p.  184,  and  notes  (12)  (13). 

(23)  BarfnduB,  Annales,  ad.  ann.  1179.  HnoeaU  III.  Epistolae.  Lib.  i.  £p. 
49.  Tom.  i.  p.  54.  ed.  Baluze.  [It  should  be  remembered,  that  Alexander  lU, 
onlj  confirmed  the  title  of  king  to  Mphensiu ;  it  having  long  before  been  appli- 
ed to  him,  by  his  army,  and  by  some  neighboring  princes.  See  Pagit  C^ntica  in 
Baron,  ad  ann.  1139.  \  23.     TV.] 

(24)  [He  was  the  personal  enemy  of  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  and  quarrelled 
with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death.  But  he  could  not  coerce  him,  because  the 
German  bishops  adhered  to  the  emperor.  He  once  resolved  to  excommunicate 
Frederic;  but  the  people  of  Verona  where  he  resided,  would  not  allow  of  such 
a  transaction  in  their  city.  See  Schmidl'e  Kirchengeschichte,  vol.  vi.  p.  249  Slq, 
Tr.\ 

(25)  [The  most  important  of  his  acts,  was  his  compromise  with  the  citizens 
'  ^ome,  by  which  ne  gave  the  city  a  new  form  of  government,  yet  retained 
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CaelesUne  III^  who  was,  before  his  election,  Jfyactn^A  of  Rome, 
aod  cardlaal  deacon  :  for  in  the  year  1194,  he  laid  under  an  in- 
terdict, the  emperor  Henry  VI,  and  Leopold  duke  of  Austria,  for 
having  imprisoned  kin^  Richard  of  England,  on  his  return  from 
the  holy  land ;  and  also,  Alphonso  X,  king  of  Gallicia  and  Leon, 
on  account  of  an  incestuous  marriage :  and  he  commanded,  though 
without  effect,  Philip  Augustus  the  king  of  France,  to  receive 
back  his  repudiated  wife  Ingelburg.{26)  But  this  pontiff,  and 
nearly  all  the  others  of  the  present  century,  were  outdone  and 
eclipsed,  by  the  pontiff  elected  near  the  end  of  the  century,  AD. 
1198,  namely,  Lothair,  count  of  Signi,  a  cardinal  deacon,  who 
assumed  the  pontifical  name  of  Innocent  IIL  But  his  reign  will 
properly  be  described  under  the  followbg  century. 

§  15.  Of  the  flagitious  conduct,  the  frauds,  the  ignorance,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  inferior  bishops,  the  priests,  and  the  deacons, 
the  whole  history  of  these  times,  and  the  laws  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
eal  councils  afford  ample  testimony.(37)  -  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  the  monks  were  in  higher  repute  than  the  secular  clergy ; 
for  beii^  bound  by  their  vows  and  by  their  respective  rules  of  life, 
they  had  fewer  opportunities  of  committing  crimes.  And  yet 
these  monks,  who  claimed  preeminence  in  the  church,  and  des- 
pised and  inveighed  against  both  the  secular  clergy  and  the  reg" 
ular  canon^y(2S)  had  in  most  places  departed  entirely  from  their 

Ihe  lupreme  power  in  bis  own  hands.  He  therefore  made  Rome  the  place  of  hiB 
residence ;  wnere^s  his  three  immediate  predecessors  had  been  unable  to  reside 
there.    See  Baronius,  Annates,  ad  ann.  1163.  No.  23.     TV.] 

(96)  [Though  the  kinc  did  not  retreat,  when  the  interdict  was  laid  on  him, 
jet  as  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  was  brother  to  Ingelburga,  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  matter,  Philip  concluded  to  end  the  contest  by  restoring 
his  queen.    See  Daniel's  Hist,  of  France,  in  Eng.  vol.  i.  p.  426  d^.     Tr.} 

0cT)  \**  The  ecciesiastics  of  that  age  had  renounced  all  immediate  subordina- 
tion to  the  magistrate :  they  openly  pretended  to  an  exemption  in  criminal  accu- 
sations from  a  trial  before  courts  of  justice ;  and  were  gradually  introducing  a 
like  exemption  in  civil  causes.  Spiritual  penalties  alone  could  be  traded  on  tEtir 
vffences:  and  as  the  clergy  had  extremely  multiplied  in  England,  and  many  of 
them  were  consequently  of  very  low  characters,  crimes  of  Ae  deepest  dye,  nmr- 
derSf  robbcifies,  adulteries^  rapes,  firere  daily  eomtnitted  with  impunity  by  the  eccie- 
siastics. It  had  been  found 4br  instance,  on  enquiry,  that  no  less  than  a  hundred 
murders  bad,  since  the  king's  accession,"  [AD.  IIM — 1163,]  '*been  perpetrated 
by  men  of  that  profession,  who  had  never  been  called  to  account  for  tiioee  o^ 
fences;  (Neufor.  p.  ^4.;  and  holy  orders  were  become  a  full  protection  for  all 
enormities.  A  clerk  in  Worcestershire,  haying  debauched  a  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter, had  at  this  time  proceeded  to  murder  the  fether;  and  the  general  indigna- 
tion against  this  crime,  moved  the  kinf^  to  attempt  the  remedy  of  an  abuse  which 
was  become  so  palpable,  and  to  require  that  the  clerk  should  be  delivered  up, 
and  receive  condign  punishment  from  the  magistrate.  (FitZ'Steph.  p.  33.  Hist. 
Quad.  p.  32.)  Bwkst  insisted  on  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  confined 
the  criminal  m  the  bishop's  prison,  lest  he  should  be  seized  by  the  kings  officers ; 
maintained  that  no  greater  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  utm,  than  degrada- 
tion. And  when  the  king  demanded,  that  immediately  after  he  was  degraded, 
be  should  be  tried  by  the  civil  power ;  the  primate  asserted,  that  it  was  iniqui- 
tous to  try  a  man  twice  upon  the  same  accusation,  and  for  the  same  offence." 
Hume's  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  i.  chap.  viii.  reign  of  Henry  H.  p.  333,  334.     Tr,] 

(28)  See  the  Epistle  of  Rupert  Tuitiensis,  in  Edm.  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anec^ 
dotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  285  &c.  who  places  the  monks  before  the  apostles  them- 
selves. 
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institutioDS  and  rules,  and  exhibited  to  the  puUic,  patterns  of  vice 
and  wickedness,  rather  than  of  virtue.(29)  The  Cluniacensians 
were  for  a  long  time  the  best  and  most  devout  among  the  Bene- 
dictines I  but  under  their  abbot  Pontius^  being  loaded  with  wealth 
and  riches  by  the  liberality  of  the  pious,  they  entirely  laid  aside 
their  former  strictness,  and  copied  after  the  base  lives  of  the  other 
Benedictines.  And,  although  some  of  the  succeeding  abbots  en- 
deavored to  cure  the  evil,  their  efforts  fell  far  below  dieir  wishes 
and  their  expectations;  nor  could  the  primitive  sanctity  of  Clug- 
ni  ever  be  restored.(30) 

^  ^  16.  Among  the  Cistercians j  who  were  neither  so  old  nor  so 
rich  an  order  as  the  Cluniacensiansy  there  was  far  more  appear- 
ance of  innocence  and  sanctity.  Hence  a  large  share  of  the  res- 
pectability, which  the  Cluniacensians  had  enjoyed,  was  transfer- 
red to  the  Cistercians;  and  they  increased  daily  in  numbers,  wealth, 
and  power.  No  man  in  this  age,  c<>ntributed  more  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  order,  than  the  celebrated  abbot  of  Clairval,  Su 
Btrnard;  a  man  of  immense  itifluence  throughout  christian  Eu- 
rope ;  one  who  could  effect  whatever  he  pleased,  often  merely 
by  his  word  or  nod,  and  could  dictate  even  to  kings,  what  they 
must  do.  He  is  therefore  justly  called  the  second  parent  and 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  order :  and  this  order,  both  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  was  called  from  him,  the  ^emarc^me  order. (31) 
A  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries  owed  their  origin  or  their  regu- 
lations to  him ;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  seven  hundred  monks 
in  his  monastery  of  Clairval.  Among  bis  disciples  there  were 
many  who  became  archbishops  and  bishops,  besides  one  sove- 
reign pontiff,  Eugene  UL 

^17.  But  this  prosperity  of  the  Cistercians^  excited  the  envy 
of  the  Cluniacensians ;  and  produced,  first  strong  dislike,  and 
afterwards  open  quarrels,  between  these  two  opulent  and  power- 
ful orders.  Each  of  them  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict; 
but  they  difiered  in  dress,  and  in  the  regulations  superadded  to 
the  rule.  The  Cluniacensians  accused  the  Cistercians  of  too 
great  austerity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cistercians  taxed  the 
Cluniacensians  with  having  abandoned  their  former  sanctity  and 
regular  discipline;  which  was  strictly  true.     St.  Bernard^  the 

(29)  See  ffigd  WireJcery  an  English  poet  of  much  wit,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  this  century,  in  his  Speculum  Stultorum,  or  Brunellus;  a  poem  often 
published,  and  in  which  he  severely  lashes  the  geveral  orders  of  monks  of  his 
ace,  sparing  almost  none  except  tlie  Carthusians.  [This  poem,  among  other 
editions,  was  published  at  Frankf.  1602,  aud  at  Wolfenbuttle,  1662.  8vo.  In  it, 
an  ass  is  represented  as  wishing  to  exchange  his  short  tail  for  a  long  one ,  indica- 
tive of  a  monk,  aspiring  after  an  abbacy.  SchlJ]  Also,  BcmJiaras  Considcra- 
tiones  ad  Eugenium,  Lib.  iii.  c.  4. 

^30)  See,  besides  man^  others,  Edm.  Martenc's  Amplissima  coUectio  monu- 
mentor,  veterum,  Tom.  ix.  p.  1119. 

(31)  See  Jo.  Mahillony^  Annales  Ordinis  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  passim;  and  in 
his  life  of  St.  Bernard,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Bernard's  Works,  ^gdits 
ManriqueZj  Annales  Cisterciensesj  nearly  throughout  the  second  vol.  andin  a 
part  of  the  third. 

Vol.  II.  36 
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oracle  and  guardian  of  the  Cistercians,  in  the  year  1 127,  first  at- 
tacked the  Cluniacensians  in  writing.  St,  Peter  Maurice^  abbot 
of  Clugniy  replied  to  him  with  much  modesty.  The  controversy 
was  now  propagated  farther,  and  extended  over  other  countries 
of  Europe.(32)  To  this  contest,  another  of  greater  warmth  was 
added,  respecting  tithes.  In  the  year  1132,  Innocent  IIj  anumg 
other  new  privileges  conferred  on  the  Cistercians,  exempted  them 
from  the  payment  of  tithes  on  their  lands :  and  as  many  of  these 
lands  had  paid  tithes  to  the  Cluniacensians,  they  were  greatly  of- 
fended at  this  indulgence  of  the  pontiff,  and  entered  into  warm 
controversy,  both  with  the  Cistercians,  and  with  the  pontiff  him* 
self.  In  the  year  1166,  this  controversy  was  in  some  way  ad- 
justed ;  but  how,  does  not  clearly  appear.(33) 

^18.  Of  the  regular  canons j  whose  origin  was  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  many  spent  their  time  much  better,  than  the  crowd 
of  monks  did ;  and  they  were  not  unserviceable  to  the  church,  by 
keeping  schools,  here  and  there,  and  by  performing  other  of- 
fices. (34)  And  as  the  pious  and*  the  good  therefore  treated  them 
with  much  kindness,  and  as  they  were  often  put  in  possession  of 
the  goods  of  the  vicious  monks,  tlie  latter  loaded  them  with  abuse. 
The  canons^  on  the  contrary,  assailed  the  monks  both  orally  and 
in  writings  ;  and  maintained,  that  they  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
sacred  offices  and  honors,  and  to  live  in  their  cloisters,  secluded 
from  the  intercourse  of  men.  Hence  a  long  and  bitter  controver- 
sy arose  between  the  monks  and  the  canons,  respecting  their  com- 
parative merits  and  rank ;  in  which  both  parties  went  to  ex- 
tremes. (36)  On  the  side  of  the  monks,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing eminent  men,  in  particular,  engaged  ardently  in  the  con- 
test, namely,  Peter  Abelard^  Hugo  of  Amiens,  and  Rupert  of 
Du^tz :  the  cause  of  the  canons  was  defended  among  others,  by 
Phuip  Harvengf  abbot  of  Grood  Hope.(36)  The  relics  of  this 
old  controversy  are  visible  at  the  present  day. 

^  19.  To  tne  Benedictine  order,  a  new  sect  was  added,  near 
the  commencement  of  this  century ;  namely,  the  order  of  Fonte^ 
vraud  [Fontis  Ebraldt,J  so  named  from  the  place  where  its  first 

(32)  St,  Bemkardi  Apologia,  (for  so  his  book  is  «nlitled|)  among  his  Opera, 
Tom.  i.  p.  533— 533.  Toe  reply^  of  Peter  Cluniacensis,  surnamed  Venerabilis,  is 
extant  among  his  epistles,  Lib.  i.  Ep.  28,  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacens.  Tom.  i.  p. 
667 — 695.  Add  the  Dialpgus  inter  Cluniacensem  et  Cistercienscm  ;  published 
by  Edm.  Martene^  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom. v.  n.  1573 — 1613.  Compare  MaJtil- 
lony,  Annates  Bened.  Tom.  vi.  p.  80  4^.  and  Manriquez^  Annates  Cisterciens. 
Tom.  i.  p.  28  fyc.     [FUuryy  Histoire  ecclesiast.  Liv.  Ixvii.  §  49,  50.     TV.] 

(33)  »ee  Angel.  Manriquex,  Annates  Cisterciens.  Tom.  i.  p.  232  4^.  MaHllo- 
wy,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom  vi.  p.  212,  479.  and  his  Prehice  to  the  Opp.  S.  Bern- 
hardi.  Jo.  de  LanneSf  Histoire  du  Pontificat  d'  IranoceiU  11.  p.  68  ^.  79  4^.  Jo. 
JWc.  HertivSj  de  Exemptione  Cisterc.  a  decimis. 

(34)  See  the  Histoire  titteraire  de  la  France,  Tom.  ix.  p.  112  &c. 

(35)  See  Lamherti  Epistola;  in  Jfar^^Tie's  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p. 
329^. 

(36)  Ahadardi  Opp.  p.  228.  ed.  Paris  1616.  4to.  Martcnt's  Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotor. Tom.  V.  p.  970,  975,  1614  &.c.  and  his  Amplissima  collectio,  Tom.  ix.  p. 
97J ,  972.     PhU.  Harvengii  Opera,  p.  385,  Duaci  J 6^1 .  Fol. 
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monastery  was  erected,  on  the  confines  of  Angers  and  Tours,  then 
a  wild  spot  beset  with  thornis.  Its  founder  was  Robert  of  Arbris- 
celles,  .first  an  eremite,  and  then  a  monk  ;  who  prescribed  for  bis 
followers,  of  both  sexes,  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict  ;  but  with  the 
addition  of  some  singular  and  very  Austere  regulations.  Among 
these  regulations,  one  very  noticeable  and  altogether  peculiar, 
was,  that  he  united  the  monasteries  for  the  two  sexes,  and  sub- 
jected both  the  men  and  women  to  the  government  of  a  female  ; 
professedly  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  Christy  who  com- 
mended St,  John  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  would  have  him 
to  obey  her  as  a  mother.(37)  Robert  was  equally  successful  with 
the  other  founders  of  new  [monastic]  sects,  in  those  times  :  for  the 
novelty  of  the  institution,  and  the  singularity  of  its  form,  allured 
great  numbers  to  embrace  it.  But  he  fell  under  strong  suspicion 
of  having  too  great,  and  unlawful,  familiarity  with  females;  from 
which  his  modern  disciples  use  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to 
vindicate  his  character. (38) 

§  20.  J^orbert,  a  German,  and  subsequently  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg,  attempted  to  restore  the  discipline  of  the  regular  ca- 
nons, which  was  now  sinking  in  many  places,  and  wholly  pros- 
trate in  others.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  year  1121,  he  establish- 
ed a  new  sect,  at  Premontre  in  Champagne  ;(39)  which  recom- 

(37)  Peter  MeUwd,  Opera  p.  38,  whose  tcslimonv  is  confirmed  by  the  form  still 
retained  by  the  order,  and  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt ;  notwithstanding  Jo.  M^U- 
Iony,from  bis  zeal  for  the  Benedictine  fraternity,  labors  after  a  sort  to  inyalidate 
it:  in  his  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  v.  p.  423.  Concerningthis  Rcheri,  and  bu 
^rder,  see  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  iii.  Februar.  p.  593  &c.  JHan,  Sammarihamu, 
Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1311  Ac.  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  Tom.  ii.  art. 
FmUevraud,  p.  n&rSrc.  /fi;>p.  HcZyoi,  Histoire  dcs  Ordres,  Tom.  vi.  p.  ©.  On 
the  present  state  of  Fontecraudy  see  Moleon,  Voya|e8  Liturgiqaes,  p.  108  ^.  and 
Martene's  Voyage  Htteraire  de  deux  Benedictins,  P.  ii.  p.  1  rp-.        . .  .    „  . 

r38)  The  Epistles  of  Godfrey  of  Vendome,  and  of  Marbody  m  which  RoUrtia 
severely  censured,  are  well  known.  In  what  mannerthese  accusation,  are  an- 
swered  by  the  monks  of  Fontevraud,  may  be  l.eanied  from  Jo.  de  laMms^erms, 
ClYpeus  iascentis  Ordinis  Fontebraldenws,  Pans  1684.  Syo^nd  hia  Disaertationes 
in^stolam  contra  Eobertum  de  Arbnssello,  Salmurn  1682.  8vo.  There  was  a 
dispute  on  this  subject  with  Peter  BayU,  See  the  XhssertaUon  apo^eUque  p«ir 
le  Bienheureux  Rob.  d'  Arbrisselles  sur  ce  qu'  en  a  dit  M.  Bayle ;  AnveiB  iVOl 
8to.  not  to  mention  MabzOony,  Annales  Sened  Tom.  v.  and  vi.  p  9, 10  and 
mimv  Others  — r"  In  the  year  1177,  some  nuns  of  this  order  were  brought  into 
England,  at  the  desire  of  Henry  If.  who  gave  them  the  monastery  of  Ambres- 
burv  in  Wiltshire.  They  had  two  other  houses  here ;  the  one  at  Eaton,  and  the 
S  ^t  WcJtwood  in  Worcestershire."  JKoci.-The  founder  of  this  order  Robert, 
or  ft>d6er/.  was  bom  about  AD.  1047,  at  Arbrissel,  seven  leagues  from  Rennes ; 
WMne  doctor  of  divinity  at  Paris  in  1074  ;  assisted  the  bishop  of  B^nes  j  was 
ovSTarchpresbyter  in  1085  j  formed  a  college  of  regular  canona  in  1094,  became 
Smous  as  a  preacher ;  resigned  nn  abbacy  in  1098,  to  travel  and  preach  ;  set  up 
3w  monastery  of  Fontevraud  in  1100;  and  employed  several  succeeding  years  m 
^elline  about  France,  and  establishing  monasteries,  till  his  death  in  the  year 
1117  His  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  in  1113 ;  and  Bertrade,  (fonneilv 
aueen  of  France,)  was  the  first  lady  abbess.  She  died  in  1115.  About  AD.  1700, 
the  order  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  those  of  France,  Aqui tame,  Auyer^e, 
and  Bretagne  ;  which  collectively  contained  57  priones.    See  Boyis,  Dicttonaire, 

"(39)  [PremotUrfy  the  original  seat  of  this  order,  is  placed  by  Dr.  Moekeim  and 
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mending  itself  by  sobriety  of  life  and  manners,  and  cultivating  lite- 
rature and  the  useful  arts,  at  once  extended  itself  throughout  Eu- 
rope, and  in  a  little  time  acquired  immense  riches.^40)  But  this 
prosperity  of  the  order  soon  extinguished  their  primitive  zeal,  and 
plunged  the  Praemonstratensians  into  all  kinds  of  vice.  They 
foUow  the  rule,  which  is  called  St.  AugusiineU^  but  with  some 
slight  alterations,  and  the  addition  of  certain  severe  laws,  whose 
authority  however,  and  influence  did  not  long  survive  their  au- 
thor.(4i) 

^21.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  one  Berthold^  a  Cala- 
brian,  with  a  few  companions,  migrated  to  mount  Carmd  [in 
Palestine],  and  in  the  place  where  the  prophet  Eli<is  of  old  is 
said  to  have  hid  himself,  built  a  humble  cottage,  with  a  chapel, 
in  which  he  and  his  associates  led  a  laborious  and  solitary  life. 
As  others  continued  to  unite  themselves  with  these  residents  on 
mount  Carmel,  Albert ^  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  prescribed  for  them  a  rule  of 
life  ;  which  the  pontiffs  afterwards  sanctioned  by  their  authority, 
and  also  changed  in  various  respects,  and  when  it  was  found  too 
rigorous  and  burdensome,  mitigated  considerably.  (42)    Such  was 

by  Helyot,  in  Champa^e ;  by  Dr.  Meuiaine,  in  Picardy ;  and  by  some  maps,  in 
the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  situated  indeed  near  the  borders  of  all  three  ;  but  accord* 
ing  to  BuscfUng's  Geography,  (vol.  ii.  p.  373.  ed.  5.  Hamb.  1764.)  the  last  men- 
tioned, is  the  true  location ;  for  Premontr^  belongs  to  the  LaannoiSf  a  dcpendanoe 
of  the  government  of  the  Isle  of  France,    van  Etnem.'] 

(40)  ["  The  relipous  of  this  order  were  at  first  so  poor,  that  they  bad  nothing 
they  could  call  their  own,  but  a  single  ass,  which  served  to  carry  the  wood  they 
cut  down  every  momins  and  sent  to  Ijoon  in  order  to  purchase  bread.  But  in  ^ 
short  time  they  received  so  many  donations,  and  built  so  many  monasteries,  that, 
thirty  years  aflcr  the  foundation  of  this  order,  they  had  above  an  hundred  abbiea 
in  France  and  Germany.  In  process  of  time,  the  order  increased  so  prodigiously , 
that  it  had  monasteries  in  all  parts  of  Christendom,  amounting  to  10()0  abbies,  30U 
provoatships,  a  vast  number  of  priories,  and  500  nunneries.  But  this  number  is 
now  greatly  diminished.  Besides  what  they  lost  in  protestant  countries,  of  65 
abbies,  that  they  had  in  Italy,  there  is  not  one  now  remaining."     Mad.^ 

(41)  See  Hipp.  Hdyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  ii.  p.  156,  and  the  writere 
cited  by  him.  Chrysostom  van  der  Sterre,  Vita  S.  Norberti  Praemonstratensium 
patriarchae,  Antw.  1656.  8vo.  Ludov.  Hugo,  Vie  de  S.  Norbert;  Luzemb.  1704. 
4to.  Add  Jo.  Launoyj  (though  sometimes  uncandidj  Inquisitio  in  privilcgia  Or- 
dinis  FraemoBstrat.  cap.  1,  2.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  448  ^-c.  On  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  place  and  the  monastery  of  Premontre,se«  J#artcii«'*  Voyage  lit- 
teraire  de  deux  Benedictins,  Tom.  ii.  p.  49  fyc.  [*'  The  Praemonstratenses,  or 
monks  ofPremontrif  vulgarly  called  White  Canons jCVitne  first  into  England^  AD. 
1146.  Their  first  monastery,  called  New-House^  was  built  in  Linc^nshire,  by 
Peter  de  SauUa,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Martial.  In  the  reign  of  Edtoard  /,  the  or- 
der in  question  had  27  monasteries  in  England.*'     Mail] 

(42)  I  have  here  followed,  principally,  Dan.  Papeinoch,  an  accurate  vrriter  on 
this  subject,  and  well  supported  by  authorities ;  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp, 
mense  Aprili  Tom.  iii.  p.  774—802.  It  is  welt  known,  that  the  Carmelites  mov- 
ed a  ^at  contest  with  this  learned  Jesuit,  at  the  court  of  Rome,  for  disparagiog 
the  dignity  and  anti(}uity  of  their  order.  The  history  of  this  long  contest  is  ^vea 
by  Hipp.  Helyoty  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  i.  p.  2{S  ^.  It  was  terminated  in 
the  jear  1698,  by  Irmocent  XII ^  who  imposed  silence  on  both  parties.  [The  Car- 
melttet  accused  Papebroehhefore  the  pontiff, InnocentXII,allegingthat the  volumes 
of  the  Acta  Sanctor.  which  bore  his  name,  were  full  of  errors.  The  pontiff  re- 
ferred the  case  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  The  CarmeUUSf  being  in  hish 
repute  in  Spain,  brought  these  books  before  the  Inquisition  of  that  country,  in  tSe 
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the  origin  of  the  celebrated  order  of  Carmelitea^  or  as  it  is  com^ 
mooly  called,  the  order  of  iS^  JIfary  of  mount  Carmd :  which 
subsequently  passed  from  Syria  into  Europe,  and  became  one  of 
the  principal  mendicant  orders.  The  Carmelites  themselves  re- 
ject with  disdain  this  account  of  their  oriein,  and  most  strenuously 
contend,  that  the  holy  prophet  Elias,  otthe  Old  Testament,  was 
the  parent  and  founder  of  their  society.  (43)  But  they  are  able  to 
persuade  very  few,  (or  rather  none,  out  of  their  society,)  that 
their  origin  was  so  ancient  and  illustrious  ;  and  many,  even  in  the 
Romish  communion,  treat  their  pretensions  with  great  severi^.(44^ 
^  22.  We  will  now  mention  the  principal  writers,  both  Greeks 
and  Latins.  Among  the  former,  the  most  noted  in  after  times 
were,  Philip  Solitarius,  whose  Dioptra,  or  dispute  between  the 
soul  and  the  body,  is  sufficiently  known,  (45)  EMtraiiuSf  who 
defended  the  cause  of  the.Greeks  against  tlie  Latins,  and  explain- 
ed some  books  of  Aristotle.  (4  6)  Euthymius  Zigabentu,  who, 
on  account  of  his  Panoply  against  all  hereticsy  and  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  scriptures,  may  be  ranked  among  tlie  principal  wri- 

jcar  1091 :  and  by  that  tribunal,  the  14  volumes  for  March,  April,  and  May,  were 
condemned,  AD.  1695.  Papeltroch  and  his  friends,  however,  obtained  liberty  to 
offer  to  the  Inquisition  a  vindication  of  the  volumes ;  but  all  their  controversial 
writings  with  tne  Carmelites,  were  in  the  year  1697,  proscribed  by  the  Inquisition. 
The  next  year,  the  pope  interposed,  commanding  both  parties  to  be  silent,  and  to 
drop  the  whole  controversy.     Jr.] 

(43)  Of  the  many  Carmelite  writers,  who  have  treated  upon  this  subject,  the 
most  concise  and  neat  is  Thomas  Aquinas^  a  French  Carmelite;  in  his  Diaserta- 
tio  Histor.  Tbeol.  in  qaa  Patriarchatoa  ordinis  Carmelitarum  Prophetae  Eliao 
yindicatur  j  Paris  1632.  8vo.  The  modern  writers  on  this  controversy  with  Pa- 
pdnockf  are  far  more  tedious. 

(44)  See  Jo.  HajduirCa  Opp.  posthuma,  p.  642  i^.  Jo.  Baptist  Labat,  Voyage 
en  £spagne  et  Italie,  Tome  iii.  p.  87.  CourayeTf  Examen  des  defauts  theologiques, 
Tome  i.  p.  455  fyc.  [The  pretensions  of  the  CarmeUtes  to  an  anticjuity  reaching 
back  to  the  times  of  Elijah,  are  ridiculous  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  is  astonishiDg, 
that  they  should  dare  hazard  their  reputation,  by  advancing  such  pretensions. 
The  rule  prescribed  to  them  by  Mbert^  AD.  1205,  consisted  ofld  article* :  and  it 
required  tnem  to  confine  themselves  to  their  cells,  except  when  at  work,  and  to 
spend  their  time  in  prayer ;  to  possess  no  individual  property  ;  to  fiut  from  the 
feast  of  the  holv  cross  till  Easter,  except  on  Sundays ;  to  atwtain  from  eating  fleshy 
altogether;  to  labor  with  their  hands;  and  to  observe  total  silence  from  vespers 
till  the  tierce  of  the  next  day.  This  rule  was  mitigated  considerably  by  Innocent 
IV.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Saracens,  AD.  1229,  the  Cannelitee 
left  Syria.  Some  of  them  went  to  Cyprus ;  others  to  Sicily ;  and  others  to  France. 
They  came  to  England  in  1240;  and  had  about  40  houses  in  that  country.  In 
the  16th  century,  St.  Huresay  a  Spanish  lady,  undertook  to  reform  the  order. 
This  divided  them  into  two  classes.  The  CarmdUts  of  iks  andent  dbservtmee, 
were  called  the  miJtisaJted,  or  moderate;  the  reformed,  or  those  of  the  strict  obser- 
vance,  were  called  hart-footed  CarmeliteSf  because  they  went  hare-footed.  The 
former  were  distributed  into  40  provinces,  subject  to  one  general.  The  latter 
quarrelled  among  themselves ;  and  oecame  divided  into  the  congre^^oHon  of  Spaing 
containing  six  provinces ;  and  the  congregation  of  Italy ^  embracing  all  the  rest. 
2V.] 

(45^  [Little  is  known  of  this  Grecian  monk,  who  flourished  about  AD.  1105. 
His  uioptra,  or  Dialogue  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  on  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  man's  life,  is  extant  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Ponianus,  In* 
goldstadt  1604.  4to.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxi.     TV.] 

(46)  [See  note  (9)  p.  255.     7V.J 
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ten  of  the  age.  (47)  John  ZonaraSf  whose  Annals^  with  some 
other  works,  are  still])reseryed.(48)  Michael  Glycas^  who  also 
devoted  himself  to  history  and  to  some  other  species  of  writ- 
iDg.(49)  Constantine  Harmenopolisj  a  respectable  writer  on 
both  civil  and  canon  law.(50)  Jlndronicu$  CamateruSf  a  stren- 
uous polemic  against  the  Latins,  and  the  Armenians,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Greeks.  (51)  Eusiaihius  of  Thessalonica,  the 
most  learned  Greek  of  his  times,  and  the  well  known  commenta- 
tor on  Homer.(52)  Theodorus  Bidsamon^^vfho  expended  much 
labor  in  expounding  and  digesting  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  the  Greeks.(53) 

{47)  See  Richard  Simon's  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  dea  Auteura  Eccles.  par 
M.  Du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  318,  324.  [Euthymius  was  a  uionk,  bighlv  e»teenied  by 
Melius  ComnmuSf  for  his  erudition ;  and  flourished  about  AD.  lllo.  The  Pano- 
plta  doffinatica  orthodoxae  fidei  adversus  omnes  Haerp»es,  is  a  compilation  from 
the  Fathers,  made  by  order  of  tlie  emperor,  and  with  the  aid  of  several  assistants, 
in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  church,  against  all  its  oppoaers.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  and  24  tituli,  or  chapters;  published,  (but  not  entire.)  by 
OregoraSf  atTergovist  in  Wallachia,  1710,  Fol.  His  commentaries  on  the  Psalms, 
and  on  the  four  Gospels,  were  published  together  in  Gr.  Verona  1530,  and  the  lat- 
ter, by  Matthaij  Lips.  1792,  8vo.  All  his  works,  ever  published,  are  extant  in 
Latin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xix.     TV.] 

(48)  [See  note  (4)  p.  253.     TV.] 

(49)  some  have  placed  Glycas^  as  late  as  the  15th  century.  See  Jo.  Lami, 
Diss,  de  Glyca;  prefixed  to  his  Deliciae  virorum  eruditor.  Tom.  i.  [See  a  notice 
of  him,  in  note  (3)  p.  2^3.     TV.] 

(50)  [Constanline  Harmenopolis  was  a  learned  civilian  and  judge,  at  Tbessa- 
lonica.  Cave  and  others  suppose  he  flourished  AD.  1150 ;  but  some  place  him  two 
centuries  later,  or  about  AD.  1380.  His  best  work  is  his  IIpo^^sipov  vofMJV, 
or  manual  of  civil  law,  edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  Geneva  1587,  4to.  His 
Epitome  divinorum  sacrorumque  Canonum,  Gr.  and  Lat.  is  in  Leundav's  Jus  Gr. 
Tom.  i.     So  also  his  Liber  de  Sectis  Uaereticis,  and  some  other  tracts.     TV.] 

(51)  [Andronieus  Camerterus  wasprefect  at  Constantinople,  and  filled  other  hich 
offices  under  Manusl  Comnenus,  AD.  1156,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  eruoj- 
tion  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  adversus  Latinos  Liber,  or  a  Dialogue  between 
Mamud  and  the  Roman  cardinals  then  at  Constantinople,  respecting  the  proces- 
aion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  also  a  dispute  of  the  emperor  with  reter  an,  Ar- 
menian doctor ;  and  a  Tract  on  the  two  natures  of  Cfhrist,  and  other  subjects. 
TV.] 

m)  [See  note  (1)  p.  253.     TV.] 

(53)  For  a  fuller  account  of  all  these  writers,  see  Jo.  Alb.  FaJbriduSy  Bibliotbeca 
Graeoa.  {TkeodoruM  Balsamon  was  deacon,  nomophylax,  chartophylax,  and  libra- 
rian of  the  great  church  at  Constantinople;  and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
though  he  never  took  possession  of  his  see,  it  being  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Latins. 
He  flourished  AD.  1180,  and  lived  till  AD.  1203,  or  longer.  He  was  the  moat 
learned  Greek  of  his  times,  and  a  powerful  adversary  against  the  Latin  chorcb. 
His  works  are  commentaries  on  the  apostolic  canons,  the  councils  and  canonical 
epistles  of  the  fiithers :  (edited,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Justell.  and  still  better  by  Bever- 

?__    r\ i/«)«o    f-i  \      r* A : ^_  *i.«  ikf rui.^*:..^    /^j:*^j    ra_ 


and  several  other  treatises  on  particular  points  and  questions  in  ecclesiastical  law ; 
which  were  published  by  Lsundav  and  Cotelier. 

The  other  Greek  writers  of  this  centur)r,  were  the  following. 

MieeUu  Seidus,  an  antagonist  of  the  Latins,  AD.  1110 ;  from  whom  Leo  AOm^ 
Uus  has  made  some  extracts;  de  Consensu  &c.  Lib.  i.  c.  14  &c. 

JVtceCos  Bizantinus,  a  philosopher,  i.  e.  a  monk,  AD.  1120  ;  who  wrote  a  De- 
fence of  the  synod  of  Cbalcedon  against  the  prince  of  Armenia ;  which  is  quo- 
ted by  Leo.  Auat.  ubi  supra,  and  published  entire,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Gr.  Orthod. 
Tom.  i. 
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§  23.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  Latin 
writers. — Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairval,  from  whom  the  Cistercian 
monks  took  the  name  of  Bernardins.  He  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  taste,  and  of  correct  views  in  many  respects ;  yet  supersti* 
tiotis,  and  lacking  in  judgment ;  one  who  was  able  to  conceal  a 
great  thirst  for  dominion  under  the  garb  of  extraordinary  piety, 
and  who  did  not  scruple  to  load  with  false  accusations  such  as 
happened  to  incur  his  di8pleasui%.(54)     Innocent  III,  the  Roman 

GeorgiuSf  metropolitaD  of  Corcyra,  AD.  1136,  distinguished  himself  as  a  wri- 
ter and  negociator  in  the  controversy  with  the  Latins. 

AfUonius  MeUssay  a  Gr.  monk,  AD.  1140;  author  of  Libri  ii,  locorum  comiuu- 
Dium,  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis }  compiled  from  (he  fathers;  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by 
Gfftsnsr,  Tiguri  1546.  Fol.  and  Geneva  1609.  Fol. 

IsaaCy  patriarch  of  the  greater  Armenia,  flourisJied,  perhaps,  AD.  1150;  au- 
thor of  two  Invectives  against  the  Armenians ;  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Aaotuar.  nov. 
Tom.  ii. 

Lueat  Chrysoberffegf  a  monk,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1155  (bIuj 
1148p  to  1167;  author  of  some  Synodal  decrees,  at  Constantinople,  AD.  1166; 
published  by  LeundaVf  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  Lib.  iii. 

.  Basil  Aawidmus,  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica,  AD.  1155 ;  author  of  an 
epistle  to  pope  Hadrian  IV  ;  who  solicited  him  to  renounce  the  Greek  churcli, 
and  connect  nimself  with  the  Latin ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Jus  Gr.  Rom. 
Lib.  V. 

Michadf  a  rhetorician  and  protecdicus  of  the  ^eat  church  of  Thessalonica, 
AD.  1160 ;  who  fell  into  the  heresy  of  the  Bogomils,  and  afterwards  renounced 
it.  A  short  confession  of  his  faith,  is  published  by  Leo  AUat.  de  Consensu  Uc. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  13. 

AlexUis  AristenuSy  Nomopbylax  and  Oeconomus  of  the  great  church  of  Con- 
stantinople, 'AD.  1166.  A  Synopsis  Canonum,  with  the  scholia  of  this  ecclesi- 
astic, is  m  Beverige's  Pandectd  Canonum,  Oxon.  1672  Fol. 

Thearianus,  a  Greek  theologian,  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  AD. 
11*17,  to  brine  the  Armenians  to  the  Greek  faith.  His  successful  discussion  with 
JVauseSf  the  Armenian  patriarch,  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  was  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leundav.  1578.  8vo.  and  tlien  in  DucaeuSf  Auctuarium,  Paris 
1624.  Tom.  i. 

Simeon,  Magister  and  Logotheta,  about  AD.  1170.  To  him  some  ascribe  the 
Synopsis  canonum,  on  which  Alexius  Aristenus  wrote  scholia;  but  the  work, 
probsubly  was  written  before  their  day. 

John  Phocas,  a  native  of  Crete,  first  a  soldier,  and  then  a  monk,  and  a  matri- 
ed  presbyter.  In  the  year  1185,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  ho- 
ly places;  and  on  his  return,  wrote  a  concise  and  accurate  account  of  what  he 
saw,  entitled  Compendiaria  descriptio  locorum  ab  urbe  Antiochia  usque  ad  Hie- 
rosolymam,  nee  non  Syriae  et  Phoeniciae;  edited  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leo  Allot. 
Symmict.  P-  i-  P  1-  Colon.  1653.  8vo. 

George  'XiphuinuSy  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1193 — 1199 ;  was  author 
of  Decretum  do  juribus  territoriorum ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  the  Jus  Gr.  et 
Rom.  Lib.  i.  p.  283. 

John  Camaterusj  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1199 — 1206.  His  Decretum 
de  nuptiis  consobrinorum,  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leunclav.  in  the  Jus 
Gr.  and  Rom.  Lib.  iv.  p.  285.     TV.] 

(54)  The  works  of  St.  Bernard  fiave  been  splendidly  edited  by  Jo.  MabiUony, 
with  learned  prefaces  to  his  treatises,  containing  much  valuable  information ; 
and  an  appendix  containing  the  ancient  biographies  of  him  :  [printed  at  Paris, 
1666,  2  vol.  Fol.  and  8  vol.  8vo.  and  AD.  1690,  6  vol.— 5K.  Bernard  was  bom  of 
honorable  parentage,  at  Fontaine,  near  Dijon,  AD.  1091,  and  educated  at  Cha- 
tillon,  where  he  distinguished  himself  much  as  a  scholar.  At  the  ace  of  22,  he 
renounced  the  world  and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.  In  the  year  1115,  he  was 
created  abbot  of  the  newly  erected  monastery  of  CUUrval^  or  ClairxtatXy  in  the 
territory  of  Langres,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  acquired  an 
influence  almost  unbounded  throughout  Europe.  He  was  remarkably  austere  in 
his  mode  of  livings  and  wholly  aSworbed  in  practical  religion.    His  eloquence 
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pontiff,  whose  epistles  and  other  productions  contribute  to  illus- 
trate the  religion  and  discipline  ot  the  age.(d5)  Ansdm  of  La* 
on,  (56)  a  man  of  acutedess  and  a  skQful  dialectician.  By  him 
was  educated  Abelard^  famous  in  that  age,  for  the  acuteness  and 
elegance  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  his  dexterity 
as  a  disputant,  and'  the  misfortunes  which  befel  him.(d7)     Ood- 

was  bold,  thrilling,  and  irresistible ;  for,  his  conceptions  were  vivid,  bis  language 
clear  and  strong,  and  bis  zeal  determined  and  unyielding.  In  the  year  1127,  be 
attended  the  council  of  Trois,  and  did  much  to  procure  the  establishment  of  the 
order  of  knights  Templars.  From  the  year  1130,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  In- 
nocent II,  against  his  competitors ;  and  for  ten  years  supported  that  pontiflT,  and 
at  last  procur^  him  a  complete  triumph.  In  the  year  11 40,  be  assailed  Atfelard, 
and  contributed  much  to  destroy  his  reputation  and  influence,  and  to  reduce  bim 
to  a  state  of  wretchedness.  In  1146,  no  set  himself  to  rouse  Europe  to  a  new 
crusade,  and  actually  persuaded  the  king  of  France,  and  the  emperor  of  Germa- 
ny, to  march  large  armies  to  the  boly  land.  The  complete  failure  of  the  crusade, 
contrary  to  his  predictions,  much  lowered  his  reputation.  But  he  defended  him- 
self, by  ascribing  the  failure  to  the  sins  of  the  crusaders.  In  1147,  be  procured 
the  condemnation  of  the  heresy  of  Gilbert j  bishop  of  Poictiers.  The  same  year, 
he  assailed  the  Petroirusians,  and  drew  off  many  persons  from  that  heresy.  He 
also  attacked  and  routed  the  ApostoUci.  In  1151,  ne  exposed  the  arrogance  and 
pride  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  He  died  AD.  1153,  in  tbe  sixty-third  year  of  fats 
age ;  was  sainted ;  and  reported  to  have  wrought  innumerable  miracles,  both  be- 
fore and  afler  his  decease. — A  prolix  life  of  him,  was  written  b^  several  of  hia 
contemporaries.  The  best  modem  history  of  his  life,  is  that  ox  Att^.  Meander, 
Berlin  1813. 8vo.  in  German,  entitled  St.  Bernhard  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
Milner*s  life  of  Bernard,  which  makes  up  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  church  history 
of  the  twelfth  century,  is  worth  reading,  though  written  with  partiality.  His 
works  are  nearly  all  on  practical  religion,  and  consist  chiefly  of  letters  and  die- 
TV.] 


(55)  The  Epistles  of  Innocent  III,  were  republished  by  St^h.  BaJuze,  in  2  vol. 
Fol.  Paris  168^.  [He  was  pontiff  from  AI>.  1198,  to  1216;  and  will  be  noticed 
more  particularly,  in  the  following  century.  Besides  his  Letters,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  Tracts  and  Discourses,  chiefly  of  a  practical  and  devotional  character  ; 
also  a  commentary  on  the  seven  penitential  Psalms  ;  three  Books  on  contempt 
of  the  world ;  and  six  Books  on  tbe  mysteries  of  the  mass.  But  none  of  these 
are  now  of  much  value.  TV.] 
"  (56)  {Jhtselm  of  Laon,  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  Laon, 
about  AD.  ]103,  and  died  AD.  1117.  Abetard^  his  pupil,  represents  him  as  nei- 
ther learned,  nor  discriminatin||(,  but  a  man  full  of  words,  without  much  mean- 
inff.  (See  Abelard's  Hist,  of  his  own  sufferings,  c.  3.)  He  was  author  of  tbe 
Glossa  interlmefUiSj  or  interlinear  and  marginal  notes  to  the  old  and  new  Testa- 
ments, derived  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers ;  oflen  published  ;  e.  g.  Lugduni 
1526,  Antw.  1G34,  &c.  The  commentaries  on  Matthew  find  John,  on  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Canticles,  published  among  the  works  of 
Anadm  of  Canterbury,  are  by  some  ascribed  to  Anselm  of  Laon.     TV.] 

(57)  See  Peter  BayiCf  Dictionaire,  articj^  Abdard,  Tome  i.  p.  18.  and  Tome 
iii.  art.  Paradet^  p.  2174.  Jac.  Gervais,  Vie  de  Pierre  Abelard,  Abb^  do  Ruys, 
et  de  Heloisse.  Paris  1728.  2  vol.  8vo.  The  works  of  Abelarid,  comprised  in 
one  Tolume  4to.  were  published  by  Francis  Amboise,  Paris  1616.  But  a  collec- 
tion twice,  or  even  thrice  as  large,  might  be  made :  for,  cui  non  dictus  H}'la8  ? — 
[Abelard  yvaa  bom  of  noUe  parentage,  at  Palais  near  Nantes,  AD.  1079.  He 
first  studied  under  Roscdine,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Nominalists.  Distinguished 
as  a  scholar,  he  removed  to  Paris,  at  the  ago  of  20,  to  study  dialectics  under 
WilUam  de  Chamf)eaux.  AAer  a  while,  he  beean  to  dispute  with  his  teachei ; 
and,  as  many  of  his  fellow  students  awarded  to  him  the  victoiy  in  several  cases, 
his  master  became  jealous  of  him,  and  they  parted.  In  AD.  10119,  he  opened  a 
school  of  his  own  at  Melun,  10  leagues  from  Paris ;  and  his  school  being  throng- 
ed, he  removed  it  to  Corbcil,  to  be  nearer  Paris.  The  school  of  his  former  mas- 
ter, and  present  rival  declined  fiist.  But  soon  after,  the  health  ofAbdard  failed ; 
and  he  nad  to  retire  for  two  years.  On  resuming  his  school  at  Corbeil,  he  corh 
pletely  run  down  his  rival  Champeauz.    Abelard  neit  removed  to  Laon,  to  study 
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frey^  or  Oeoffry^  of  Vendome,  who  has  left  us  epistles  and  some 
dissertatioiis.(58)  Rupert  of  Duytz,  die  most  tamous  expositor 
of  the  scriptures  among  the  Latins  of  this  century ;  a  man  gene- 
rally of  a  sound  judgment,  and  not  destitute  of  imagination  and 
tasle.(59)    ffu^o  of  St.  Victor,  a  man  of  a  prolific  mind,  who 

theology  under  Jhudm,  Here  a^in  the  pupil  outshone  the  master)  and  bocamo 
his  rival.  He  now  came  to  Pans,  and  lectured  with  vast  applause,  on  theologj 
and  philosophy,  to  a  great  concourne  of  students  from  different  countries.  Bat 
now,  at  the  age  of  40,  he  seduced  the  celebrated  Heloise,  a  fatherless  girl  of  18, 
who  was  placed  under  his  instruction.  She  bore  him  a  son ;  and  to  pacifjr  her 
onra^^  relatives,  he  privately  married  her.  She,  however,  denied  the  marriage, 
lest  It  should  destroy  his  prospects  in  tbe  church ;  and  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Her  uncle  now  hired  ruffians,  who  entered  his  chamber  by  night,  and  inflicted 
on  his  person  a  disgraceful  and  cruel  mutilation.  Heloise  then  took  the  vail,  and 
Abelard  became  a  monk  at  St.  Denys.  He  now  resumed  lecturing,  and  also 
published  his  "  Theology."  This  work  brought  on  him  the  charge  of  heresy, 
and  was  burned  by  order  of  the  council  of  Soisons,  AD.  1121. — Still  Ahdurd  was 
popular  as  a  lecturer.  But  having  asserted,  that  St.  Denys  the  founder  of  the 
church  at  Paris,  was  not  tbe  Dionysius  of  Athens,  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  a  new  persecution  commenced  ;  and  he  retired  from  St.  Denys,  AD.  1122, 
to  a  ibrest  near  Nogent  in  Champagne,  where  he  lived  in  retirement.  But  stu- 
dents gathering  around  him  there,  a  new  monastery  grew  up,  called  that  of  the 
Paradet.  He  had  now  six  hundred  pupils.  Next,  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  St. 
Gildas  de  Ruys,  near  Vannes,  where  he  spent  many  years.     The  convent  of  Ar- 

Snteuil,  where  Heloise  was,  being  dispersed,  Abdard  gave  her  the  convent  of 
e  Paraclet,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life,  a  devout  Abbess.  Now  the 
famous  correspondence  between  Abelard  and  Heloiae  took  place ;  a  correspond- 
ence which  Mr.  Pope  has  transformed  and  altered  greativ,  in  his  poetic  version. 
Abelard  was  again  accused  of  heresy,  by  St.  Bernard  andi  others,  appealed  to  the 
pope,  was  condemned  unheard,  set  out  for  Rome  AD.  1140,  reached  Clugny, 
where  Peter  the  Venerable  received  him  kindly,  procured  from  tlie  pope  his  ac- 
quittal, and  also  effected  a  reconciliayon  between  nim  and  St.  Bernard.  Abelard 
passed  two  years  at  Clugni,  with  reputation  for  piety  and  learning,  and  delivered 
acceptable  lectures,  though  in  declining  health.  He  died  there,  in  1142,  aged 
sixty-three  years;  The  Teamed  and  candid  Du  Piny  in  his  lives  of  eccles.  Au- 
thors, cent.  xii.  ch.  vii.  after  examining  the  14  charges  of  erroneous  doctrine  im- 
puted to  him,  pronounces  them  all  false,  or  frivolous,  except  the  two  following, 
namely,  the  eleventh,  that  the  Jews  who  crucified  Christ,  aid  no  sin  by  that  act; 
and  the  twclflh,  that  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  belonged  only' to  the  in- 
spired apostles,  and  extended  only  to  the  church  militant.  Tlie  Catholics,  gene- 
rally, accordiag  to  Bayle,  have  been  less  severe  upon  Abclard'i  character,  than 
the  Protestants.  His  seduction  of  his  pupil  all  must  condemn.  It  appears  also, 
that  he  was  both  vain  and  selfisli.  Neither  do  his  writings  display  those  master- 
ly talents,  which  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  would  lead  us  to  expect. — His  print- 
ea  Works  contain  four  Epistles  to  Heloise  j  seven  Epistles  to  others ;  a  history  of 
his  life,  till  AD.  1134;  his  apology,  or  confession  of  faith;  expositions  of  tha 
Lord's  i>rayer,  the  apostle's  creed,  and  the  Athanasian  creed ;  a  reply  to  aueriea 
of  Heloise;  a  tract  against  heresies;  Commentaries  on  Romans,  in  five  Books; 
thirty-two  sermons ;  directions  for  the  nuns  of  the  Paraclete  :  and  his  Introduc- 
tion to  Theology,  in  three  Books.     TV*.] 

(58)  [Godfrey  was  abbot  of  Vendome  from  AD.  1093,  till  afler  AD.  1139. 
He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  Urban  II.  who  created  him  a  cardinal ;  and  held 
an  extelisive  correspondence  with  pontiffs,  cardinals,  and  bishops.    His  Works,  - 
compiising,  epistles  in  five  books,  1&  tracts  and  15  sermons,  were  published  by 
Joe.  Sirmondj  Paris  1610.  8vo.  and  then  in  the  Bibliolh.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxi.     2V.J 

(59)  Concerning  Rupert  of  Duytz,  ([Tuitiensis,)  besides  the  common  historians, 
Jo.  MabUUmytreaXa  particularly,  in  his  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.p.  19,  20,  42, 
144,168,  261,282,296;  and  also  states  the  controversies  into  which  he  waa 
brought.  [Rupert  was  a  German  monk  of  St.  Laurence,  near  Leige,  and  then 
abbot  of  Duytz  near  Cologne.  He  commenced  author,  AD.  1111,  and  died  1135. 
He  was  known  as  a  polemic,  in  his  day  ;  and  was  accused  of  not  holding  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  but  perhaps  falsely.  He  ia  chiefly  known  to  ua 
as  a  commentator  on  nearly  the  whole  bible  ;  but  he  also  wrote  12  books  on  the 
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has  written  on  nearly  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  then  culti- 
vated, both  sacred  and  profane,  and  who  has  said  many  things 
well.(60)  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  the  coryphaeus  of  the  mystics 
of  that  age ;  whose  Area  mystica,  19  particular,  containing  the 
marrow  of  this  sort  of  wisdom,  was  received  with  avidity.(61) 
Honorius  of  Autun,  a  theologian  and  philosopher  not  without  re- 
putation.(62)  Gratiauy  a  monk,  to  whom  canon  law  was  indebt- 
ed for  a  new  form  and  higher  respectability.(63)  William  of 
Rheims,  who  composed  various  tracts,  to  subserve  the  cause  of 
J)iety.(64)  Peter  Lombard^  often  called  Master  of  the  sentences^ 
because  he  collected  and  arranged  scientifically  the  theological 
opinions  and  decisions  of  the  Latin  fathers.(65)     Gilbert  Porrc'- 

ritee  of  worahip  through  the  year ;  on  the  conflagration  of  Dnytz ;  contemplations 
on  death,  2  hooka ;  tracts  on  the  will  and  omnipotence  of  God ;  the  lives  of  §ome 
taints,  ifH.  His  woiks  have  been  repeatedly  printed;  e.  g.  Paris  1638.  ii.  Tomi 
Folio.     TV.] 

(60)  See  the  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  vii.  p.  661.  His  works  were  printed  to- 
gether, in  iii.  volumes  Fol.  Rouen  1648  Derlangius  has  written  expressly  of 
film,  in  his  Diss,  de  Hugone  a  S.  Victore,  Helmet.  1746.  4to.  Add  Marteiu's 
VoyaM  Litteraire,  Tom.  ii.  p.  91,  92.  [Hu^o  of  St.  Victor  was  bom  AD.  109(>; 
but  whether  at  Ypres  in  the  Netherlands,  or  m  lower  Saxony,  has  been  contested. 
He  was  an  Augustinian  canon  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  at  Paris^  where  he 
died  AD.  1140,  aged  44.  So  fully  did  he  enter  into  the  theological  views  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  so  exactly  did  he  express  them  in  his  writings,  that  he  was  called 
AtLgustin^  the  Second,  and  also  the  Mouth  of  AtgustiM.  He  commented  largely 
^n  all  parts  of  the  bible,  wrote  on  Dionysms  Areop.  and  composed  many  tracts 
and  works  on  philosophical,  theological,  and  practical  subjects.  But  a  conside- 
Table  part  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him,  and  published  as  bis,  have  been  adjudged 
to  other  authors.     TV.] 

(61)  Gallia  Christiania,  Tom.  vii.  p.  669.  [Richard  of  St.  Victor  was  a  Scotch- 
man, but  spent  his  life  at  Paris,  being  first  a  regular  canon,  and  then  for  9  years, 

Srior  of  St.  Victor,  near  the  walls  at  Paris,  till  his  death,  AD.  1173.  He  was  the 
itimate  friend  of  St.  Bernard^  and  of  Hugo  of  St.  Victor.  His  writings  are  nu- 
merous tracts  and  treatises  on  practical  and  experimental  religion,  and  on  bibii- 
oal  and  theological  subjects ;  in  all  of  which  lie  spiritualizes  almost  continual- 
ly. The  best  edition  of  his  works,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Rouen  1650,  in  ii.  vol. 
Folio.     2V.] 

(62)  This  celebrated  writer  is  usually  called  Honorius  of  Autun;  but  Joe.  U 
Btuf  has  shewn,  that  he  was  a  German ;  in  his  Diss,  sur  I'Histoire  Fran^oise, 
Tome  i.  p.  254.  [He  was  a  presbyter  and  schoolmaster  in  the  church  of  Aatun 
in  Burgundia,  and  flourished  about  AD.  1130.  His  works  are,  an  account  of  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  compiled  from  Jerome,  Gennadius,  Isidore,  and  Beda;  com- 
mentaries on  the  books  or  Solomon  ;  a  dialogue  on  predestination  and  free  will ; 
Gemmae  animae,  or  on  the  mass  and  its  ceremonies  ;  on  the  visible  creation,  ill. 
books;  Elucidarium;  on  Heresies;  on  the  philosophy  of  the  world,  iv.  books; 
on  the  properties  of  the  sun  ;  a  catalogue  of  the  popes";  all  published  in  the  bibli- 
oth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xx.  besides  many  pieces  never  published.     TV.] 

m)  [See  note  (17)  p.  257.] 

r64)  [IVmiam  of  Rheims  was,  perhaps,  first  a  monk  of  Clairvaux  under  Berruirdy 
and  certainly  was  abbot  of  St.Thiery  near  Rheims,  and  then,  during  9  years, abbot 
of  St.  Nicosius  at  Rheims.  In  the  year  1153,  he  resigned  his  abbacy,  and  became 
a  Cistercian,  in  the  monastery  of  Signi.  His  works  are  de  vita  solaUria  Liber ; 
Speculum  fidei ;  Enigma  fiaei ;  Mcditationum  Liber ;  de  conteniplando  Deo, 
Liber;  de  natura  corporis  et  animi  Libri  ii.  Disputatio  contra  Petrum  Abaelar- 
dum;  de  erroribus  Guliclmi  de  eonchis.  Liber;  de  sacramento  altaris  Tracta- 
tus ;  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum ;  Comroentarius  in  Epist.  ad  Romanes ; 
and  de  vita  Sti  Bemardi,  Liber.  All,  except^the  lost,  are  in  the  Bibliotb.  Cister- 
ciensis,  Tom.  iv.     TV  ] 

(65)  Gallia  christiania,  Tom.  vii.  p.  68.  [Peter  Lombard  was  born  at  a  village 
near  Novana  in  Lornbardy;  whence  his  surname  of  Lombard.     He  first  studied 
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tanus,  a  theologian  and  philosopher, -who  is  said  to  have  explain- 
ed  some  pomts  in  theology  erroneously^66)  William  of  Aux- 
erre,  much  celebrated  for  his  Summa  Theologica,  or  system  of 
theology  .(67)  Peter  of  Blois,  whose  epistles  and  numerous  tracts 
are  still  read  with  some  advantage.(68)  John  of  Salisbury,  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning,  who  united  eloquence  with  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology ;  as  is  manifest  from  his  Metalogicus 
and  his  books  de  nugis  curialium.(69)     Peter  Comestory  author 

at  Bologna,  and  then  went  to  France  to  study  theolocy^  bein|;  recommended  to 
the  notice  and  kind  offices  of  St,  Bernard.  At  Paris,  ne  acquired  high  reputation 
as  early  as  AD.  1141 ;  was  made  professor  of  divinity  there ;  and  1150,  bishop 
of  Pans,  till  his  death,  AD.  1164.  Besides  his  notes  or  commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  and  his  collections  from  the  fathers  on  tlie  epistles  of  Paul,  he  composed 
a  very  celebrated  system  of  diviiuty,  extracted  fi^m  the  fathers,  especially  from 
HUartfj  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  entitled  the  Sentences,  and  divided  into 
four  books.  This  work  was  the  text  book  in  theology  for  some  ages ;  and  in  its 
general  arran|;ements,  has  served  for  a  model,  nearly  to  the  present  day.  The 
basis  of  his  distribution  is  the  maxim  of  Aupistine,  tnat  all  knowledge  is,  either 
of  things,  or  of  signs;  and  that  things  are  divisible  into  such  as  are  to  be  enjoyed^ 
and  such  as  are  to  be  used.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  book,  he  treat?  of  things 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed;  viz.  God,  the  supreme  good  of  man,  his  nature,  attri- 
butes, and  subsistence  in  three  persons.  In  the  second  book,  be  treats  of  things 
to  be  used;  viz.  the  creation,  its  production  by  the  power  of  God ;  the  formation 
of  angels,  and  men,  the  apostacy  of  aneels,  and  the  fall  of  man ;  of  grace  and 
tree  will,  original  and  actual  sin ;  &c.  In  the  third  book,  he  treats  of  the  incar- 
nation and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  redemption,  faith,  chanter,  and  good  works,  as  con- 
ditions of  salvation.  The  fourth  book  treats  of  the  signs  or  sacraments  of  the 
church ;  except  that  in  the  seven  last  sections,  he  treats  of  the  day  of  jud^ent 
and  the  future  state.  See  Du  Pin*s  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiqaes ;  century  xii.  cap. 
XV.     TV.] 

(66)  ICHlbert  de  la  Porr^e,  (Porretanus,)  was  a  Frenchman  of  Aquitain,  rector 
of  the  school  at  Paris,  canon,  and  AD.  1141 ,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  till  his  death, 
AD.  1154.  This  distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher  advanced  some  views  in 
theology,  and  particularly  respecting  the  Trinity,  which  were  new  and  strance 
to  his  cotemporaiies,  and  which  caused  him  to  be  charged  with  heresy.  See  tne 
next  chanter,  §  11.  His  notes  on  the  Psalms,  commentaries  on  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  ana  treatise  on  the  Trinity,  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript.  All  that  has 
been  published,  is  his  epistle  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Florentius,  appended  to  the 
Works  of  Guibert,  by  Dachery.     Tr.] 

(67)  Le  Boe^fy  Diss,  sur  la  somme  Theologique  de  Guilaume  d'  Auxerre;  in 
P.  Motet's  Continuation  des  Memoires  d'  Histoire  et  de  Litterature,  Tome  iii.  P. 
ii^p.  317.  [He  was  archdeacon  of  Beanvais,  and  died  at  Rome,  AD.  1230. 
Scm.  But,  Schroeckh  (Kircheneesch.  vol.  xzviii.  p.  157.)  places  him  near  the 
end  of  tlie  thirteenth,  century.     i>.] 

(68)  \^Peter  of  Blois,  TBlaeseuslR.)  was  born  at  Blois,  studied  the  Kberal  arts  at 
Paris,  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna,  and  theology  at  Chartres  Under  John  of 
Salisburv.  Perhaps  he  was  made  a  canon  at  Chartres.  In  1167,  be  went  to  Si- 
cily, and  became  tutor,  and  afterwards  secretary,  to  WiUiam  II,  king  of  Sicily. 
Soon  after,  on  the  banishment  of  bis  friend  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  he  return- 
ed to  France,  and  was  invited  over  to  England,  where  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Bath,  archdeacon  of  London,  and  chancellor  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
After  a  life  of  industry  and  virtue,  he  died  in  England,  AD.  1200.  His  works 
consisting  of  183  epistles,  65  sermons,  and  17  tracts  on  various  subjects  then  ex- 
citing interest,  was  published,  Paris  1667,  Fol.  He  also  continued  the  history 
bf  Ingulphus  of  Croyland,  to  the  year  1118.  Several  other  works  of  his  are  lost. 
See  Shi  Pin,  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  Cent.  xii.  ch.  xi.     TV.]    • 

(69)  \John  of  Salisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  one  of  the  brigbest  geniuses  of 
the  age.  He  was  a  pupil  ofAbelard,  in  life,  and  aAerwards  an  intimate  friend 
of  Thomas  Becket,  wfiom  he  accompanied  in  his  exile  for  seven  yean  ;  but  he 
disapproved  of  Becket' s  resisUnce  to  the  ki^of  England.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land; but  on  the  death  of  Becket,  AD.  117S,  he  again  went  to  France ;  and  in 
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of  the  Historia  Scholastica,  or  that  epitome  of  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  old  and  new  testaments,  which  was  formerly  studied 
by  the  youth  in  the  schools.(70)  The  names  and  merits  of  the 
other  I^tin  writers  may  be  learned  from  the  works  devoted  to 
this  subject.(71) 

1179,  was  made  bUhop  of  Chartros,  where  be  died,  three  vears  aAer.  Hiaworka 
are,  Pdycratieus,  or  on  the  Fopperies  of  courtiers,  in  eignt  booka;  in  which  be 
diralajra  mach  knowledge  of  the  world,  great  wit,  and  very  iuat  viewa  of  men 
ana  tbinga ;  Metalogicwny  in  four  books,  an  acute  and  learned  treatise  on  logic, 

Sbilolog^,  and  philosophy  ;  the  life  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ;  aeveral  hun- 
reds  ofepistlea ;  and  a  commentary  on  PauKs  epistles.  These  works  have  been 
published  separately  ;  but  never  all  together.  IV.] 
.  (70)  [P^ter  Comestor,  was  a  native  of  Troyes,  and  a  pricat  and  dean  in  that 
citj;  then  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Toward  the  close  of  life  he  re- 
tired to  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor,  where  he  died  AD.  W^.  Numerous  manU' 
•cript  sermons  of  his  still  exist.  Historia  Scholastica  is  a  biblical  history  of  th« 
wond,  from  the  creation,  to  the  end  of  the  book  of  Acts,  in  sixteen  books.  TV.] 
.  (71)  [The  Latin  writers  of  this  century  omitted  by  Dr,  Mosheim,  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

GuSerty  or  Gislobert,  surnamed  Crirpiny  a  monk  of  Bee,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  century.  He  travelled  to  Rome,  and  had  a  dispute  with  a  Jew,  which  he 
afterwards  committed  to  writing,  and  entitled  de  Fide  ecclesiae  contra  Judaeos. 
He  also  wrote  contra  Judaeos  Liber ;  and  a  groat  number  of  Homiliea,  which  are 
still  preserved  in  manuscript.    He  died  AD.  1117. 

Leo  Marsicanus,  Librarian  of  Monte  Cassino,and  cardinal  deacon,  AD.  1101. 
lie  died  after  AD.  1115,  having  been  very  active  and  devoted  to  the  holy  aee. 
He  left  a  chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Cassino  in  three  Books,  from  the  time  of 
8t  Benedictf  to  AD.  1055:  also  some  sermons  and  Uvea  of  saints  which  were  ne- 
ver publi^ed. 

GuiJbertf  or  Gilbert^  abbot  of  St.  Mary  at  Nogent,  in  Laon  ;  flourished  AD.  1101, 
and  died  AD.  1124.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the  composition  of  sermons ;  Morals 
on  Job;  de  Pignoribus  sanctorum,  Libri  iii,  several  other  traota;  and  Gesta  Dei 
per  Francos,  or  History  of  the  crusades,  from  their  commencement,  to  AD.  1100, 
in  nine  Books;  publisned  in  Bonearsius'  Collection, Tom.  i. 

Rohertf  a  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Remi^us,  at  Rheims.  He  was  in  the  fint 
ciusade;  and  wrote  a  history  of  it,  from  AD.  1095,  to  1099,  in  nine  Books;  ex- 
tant in  Boncarsius'  Collection,  Tom.  i. 

HvgOy  abbot  of  St.  Flavinius,  in  Burgundy ;  flourished  AD.  1101.  He  wrote 
Cfaronicon  Virdunense,  in  two  Parts ;  the  first,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  AD. 
1002,  and  the  second,  to  AD.  1102,  published  by  Lahbiy  Bibliotb  Nov.  M.  S. 
Tome  i. 

RodidphMg  Ardensy  chaplain  to  WUlium  IV,  duke  of  Aquitain,  AD.  UOl.  He 
left  sermons  on  the  lessons  for  the  year;  published,  Cologne  1604.  2  vol.  8vo. 

Tkeodoric  abbot  of  St.  Trudo,  in  the  diocess  of  Laon,  who  died  in  exile,  at  Ghent, 
AD.  1107.    He  wrote  the  Life  of  St.  Trudo;  and  of  four  or  five  other  saints. 

Sigrebtrt  Qemblacensis,  a  monk  and  writer  at  Gemblours,  AD.  1101,  a  partiacan 
of  the  emperor  Henry  /F,  in  his  contests  with  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle, 
from  AD.  381 ,  where  Jerome  ends,  to  AD.  1112;  printed  among  the  Scriptores  Ger- 
manici,  Francf.  1585.  Fol.  and  by  Aub.  Mir<ieu8y  Antw.  IGOd.  also  de  Scriptoribus 
eccleaiasticis ;  Epistola  pro  ecclesiis  Leodienso  etCameracensi.adv.  £p.  Posefto- 
Ue  Papae ;  a  life  of  SLtebert  king  of  France ;  and  some  lives  or  saints.    He  >died 

AD.  ma. 

Jidnothy  an  English  or  Danish  Augustinian  monk,  of  Canterbury ;  who  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Denmark,  and  about  AD.  1105,  wrote  the  life  and  passion  of 
Si,  Ccntttta,  king  of  Denmark. 

Odo  of  Cambray,  a  schoolmaster  at  Orleans,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  cho- 
sen bishop  of  Cambray  AD.  1105,  but  refused  investiture  from  the  emperor  Henry 
IV.  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  canon  of  the  mass ;  and  several  other  tractsj; 
extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxi. 

Petrus  MfonMUMy  once  Moses^  a  distini^shed  Spanish  Jew.  After  his  con- 
T«rsion,  AD.  1106,  he  wrote  a  dialogue  against  the  jews ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum* 
Tom.  xxi. 

St^ken  Hardimgy  an  English  monk  of  Sherburn.    He  travelled  in  Scotland, 
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France,  and  Italy  $  became  first  a  Benedictine,  then  a  Cistercian,  in  France,  where 
he  was  made  abbot,  AD.  1109,  and  died  AD.  1134.  He  composed  /egulationa 
ibr  the  Cistercians,  and  some  other  monastic  pieces. 

Petar^  OrossoUmus  or  ChrysolanuSf  archbishop  of  Milan,  AD.  1110—1116, 
which  office  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate.  He  was  sent  as  a  papal  legate  to 
Constantinople ;  and  has  leA  us  an  oration,  addressed  to  the  Greek  emperor, 
Alexius  ComnemtSf  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  extant,  Latin,  in  Bo* 
roniuf,  Annal.  ann.  1115,  and  Greek  and  Latin,  m  Leo  AUai.  Oithod.  Graeca, 
Tom.  i. 

GiUe,  or  Gilldfert,  an  Irish  bishop,  who  died  AD.  1139.  He  has  left  us  Li- 
bellas  de  statu  ecclesiae ;  et  Epistolae  U.  in  Usker's  Epistolar.  Hibemicar.  Syl- 
looe,  p.  77. 

B^ptngosusy  abbot  of  St.  Maximin,  without  the  walls,  Treves;  flourished  about 
AD.  1110.  He  wrote  de  laude  et  inventione  crucis  Dominicae;  and  several  mo- 
nastic discourses ;  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xii. 

Franco  J  a  schooli^aster,  Benedictine  monk,  and  abbot,  at  Laon ;  about  AD. 
1111.  He  wrote  de  gratia  Dei  Libri  xii,  (in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  Tom.  xxi.)  and 
some  other  pieces^  among  which  was  a  tract  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
another  on  the  principles  of  arithmetic. 

John,  archbisnop  or  Lyons,  who,  AD.  1112,  had  a  contest  with  his  suffragan* 
respecting  lay-investitures,  which  be  wished  to  suppress.  His  epistle  to  them  od 
the  subject,  is  in  Hardtun*8  Concilia,  Tom.  vi.  P.  li.  p.  1919. 

Stephen  I.  bishop  of  Augsburg,  AD.  1113—1129 ;  and  then  a  monk  of  Clug- 
ni.  He  wrote  a  trabt  de  sacramento  altaris  d^c.  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom. 
xx.  p.  1872. 

Baldric,  a  native  of  Orleans,  and  a  monk  and  abbot  at  Angers,  AD.  1095;  and 
archbishop  of  Dol,  AD.  1114—1131.  He  wrote  Historia  Hierosolymatana,  in  4 
Books.  It  is  a  history  of  the  first  crusade,  from  AD.  1095,  to  1100 ;  and  is  extant 
among  the  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  and  among  the  Historici  Francici  of  Duchesne^ 
Tom.  iv.  He  wrote  also  the  life  of  Hugo,  archbi^op  of  Rouen;  and  the  life  of 
■RoWt  d' Arbrissell.  founder  of  the  order  of  FontevTaud. 

Eamulph,  a  monk  of  Beauvais,  whom  Lanfranc  invited  over  to  England,  where* 
he  was  successively  prior  of  Canterbury,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  bishop  of 
Rochester ;  and  died  AD.  1124,  aged  H4.  He  wrote  de  incestis  conjugiis,  ana  d* 
oorpore  et  sanguine  Domini ;  in  Dachery's  Spicileg.  Tom.  ii. 

Uermann,  a  converted  German  Jew,  of  Cfologne,  who  was  persecuted  by  hi* 
unbelieving  fnends,  became  a  canon,  was  contemporary  with  i&t,  Bernard^, 
and  an  intimate  of  Rupert  of  Duytz.  He  has  lefl  a  tract  respecting  his  own  con* 
version ;  published  by  Bened.  Carpzoo,  Lips.  1687. 


Geiasius  II,  pope,  AD.  1118 — 1119.  He  was  nobl^  born  at  Cajeta,  in  Naples^ 
educated  at  Monte  Cassino,  made  chancellor  and  cardmal  deacon  at  Rome.  He  had 
to  fight  for  St.  Peter's  chair,  and  to  abandon  Rome ;  and  died  in  France.  He  haa 
left  us  six  epistles,  and  a  life  of  St.  Erasmus. 

Florentinus,  called  Bravomus,  an  English  monk  of  Worcester,  who  died  AIX. 
1118.  That  year,  he  completed  his  chronicle,  fi*om  the  creation  to  AD.  1118 ; 
chiefly  borrowed  from  Martanus  Seotus;  he  also  wrote  a  genealogy  of  the  Eoglieh 
kings;  both  published,  Lond.  1592.  4to. 

CaUietus  II,  pope,  AD.  1119—1124.  has  left  us  35  epistles,  published  in  tha 
collections  of  councils,  besides/Eve  more,  in  Baluze,  Miscell.  Tom.  ii.  and  fira 
sermons,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xx. 

Guigo,  or  Giado,  of  Dauphiny,  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  prior,  who  flouriafaad. 
AD.  1120.  He  wrote  Scale  Claustralium,  seu  de  modo  orandi ;  several  epistles  ; 
a  life  of  St.  Hugo  of  Gratianopolis,  Slc. 

Rodulph,  abbot  of  St  Trudo,  near  Laon ;  about  AD.  1120.  He  wrote  Chroni- 
con  monasterii  Sti  Trudonis,  in  13  Books;  published  by  Dachery,  Spicileg. Tom. 
vii ;  also  a  life  of  St.  lietbert,  bishop  of  Cambray  ;  ibid. 

Albert,  or  Alberic,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Aix,  AD.  11^.  He  wrote,  firom 
the  account  of  others,  Historia  Hierosalymatanae  expeditionis  sub  Godefrido 
Bullionaeo  et  aliis,  in  twelve  Books ;  a  very  good  history  of  the  first  cm- 
•ade,  from  AD.  1095,  to  1120 ;  published  by  Bongairsius,  Gesta  Dei  per  Franooe. 
Tom.  i.  p.  184, 

Guaterius,  or  Galterius,  styled  the  Chancellor,  a  Frenchman,  AD.  1120.  Ha 
wrote  a  history  of  the  capture  of  Antioch  by  the  christians,  AD.  1115;  and  thair 
loss  of  it,  in  1119,  when  Guaterius  himself  was  taken  prisoner ;  extant  in  tha 
Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Tom.  i.  p.  441. 
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Hugo,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Fleuiy,  AD.  1120.  He  wrote  a  chronicoiiy  in  six 
Books,  from  Kinus  king  of  Assyria,  to  Lewis  tlie  Meek,  AD.  840  :  and  an  Epi- 
logue, embracing  the  transactions  of  Lewis  the  Meek :  also  two  Books  de  regia 
potestate,  et  sacerdotal i  dignit^te. 

Robert,  surnamed  Retensis,  an  English  stadent  and  traveller,  who  flourished 
AD.  1120.  He  travelled  through  France,  Ital^,  Dalmatia,  and  Greece,  into  Syria, 
where  he  stayed  long,  and  acquired  the  Arabic  language.  Keturoing,  he  settled 
in  Spain,  studied  astrology,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Pam peluna.  He  abridged 
the  koran ,  and  translated  it  into  Latin.  Hutt  pronounces  the  translation  a  wretch- 
ed one. 

EadmeTf  Edmer,  Ediner,  or  Edmund,  an  English  Benedictine  monk,  of  Canter- 
bury ;  the  pupil,  and  friend,  and  biographer  ofJtnseim,  archbishop  of  Canterburr. 
He  flourished  AD.  1121  ;  and  was  for  a  time  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland ; 
but  resigned  the  see,  about  AD.  1124,  and  spent  his  old  age  at  Canterbury.  He 
wrote  Historia  Novorum,  sive  suisaeculi,  in  six  Books,  from  AD.  1066,  to  1122  ( 
which  has  been  highly  extolled ;  the  life  of  St.  Ansdm,  in  two  Books;  and  a  few 
tracts  on  moral  sumects.  All  the  above  are  printed  with  the  works  of  Ansdm, 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Wilfrid,  archbisnop  of  York  ;  extant  in  Mabillony^ 
ActaSanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  Saecul.  iii.  P.  i.  Numerous  other  tracts,  historical  and 
religious,  are  said  to  exist  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Cnristi  College, 
Cambridge. 

Peter  Maurice,  the  Venerable,  born  of  a  noble  French  family  ;  first  a  soldier^ 
and  then  a  monk  of  Clusni,  where  he  was  abbot  from  AD.  Il23  to  1156.  Pon- 
tius, the  former  abbot  of  Clugni,  gave  him  trouble,  during  the  first  years  of  bis 
abbacv.  In  1126,  be  commenced  preaching  and  writing  against  Peter  de  Bruis. 
In  1140,  herreceived  Melard,  and  reconciled  both  Bernard  and  the  pope  to  him. 
He  viiited  Italy  on  important  business,  in  1145,  and  1150,  and  was  hignly  honor- 
ed by  pope  Eugene,  and  the  citizens  of  Rome.  He  wrote  Epistolorum  Libri  vi. 
Tracts  against  the  Jews ;  against  heresies,  and  Islamism ;  against  the  Petrobro- 
aians;  on  the  transfiguration  of  Christ;  on  a  translation  of  the  Koran,  procured 
hy  him  ;  and  a  few  other  pieces;  all  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Chiniacensis,  Pa- 
ns  1614,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxii. 

Fukkerius  Camotensis,  a  monk,  or  presbyter,  who  accompanied  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy,  in  the  first  crusade  ;  ot  which  he  wrote  a  history,  entitled  Gesta 
Francorum  Hierusalem  peregrinantium,  ab  anno  1095,  ad  annum  usque  1124, 
composed  in  a  coarse  style.     It  was  published,  imperfect^  in  the  Gesta  Dei  per 
Francos ;  and  complete,  in   Duchesne's  Scriptores  Francici,  Paris  1G40.  Tonx. 
iv   p.  816. 
Honorius  //,  pope,  AD.  1124 — 1130,  has  lefl  us  eleven  epistles. 
Herteus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  ofDol,  AD.  1130,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
epistles  of  Paul ;  attributed  to  St.  Anselm,  and  printed  among  bis  works. 
iwnoeent  //,  pope,  AD.  1130—1143,  has  left  us  fifty  epistles. 
SimeoUf  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford,  where  ne  taught  philosophy  and 
theology.     Afterwards,  he  became  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  praecentor  in  the 
cathedral  of  Durham.    Here  he  examined  carefully  the  remams  of  the  library, 
which  the  Danes  had  much  injured ;  and  collecting  materials  from  every  quarter, 
became  an  author.     He  flourished  AD.  1130;  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  church 
.  of  Durham,  from  AD.  635,  to  1090 ;  which  another  band  continued  to  AD.  1154 ; 
a  tract  concerning  the  archbishops  of  York;  another,  on  the  siege  of  Durham ; 
and  a  history  of  the  English  and  Danish  kings,  from  AD.  730,  to  1130 ;  which 
John  de  Hexam  continued  to  1155,  and  from  which  Roger  Hoveden  took  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  history.    These  works  of  Simeon  wer^  pubiislied  by  Jioisdeny 
in  his  scriptores  x.  Anglici,  Lond.  1652. 

^i^er,  a  deacon  and  schoolmaster  at  Liege,  during  many  years,  and  then  a 
monk  of  Clugni,  under  Peter  Maurice.  He  flourished  AD.  1130;  and  wrote  de 
Sacramento  corporis  et  sanguinis  Domini,  ad  versus  Berengarium,  Libri  iii.  extant 
in  the  Biblioth.  JPatrum.  Tom.  xxi.  besides  some  other  things,  not  published. 

Wiiliam  of  Malmbury,  was  a  nativeof  Somersetshire,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
librarian  and  preceptor  of  the  monastery  of  Malmburv,  where  he  flourished,  firom 
1130,  to  1143.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  kings  of  England,  in^otf  books,  from 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  AD.  449,  to  the  20th  year  of  Henry  L  AD.  1137 : 
a  continuation  of  it  in  tvxf  hooks,  to  AD.  1143 ;  a  history  of  the  English  bishops, 
ftom  tlie  arrival  of  Augustine,  to  his  own  times,  in  four  books.  These  worka 
were  collected  and  published,  by  SariUe,  Lond.  1596.  Fol.  and  Francf.  1601. 
His  life  of  St.  Mdkdm,  bishop  of  Sherburn,  is  in  MabiUony's  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord. 
Beaed.  Saecul.  i.  p.  i.  Some  other  works  of  this  celebrated  English  historian,  are 
said  lo  exist  siill  in  manuscript. 
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PkUip,  bishop  of  TarenUim,  from  AD.  1136,  to  1138,  when  he  was  doposed 
fox  not  adhering  to  P^ter  LeaniSy  the  aotipope,  went  to  France,  and  became  a 
monk  at  Clairvauz,  under  St.  Bernard.  In  1150,  he  was  made  prior,  and  1156, 
abbot  of  a  convent  in  the  dioceas  of  Chartres;  which  however  he  resigned  before 
his  death,  and  returned  to  Clairvaux.  He  has  lefl  us  twentv'-five  epistles ;  pub- 
lished by  ChaHes  du  Viach,  subjoined  to  his  Scriptores  Ordinis  Cisterciensis 
p.  336. 

PeUTj  born  at  Rome,  AD.  1110,  a  student  and  monk  at  Monte  Cassino,  AD. 
1115 — 1137,  then  legate  to  the  emperor  Lotharivs,  who  employed  him  at  his 
court  till  bis  death.  He  wrote  de  viris  illustribus  monasterii  Casinensis  Libri 
ii.  Liber  quartus  Cbronici  Casinensis  (AD.  1086 — 1138,)  de  notis  literarium  Ro- 
manorum  ;  besides  numerous  tracts  never  published. 

Chierricj  a  disciple  of  St.  Bemardy  a  canon  and  schoolmaster  at  Tours,  and 
then  a  Cistercian  abbot  in  the  diocess  of  Rheims;  died  AD.  1157.  He  wrote  ser- 
mons on  the  lessons  for  the  y«ar;  printed  in  ap  appendix  to  the  works  of  Ber- 
nard, and  in  the  Bibliotb.  Patrum,  Tom.  zxiii. 

PkUxp  Hervengf  called  EletmosynarnUy  abbot  of  Good  Hope  in  Hainault,  AD. 
1140;  died  1160.  He  wrote  twenty -one  epistles;  a  mystic  commentary  on  the 
Canticles ;  Morals  on  the  Canticles ;  on  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  ;  on  the  fall  of 
man ;  on  the  condemnation  of  Solomon ;  six  tracts  on  the  dignity  and  virtues  of 
clergymen;  a  life  oi  Augustine',  and  lives  of  eight  other  samts;  all  published. 
Douay,  1620.  Fol. 

Orkeric  VitaliSf  an  Englishman,  born  at  Attingham,  AD.  1075,  sent  to  Nor- 
mandy at  the  age  of  11,  where  he  became  a  monk,  deacon,  and  presbyter,  and 
flourished  about  AD.  1140.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  12  books, 
from  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  AD.  1142 ;  published  by  Du  Chesne,  among  his  Scrip- 
tores  Normanici,  Paris  1619,  Fol.  p.  321. 

Amulph,  bishop  of  Luxen,  in  Normandy,  AD.  1141.  He  accompanied  Lewis 
kinc  of  France  in  his  crusade  to  Palestine,  AD.  1147;  was  made  papal  legate  to 
Ei^and,  in  1160,  and  much  emptcw^ed  in  public  business,  till  near  his  death,  AD. 
11^.  Many  of  his  sermons,  epistles,  and  epigramms,  were  published  at  Paris, 
1585.  8vo.  and  then  in  the  Bibhoth,  Patrum,  Tom.  xxii.  Some  others  have  siuBe 
been  published. 

Codestine  II,  pope,  AD.  1143—1144,  has  left  us  three  epistles. 

Lucius  //,  pope,  AD.  1144—1145,  has  left  us  12  epistles. 

AmedeuBy  bishop  of  Lausanne,  AD.  1144 — 1158.  He  wrote  8  homilies  in 
praise  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xx. 

Oiho  y  or  Otto  yO^  Frisingen;  of  royal  German  extract;  and  uncle  to  the  empe- 
ror Frederick  Barbaroesa.  He  studied  at  Paris,  became  a  Cistercian  monk  and 
abbot,  was  made  bishop  of  Frisingen,  AD.  1138,  engaged  in  the  second  crusade, 
AD.  1147,  resigned  his  bishopric  m  1156,  and  died  two  years  after.  He  wrote  a 
chronological  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1146^  in  8  books; 
with  an  8th  book  on  the  general  consummation ;  also  the  life  and  reign  of  Frede- 
ric Barbarossa,  in  2  books.  Both  have  been  often  published,  and  particularly 
among  the  German  Historians,  AD.  1585,  and  1670.  Tom.  i. 

Bohert  PuUeyn^  or  Pullus.  a  distinguistied  English  theologian  and  scholar. 
He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Rochester ;  but,  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  a  civil 
war,  retired  to  Paris,  and  studied  there  some  time.  He  returned  in  1130,  and 
read  lectures  at  Oxford  for  five  years,  and  preached  every  Sunday.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Paris;  and  being  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  archdeaconry, 
he  appealed  to  the  pope,  AD.  1144,  who  invited  him  to  Rome,  and  made  him  a 
cardmal.  He  died  AD.  1150.  His  only  work,  that  has  reached  us,  is  Sententia- 
mm  de  Trinitate  Libri  viii.  It  is  a  system  of  theology ;  but,  unlike  Peter  Lom- 
bard's Sentences,  it  is  not  a  mere  compilation  from  the  fathers,  but  a  biblical  and 
argumentative  treatise,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  profound  and  orthodox  di- 
vine.   It  was  published  by  MaUuntd,  Paris  1655.  Fol. 

Eugene  ///,  pope,  AD.  1145—1153,  has  left  us  89  epistles. 

John  BurgundkOy  a  native  of  Pisa,  flourished  AD.  1148,  died  1194.  He  trans- 
lated many  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  John  Damascenus  de  fide  orthodoxa,  and  Jfe- 
mesius'  8  books  on  philosophy. 

Anselm,  bishop  of  Uavelburg  in  the  duchj^  of  Brandenburg,  AD.  1149,  author  of 
three  dialogues  against  the  Greeks ;  published  by  Dacherv,  Spicileg.  Tom.  xiii. 

Gilbert  Foliothy  an  Englishman,  abbot  of  Leicester,  and  AD.  1149,  bishop  of 
Hereford,  and  AD.  1161 — 1187,  bishop  of  London.  He  was  competitor  with 
Thomas  Becket  for  the  see  of  Canterbury  ;  and  ever  after,  sided  with  the  king, 
against  Becket.    The  king  employed  him  much.    He  was  twice  excommunica- 
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ted  by  the  poM,  which  he  did  not  regard.  His  commentary  on  the  Canticles, 
was  published  by  Jtmxiu,  Lond.  1638.  4to.  and  8  of  his  epistlei,  are  among^tbe 
epistles  of  Becket,  ed.  Brussels,  1G62. 

Henry  of  HtnUingdoiiy  the  son  of  a  married  English  priest,  canon  of  Lincoln, 
and  archdeacon  of  liuntin^on  ;  flourished  AD.  1150.    He  wrote  Historia  An- 

florum,  ab  ipsis  gentis  pnmordiis  usqoO  ad  Stepbani  regis  mortem ^  (AD.  1154,) 
.ibris  viii.  published  by  Samlley  Lond.  1596.  Fol.  and  Francf.  1601. 

AUredi  Ealred,  or  Weired,  either  a  Scot,  or  an  £n|lJ8hman ;  a  cistercian  monk, 
and  abbot  of  Revesby  in  Lincolnshiie ;  flourished  AD.  1150,  and  died  in  1166. 
lie  wrote  the  life  and  mifaclea  of  St.  Edward^  king  and  confessor;  genealo^^  of 
the  kings  of  England ;  de  hello  Standardii  tempore  Stepbani  regis ;  Histona  de 
eanctimoniali  de  Waltban :  published  by  Twisitn,  Lond.  1652.  Also  sermons 
DO  the  lessons  for  the  year ;  thirty-one  sermons  on  Isaiah  ;  speculum  charitatis. 
Lib.  iii.  Tractatus  de  puero  Jesu  duodecenni ;  de  spirituali  amicitia,  Libri  iii : 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Cisterciana,  Tom.  v.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patnim, 
Tom.  zxiii. 

AUnnus  de  IntuUs,  a  Fleming,  and  monk  of  Clairvaux ;  an  abbot,  and  AD.  1151 
—1167,  bishop  of  Auxerre ;  but  he  resigned  his  bishopric,  and  retired  to  Clair- 
vaux, where  he  died  AD.  1182.  He  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Bemardf  published  by 
MabUUmtff  in  the  Opera  Bemardi. 

ChUfrid,  called  also  Arthur,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  AD.  1151—1175;  author  of 
a  history  of  Britain,  fhim  the  earliest  times,  to  his  own  age,  in  twelve  Books;  a 
work,  not  in  much  repute ;  published,  Paris  1517.  4to.  and  among  tlie  Scriptores 
Britanniae  minnres,  Heidelb.  1587.  Fol. 

Pothoj  a  Benedictine  monk,  of  Pnim  in  the  diocess  of  Treves,  AD.  1152.  He 
wrote  de  statu  domus  Dei  Libri  v.  and  de  domo  sapientiae  Liber  :  in  the  Biblio- 
theca Patnim,  Tom.  xxi. 

Mcolausj  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Clairvaux,'  and  secretary  to  St.  Bernard;  but 
being  accused  of  forging  letters  in  Bernard's  name,  he  fled  into  Italy,  and  long 
aspersed  the  character  of  Bernard.  A  Book  of  his  epistles  is  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patmm,  Tom.  xxi:  also  a  Book  of  his  sermons,  in  the  Biblioth.  Cisterciensis, 
Tom.  iii. 

AnastaeiuslVf  pope  AD.  1153 — 1154,  has  left  us  thirteen  epistles. 

Hadrian  IV.  {J^ictdas  Breakspear,)  the  only  Englishman  tnat  ever  filled  the 
papal  throne.  Disappointed  or  an  English  monastery,  be  went  to  France,  studi- 
ed at  Paris,  became  an  Augustinian  monk,  prior  and  abbot,  at  St.  Rufus.  near 
Valence.  Going  to  Rome  on  business,  Eugene  ///,  created  him  a  cnrdinal,  and 
bishop  of  Alba.  In  1148,  he  was  papal  legate  to  Norway  and  Denmark.  In 
1154,  he  succeeded  to  tlie  papal  chair,  till  his  death  in  1159.  He  has  left  us  Ibr- 
ty-ibur  epistles. 

EUxahethy  a  German  Benedictine  nun,  and  abbess  of  Schonhaugen,  in  the  dio- 
cess of  Treves,  where  she  died  AD.  1165,  aced  thirty-six  ^rears.  She  wrote  her 
\inovM  or  Revelations,  in  three  Books;  and  a  Book  of  epistles  :  published,  Co- 
logne 1628. 

Ecbertf  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  and  abbot  of  St.  Florin,  in  Schoonho- 
ven ;  flourished  AD.  1154 ;  and  wrote  thirteen  Discourses  against  the  Cathari ; 
and  the  life  of  Elizabeth f  hi^  sister,  the  abbess  of  Schonhaugen.  His  discourses 
•re  in  the  Biblioth.  Patnim,  Tom.  xxiii. 

Radtdphus  Mger,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  diocess  of  Beauvais,  who  flour- 
ished AD.  1157,  (and  not  in  the  preceding  century,  as  some  suppose.)  His  com- 
mentary on  Levitacus,  in -twenty  Books,  published  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
Tom.  xvii.  has  been  much  commended.  The  commentary  on  the  Canticles, 
ascijbed  to  St.  Greg&nfy  and  printed  with  his  works,  was  the  production  of  Ra- 
dubph. 

Zackarias,  bishop  of  Cbrysopolis,  or  a  Praemonstntensian  monk  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours ;  AD.  1157.  He  wrote  four  Books  of  commentaries  on  tlie  Movor^if. 
<rapov,  or  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  by  Ammonivs  of  Alexandria;  pabliah- 
•d,  Cologne  1535.  rol.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xix. 

Alexander  HI,  pope  AD.  1159—1181,  has  left  us  337  epistles. 

John  de  Hexam,  a  native  of  Hexam  in  Northumberland,  and  an  Augustinian 
monk,  AD.  1160.  He  continued  the  history  of  Simeon  Dunelmensis,  from  1130, 
to  1155  ;*  see  above,  p.  286. 

FoUnar,  head  of  the  monastery  of  Trieflbnstein,in  Franconia;  about  AD.1160. 
He  opposed  the  received  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  for  a  time ;  but  recanted. 
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SooM  of  hii  epittlM  were  published  by  J.  Greiser,  aubjoined  to  hie  ScriDtoret 
coetanei  adv.  Waldenaes,  Ingolat.  1613,  4to. 

^danif  a  8cot,  and  regular  canon  of  tbe  order  of  Praemonatrants ',  flouriahad 
AD.  1160;^  and  died  about  AD.  1180.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  tbe  rule  of 
St.  Au^atine ;  a  tract  on  the  triple  tabernacle  of  Moaea ;  on  the  three  kinds  of 
meditation  ;  and  forty -seven  sermons ;  published.  Antw.  1659.  Fol. 

John  BdethuSf  rector  of  the  theological  school  at  Paris.  AD.  1162,  (alii,  AD. 
1328,)  author  of  Rationale  divinorum  officiorum ;  published,  Antw.  1570.  Svo. 
Lyons  1583,  and  1592.  8yo. 

Arnold  Carnotensis,  abbot  of  the  Benedictine  monaatery  of  BonneyaL  in  the 
diocesB  of  Chartres ;  an  intimate  friend  of  St.  Bernard,  and  still  living  AD.  1162. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  treatises  on  practical  religion ',  published  at  the  close  of 
Cyprian's  Works,  ed.  Oxon.  1688. 

Banaearsus,  of  Milan,  teacher  among  the  Cathari,  AD.  1163.  His  Vita  Ca- 
tharorum  Haereticorum,  is  in  Dacherifs  {jpicileg.  Tom.  xiii. 

Hdmotdf  a  presbyter  of  Lubec,and  a  canon ;  died  AD.  1170.  He  wrote  Chro- 
nicon  Sclavorum,  from  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  to  AD.  1168 ;  published  by 
Hen.  Baneert,  Lubec  1659,  4to. 

fi'od^  Viterbiensis,  an  Italian  of  Vilerbo ;  a  presbyter,  and  secretary  to  the 
■occessive  emperors,  Conrad  111,  Frederic  I,  and  Henry  VI.  He  trayelled 
much,  during  forty  years ;  and  became  acquainted  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldaic.  His  death  was  in  1186.  He  wrote  a  universal  history,  entitled  Fttnr' 
tkeon  or  Chromcon  vniversaie^  dedicated  to  pope  Urban  HI;  extending  from  tha 
creation,  to  AD.  1186 :  a  work  of  vast  compass ;  published  by  J.  PisloriuSf 
Scriptores  rerum  Germanicar.  Franrf.  1584. 

Saxo  GramTiutticuSj  a  Dane,  born  of  an  honorable  family  in  Zeland,  dean  of 
the  cathedral  of  Roschild,  and  much  esteemed  by  Msalom^  archbishop  of  Lund, 
who  sent  him  to  Paria  on  business,  and  prompted  him  to  write  his  history  of 
Denmark.  He  flourished  AD.  1170  ;  and  died  AD.  1204.  His  Historiae  Da< 
nicae  Libri  xvi.  from  the  earliest  times,  to  AD.  1186,  is  written  in  a  florid  style, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  :  best  edited,  by  5.  J.  SUphanirts,  Sorae  1644.  Fol. 

HUdagardu,  a  German  abbess  of  St.  Rupert,  on  the  Rhine ;  born  at  Spanheim 
AD.  lQ§&f  and  died  AD.  1180.  Her  visions  or  revelations  were  solemnly  ap- 
proved  and  sanctioned,  by  St,  Bernard,  by  many  leading  bishops  of  France  and 
Germany,  by^  three  different  popes,  and  by  a  council  at  Troyes.  She  wrote  Sci- 
vias,  sen  Visionum  sive  Revelationum  Libri  iii :  Life  of  St.  Robert,  a  confetaor; 
thir^-eigfat  epistles ;  Miscellanies ;  and  an  exposition  of  the  rule  of  St.  Bene- 
dict: published,  Cologne  1566;  and  most  of  them  also,  Biblioth.  Patruro,  Tom, 
zziii. 

WUUam  of  Tyre.  Whether  bom  in  France,  Germany^  or  Palestine,  ha  is 
BOppoaed  to  have  been  related  to  the  kings  of  Jersalem.  He  waa  made  archdea^ 
con  of  Tyre  AD.  1167;  soon  afler,  waa  sent  on  business  to  Constantinople;  ia 
1169,  undertook  a  iourncy  to  Europe  ;  on  his  return,  was  tutor  to  Balduin,  tha 
prince ;  and  AD.  1174,  archbishop  of  Tyre.  In  the  year  1178,  ha  waa  at  tha 
council  of  the  Lateran ;  and  he  spent  some  months  at  Constantinople.  In  1188, 
Jerusalem  being  taken  by  the  Saracens,  he  went  to  Europe,  to  solicit  aid  of  the 
kings  of  England  and  France.    He  opposed  tbe  election  of  HeraeUng  to  tha 


bishopric  of  Jerusalem  ;  who  compassed  his  death  by  poison,  but  in  what  year, 
ia  nnanown.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  crusadea  to  ralestine,  from  AD.  1095, 
to  the  year  1180,  in  twenty-three  Books ;  (very  highly  esteemed,)  and  pub- 
liahed  Basil  1549,  and  1560,  and  by  Bongarnus,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Tom.  i. 
p.  625. 

Hugo  Etherianus,  a  Tuscan,  who  went  to  Constantinople,  and  was  patron- 
ized by  the  emperor  Manuel.  He  flourished  AD.  1177,  and  wrote  and  disputed 
stranuously  against  the  Greeks.  His  tract  on  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul, 
and  his  three  fik>oks  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the  Greeks, 
were  published,  Basil  1543,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxil. 

Biehard,  Hagulstadiensis ;  a  monk  and  prior  of  Hauston,  in  Northumberland, 
England;  flourished  AD.  1160,  and  died  in  1190.  He  wrote  Historia  da  atatu 
at  episcopis  Hagolstadensis  (Hauston)  ecclesiae ;  Historia  de  gestis  reg^s  Stepha- 
Bi;  and,  de  hello  Standardii  AD.  1135;  published  by  Tmsden,  Scriptores  i. 
Anglici,  Lond.  1652. 

UmuM  HI,  pope,  AD.  1181—1185,  has  left  na  two  epistles. 

Psfar  Cellensis;  abbot  of  tha  monastery  of  Cellea,  near  Troyes;  and  than  of 
St.  Ramigius,  at  Rheims ;  and,  AD.  1182^1187,  bishop  of  Chartrat.^   Ha  wrota 
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d«  mdiInm  Liber;  Mosaici  Taberoaculi  mjstica  expositio,  Libri  ii.  de  coiucien- 
tialiiber;  Epistolaram  Libri  ix ;  de  disciplina  claastnJi  Liber;  and  lennoiM 
on  tbe  leesone  for  the  rear  r  all  published  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  Paris 

len. 

Gaufridf  a  French  monk,  prior  and  presbyter  of  Limoces,  AD.  1163;  and  au- 
thor of  a  Ckronicon,  relating  especially  to  the  history  of  rrance,  from  AD.  996, 
to  1164 :  published  by  LMS,  Bibliotb.  Nov.  MS.  Tom.  ii. 

Bidduin,  an  English  achoolmaster,  a  Cibtercian  monk  and  abbot ;  bishop  of 
Worcester,  AD.  1181 ;  and  archbishop  of  Caoterbory,  AD.  1185— -1191.  He 
accompanied  king  Riehard  I,  in  his  crusade,  and  died  m  the  siege  of  Ptolemais. 
He  wrote  sixteen  tracts  on  practical  reli^jion ;  de  commendatione  6dei,  et  de  sa- 
cramento  altaris :  all  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Cisterciens.  Tom.  v. 

Urban  III,  pope,  AD.  1186 — 1187;  has  leA  usjiiw  epistles. 

GrtgroryVtlJ,  pope,  AD.  1187 — 1187 ;  has  left  us  three  epistles. 

Clement  III,  pope,  AD.  1187 — 1191 ;  has  left  us  seven  epistles. 

Cadestine  111,  pope,  AD.  1191 — ^1198 ;  has  left  us  seventeen  epistles. 

Stqfhenj  a  monk  and  abbot  of  Orleans,  and  of  Paris;  one  of  toe  cooncil  of  re- 
gents, dunng  the  crusade  of  Pkilip  Augustus,  AD.  1190 :  and  bishop  of  Toumay, 
AD.  1192—1208.  He  wrote,  between  AD.  1163,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  two 
bundred  and  seventy-eight  epistles;  published,  Paris  1662,  6vo.  also  thirty-one 
■efmona.  chiefly  on  the  festivals ;  and  a  commentary  on  the  Decretum  of  Cfn^- 
turn  ;  wnich  are  still  in  manuscript. 

WiUiam  Neubergensis,  or  Neunrigensis,  sumamed  Pmrus;  bom  at  Bridling- 
ton, in  Yorkshire,  AD.  1136 ;  a  regular  Augustinian  canon,  in  the  monastery  of 
Bridlinffton ;  where  he  died,  AD.  1208,  aged  72.  He  wrote,  in  a  good  Latio 
■tyle,  oe  rebus  Anglicia  soi  temporis  Libri  v.  from  AD.  1066,  to  the  year  1197 : 
beet  edited  by  J,  Puard,  Paris  1610.  6vo. 

Badult^uts  de  Diceto,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  He  was  a  traveller ;  flonr- 
khed  Ab.  1197;  and  wrote  a  brief  Chronology,  ftom  the  creation,  to  AD.  1196; 
and  Imagines  Historiarum  ab  anno  1148,  ad  annum  1200:  both  publisbed  by 
Tioisden,  Scriptores  x.  Anclici,  London  1652. 

John  Brompton,  an  English  Cistercian  monk  and  abbot,  near  York,  AD.  1196 ; 
the  reputed  author  of  the  Chronioon  ab  anno  588,  ad  annum  1196 :  pubiiabed  by 
noisJen,  Scriptores  x.  An(;Iici,  Lend.  1652. 

Roger  de  Haveden,  a  native  of  York,  of  illustrious  English  descent,  one  of  the 
household  of  kios  Henry  II.  nnd  then  chief  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford; 
flourished,  AD.  1196 ;  author  of  Annalium  Anglicanomm  Libri  li.  from  AD. 
731,  (where  Beda  ends,)  to  AD.  1202;  published  by  SaviiU.  Historic!  Aoffliei. 
Lend.  1505  Fol.  and  Francf  1601.  •      * 

CM/rid,  or  QuaJUr  Vmesauf,  (de  Vhw  atdvo,)  a  Norman  English  poet  md 
kiatonan,  who  flourished  AD.  1190;  author  of  Historia,  sive  Itinerarium  Ricbaiw 
di  Anclorum  regis  in  terram  sanctam ;  and,  Poemata  de  clorioso  rege  Rkshardo ; 
poblvned  among  the  Historiae  Anglicaaae  scriptores,  Oxford  1687.  Tom.  ii.  also 
of  some  other  works,  never  published.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HISTORY  OF  HVLIOION  AKD  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Corrupt  state  of  religion. — §  2.  Corruption  of  the  mass  of  P|BopIe^  and  ex- 
trome  saperttition,  ahown  by  examples.— §  3.  Seandalous  traffio  in  lodaJgen* 
ciee. — §4.  The  pontiffs  soon  claim  a  monopol/  of  it. — §  5.  Biblical  theology. 
^8  6.  Doctrinal  theology.— §  7.  The  proper  schotastkt.—^  8.  The  biblical 
and  dogmatic  theologians. — §  9.  Opnosers  of  scholastic  theology. — $  10.  Its 
principal  antagonisti  St.  Bernard. — §  11.  And  others.->§  12.  State  of  moral 
or  practical  theology. — ^  13.  Polemic  theology. — §  14^  Controversies  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. — §  15.  Slighter  contests  among  the  former. — §  16. 
Their  controTersy  respecting  John  xiv.  28. — §  17.  Concerning  the  God  of 
Mahammed. — §  18.  Controversy  among  the  Latins,  respecting  the  Lord's  sup* 
per. — §  19.  Coneeming  the  immacalate  conception  of  Mary. 

^  1 .  So  many  causes  conspired  to  debase  religion,  and  to  tar^ 
bisb  and  obscure  ils  lustre,  by  tbe  numberless  inventions  of  human' 
ingenuity,  that  it  may  seem  strange,  it  was  not  wholly  destroyed. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Roman  pontiffs  would  have  nothing  taught, 
which  militated  aeainst their  arrogated  supremacy;  and  therefore 
required  Christianity  to  be  explained  and  modified,  so  as  to  sub* 
serve  that  form  of  government,  which  their  predecessors  had  de- 
signated. Such  as  would  not  obey  their  laws,  or  shewed  that  thev 
regarded  the  holy  scriptures  more  than  the  authority  of  the  Romish 
see,  were  cruelly  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword.  IVext,  the  priests 
and  monks,  finding  it  for  their  interest  that  the  people  should  be 
entirely  ignorant  and  undiscemins,  amused  them  with  a  species  of 
theatric  shews,  and  placed  all  religion  ia  empty  ceremonies,  cor- 
poreal austerities  and  inflictions,  and  respect  and  reverence  for  the 
clergy.  The  scholastic  doctors  united  the  precepts  of  the  dialec- 
ticians with  the  dicta  of  the  fathers,  as  constitutmg  a  standard  of 
truth  ;  and  did  not  so  much  explain  the  principles  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, as  dissect  them  all  away.  Their  opposers,  the  mystiesj 
maintained  that  the  soul  of  one  truly  pious  does  not  move  sponta- 
neously, but  by  a  divine  impulse ;  and  thus  they  did  not  merely 
set  bounds  to  human  ability,  but  destroyed  it  altogether. 

§  2.  Hence,  instead  of  religion,  astonishing  superstition  and 
ignorance  reigned  every  where  among  the  people.     Most  persons 

E laced  more  reliance  upon  relics, — ^generally  false,  or  at  least  du- 
ious  and  uncertain, — tnan  upon  Christy  or  his  merits,  and  upon 
prayers  founded  on  his  mediation.(l)  The  rich,  who  were  able 
themselves  to  buUd  churches,  or  to  contribute  money  to  their 
erection  and  repair,  esteemed  themselves  very  happy,  and  the  fk- 
vorites  of  heaven :  and  the  poor,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  cheer- 

(1)  See  GutWiof  Nogent's  three  Books,  4*pignorihuB  (thus  they  styled  rdics) 
sanctorum ;  in  his  Works,  pulflished  by  JMiery,  p.  3S7  Ac.  where  this  discern- 
ing man  assails  the  superstition  of  his  age. 
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fuOy  submiued  to  the  offices  of  beasts,  in  transporting  stones  and 
drawing  carts,  whenever  a  church  was  to  be  built ;  and  they  ex- 
pected eternal  salvation  for  these  voluntary  hardships.(2)  De- 
parted saints  had  more  supplicants,  than  God  himself,  and  the 
savior  of  mankind  :  nor  was  there  much  enquiry,  (as  there  was  in 
aftertimes,)  how  glorified  spirits  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  prayers 
addressed  to  them.  For  tlie  old  notion,  derived  by  the  chris- 
tians from  the  pagans,  that  the  celestials  often  descend  to  this  low- 
er world,  and  linger  about  the  places  to  which  in  their  life  time 
they  were  attached,  prevailed  universally,  until  the  scholastic 
doctors  gave  this  subject  a  particular  discussion. (3)  If  any  man 
or  woman,  either  from  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  or  from  a  de- 
sign to  deceive,  laid  claims  to  divine  revelations,  the  people  at 
large  unhesitatingly  believed,  that  God  himself  had  conversed 
with  them,  in  order  to  instruct  the  world.  This  is  manifest  from 
the  examples  of  the  celebrated  German  prophetesses,  Hildegar- 
dis  abbess  of  Bingen,  and  Elisabeth  abbess  of  Schonaugen.(4) 

^  3.  This  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  people,  the  rulers 
of.  the  church  basely  abused  for  their  own  emolument,  or  to  ex- 
tort money  :  and  each  order  of  the  clergy  had  its  own  peculiar 
artifices  for  fleecing  the  people  of  their  property.  The  bishops^ 
when  they  had  occasion  to  raise  money,  either  for  good  and  lauda- 
ble objects  or  for  base  and  criminal  ones,  allowed  transgressors 
to  buy  off  the  penalties  enjoined  by  the  canons,  by  advancing 
money  for  certain  religious  purposes  ;  that  is,  they  published  in^ 
dtdgencies :  and,  what  mighty  enterprises,  and  what  expensive 
works,  were  accomplished  in  this  age,  by  means  of  indulgencies^ 
is  known  to  an.(5)  The  abbots  and  the  monks^  who  had  not  this 
power,  resorted  to  other  means  for  raising  money.  They  trav- 
elled about  the  villages,  and  through  provinces,  carrying  m  solemn 
procession  the  carcases  and  relics  of  holy  men,  which  they  allow- 
ed the  people  to  see,  to  handle,  and  to  kiss,  by  paying  for  the 
Erivilege.  In  this  way,  .they  often  amassed  as  great  gains,  as  the 
ishops  by  their  indvlgences.{p) 

(2)  See  the  traot  of  the  abbot  Hagmo  on  thh  very  custom ;  annexed  by  MML- 
Mw  to  the  lixth  volame  of  his  Annales  Benedictini ;  and  aJso  those  Annala,  p. 

(3)  That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  ^ve  a  ialse  representation,  1  will  quote  a 
very  explicit  paasa^  from  the  fife  of  St.  JiUmann,  oishop  of  Passau ;  in  Sebtist. 
TagnageVs  Collectio  voter,  monuinentor.  p.  41 .  Vos  licet,  Sancti  Domini,  somno 
vestro  requiescatis— baud  tamen  crediderim^  Spiritus  vestroa  deese  locis,  quae  vi> 
▼eotea  tanta  devotione  construxistis  et  dilexistis.  €redo  vos  adesse  cunctis  illic 
degentibua,  astare  videlicet  orantibus,  saccurrere  laborantibus  et  vota  singulorum 
in  conspectu  dlvinae  muestatis  promo  vera. 

(4)  See  MaMUony's  Annaies  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  431, 529,  554.  [Bee  the 
notice  of  these  prophetesaet,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  (note  (71^  p.  288  and 
289.     2V.] 

(5)  SUphanua  Obazinenais ;  in  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  130.  MabU- 
ttny^  Annalca  Benedictini,  Tom.  vi.  p.  535  &c. 

(6)  Innumerable  examples  of  this  mode  of  extorting  money,  may  be  collected 
ftom  the  records  of  this  age.  See  the  Chronicon  Centulense,  in  Ikwhenfs  Spi- 
cilegium  voter,  scriptor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  354  ;  the  Life  of  St.  Rotnana;  Ibid.  p.  1^. 
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^  4.  The  Koman  pontifis,  perceiving  what  advantages  the  infe-* 
rior  bishops  derived  iroin  their  indulgencies,  concluded  that  the 
power  of  the  bishops  to  remit  ecclesiastical  penalties,  ought  to  be 
circunoscribed,  and  the  prerogative  be  almost  wholly  transferred 
to  the   Roman  see.     Accordingly   they  began,  as  the  necessi- 
ties or  convenience  of  the  church,  or  their  own  interests  required, 
to  publish,  not  merely  the  common  and  ordinary,  but  likewise  the 
entire  and  absolute,  or  the  plenary,  remission  of  all  finite  or  tem" 
pored  penalties ;  and   they  cancelled,  not  only  the  punishments 
which  the  canons  and  human  tribunals  inflict,  but  also  those  to  be 
endured  after  death ;  which   the  bishops  had  never  attempted  to 
set  aside.(7)     They  first  resorted  to  this  power,  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  the  crusades  ;  and  were  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ;  but 
afterwards,  they  exerted  it  for  objects  of  far  less  importance,  and 
of  various  kinds,  and  very  often,  merely  for  their  private  emolu- 
fnent.^8)     Upon  the  introduction  of  this  new  system,  the  ancient 
system  of  canonical  and  ecclesiastical  penances  was  wholly  sub- 
▼erted ;  and  the  bookh  of  canons  and  the  penetentials  being  laid 
aside,  transgressors  were  no  longer  under  restraints.     To  sup- 
port this  proceeding  of  the  pontiS,  an  unheard  of  doctrine  waa 
got  up  in  this  century,  which  St.  Thomas  in  the  next  century  im- 
proved and  perfected ;  namely,  that  there  is  an  immense  treasury 
of  good  works,  which  holy  men  have  performed  over  and  above 
what  duty  required  ;  and  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  the  keeper 
and  the  distributor  of  this  treasure ;  so  that  he  is  able,  out  of  this 
inexhaustable   fund,  to  give  and   transfer  to  every  one  such  an 
amount  of  good  works  as  his  necessities  require,  or  as  will  suffice 
to  avert  the  punishment  of,  his  sins.     This  miserable  and  perni- 
cious fiction,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  is  still  retained*  and  defended. 
^  5.  This  century  abounded  in  expositors  of  the  holy  scriptutes^ 
if  one  may  judge  from  the   multitude  of  works  professedly  of  ihis 
character ;  but  if  we  estimate  them  by  their  skill  and  ability,  there 
were  almost  none  at  aD.     For  very  few  enquired  after  the  literal 
sense  of  the  scriptures;  and  even  these  were  destitute  of  the  re* 
quisite  means  of  ascertaining  it.(9)     Both  the  Greeks  and  the  La- 

MabilUmy,  Annales  Bonedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  342, 644.  Acta  Sanotor.  meDsia  Mail, 
Tom.  yii.  p.  533.  -in  the  Acta  of  St.  Maradus  ;  where  a  lonffjourney  of  such  re- 
lica  is  described.  MabUUmy,  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Benedict.  Tom.  iv.  p.  519, 530. 
and  Tom.  ii.  p.  732. 

(7)  Jo.  Morin,  de  Administratione  sacramenti  poenitentiae,  Lib.  x.  capJlO,  21, 
22.  p.  768  &c.  Rich.  Simon jBihWoth.  Critique,  Tom.  iii.  cap.  33.  p.  371.  Jo. 
Maiillonyy  Preface  to  the  5th  Century  of  his  Acta  Sanctor.  Ord.  Bened.  p.  ixxi  &c. 
I  designedly  refer  to  none  of  the  Protestant  writers. 

(8)  Lud.  Ant.  JfMraton,  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  761  &c.  Franc, 
Pa£tf  Breviar.  Romanor.  Pontif.  Tom.  ii.  p.  60.  Tkeod.  Ruinartf  Vita  Urbani  II. 
in  his  Opp.  posthum.  Tom.  iii.  p.  331. 

(9)  [One  considerable  cause  of  this  incompetence,  was  that  the  monks,  among 
whom  nearly  all  the  leamins  of  the  age  was  to  be  found,  held  it  to  be  unlawful 
to  learn  Hebrew  from  Jewish  teachers.  A  certain  monk,  (as  we  learn  from  the 
statutes  of  the  Cistercians,  AD.  1196,  no.  24  in  Edm.  Martent's  Thesaur.  nov. 
•necdot.  Tom.  iv.  p.  1292.)  bad  learned  Hebrew  firom  a  Jew ;  and  the  abbot  of^ 
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lias,  were  governed  entirely  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers  ;  and 
compiled-  from  their  writings,  without  discrimination  or  care, 
whatever  seemed  to  throw  light  on  the  inspired  volumes.  The 
reader  may  inspect,  among  the  Greeks,  Euthymitu  Zigabenui^ 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  the  Gospels,  and  the'Episdes;  though 
he  offers  many  remarks  of  his  own,  which  are  not  contemptible  ; 
and  among  the  Latins,  the  labors  of  P^/erjLom&aref,  GUbert  Por» 
retanua^  and  Abelard^  on  the  Psalms  of  David  and  on  the  Epis- 
tles of  Paul.  Nor  is  higher  commendation  due  to  the  best  Latin 
Expositors  of  nearly  the  whole  bible,  b  this  century ;  such  as 
GuUbert^  [or  CHlbert^']  bishop,  of  London,  called  the  Univenalj 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition  ;(10)  and  Hervetu^  a  ve- 
ry laborious  Benedictine  monk.(ll)  Somewhat  superior  to  the 
rest  of  the  Latins,  was  Rupert  of  Duytz,  who  expounded  various 
books  of  the  scriptures ;  and  with  him  may  be  coupled  Aruelm  of 
Laon,  who  composed,  or  rather  compiled,  a  Glossa^  as  it  was 
called,  on  the  sacred  books.  Those  who  chose  not  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  the  ancients,  and  ventured  to  try  the  powers  of  their 
own  genius,  disregarding  simplicity,  searched  after  mysteries  of 
every  sort,  on  the  sacred  pages.  And  in  this  species  of  interpre- 
tation, none  excelled  more  than  the  mystic  doctors,  as  they  are 
called  ;  for  they  explained  the  whole  bible,  in  conformity  with 
the  visions  of  their  own  minds,  and  the  ideal  systems  of  their  own 
formation.  Moreover,  those  interpreters  who  made  dialectics 
and  philosophy  their  study,  pursued  the  same  course,  in  their  ex- 
positions of  the  scriptures.  This  mode  of  interpretation  inay  be 
seen,  distincdy,  in  Hugo  of  St.  Victor's  Allegorical  emlanon 
tions  of  both  TestamentSj  in  Richard  of  St.  Victor's  My$ticei 
Arky  in  WiUiam  of  Nogent's  Mystical  commentaries  on  Obm* 
diahy  Hoseay  and  Amos;{i2)  and  in  some  others. 

^  6.  The  most  distinguished  teachers  of  theology  resided  at 
Paris  :  and  of  course,  students  in  theology  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, resorted  to  Paris,  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of  theolo- 
gians who  there  taught.  The  professors  of  theology  in  France 
were  divided  into  several  sects.  One  sect  was,  tliat  of  the  an- 
cient theologistSy  who  supported  their  religious  tenets,  simply,  by 

Clairvaux  was  directed  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  bring  the  monk  to  poD- 
iahment.  The  French  Benedictinea,  in  their  Hictoire  Litteraire  de  la  FFance, 
Tonn.  iz.  can  find  among  the  vast  multitude  of  clergymen  who  made  pilgrimages 
to  Palestine,  on\y  three  persons,  who  in  that  way  acc^uired  a  knowledge  of  the  iGie 
bic  and  Greek;  namely  WWiam  of  Tyre,  one  PhtUp,  and  the  Englishman  Jidt" 
lard.    See  Sender's  ifist.  Eccles.  Selecta  Cap.  Tom.  iii.  p.  161.     &ft/.1 

(10)  Concerning  him,  see  Guil.  le  Baeuf,  Memoir es  concemant  V  Histoire  d* 
Auzerre,  Tome  ii.  p.  486.  [He  wrote  notes  on  all  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  likewise  commentaries  on  certain  books,  none  of  which  were  ever  publish- 
ed.    Sehl.} 

(11)  An  ample  account  of  him,  is  given  by  Gahr.  hLron^  Singularit^s  Histori- 
ques  et  litteraire8,Tom.  iii.  p.  29  6lc.  Add  MaMUmyf  Annales  Benedict.  Ton. 
vi.D.  477,719. 

(12)  His  Ptologucf  on  Obadiah,  was  published  by  MabiUonyf  Annales  Benedict 
Tom.  vi.  p.  637  &c. 
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the  declarations  or  holy  scripture,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  fa- 
thers and  the  decisions  of  councils  ;  and  very  rarely  introduced 
any  thing  of  human  reasoning.  Such  in  this  century,  were  St. 
Bernard^  Peter  the  Chanter,  Qualter  of  St.  Victor,  and  others ; 
who  strenuously  contended  against  the  phUosopkic  theologians. 
Not  totally  distinct  from  this  sect,  was  that  which  was  afterwards 
called  by  tiie  name  of  the  Positive  and  the  Sententiarii :  for  these, 
following  the  example  oiAnsdm  of  Canterbury,  Lar^rancy  HiU 
dAerty  and  others  of  the  preceding  century,  supported  religious 
doctrines  principally  by  citations  from  scripture  and  the  writings 
of  the  fathers ;  but  also  resorted  to  reason  and  philosophy,  espe- 
cially for  solving  difficulties  and  refuting  objections ;  and  in  the 
use  of  this  resort,  some  of  them  were  more  moderate  and  cau- 
tious, and  others  less  so.  The  first  in  this  century,  who  thus  ex- 
plained the  principles  of  religion  systematically,  is  said  to  be  jETic- 
go  of  St.  Victor ;  who  was  succeeded  by  many  others.  But  the 
first  rank  in  this  species  of  labor,  belongs  to  Peter  Lomburd^  that 
is,  an  Italian  of  Lombardy,  and  archbishop  of  Paris ;  whose /o«r 
Books  ofsentencesy  having  appeared  after  the  year  1162,(13)  at 
once  acquired  such  authority,  that  all  the  doctors  began  to  ex- 
pound them.  And  some  tell  us,  that  all  the  doctors  of  much  note, 
except  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  a  few  others,  commented  upon  this 
Master  oftne  Sentences  ;  as  Lombard  was  called,  on  account  of 
this  work.(14) 

^  7.  These  Sententiarii,  as  they  were  called,  though  not  without 
faults,  nor  entirely  free  from  vain  and  futile  speculations,  yet  re-^ 
sort  to  dialectical  subdeties  with  moderation,  and  do  not  force 
the  doctrines  of  revelation  to  yield  submission  to  human  sagacity « 
But,  contemporary  with  them,  arose  another  and  more  darmg  sect 
of  theologians,  who  had  no  hesitation,  to  apply  the  terms  and  the 
distinctions  of  the  dialecticians  to  the  truths  taught  by  revelation, 
and  to  investigate  the  nature  and  relations  of  those  truths  by  the 
principles  of  logic.  The  author  of  this  mode  of  treating  theolo- 
gy, which  was  afterwards  called  the  scholastic,  because  it  prevail- 
ed in  nearly  all  the  schoob,  was  Peter  Abelard,  a  man  of  great 
acuteness,  who  was  first  a  canon,  and  a  celebrated  teacher  as 
well  of  philosophy  as  of  theology,  and  afterwards  a  monk,  and 
abbot  of  Ruys.(15)  Eager  for  the  applause  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, others  without  number,  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  It- 
a]k,  pursued  the  same  course.  In  this  way,  the  peaceful  religion 
oi  Jesus  was  soon  converted  into  the  science  of  wrangling.  For 
these  men  did  not  explain  any  thing,  but  by  multiplying  divisions 
and  distinctions  obscured  and  perplexed  the  plainest  truths ;  wea- 

(13>  Er^^oUL  LMadiTOg*s  Scriptores  reruni  lei^temtrion.  ji.  25. 


A  iiost  of  these  interpreten  are  exhibited  by  Mi.  Fossemiif  Biblioth.  Se- 
lecta,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iiv.  p.  243. — ^For  a  notice  of  Pettr  Ldrmbardy  and  bis 
Books  of  ik*  SenimuSf  see  note  (65)  p.  288.     TV.] 

(15)  Tbis  is  acknowledged  by  Mdard  bimself ;  Epist.  i.  c.  9.  Oppjp.  90.   See 
also  Jo.  Lauiunff  de  schoHs  Caroli  Magni,  cap.  lix.  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  p.  67. 
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ried  both  themselves  and  others,  with  useless  and  abstruse  specu- 
lations ;  so  argued  on  both  sides  of  the  most  important  questions^ 
as  to  leave  them  undecided ;  and,  as  there  were  many  things  in 
religion,  which  were  inadequately  expressed  in  the  phraseology 
of  dialectics,  they  gave  occasion  for  idle  and  vain-glorious  dispu- 
tants to  invent  new  terms,  and  to  perplex  themselves  and  others 
with  enigmatical  trifles.  (16) 

^  8.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  teachers  of  theology  began 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  biblicidy  who  were  called  vete- 
reSf  [the  ancient,]  and  also,  Dogmatici  ac  Positivi;  and  the 
tckotastic,  who  were  called  the  Senteniiariiy  and  also,  novi  [the 
new].  The  former  interpreted  the  sacred  volume  in  their  schools, 
diough  for  the  most  part  miserably ;  and  explainedreligious  doc- 
trines nakedly  and  ardessly,  without  calling  reason  and  philoso- 
phy to  their  aid,  and  confirmed  them  by  the  testimonies  of  scrips 
ture  and  tradition.  The  latter  did  nothing  but  explain  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sentences y  or  Lombard;  and  they  brought  all  the  doc- 
trines of  faith,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  precepts  of  practical 
religion,  under  the  dominion  of  philosophy,  and  involved  them  in 
endless  perplexities. (17)  And  as  these  philosophical  or  scho- 
lastic theologians  were  deemed  superior  to  the  others  in  acumen 
and  ingenuity,  young  men  admired  them,  and  listened  to  them 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  whereas  the  hiblicdl  doctors,  or  those 
of  the  sacred  pc^e^  as  they  were  called,  had  very  few,  and  some- 
times no  pupils.  (1^)  This  state  of  things  prevailed  generally,  in 
the  schools  of  Europe,  down  to  the  times  of  Luther. 

^  9.  But  before  these  dialectical  and  metaphysical  doctors 
could  obtain  such  an  ascendancy  in  the  schools,  they  had  to  pass 
through  many  perils,  contests,  and  disasters.  For  they  were  op- 
posed on  the  one  hand,  by  the  ancient  divines  ;  and  on  the  oth- 
er, by  the  mystics,  who  supposed  true  wisdom  is  to  be  acquired, 
not  by  reasoning,  but  by  silence  and  contemplation,  and  to  be 

(16^  See  CUu$,  Bgassede  Boidayf  Historift  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  201  &c.  p. 
58o  &C.  JifU.  WtxHt,  Antiquit.  OxoDiensea,  Tom.  i.  p.  58.  Jo.  Lawunfy  de  vans 
Aristotelia  fortona  in  Acad.  Paris,  cap.  iii.  p.  187  &c.  ed.  ElswUky  Vitemb.  1720. 
8?o. 

(17)  See  Batday,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  657  &«. 

(18)  BoffBT  Bacon,  in  his  larger  work,  addressed  to  the  Roman  pontiflf  Cle- 
ment IV.  mablishfld  from  the  manuscript,  by  Sam.  Jebb,  Lood.  1733.  Fol.)  P.  ii. 
ob.  iv.  p.  a».  says :  "  The  Bachelor  wno  lectures  on  the  text,  (of  Scripture,) 

6 ires  place  to  the  lecturer  on  the  Sentences,  who  is  every  where  preferred  and 
onored  by  all.  For  he  who  lectures  on  the  sentences,  has  the  best  hour  for 
nadin^,  according  to  his  choice ;  he  has  also  an  associate,  and  a  chamber  among 
the  religious :  but  he  who  lectures  on  the  Bible  wants  these,  and  begs  for  an 
hour  to  read,  such  as  shall  please  the  lecturer  on  the  Sentences.  Also,  the  roan 
who  lectures  on  the  Sentences,  disputes  every  where,  and  is  accounted  a  Master ; 
bnt  the  other,  who  lectures  on  the  text,  can  not  dispute,  as  was  exempli6ed  this 
year^  at  Bologna,  and  in  many  other  places ',  whicn  is  abeurd.  It  is  therefore 
manifost,  that  the  text  is  subordinate,  in  this  faculty  (theology),  to  the  one  domi- 
naat  Summa." — These  words  clearly  show,  what  estimation  was  then  pat  upon 
the  sacred  volume,  and  what  authority  philosophical  theology  enjoyea.  More 
remarks  follow,  in  Baam^  well  worth  reading.  He  Uvea  in  the  (kirUniA 
century. 
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drawn  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul.  The  old  contest, 
therefore,  between  faith  and  reasonj  which  had  long  been  dor- 
mant among  the  Latins,  was  now  revived,  and  produced  great 
commotions  every  where.  Of  the  patrons  of  the  old  theology^ 
those  who  most  violently  assailed  the  scholastics j  were  GuAert  of 
Nogent,(19)  Peter  Cellensis,(20)  Pe^er,  Cantor,  or  die  precentor 
of  Paris, (21)  and  others;  but  especially,  Crualter  of  St.  Victor, 
in  his  four  books  against  the  four  labyrinths  of  France  and  the 
new  heretics.(22)  Of  the  mystics^  Joachim^  abbot  of  Flora,(23) 
Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  others,  inveighed  against  them  ;  and 
especially  against  Lombard^  notwithstanding  he  was  much  more 
moderate  than  the  true  and  proper  scholastics.  The  contention 
and  discord  were  so  great,  diat  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Alexdndef' 
III,  in  a  very  numerous  and  solemn  convention,  AD.  1164,  con- 
demned this  immoderate  licentiousness  of  disputing  on  sacred 
subjects  ;(24)  and  in  the  year  1179,  he  censured  and  disapprov- 
ed of  some  tnihgs  in  the  writings  even  of  LonAard. (25) 

§  10.  But  there  was  no  more  potent  adversary  of  the  dialectic 
theologians  in  this  century,  than  St.  Bernard  ;  whose  zeal  was 
immense,  and  his  influence  equal  to  his  zeal.  He  therefore  con- 
tended against  them,  not  only  with  words,  but  with  deeds,  with 
ecclesiastical  councils,  and  positive  enactments.  Bitter  experi- 
ence of  this,  was  felt  by  Peter  Abelard,  the  chief  of  the  dialectic 
party  at  that  time,  and  certainly  a  man  of  far  more  learning  and 
acutenes^  than  St.  Bernard^  though  much  inferior  to  him  in  in- 
fluence. Bernard  prosecuted  him  before  the  council  of  Soissons 
in  1121,  and  before  that  of  Sens  in  1140,  accused  him  of  many 
and  very  great  errors,  and  at  last  procured  his  condemnation. (26) 
Abelard  was  said  to  have  gready  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  to  have  attacked  the  majesty  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  to  have  spoken  dishonorably  oi  the  offices  of  Christ  and 
of  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  him,  to  have  denied  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  grace ;  in  short,  to  have  nearly  subverted  all  reli- 

(19)  Tropologiae  in  Ofeam ;  opp.  p.  203. 
^S  Opuscula ;  p.  277,  399,  ed  Benedict. 

(21)  In  his  Verbum  Abbreviatum,  sive  Summa ;  published  at  Mods,  1639»4to. 
by  Geo.  Galopin ;  cap.  iii.  p.  6,  7. 

(22)  By  the  four  Labyrinths  of  France,  he  intends  Ahdard,  Oilbert  Porr€t&' 
nuSf  Umbardy  and  Peter  of  Poictiers.  who  were  the  principal  dialectic  theologi- 
ans  of  this  century.  See  respecting  this  work,  which  was  never  published,  Bou* 
lay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  619—669. 

(S^  [Among  his  writings,  is  a  book  against  Lombard,  de  unitate  sea  essmitU 
SS.  Trinitatis ;  which  was  condemned  in  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  AD.  1916. 
See  the  Histoire  de  V  Ahhi  Joachim,  sumomm^  le  Propbete ;  Paris  1745,  9  toI. 
12  mo.  and  Fabridus,  Historia  mediae  et  infim.  Lat.  Lib.  ix.  p.  107.     Seht.} 

(24)  Ant.  Pagi,  Critica  in  Baronium,  Tom.  iv.  ad  ann.  1164.  No.  zxi.  p.  615. 

(25)  Math.  Parisj  Historia  major,  p.  115.  Baulay,  Histoi ia  Acad.  Pans.  Ton. 
ii.  p.  402. 

(26)  See  Peter  Ba-de,  Dictionaire,  Aitic.  Abdard,  p.  18.  Jac.  GerotM^  Tie  d' 
Abelard  et  de  Heloise.  Jo.  MabiUony,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom  v\.  p.  6S,  84, 
324,  395.  Edm.  MaHene,  Thesaurus  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  1139  :  and  ntimwr- 
ous  others. 
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gbn.  Od  some  points,  undoubtedly,  Abelard  expressed  himself 
unsuitably  and  improperly ;  and  his  subtilty  was  not  always  with- 
out fault :  but  it  is  also  manifest,  that  St.  Bernard^  wholly  igno- 
rant of  philosophy,  and  distinguished  rather  for  genius  than  for  in- 
tellect, did  not  understand  some  of  Ahelard^s^  propositions,  and 
others  of  tliera  he  designedly  perverted.  For  this  good  man  used 
DO  moderation,  either  in  praising  or  in  censuring. (27) 

^11.  Nearly  the  same  fate  attended  Gilbert  Forretanus,  who 
after  teaching  philosophy  and  theology  with  much  reputation,  at 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  was  made  bishop  of  Poictiers.     For  his 
two  archdeacons,  Arnold  and  Calo^  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  ancient  theologians,  having  heard  him  speak  too 
metaphysically  respecting  the  divine  nature,  accused  him  of  blas- 
phemy, before  Eugene  III,  the  pontiff,  then  in  France ;  and  to  be 
more  sure  of  success,  they  engaged  St.  Bernard  on  their  side. 
Bernard,  as  was  usual  with  him,  prosecuted  this  business  with  the 
greatest  vehemence,  before  the  pontiff,  first  in  the  council  of  Pa- 
ris, AD.  1147,  and  then  in  that  of  Rheims,  the  following  year. 
In  the  latter  council,  Gilbert,  in  order  to  end  the  contest,  sub- 
mitted his  opinions  to  the  judgment  of  the  council  and  the  pope. 
All  the  errors  charged  upon  Gilbert,  indicate  too  great  fondness 
for  nice  distinctions,  and  a  disposition  to  bring  tlie  doctrines  and 
truths  of  revelation  under  the  empire  of  dialectics.     For  he  nicely 
distinguished,  not  in  reality,  but  only  in  conception,  (statu  ratio- 
nis,)  as  metaphysicians  say,  between  the  essence  of  God  and  God 
himself,  and  also  between  the  properties  of  the  divine  persons  and 
the  persons  themselves  :  and,  relying  on  these  distinctions,  he  de- 
nied, that  the  divine  nature  became  incarnate.     To  these  he  ad- 
ded other  opinions,  derived  from  the  same  source,  which  were 
rather  fanciful  and  useless,  than  pernicious  and  false ;  but  which 
the  good  Bernard,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  such  speculations, 
could  not  comprehend. (28) 

^  12.  The  state  of  moral  or  practical  theology  must  be  appa- 
rent, from  what  has  been  stated.  Among  the  Greeks,  Philip  the 
Solitary  has  left  us  a  tolerably  neat  tract,  entitled  IHoptra;  in 
which  he  makes  the  soul  to  hold  a  dialogue  with  the  body,  and 
advances  various  thoughts  calculated  to  promote  piety.     The 

(27)  See  Jac.  Gercais,  Vie  d*  Abelard,  Tome  ii.  p.  162.  Jo.  le  CZ^rc,  Biblioth. 
ancienne  et  moderne,  Tome  iz.  p.  352  Sic.  Dion.  Petamus,  Dogmata  Theol. 
Tom.  i.  Lib.  v.  c.  6.  p.  217  &c.  and  St.  Bernard  himself,  in  many  parts  of  his 
Works,  which  the  index  will  point  out.  At  last,  after  numerous  vexations  and 
■ufferiogSj  of  which  he  himselrhas  left  a  history,  Abdard  died,  a  monk  of  Cliig- 
ni,  AD.  1142.  He  was  a  great  man,  and  worthy  of  a  better  age,  and  of  beUer 
fortune.     [See  note  (57)  p.  280.     TV.] 

(28)  See  Boulayj  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  223,  232  &c.  MabilUmif, 
Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  343  &c.  415,  433.  Gallia  Christiana  Benedicti- 
nor.  Tom.  ii  j).  1175.  Mattk.  PariSf  Historia  major,  p.  56.  Fetavius,  Dogmata 
Tfa«ologica,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  i.  cap.  viii.  Longtievaly  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise  Gallicane, 
Tome  ix.  p.  147  &c.  [The  acts  of  the  councils  which  condemned  the  opinions 
of  Gilbert,  and  which  evince  his  gr«at  ingenuousness,  are  in  Hardwn* sCollectioD, 
Tom.  vi.  P.  ii.  p.  1207.     Sckl.] 
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Other  Greeks  are  not  worth  naming.  The  Latin  divines,  who 
treated  of  the  duties  of  the  christian  life,  were  of  two  classes ; 
the  one  scholastics,  the  other  mystics.  The  former  treated  of 
the  virtues,  as  they  did  of  the  articles  of  faith ;  that  is,  in  a  dry, 
metaphysical  manner ;  and  generally  combined  moral  theology 
with  dogmatic.  The. latter  very  often  express  themselves  beau- 
tifully, and  in  a  manner  suited  to  move  the  soul ;  yet  without  me- 
thod or  discrimination,  and  not  unfrequently  they  tarnish  chris- 
tian gold  with  the  dross  of  Platonism.  Most  of  those,  also,  who 
expounded  the  holy  scriptures,  may  be  classed  among  the  moral 
writers.  For,  neglecting  the  literal  sense,  they  forcibly  accom- 
modated the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  to  the  inculcation  of 
internal  holiness  and  the  regulation  of  the  life.  This  is  manifest 
from  Cruiberfs  Morals  on  Job,  Amos,  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah ;  as  well  as  from  others. 

§  13.  The  passion  for  wrangling  philosophy,  or  dialectics,  which 
had  seized  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  rendered  them  both 
pugnacious.  At  the  same  time,  it  led  men  far  away  from  the 
true  method  of  discussing  religious  subjects.  For  they  did  not 
argue,  for  the  sake  of  elucidating  the  truth ;  but  to  confound  and 
silence  their  adversary,  with  subtle  distinctions,  with  words  with- 
out meaning,  with  the  authority  of  names,  and  even  with  sarcasms 
and  fallacies.  Among  the  Greeks,  Euthymius  ZigcAenus  com- 
posed a  prolix  work,  against  all  heresies ;  which  he  entitled  Pan" 
oplia.  but,  to  say  nothing  of  his  vanity  and  extreme  credulity, 
nearly  all  his  proofs  are  derived,  (as  was  the  common  fault  of 
that  age,)  from  the  declarations  of  the  earlier  writers.  Constant 
tine  Harmenopulus  wrote  a  shorter  book  on  the  heretical  sects. 
Zanaras  inveighed  against  them  in  verse.  Among  the  Latins, 
Hanorius  of  Autun  composed  a  book  on  the  heresies ;  and  Abe" 
lard  attacked  them  all.  The  miserable  and  persecuted  Jews 
were  assailed  by  many  of  the  Latins ;  by  Gilbert  of  Castillon^29) 
Odo  [of  Cambray,]  Peter  Alfonsus^  Rupert  of  Duytz,  Peter 
Maurice,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  Peter  of  Blois ;  the  merits 
of  whose  works  can  be  easily  estimated,  by  such  as  consider  the 
character  of  that  age.  Against  the  Saracens,  Euthymius,  and 
some  others  appeared  as  polemics. 

§  14.  The  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  the 
subjects  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  were  carried  on 
with  great  spirit,  on  both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  Eu^ 
thymius,  JVicetccs,  and  others ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Latins, 
among  others,  Anselm  of  Havelburg,  Hugo  Etherianus  and  oth- 
ers, contended  with  zeal.  (30)  Negotiations  for  a  compromise 
were  repeatedly  entered  upon,  both  at  Rome,  and  at  Constanti- 

(29)  [Or  Gilbert  J  sumamed  Crispin,  a  monk  of  Bee.  See  note  (71)  pa.  264. 
TV.] 

(30^  See  Leo  AUatinSy  de  perpetua  consenaione  eccleaiae  Orientalis  at  Occident. 
Lib.  ii  cap.  xk&c.  p.  644  kc' 
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nople ;  at  the  instance  especially  of  the  Greek  emperors  of  the 
Comnenian  family,  who  supposed  the  friendship  of  the  Latins 
would  be  very  serviceable  to  the  Greeks,  in  the  almost  desperate 
state  of  their  public  afiairs.  But  as  the  Latins  aimed  at  nothing 
short  of  absolute  dominion  over  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  pa- 
triarchs could  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  subject  themselves 
entirely  to  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  to  anathematize  their  ances- 
tors, these  negodations  for  peace  had  the  effect,  rather  to  irritate 
the  feelings  and  increase  the  hostility  of  the  parties,  than  to  pro- 
duce a  reconciliation. 

^15.  The  minor  contests  need  not  detain  us  long.  The 
Greeks,  by  nature  prone  to  contend  and  dispute,  were  almost 
never  free  from  religious  controversies.  In  this  century,  especial- 
ly under  Manud  Comncntis,  who  was  a  learned  and  over-inquisi- 
tive emperor,  some  contests  on  religious  subjects  were  excited  by 
the  emperor  himself ;  and  they  produced  more  excitement  among 
the  oppressed  people,  than  was  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  In  the  first  place,  a  long  dispute  arose,  under  this  empe- 
ror, in  what  sense  it  might  be  said  :  the  incarnate  God  was  at  the 
ittme  time  the  offerer  and  the  sacrifice.  After  a  protracted  discus- 
sion, during  which  the  emperor  had  maintained  an  opinion  at  va- 
riance with  the  prevalent  belief,  the  emperor  at  length  yielded, 
and  came  over  to  the  generally  received  opinion.  The  conse- 
ouenee  was,  that  many  persons  of  high  respectability,  who  had 
disagreed  with  the  church,  were  deprived  of  tl)eir  offices.(31) 
What  opinion  was  maintained  by  the  emperor,  and  what  was  held 
by  the  church,  on  this  subject,  we  are  no  where  distinctly  inform- 
eo.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  emperor,  and  some  other  learned 
roes,  disagreed  with  the  mass  of  the  Greeks,  in  respect  to  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  oblation  or  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  that  or- 
diiMince. 

\  ^16.  Some  years  afterwards,  a  more  violent  dispute,  respect- 
ing the  import  of  Christ's  words,  John  xiv.  28.  My  Father  is 
greater  than  J„  rent  Greece  into  factions.  As  various  explana- 
tions of  this  passage  had  long  existed,  and  some  new  ones  were 
advanced  about  this  time,  the  emperor,  who  from  an  indifferent 
prince  made  but  a  poor  theologian,  added  his  expiration  to  the 
number ;  and  summoniiig  a  council,  he  wished  to  obtrude  it  upon 
all,  as  beine  the  only  true  interpretation.  He  decided,  that  these 
wiNrdsof  Christ  refer  to  the  created  and  passible  flesh  of  Christ 
(xarcl  TYjv  iv  aurw  xtiiTttiv  xoj  raS^^tjriQv  (Tapxa).  And  this  decision,  en- 
graved on  tables  of  stone,  he  set  up  in  the  great  church ;  and 
made  it  a  capital  offence  for  any  one  to  teach  otherwise.(32) 
But  the  authority  of  this  decree  expired  with  the  emperor ;  and 
Andronicusy  afterwards,  strictly  prohibited  all  curious  discussions 
on  religion,  and  on  this  subject  in  particular. (33) 

(31)  JVte«ea#  CkoniaUs,  Annales,  Lib.  vii.  §  5.  p.  112.  ed.  Venice. 
(33)  XietUa  ClumiateSf  Annules,  Lib.  vii.  §  6.  p.  113.  # 
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§  17.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  the  same,  emperor  excited 
another  controversy,  respecting  the  God  of  Muhammed.  The 
catechetical  books  of  the  Greeks  anathematized  the  oXoV^upov, 
(spherical  or  globular  thaped^)  and  solid  God  of  Muhammed. 
For  thus  the  Greeks  had  translated  the  Arabic  word  Elsemed  ; 
which  is  used  in  the  Koran^  applied  to  God  ;  and  which  has  in- 
deed this  signification,  though  it  also  signifies  e^erna/.(34)  This 
execration  the  emperor  ordered  to  be  stricken  out  of  those  books, 
as  being  very  offensive  to  the  Muhammedans  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  theologians  resisted  his  order ;  alleging,  that  it  was 
not  God  in  general,  but  the  error  of  Muhammed  respecting  God, 
that  was  anathematized ;  and  that  Muhammed  affirmed,  God  u 
not  begotten,  nor  doth  he  beget.  After  very  tedious  altercations, 
and  various  attempts  to  settle  the  dispute,  the  bishops  in  a  coun- 
cil consented,  that  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  anathema 
should  no  longer  be  leveled  at  the  (rod  of  Muhammedj  but  at 
Muhammed  himself,  his  religion,  and  all  his  followers. (35) 

^18.  Among  the  Latins,  different  opinions  were  maintained, 
and  not  merely  in  the  schools,  but  also  in  books,  respecting  the 
Lord's  supper.  For,  though  all  seemed  disposed  to  shun  con- 
nexion with  BerengariuSy  yet  many  were  not  very  far  from  him 
in  sentiment ;  among  whom  may  be  named  Rupert  of  Duytz,  and 
others  :(36)  because  the  great  Berengarian  controversy  had  not 

Jet  plainly  determined  the  mode  of  Christ's  presence.  This  same 
lupert  was  involved  likewise  in  other  controversies,  and  espe- 
cially with  Anselm  of  Laon  and  William  of  Cham^eaux,  and 
with  their  disciples  after  their  death,  respecting  the  unll  and  om-^ 
nipotence  of  (rod.  The  question  was,  whether  God  tvillsy  and 
himself  effects,  whatever  takes  place  ;  or  whether  he  only  permits 
certain  things  to  take  place,  which  he  would  not  have  to  be.  Ru- 
pert maintained  the  latter ;  his  opposers,  the  former.  He  was 
also  censured  for  teaching,  among  other  erroneous  things,  that 
the  angels  were  created  from  darkness  ;  and  that  Christ,"  at  the 
last  supper,  did  not  present  his  body  to  Judas.{^7) 

§  19.  Besides  these  and  other  private  contests,  there  was  a 
public  controversy,  about  the  year  1140,  respecting  what  is  called 
the  immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary.{SS)    At  this  time, 

(33)  Jfieetas,  io  Andronico,  Lib.  ii.  §  5.  p.  175. 

(34)  Hadr.  Rdand,  de  relieione  Moharomedica,  Lib.-  ii.  §  3.  p.  142.— 
[This  word  eUemM^  occurs  in  the  Koran,  Sur.  exit,  where  all  modern 
translators,' as 'well  as  the  Muhammedan  expositors,  understand  it  to  mean 
eUmal.  The  passage,  as  translated  by  Sale,  is  this  :  ^'  Sat,  God  is  one  God  ; 
the  eternal  God  :  he  begetteth  not,  neither  is  he  begotten  :  and  there  is  not  any 
one  like  unto  him."  ft  is  probable,  that  the  Greek  translator  perverted  the 
meaning  of  Mvhammedy  in  order  to  render  him  ridiculous.     TV.] 

(35)  Meetas  ChoniateSf  Annales,  Lib.  vii.  p.  113—116. 

(36)  Bautavy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  h.  p.  30  &c. 

(37)  See  Mmgoij  Epistola ;  published  by  Martenty  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom. 
t.  p.  ^90.  Jo.  MabiUanyy  Annales  Benedict.  [Tom.  v.  p.  623  &c.]  Tom  vi.  p. 
90, 42, 168,  261  dbc. 

(38)  [**  The  defenders  of  the  immaculate  conception  maintained,  that  the  virgin 
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some  Frenctr  congregations  began  to  observe  the  festal  day  con- 
secrated to  this  conception;  the  English  had  observed  it  for  some 
time  previous,  being  led  to  it,  as  is  reported,  hy  Anselm  of  Canterbu- 
ry. Of  the  more  distinguished  churches,  that  of  Lyons  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  to  observe  this  festival.  St.  Bernard 
being  informed  of  the  matter,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  canons  of 
Lyons  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  severely  censured  their  con- 
duct, and  opposed  the  idea  of  such  a  conception.  This  brought 
on  the  controversy ;  some  standing  forth  in  defence  of  the  Lyon- 
Dois  and  the  festival,  and  others  supporting  the  opinion  of  St. 
Bemard.{S9)  In  this  century  however,  though  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  grew  warm,  there  was  some  moderation  in  the  discus- 
sion* But  after  the  Dominicans  had  fixed  themselves  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  the  controversy  was  carried  on  with  far  more 
violence ;  the  Dominicans  defending  the  opinion  of  St.  Bernard^ 
and  the  university  approving  the  practice  of  the  church  of  Lyons. 

Mary  toas  conceived  in  the  womb  of  ber  mother,  with  the  same  purity  that  is  at^ 
tributed  to  CAm<'5  conception  in  her  womb."    Mad,'] 

(39)  See  St.  Bernard's  Epistle  cixxiy.  Tom.  1.  p.  170  &c.  Boulay,  Hittoria 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  135.  MahiUony,  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  3S7. 
i)om,  Cploniaf  Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  Tome  ii.  p.  233  d^c. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HISTORT  OF  RITES  AND  CEREMONISS. 
§  1.  Rites  of  the  Greeks.— §  2.  Rites  of  the  Latins. 

^  1.  That  both  the  public  and  the  private  worship  of  God 
amoDg  the  Greeks,  through  the  influence  of  superstition,  was  eo'* 
riched  with  various  additional  minute  rites,  is  well  attested.  And 
the  same  passsion  infected  all  the  christian  communities  of  the 
£ast.  Every  distinguished  individual  among  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Nestorians,  or  the  Jacobites,  would  immortalize 
himself  by  some  change  or  amplification  of  the  forms  of  worship. 
For  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  piety  being,  from  various  causes, 
nearly  extmct,  their  whole  attention  was  directed  to  its  external 
signs.  One  therefore  ordered  the  prayers  to  be  recited  in  a  new 
manner  ;  another  changed  the  mode  of  sbging ;  another  ordain- 
ed some  new  honors  to  be  paid  to  the  relics  and  the  images  of  the 
saints ;  and  another  endeavored  to  improve  the  dress  and  the 
manners  of  the  priests. 

^  2.  What  rites  prevailed  among  the  Latins,  in  this  century, 
and  how  they  were  interpreted,  may  be  learned  from  Rupert  of 
Du3rtz,  de  divinis  officiis  Libri  xii.  The  plan  of  this  work  does 
not  admit  of  a  detailed  account  of  the  additions  to  the  public  cere- 
monials.(l)  We  therefore  only  remark,  that  the  veneration  for 
the  virgin  Mary^  which  had  before  been  excessive,  was  not  alit- 

(1)  pye  may  add  a  few  things,  to  render  the  account  more  fall.  The  adorn- 
ing of  churches  with  pictures  and  precious  objects,  was  carried  father  and  father* 
Even  the  floors  were  painted  and  adorned  with  saints  and  ancels. — New  church* 
es  were  consecrated  with  sprinkling,  inscriptions,  anointing,  lighting  up  candles, 
and  with  a  blessing ;  perhaps  also  with  singing.  The  decayed  altars  tnat  were 
repaired,  must  be  consecrated  anew.  More  than  one  altar  was  now  to  be  found 
in  the  same  church ',  for  mention  is  made  of  the  high  altar.  Altars  were  orna- 
mented with  ^old,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  costly  pictures.  Before  the  saints 
and  immages  in  the  churches,  expensive  lamps  and  candles  were  kept  burning, 
which  were  to  be  put  out.  only  during  three  days  preceding  easter.  Baptism 
was  no  longer  administereo,  as  rormerly,  only  at  certain  seasons  oi  the  year,  but 
as  often  as  there  were  subjects  presented.  The  holy  supper  was  still  given  in 
both  the  elements.  Clement  III,  ordained,  that  none  but  unleavened  bread 
should  be  used ;  and  that  the  wine  should  be  mixed  with  water.  The  bad  cua* 
torn  of  immersins  the  bread  in  the  cup,  and  then  distributing  it,  still  continued.^ 
The  doctrine  or  transubstantiation  was  very  generally  received  in  the  Latva 
churches ;  and  the  adoration  of  the  host,  was  a  natural  consequence.  Von  Ei- 
nem. — We  are  informed  by  ^Uferic,  (in  his  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1200,)  that  the 
Cistercian  abbot  Gvido,  whom  the  pope  had  created  a  cardinal,  and  despatched 
as  his  lesate  to  Cologne,  first  introduced  the  practice,  at  the  elevation  of  the 
host  in  the  mass,  on  a  signal  given  by  a  bell,  for  the  people  to  prostrate  them- 
selves, and  remain  in  that  posture  until  the  benediction  on  the  cup;  and  that 
these  bells  attended  the  clergy  in  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  to  the  sick, 
to  give  the  sif  nal  for  prostration.  This  new  rite  was  also  confirmed  by  a  mira- 
cle :  for  a  soldier  prostrated  himself  in  the  mud,  to  honor  the  sacrament  as  it 
along,  and  his  clothes  were  not  soiled.     SdU.J 
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tie  increased,  after  it  began  to  be  extensively  inculcated,  that  she 
was  conceived  immaculately.  For,  notwithstanding  Bernard  and 
others  opposed  this  doctrine,  as  we  have  stated,  yet  the  judgment 
of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  multitude  was  much  more  effec- 
tive than  the  decisions  of  the  better  informed  :  and  about  the  year 
1138,  a  solemn  festival  was  instituted,  in  honor  of  this  concg?- 
tion ;  though  neither  the  author,  nor  the  place  of  this  new  so- 
lemnity, is  sufficiently  known. (2) 

(2)  MabiUony^  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  327,  412.    Gallia  Cbrisliana, 
Tom.  i.  p.  1198. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

titlSTORY  OF  HERESIGSk 

§  1.  Fanatics  among  the  Greeka. — §  2.  The  Bogoniiies. — §  3.  Sec tariaos  among 
the  Latins,  and  the  cause  of  them. — §  4.  The  Catbari. — §  5.  Two  sects  of  them. 
— §  6.  Their  organization. — §  7.  The  Petrobrnssians. — §  8.  The  Henricians. 
—5  9.  The  impiety  of  Tanquelin. — §  10*  Disturbance  of  Arnold  of  Bfescia. 
—  §  11.  The  Waldenaes,  and  their  history. — §  12.  Their  doctrine  and  opinioos. 
— §  13.  CoMstitution  of  their  churches.~§  14.  Minor  sects.  The  Pasigini.-* 
§  15.  The  Caputiati.— §  16.  Eon,  and  his  folly. 

^  1 .  The  Greeks  and  the  other  oriental  christians  of  this  cen- 
tury, had  sharp  contests  with  various  sorts  of  fanatics ;  who  are 
represented  as  believing  in  a  two-fold  Trinity  ;  as  rejecting  matri* 
mony,  and  the  gating  of  flesh  ;  as  despising  all  external  worship 
of  God,  even  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  ;  and  as  placing  the 
soul  of  religion  exclusively  in  prayer,  and  holding  that  an  evil  de* 
mon  dwells  in  the  nature  of  all  men,  which  they  must  expel  by 
incessant  prayer.  The  author  of  this  sect,  we  are  told,  was  one 
Ijucopetrus  ;  whose  principal  disciple,  Tyckicui^  is  said  to  have 
put  false  inter pretaf  ions  upon  many  parts  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  especially  u^^on  the  history  of  Christ  as  given  us  by  St.  Mat- 
tbew.(l)  It  is  certain,  that  there  had  been  for  a  very  long  time, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Syrians,  particularly  among  the  monks, 
men  of  this  description,  who  were  not  perverse,  but  rather  beside 
themselves ;  and  such  still  existed  in  this  century.  But  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  all  that  is  reported  of  them.  And  many  rea- 
sons confirm  the  supposition,  that  among  these  people  there  werd 
many  really  pious  and  devoted  christians,  who  were  offensive  to 
the  Greeks,  because  they  resisted  the  outrageous  domination  and 
the  vices  of  the  priesthood,  and  derided  the  monstrous  mass  of  su- 
perstition which  was  sanctioned  by  the  public  authority.  The 
Greeks  and  the  other  nations  of  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  de- 
signate all  persons  of  this  description,  by  the  odious  names  of 
MesscUians  or  Euchites;  just  as  the  Latins  denominated  all  op- 
posers  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Waldenses  or  Mbigenses,  But  it 
should  be  noted,  that  this  name  was  very  ambiguous,  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  orientals ;  being  applied  promiscuously  tb  all, 
honest  or  dishonest,  wise  or  delirious, — who  disliked  the  public 

(1)  Bee  EuthymitiSt  Triumphus  de  secta  Massalianorum ;  in  Jac.  FolUi  Insig- 
nia Itineris  Italici,  p.  106 — 12.).  [EtUhymius  relates  much  that  is  fabulous,  in  this 
h(X)k  ;  that  the  original  head  of  the  JVfessalians  was  named  Peter ^  but  that  he 
called  himself  Christ ;  that  he  promised  to  appear  again  afler  his  death,  and 
thence  obtained  the  nickname  of  Wolfpeter,  XuxoifSTpoj.  For,  as  his  follower!, 
three  days  after  his  death,  were  looking  for  his  resurrection,  the  devil  ap- 
peared to  them,  in  tbe  form  of  a  toolf.  TycMcus  also  applied  all  the  texts  that 
apeak  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  his  spiritual  father,  Peter.  As 
for  tbe  old  Messalians,  see  this  work,  vol.  i.  p.  366  &c.     SeM.] 
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ceremonies,  censured  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  maintained,  that 
piety  was  all  that  is  necessary. 

^  2.  From  this  class  of  persons,  it  is  said,  the  Bogomiles 
originated ;  whose  founder,  one  Basil,  a  monk,  when  he  could 
not  be  reclaimed,  was  burnt  alive  at  Constantinople,  under  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenti8.{2)  What  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  respecting  this  man  and  his  opinions,  notwithstanding  the 
Greeks  have,  undoubtedly,  mixed  some  falsehoods  with  their 
statements,  will  satisfactorily  shew,  that  his  system  was  nearly  al- 
lied to  those  of  the  ancient  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans.  For  he 
maintained,  that  the  world  and  human  bodies  were  not  created  by 
God,  but  by  an  evil  demon  whom  God  cast  out  of  heaven  :  and 
of  course,  that  our  bodies  are  the  prisons  of  our  godlike  spirits ; 
and  must  therefore  be  subdued  by  fasting,  contemplation,  and 
other  exhausting  exercises,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  regain  its 
lost  liberty  ;  that  marriage  also  should  be  avoided  ;  and  the  kin- 
dred tenets,  which  are  well  known,  and  have  been  repeatedly 
stated.  Hence  also,  with  the  Gnostics  and  Manichaeans,  he  de- 
nied that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  bad  a  real  body.  He  also  re- 
jected the  law  of  Moses;  and  maintained,  that  the  human  body, 
at  death,  reverts  back  to  the  mass  of  depraved  matter  }  and  has 
no  prospect  of  a  resuscitation.  So  many  instances  of  men  of  this 
description  occur,  both  in  ancient  times  and  in  the  history  of  ihis 
age,  that  it  is  not  at  all  strange,  one  of  them  should  have  raised 
up  a  sect  among  the  Greeks.  The  name  of  this  sect  was  derived 
from  the  divine  mercy^  which  they  are  said  to  have  iacessandy 
implored.  For  in  the  language  of  the  Mysians,  [Moesians,  or 
Slavonians  of  Moesia,]  Bogomilus  is  one,  who  implores  divine 
mercy.(3) 

(2)  [The  emperor  devised  a  singular  method,  for  detecting  the  opinions  of  this 
man.  which  would  do  honor  to  the  Inquisition.  Basil  had  sent  out,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  tweWe  of  his  followers,  as  his  apostles,  in  order  to  propasate  bis 
doctrines.  One  of  theee,  named  Diblatius,  was  arrested;  and  he  acknowledged, 
that  Basil  was  at  the  head  of  the  sect.  BasU  was  accordingly  searched  out,  and 
brought  to  the  emperor;  who  received  him  very  flatteringly,  admitted  him  to  bis 
table,  and  called  him  his  very  dear  father.  Thus  deceived,  Baa/ disclosed  to  the 
emperor  all  the  mysteries  of  his  sect ;  and  the  emperor  caused  his  whole  disclo- 
sure to  be  written  down,  by  a  stenocrapber,  who  was  concealed  in  the  chamber 
Ibr  the  purpose.  The  emperor  now  laid  aside  the  character  of  a  learner,  and  a^ 
temptea  to  confute  the  opmions  of  the  enthusiast;  but  he  defended  himself  vig- 
orously, and  was  not  to  be  terrified  by  menaces  of  death.  Upon  this,  the  empe- 
ror commanded  all  BogomiUs,  who  peisevered  in  their  opinions,  to  be  burned 
alive.  Among  these  BasU  was  one,  and  was  burnt.  This  account  is  siveD  as 
by  Arma  Comnena,  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  following  note.     &£.] 

(S)  See  Anna  Comnmay  Aleziados  Lib  xv.  p.  384.  ed.  Venice.  Jo.  Ztmuraa^ 
Annales,  Lib.  xviii.  p.  336.  Jo.  Christ.  FfoZ^Historia  Bofomilorum;  Witteb. 
1712. 4to.  Sam.  Andreas,  Diss,  de  Bogomilis ;  in  Jo.  Voigt's  Bibliotheca  Historiae 
Haeresiologicae,  Tom.  i .  P.  ii.  p.  125  £c.  Chr.  Aug.  Heumanfif  Diss,  de  Bogomilis. 
[They  were  also  called  Phundaites,  from  the  phunda  or  girdle,  which  they  Were 
accustomed  to  wear.  In  the  Slavonic  language,  Bog.  signifies  God,  and  milvin 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  i>i'»)(J'ov,  shew  mercy.  Besides  the  teneta  mentioned  io 
the  text,  they  rejected  imaffe- worship;  discarded  ail  mysteries  in  the  saeiaments; 
alto  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  Solomon's  writings; 
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^  3.  Among  the  Latins,  far  more  numerous  sects  existed.  For, 
as  the  defects  of  the  public  religion  and  the  faults  of  the  clergy 
were contiually  increasing;  as  the  pontiffs  in  general  neglected  the 
most  important  duties  of  their  office,  and  by  various  measures, 
particularly  by  their  JndvlgencieB^  encouraged  irreligion  among 
the  people ;  and  as  the  bishops  and  the  other  clergy  were  more 
intent  on  gratifying  their  lusts,  than  on  promoting  and  difiusing 
real  piety ;  honest  men,  who  had  their  own  and  others  salvation 
at  heart,  could  easily  see,  though  not  possessed  of  great  discern- 
ment, diat  the  true  religion  of  the  gospel  was  lost ;  and  they  de- 
sired and  attempted  its  restoration.  But,  very  few  of  them  were 
competent  to  so  great  an  undertaking,  as  that  of  reformbg  the 
prevailing  religion  ;  for  most  of  them  were  deficient  both  in  talents 
and  learning,  and  living  in  those  times  of  ignorance,  they  did  not 
understand  the  bible.  Hence  they,  unavoidably,  deviated  as 
much  from  the  religion  of  Christ,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  sacred 
volume,  as  they  did  from  the  Roman  religion  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  were  extravagant  in  censuring  and  amending  it. 

§  4.  Among  the  sects  of  this  age,  the  first  place  is  due  to  the 
Catharii  a  sect  which  has  already  been  mentioned.     Proceeding 
from  Bulgaria,  they  raised  disturbance  in  nearly  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  in  all  of  them,  if  apprehended,  they  were  misera- 
bly put  to  death.(4)     The  religion  of  this  party,  had  some   af- 
finity with  that   anciently  professed  by  the  Gnostics  and  Mani-r 
chaeans ;  and  hence,  those  who  held  to  it,  were  generally  called 
Manichaeans,  though  they  difiered  on  many  points  from  the  genu- 
ine Manichaeans.     They  all  agreed  in  the  following   opinions : 
they  believed,  that  evil  originates  from  matter ;  that  the  creator 
of  this  world,  was  a  different  being  from  the  supreme  God ;  that 
Christ  had  not  a  real  body,  nor  was  he  truly  bom,  or  crucified  ; 
that  all  human  bodies  are  the  work  of  an  evil  demon,  and  that 
they  perish,  without  a  prospect  of  resuscitation :  they  denied, 
that  baptism  and  the  holy  supper  are  of  any  use  5  they  enjoined 
an  austere  and   rigorous   mode  of  living,  abstinence  from  flesh, 
and  all  animal  substances,  from  wine,  and  matrimony ;  they  des- 
pised the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  reverenced  only  the 
New  Testament,   especially  the  four  Gospels  ;  and  to  pass  over 
several  things,  they  believed,  that  rational  souls,  by  a  lamenta- 
ble misfortune,  are  inclosed  in  these  bodies,  and  must  be  libe- 
rated from  them   by  continence,  fasting,  coarse  fare,   and  other 
mortifications.(5) 

and  likewise  the  conclusion  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  as  being  an  interpolation ;  and 
they  admitted  no  learned  men  amons  them.     SchL]  ..... 

(4)  See  the  compilations  of  Car.  Fietsisd'  JhgerOre,  in  his  collectiojudicioniin 
de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  I.  to  which  however  much  more  mieht  be  added,  re- 
specting this  universally  persecuted  and  exterminated  set  of  men.  [For  the 
history  of  this  sect  in  the  preceding  century,  see  p.  234  Ac.     Tr] 

(5)  Besides  the  writers  hereafter  quoted,  see  a  Dispulatio  inter  Catbolicumet 
Paterinum  ;  published  by  Edm.  Martmt,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  ▼.  p.  1703 
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§  6.  These  comraon  sentiments  of  them  all,  were  explained 
and  defined  differently  by  their  teachers ;  so  that  they  were  di- 
vided among  themselves  into  sects ;  which,  however,  as  they 
were  all  subject  to  persecution,  disputed  with  moderation  and 
eaimness.  There  were  two  principal  parties  or  sects  among  these 
Catkari.  The  one  approached  near  to  Manichaeism,  and  held 
to  two  eternal,  first  causes  of  all  things,  the  God  of  h'ght,  who 
was  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  prince  of  daikness,  by 
whom  they  supposed  the  visible  world  was  created ;  the  other 
party  held  to  but  one  first  cause,  the  father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
ihe  supreme  God,  by  whom,  they  affirmed,  the  first  matter  was 
produced ;  but  they  added  to  this,  that  the  evil  demon,  after  his 
revolt  from  God,  digested  and  separated  this  matter  into  the  four 
elements,  so  that  it  could  be  formed  into  a  world.  The  former 
held  ulso,  that  Christ,  clad  in  celestial  flesh,  descended  into  Ma- 
nr,  and  received  nothing  from  her  substance  ;  while  the  latter  be- 
lieved,- that  Christ  assumed  in  Mary,  though  not  from  Mary,  a 
body  that  was  not  real,  but  imaginary.  (6J  The  sect  which  held 
to  two  first  causes,  was  denominated,  from  the  place  where  its 
principal  bishop  resided,  the  sect  of  ^ftano,  or  the  Albanensians  ; 
and  it  was  subdivided  into  the  adherents  of  Balazinansa,  bishop 
of  Verona,  and  the  adherents  of  John  de  Jbugioy  bishop  of  Ber- 
gamo. The  sect  which  held  to  one  first  cause,  w^$  divided  into 
the  church  of  Bagnolo,  which  is  a  town  of  Provence,  and  the 
association  of  Concorregio  or  Concorrezzo,  To  the  church  of 
Bagnolo  or  Baiolo,  belonged  the  community  that  resided  in 
France^  and  bore  the  name  of  Albigensians.  (7) 

Ac.  and  Bonacursits,  Manaiestatio  haeresia  Catbarorum ;  in  Lmc.  Dadierys  Fpi- 
cilegium,  Tom.  i.  p.  206  Jtc. 

(6)  See  BcrvJi.  Monelas  fcsunima  ad  versus  Catharos  et  Waldcnsca  ;  puliHsbed 
by  i%o,  Aug,  Richinij  Rome  1743  Fol.  with  a  Dissertation  prefixed,  de  Catliaris, 
but  which  is  of  no  great  value.  Moneta  was  a  respectable  writer  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  See  Lib.  i.  p.  2,  5.  Lib.  ii.  p.  247  &c.  [Moneta  is,  in  general, 
the  best  historical  writer  on  this  subject.  He  was  of  Cremona,  and  of  the  earliest 
Dominicans,  after  being  long  a  profesfior  at  Bologna.  He  was  still  alive  AD. 
1233.    Sehl.] 

(7)  Raynerus  Sachmivs,  Sunima  de  Catharis  ct  Leonistis;  in  Martene's  The- 
gaunifl  Anecdotoium,  Tom.  v.  p.  17G1,  1768.  [RarjneT  himself  lived  17  yeare 
smon^  the  Cathari,  and  was  a  leader  among  them;  which  gives  much  weight  to 
hia  history.  Schl.]  Peregrinns  Priscianvs,  in  Muratori's  Antiq.  Ital.  medii 
aevi,Tom.  v.  p.  93.  where  he  gives  a  tabular  view  of  the  differences  between 
these  sects  ;  yet  he  erroneously  denominates  those  AlbanmsrSy  whom  he  should 
bave  called  Albieenses,  and  who  were  a  branch  of  the  Baioitnsiant ;  perhaps  it 
was  a  mistake  of  the  printer.  The  opinions  of  these  Baiole.isians  or  Bagnolcn- 
sians,  may  also  be  well  learned  from  the  Codex  Inquisitorius,  published  by  PkU. 
Umborch,  with  his  Historia  InquisitionVs.  But  what  Umborch  has  himself  written 
concerning  the  opinions  of  the  AlbipensiHus,  (Hiaioria  Inquis.  Lib.  i.  cap.  viii. 
p.  30  &c.)  is  inaccurate,  Hnd  not  free  from  errors.  I  have  spent  much  lime 
in  examining  these  seels,  and  discriminating  among  them;  a  subject  which  the 
partialities  of  authors,  and  other  causes,  have  greatly  obscured.  But  there  is  not 
room  here  to  enlarge.  [According  to  a  note  of  Jok.  Conr.  Fuesslin,  in  his  Kirch- 
Mi  und  Ketzerhistorie  der  mittlern  Zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  128,  (whose  correctness,  bow- 
erer,  I  cannot  judge  of,)  the  Alhigensians  here  mentioned,  must  not  be  con- 
feonded  with  the  AibigentMns  that  appeared  in  Languedoc  j  for  they  lived  at  Al- 
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§  6.  The  internal  arrangements  of  this  church,  had  many  sin- 
gularities, which  cannot  be  explained  in  a  narrow  compass.  The 
government  was  administered  by  bishops :  but  each  of  these  had 
two  vicars  attached  to  him,  one  of  whom  was  called  the  elder  son^ 
and  the  other  the  younger  son.  The  other  teachers  or  priests 
were  called  (Diaconi,)  minisiers.{S)  All  these,  but  especially 
the  bishops  and  their  sons,  were  held  in  immense  veneration* 
And  as  their  moral  principles  were  peculiarly  rigitl  and  austere, 
and  not  suitable  nor  tolerable  to  all,  it  was  necessary  to  divide 
their  people,  as  the  Manichsean  congregations  were  anciently  di- 
vided, into  two  classes,  the  comforted  (consolati),  and  the  asso- 
ciated or  confederated  (foederati).  The  former  exhibited  a 
great  shew  of  piety,  and  led  in  celibacy  a  life  of  peculiar  rigor, 
and  destitute  o/  all  common  gratifications  and  conveniences.  The 
latter,  except  observing  a  few  rules,  lived  in  the  manner  of  other 
people;  but  tliey  entered  into  a  covenant,  which  in  Italian  was 
called  covenenzuj  that  before  they  died,  or  at  least  in  their  last 
sickness,  they  would  enter  farther  into  the  church,  and  would  re- 
ceive the  consolation,  which  was  their  term  for  initiation. (9) 

§  7.  Of  far  better  character  than  these,  was  the  presbyter  Pe- 
ter de  Bruys ;  who,  about  the  year  1110,  attempted  a  restora- 
tion of  true  religion,  in  Languedoc  and  Provence,  provinces  of 
France ;  and  having  drawn  many  to  follow  him,  after  journeying 
and  laboring  for  twenty  years,  was  burnt  by  the  enraged  popu- 
lace, at  St.  Giles,  AD.  1 1 30.  The  whole  system  of  doctrines, 
inculcated  by  this  Peter  upon  his  followers,  who  from  him  were 
called  PetroorussianSy  is  not  known ;  yet  there  are  five  of  his 
opinions,  that  have  reached  us  :  I.  That  persons  ought  not  to 
be  baptized,  until  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  II.  That  it 
is  not  proper  to  build  churches  ;  and  tliat  such  as  are  built,  should 
be  pulled  down.  III.  That  the  holy  crosses  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed. IV.  That  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  not  distributed 
in  the  sacred  supper,  but  only  the  signs  of  them.  V.  That  the 
oblations,  prayers,  and  good  works  of  the  living,  do  not  profit  the 
dead.  (10) 

hy,  in  Montferrat.  Sc/d.  According  to  Rayner,  there  were  sixteen  communfties 
or  associations  of  Cathari ;  namely  the  Almnenaians,  or  those  of  Donnezachoy  the 
members  of  which  were  at  Verona  and  in  other  pwts  of  Lombardy,  about  500,  in 
all ;  those  of  Coneorrezzoj  spread  over  all  Lombardy,  and  mure  than  1500  in 
number;  those  of  Basoloj  at  Mantua,  Brescia,  Bergamo ,  and  in  Milan;  others 
at  Vicenza,  or  in  the  raargravate;  in  the  territory  of  Florence;  in  the  valley  of 
Spoleto  ;  the  French  at  Verona  and  in  Lombardy ;  at  Doulouse  ;  at  Carcassone ; 
in  the  region  of  Albi;  the  Slavonians;  the  Latins  at  Constantinople;  the  Greeks 
there ;  those  at  Philadelphia  in  Romania ;  the  Burgalic  and  the  Ihtgvntic.  In 
the  whole  world,  there  were  at  that  time,  not  quite  4,000  Cathari .  See  Sehroeckh's 
Kirchengesch.  vol.  zxix.  p.  484.     TV.] 

(8)  See  Rayneri  Sachoni  Summa  de  Catharis,  p.  1766  &c. 

(9)  These  statements  may  be  substantiated  from  the  writers  that  have  been 
mentioned,  especially  from  the  Codex  Inquisit.  Tolosanae,  and  others.  [For  a 
more  full  account  of  the  Cathari,  see  Schroeekh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  477 
&c.     TV.]  . 

'       (10)  See  Peter,  the  Venerable,  contra  Petrobrusianos  Liber ;  inthe  Bibliotheca 
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^  6.  He  was  followed  by  one  Henry ^  an  Italian  perhaps,(ll) 
an  eremite  monk,  the  parent  of  the  sect  of  the  HenridansA 
From  Lausanne,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  he  came  to  Mans] 
being  driven  from  there,  he  traveled  through  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux, 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  and  at  last,  in  the  year  1147,  came  to 
Tovlouse ;  and  every  where  boldly  declaimed  against  the  vices 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  defects  of  the  prevailing  religion,  with  the 
applause  of  the  multitude.  When  ejected  from  Toulouse  by 
iS^.  Bernard^  he  took  to  flight ;  but  was  apprehended  by  some 
bishop,  brought  before  Eugene  Hly  the  Roman  pontiflf*,  then  hold- 
ing a  council  at  Rbeims,  and  by  him  committed  to  prison,  AD. 
1 148,  where  he  soon  after  died. (13)  An  accurate  account  of  the 
doctrines  of  this  man,  also,  has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  only 
know,  that  he  too  disapproved  of  infant  baptism,  inveighed  severe- 
ly against  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  clergy,  despised  the  festal 
days  and  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  held  clandestine  assem- 
blies. Some  represent  him  as  being  a  disciple  of  Peter  de  Bruys  ; 
but  on  what  authority  they  rely,  I  do  not  know.(14) 

CluiiTacens.  p.  1117.  Jo.  MainJUony^  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  vi.  p.  346  &c.  Jac. 
BasnagCy  Histoire  des  Egiises  Keform^es,  Period  iv.  p.  140  &,c.  [See  also 
SchroSjch,  Kirchengesch.  Tom.  xxix.  p.  515  &c.  Almost  the  only  source  of  all 
that  is  known  oi  Peter  de  Bruys  and  his  doctrine,  is  the  epistle  or  tract  of  Peter 
the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Clugni,  written  expressly  to  confute  the  errors  of  Peter 
de  Bruys,  about  AD.  1141 .  This  tract  is  printed  in  the  Biblioth.  Cluniacens.  Paris 
1614.  rol.  p.  1117—1230;  and  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patram  Lugdunens.  Tom. 
xxii.  p.  1033  &c.  The  author  states  and  confutes,  in  as  many  chapters,  the  five 
errors  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mosheim;  and  he  says  thes*e  were  the  cAie/I  errors  dis- 
seminated by  Peter  de  Bruys;  though  his  disciple  Henry  advanced  a  great  many 
others.     TV.] 

(11)  [This  is  the  conjecture  of  MabiUony.  in  his  Preface  to  the  works  of  St. 
Bernard,  §.  6.  but  Henry  may  have  been  a  Swiss:  as  Fuesli  supposes,  1.  c.  p. 
214.    Schl.]  ^ 

(12)  [This  name  occurs  often  in  a  different  application,  denoting  the  adherents 
to  the  emperor  Henry  IV ^  in  his  contest  with  the  popes  respecting  investitures. 
For,  as  is  well  known,  the  pope  declared  the  principles  of  Henry  in  respect  to  in- 
vestitures to  be  heresy  ;  and  his  son,  Henry  K,  had  to  abjure  expressly  the  Hen- 
rician  heresy.  Thus  e.  c.  are  his  adherents  denominated  in  the  Acts  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Quedlinburg  (Q,uintilmoburgense),  AD.  1085 ;  in  Harzheim's  Concil.  Germ. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  200.    Schl.] 

(13)  Gresta  Episcopor.  Cenomanensium ;  in  Mabitlontfs  Analecta  reterts  aeyi, 
p.  315  &c.  new  ed.  The  epistle  of  Gaufrid,  inserted  in  the  close  of  the  sixth 
Book  of  MabilUmy's  life  of  St.  Bernard ;  in  the  Opp.  Bernard!,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1207. 
Matth.  Paris t  Historia  major,  p.  71.  Jo.  Jlfo^i^ny, Preface  to  the  Opp.  Bemardi, 
§  6.  and  Annales  Benedict.  Tom.  \l  p.  346,  420,  434. 

r  (14)  I  cannot  easily  believe,  he  was  so:  for  to  mention  no  other  argument,  Pe- 
ter de  Bruys  would  not  tolerate  crosses  ;  but  Henry  entered  into  a  city  bearing  the 
aiandard  of  a  cross  in  his  own  hand.  See  MabiUony  y  Analecta,  p.  316  &c.  [Peter, 
abbot  of  Clugni,  however,  expressly  calls  him  an  aposAe  of  Peter  de  Bruys;  (in  the 
Biblioth.  Cluniacens.  p.  1123.)  qui  duobus  tantum  horouncionibus  Petro  de  Bruis 
et  Henrico  ejus  jtseudapostolo  tarn  facile  cessistis.  Also,  ibid.  p.  1117,  he  says: 
<<  AAer  that  inipious  {Peter  de  Bruys)  had  been  removed  from  one  fife  to  another, 
from  this  transitory  to  an  eternal ;  the  heir  to  his  toickedness  (heres  nequitiae  ejus) 
Henry f  with  I  know  not  what  others,  did  not  reform,  but  altered  the  diabolical  doc- 
trine ;  and,  as  I  saw  written  in  a  note  book  containing  his  own  words,  he  published 
not  merely  Jive,  but  many  errors.  But  as  I  have  not  yet  full  evidenoe,tbat  lie  thus 
thought  or  preached,  1  omit  to  confute  them :"  i.  e.  the  additional  errors. — ^How 
Henry  altered  or  enlarged  the  doctrines  of  Peter j  does  not  appear.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  popular  preacher,  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  the  formal 
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^  9.  While  these  persons  were  producing  excitement  in  France^ 
about  the  year  1116,  in  Brabant,  one  Tanquelin  or  Tanquelm 
a  man  of  no  learning,  produced  very  great  commotions  at  Ant- 
werp, and  collected  a  very  numerous  party.  He  was  either  de- 
ranged, or  a  shameless  villain,  if  credit  is  due  to  what  his  enemies 
say  of  him.  For  he  traveled  in  great  pomp ;  said  he  was  God^ 
or  the  Son  of  God  ;  ordered  daughters  to  be  debauched  in  pres- 
ence of  their  mothers ;  and  the  like.  But  these  statements  are 
not  merely  hard  to  be  believed,  but  absolutely  incredible.  (15) 
This  Tancf^elm  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  principles  ofthemys^ 
tics ;  to  have  despised  public  worship,  the  sacred  supper^  and 
l>aptism ;  and  to  have  held  secret  meetings  for  religious  purposes* 
And  the  cause  of  the  numerous  calumnies  propagated  against  him^ 
probably  was,  that  he,  like  others  of  this  character,  inveighed 
strongly  against  the  priests  and  the  whole  clerical  order.  He 
was  slain  by  one  of  the  priests ;  but  his  sect  did  not  die  with  him. 
It  was,  however,  extinguished  finally,  it  is  said,  by  the  celebrated 
St.J^Torlert,  founder  of  the  Premon5tratensians.(16) 

keartletiB  demotion  of  the  affe.  And  it  is  probable,  he  dwelt  more  upon  practical 
religion,  than  doctrinal.  See  Sckroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxix.  p.  517  &c.  and 
A'eander's  Hcilige  Bernard,  p.  254  &c.     2V.] 

(15)  The  epistle  of  the  church  of  Utrecht  to  bishop  FVederie,  concerning  Tat^ 
ckdm;  in  Sle6.  TegnageVs  CoUectio  veterum  monu mentor,  p.  368  &c.  Boula^^ 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  96.  ^rgeTUre,  Collectio  juaicior.  de  novia  erron* 
bus,  Tom.  i.  p.  10. 

(16)  Lud,  Hugo,  Vie  de  S.  Norbert,  Liv.  ii.  p.  126.  Ckrys.  van  d^  Sterrtf  VitA 
S.  Noberti.  cap.  36,  p.  164.  and  the  notes  of  Po^-  de  Hertoghe,  upon  it,  p.  387  &c. 
l^ibelard  speaks  of  Tanchdm,  (Introduct.  ad  llieologiam,  Lib.  li.  Oop.p.  1066,) 
as  a  layman  who  had  the  folly  to  give  himself  out  for  the  Son  of  God,  and  allow 
churches  to  be  erected  to  his  honor.  He  first  travelled  to  Rome,  in  the  garb  of  a 
monk,  accompanied  by  a  priest ;  returned  soon  after  to  Utrecht,  and  there  obtained 
many  followers.  As  there  was  then  no  bishop  at  Utrecht,  the  clergy  wrote  to 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  for  aid  against  him ;  and  in  this  &mous  letter  they 
style  him  antichrist ;  and  say  he  set  at  naught  the  pope,  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
the  whole  clergy,  distributed  Christ  with  his  own  nands,  and  maintained,  that 
he  and  his  followers  were  the  only  true  church.  They  state,  that  he  first  preach- 
ed to  the  ignorant  people  on  the  sea-coast ;  gained  over  many  women,  with  whom 
be  had  lacivious  intercourse,  and  by  their  means  propagated  his  errors.  He  now 
preached  in  the  fields,  to  lar^e  assemblies;  and  was  surrounded  by  a  body  guard, 
like  a  king,  who  attended  him  with  arms  and  a  banner.  He  despised  the  sacra- 
ments, dissuaded  from  attending  the  eucharist,  and  forbid  Paying  tithes  to  the 
priests.  At  last  he  called  himself  God ;  because  he  had  the  Holy  Grlioet,  as  really 
as  Christ  had.  Some  so  revered  his  divinity,  that  they  used  the  water  in  whicn 
he  washed  as  a  sacrament.  He  betrothed  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mary ;  and  his 
followers  contributed  a  splendid  feast  for  the  occasion.  In  short,  the  fetter  says, 
the  enormities  of  Tanchdm  and  his  followers,  are  innumerable  ;  and  they  have 
brought  the  public  worship  into  such  contempt,  that  the  person  who  most  despises 
it,  is  esteemed  the  best  samt. — From  Utrecht,  Tanchdm  went  to  Antwerp ;  (ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  St.  Norbert,)  and  was  attended  by  3000  armed 
men.  At  length,  about  AD.  1 124  or  1125,  a  priest  slew  him.  But  bis  followers 
could  not  be  brought  to  renounce  his  errors,  till  St.  Norhert  came  among  them. 
"  If  we  give  credit  to  these  statements,"  says  ScAroaA:A,(Kirchengesh.  vol.  xxix.  p. 
653.)  "  though  they  appear  somewhat  overcharged,  jTancArfwi  was  both  a  madman 
and  a  villain,  who  scarcely  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  a  history  of  religion. 
Moghdm  supposed  he  was  a  mystic,  who  despised  external  worship,  and  severely 
lashed  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  But  for  this  position,  there  is  not  sufficient  testi- 
mony "     Jr.] 
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§  10.  Ill  Italy,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  a  pupil  of  Peter  Abelard^  a 
man  of  learning  and  stern  morals,  but  of  a  restless  temper,  attempted 
a  revolution  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Innocent  11,  compelled 
him,  after  being  condemned  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1139,  to 
retire  into  Switzerland. (17)  But  he  returned,  on  the  death  of 
Innocent y  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  new  pontiff  JSug'ene.  Af- 
ter various  fortunes,  he  was  seized,  and  in  the  year  1155,  hanged, 
and  his  body  burnt  to  ashes.  The  unhappy  man  does  not  appear 
to  have  attempted  any  violence  or  injury  to  religion ;  but  perceiv- 
ing the  immense  evils  and  discords  that  arose  from  the  vast  riches 
of  the  pontiffs,  bishops  and  priests,  he  thought  the  interests  of 
the  church  and  of  the  world  required,  that  the  clergy  should  be 
stripped  of  their  possessions,  prerogatives,  and  revenues.  He 
therefore  maintained,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  pontifi^ 
and  also  of  the  bishops  and  the  monks,  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
the  civil  authorities ;  and  nothing  be  left  for  any  of  the  ministers 
of  God,  but  their  spiritual  powers,  and  the  tithes  and  voluntary 
gifts  of  christians.(I8)     Venerable  on  several  accounts,  he  had 

(17)  \ArnoHd  is  ncit  named  in  the  canons  of  tbis  council.     The  twenty-third 
reads  thus :  Eo8 — qui  reli^iositatis  spcciem  simulantes,  Domini  corporis  et  san- 
guinis  sacrainentum,  baptisma  puororum,  sacerdotiuin,  et  ceteros  esclesiasticos 
OrdineSy  et  lc£itimaruni  damnant  foedera  nuptiarum,  tanqnam  baereticos  ab  ec- 
cleuia  Dei  pelliinus  et  dainnamus,  et  per  potestates  exteras  coercere  praecipi> 
mus.     Thus  it  refers  rather  to  Peter  de  Brttys.     (For  it  recounts  his  errors.     Be- 
sides, it  excommunicates  the  persons  referfed  to,  and  delirers  them  over  to  the 
secular  sword  :  but  Arnold  wa9  not  excommunicated ,  nor  committed  to  the  exe- 
cutioner, at  this  time.     TV.)     Yet  Otto  of  Frcysingen,  (ad  ann.  ll'J9,)  expressly 
states,  that  Arnold,  as  well  as  the  Petrobrussians,  was  condemned  by  this  coun- 
cil.    He  was  also  banished  from  Italy,  and  forbidden  to  return,  without  permis- 
Bion  from  the  pope.     Gunthcry  in  his  Ligurinus,  Lib.  iii.  v.  275,  where  he  states 
his  doctrines,  makes  this  just  remark  :  *'  Ho  gave  us  many  just  rebukes,  mixed 
with  false  ones  ;  but  our  times  would  not  bear  faithful  admonitions."     AAer  hia 
banishment,  Jlrnold  went  first  into  France,  to  Melard  ;  and  from  him  to  Gtudo^ 
the  papal  legate,  who  not  long  afler  was  himself  pope,  under  the  name  of  Coe- 
lesiiru  H.     Sut  St.  Bernard  persecuted  him,  wherever  he  could  find  biro,  and 
compelled  him,  to  csrapo  incarceration  by  fleeing  to  Zurich  ;  where  he  became 
a  teacher,  and  was  much  listened  to.     Presently  a  letter  was  despatched  from 
St.  Bernard  to  the  bishop  of  Constance,  warning  him  to  banish  Arnold  out  his 
diocess.     Afler  reHidin?  about  five  years  at  Zurich,  h«  returned  to  Rome,  AD. 
1145,  at  a  time  when  the  citizens  of  Rome  had  been  long  struggling  to  restore 
the  ancient  consular  government,  and  to  free  themselves  from  the  civil  authority 
of  the  pope.     Thc80  disturbances  Arnold  promoted,  under  the  reigns  of  Eugen* 
III,  and  Anastasms  IV.     But  Hadrian  Iv,  excommunicated  him,  and  ordered 
him  into  exile.    Arnold  laughed  at  it,  so  long  as  the  citizens  supported  him.     At 
last  the  pope  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict,  [the  first  that  was  ever  laid  on 
Rome,]  and  compelled  the  citizens  to  give  up  supporting  Arnold.     He  had  dow 
to  leave  Rome,  and  w(^nt  into  Campania,  where  the  margrave  and  the  people  re- 
vered him  as  a  man  of  God.     In  the  year  1155,  the  emperor  Frederic  1,  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Rome,  and  entered  into  a  ncgociation  with  the  pope  respecUns 
his  approaching  coronation.     Here  the  pope  conditioned,  that  Frederic  should 
deliver  Arnold  of  Brescia  into  his  hands.     Frederic  fulfiWed  the  stipulation,  and 
Arnold  was  .strangled  to  death  ;  and  to  prevent  the  people  firom  paying  Tenera- 
tion  to  his  corpse,  it  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  mto  the  Tiber.     Schl. — 
See  Schroeckky  Kirchencesch.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  110  &c.  131,  153  dw*.     TV.] 

(18)  See  Otto  of  Frismgcn,  de  Gestis  Friderici  I.  Lib.  ii.  c.  20.     St.  Bernard^ 
Epist.  195,  196.  Tom.  i.  p.  187  &c.    Botdav,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
157.     Muratori,  Droits  de  V  Empire  snr  1*  ^at  Ecclesiastii^ue,  p.  137  Ac.     At- 
nott.  Vita  Friderici  I.  p.  41.     Ckaufepied,  Nouveau  Dictionatre  hist.  crit.  Tome  i. 
p.  482. 
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nuRierotis  followers,  who,  from  him,  were  called  AmolduU; 
and  who  in  subsequent  times,  often  shewed  themselves,  as  occa- 
sions would  permit. 

^11.  But  of  all  the  sects  that  arose  in  this  century,  none  was 
more  famous,  or  obtained  higher  reputation  for  probity  and  inno- 
cence, even  with  its  enemies,  and  none  could  count  more  disci- 
ples, than  that  which  was  called,  from  its  founder,  the  Wcdden- 
iians;  from  the  place  where  it  originated,  the  poor  men  ofLyons^ 
or  the  Leonists;  and  from  the  wooden  shoes  worn  by  its  teachers, 
and  the  mark  upon  them,  Insabbatati^  or  SaJ)batati.{\^)  Peter ^ 
a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons  in  France,  born  at  Vaux^  or  Faldum^ 
or  Validium^  a  town  in  the  marquisate  of  Lyons,  and  there- 
fore called  ValderuU  and  Validisiusy  being  a  very  pious  man, 
procured  the  translation  of  certain  books  of  the  scripture,  espe- 
cially the  four  Gospels,  and  of  various  passages  from  the  fathers, 
from  Latin  into  French,  after  AD.  1160,  by  the  hand  of  Stephen 
de  Emsa^  a  priest  of  Lyons.  ^20)  By  attentively  reading  these 
books,  he  learned,  that  the  religion  then  commonly  taught  to  the 
people  in  the  Romish  church,  differed  altogether  from  that  which 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  his  aposdes  taught ;  and  earnestly  de- 
siring salvation,  he  distributed  his  property  among  the  poor,  and 
in  the  year  1180,  with  some  other  pious  men,  whom  he  had  as- 
sociated with  hira,  he  took  upon  himself  the  office  of  a  preacher. 
The  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  other  prelates,  opposed  this 
proceeding.*  iBut  the  simple  and  holy  religion  which  these  good 
men  professed,  the  spotless  innocence  of  their  Uves,  and  their 
contempt  for  all  riches  and  honors,  so  touched  the  multitude,  who 
had  some  sense  of  religion,  that  they  readily  yielded  to  them.(21} 

(19)  They  were  called  LeoniMs,  because  they  originated  at  Leona  :  so  Lyons 
was  called  in  that  age.  The  more  perfect  among  the  Waldensians,  wore  mean 
or  wooden  shoes,  which  in  French  are  called  Sabots  ;  and  likewise  the  sign  of 
the  cross  upon  their  saboiSy  to  distinguish  them  from  others.  And  hence  the 
nanies  of  Sabbatati  [sliod  with  snbotii],  and  InsahhUati  [marked  on  their  sabots]. 
See  Ihi  Fresntj  Glossarium  Latin,  mediae,  Tom.  vi.  p.  4.  Art.  Sabbatati.  JdcoL 
BymericuSf  Directorium  Inquinitorum,  P.  iii.  No.  112  &c. 

(20)  See  SUphtn  de  Borboney  de  septcm  donis  Spiritus  Sanrti ;  in  Jac..  Echard 
wad  Quetif's  Bibliothoca  Scriptor.  Dominicanor.  Tom.  i.  p.  192.  An  anonymous 
tract,  de  haeresi  pauperum  de  Lugduno;  in  Mariene' a  iLhermut.  Anecdotor.Tom, 
T.  p.  1777.  [Stephen  de  Borbmie  calls  the  translator,  employed  by  Waldus,  SU- 
phen  of^nsa;  and  others,  of  Emsa.  And  I  suspect,  that  Mosheim  wrote  Emsa, 
though  by  an  error  of  the  press,  Evisa  occurs  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  edition 
of  his  Institutes,  lu. placing  the  commencement  of  Waldus'  attempt  to  reform  re- 
ligion, af\er  the  year  IICO,  J>r.  Mosheim  has  followed  Moneta.  But  Stephen  of 
Borbone  says :  *^  This  sect  began  about  the  year  of  Christ  1170,  under  JoIm 
called  BolesmaniSy  archbishop  of  Lyons."     S^.'] 

(21)  Those  who  assign  a  different  origin  to  the  Waldmsians,  and  particularly 
those  who  say,  they  were  so  called  from  the  vaUeySy  in  which  they  had  lived 
many  ages  before  the  times  of  Peter  Waldus j  have  no  authorities  for  their  opin- 
ion, and  are  refuted  by  all  the  historians.  [This  opinion  was  first  advanced  by 
Beza  ;  and  John  Legcr^  (in  his  Histoire  generale  des  Eglises  Vaudoises,)  has  ta* 
ken  all  paius  to  make  it  appear  plausible.  But  they  are  well  confuted  by  Pu" 
essU,  in  bis  Kircben-und  Ketzergeschichte  der  mittlern  zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  295  &.C. 
Schl.]  I  will  readily  grant,  that  long  before  these  tiroes,  there  had^een,  resident 
in  the  vallie^  of  Piedmont,  persona  who  rejected  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the 

Vol.  II.  40 
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Hence  they  set  up  societies,  first  in  France,  and  theii  in  Loinbar- 
dy ;  and  these  multiplied    and  spread,  with  amazing  rapidity, 

Romish  church,  and  who  agreed  in  many  thin^  with  tlie  Waldonsians.     But 
those  inh^itants  of  the  vallies  must  be  distinguished  from  the  [proper]  fValdemr 
wansy  or  followers  of  Peter  fValdus;   whom  all  the  writers  repiesent  to  have 
originated  at  Lyons,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  this  Peter  Waldue. 
[Dr.  Maelaine  here  boldly  attacks  the  opinions  of  Mosheim ;  and  citing  some  of 
the  arguments  of  Legery  asserts  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  WeUdensianSy  from 
whom,  he  says,  Peter  of  Lyons  derived  the  name  of  Waldue.    It  is  of  Utile 
consequence  whether  Peter  Waidus  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  Waldensians,  or 
derived  his  own  name  from  them ;  but  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  sect  are  of 
more  importance.    On  this  subject,  SckroecMty  (in  his  Kirchengescb.  vol.  zzix. 
p.  527  &c.)  makes  the  following  remarks.     As  to  their  age  and  oricin,  the 
ground  of  their  separation  from  the  Romish  church,  and  especially  whether  they 
were  heretics  or  reformers,  there  has  been  the  more  controversy  between  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  because  the  interests  of  their  respective 
ehurchers  were  involved  in  the  discussions.     But  these  party  and  polemical  nar- 
ratives, which  have  done  so  much    harm  to  history,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  rare  >  and  we  purpose  to  state  only  what  the  lovers  of  truth,  of  both  par- 
ties, may  approve. — It  was  usual,  formerly,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Waldenses 
to  a  very  high  antiquity  j  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  writer  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  first  a  partizan,  and  then  an 
opposer  of  the  Cathariy  RaineriMS  Saccho,  has  given  occasion  for  this  opinion. 
In  his  Liber  adv.  Waldenses,  c.  4.  (in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xzv.  p.  262 
&c.)  be  writes  concerning  them,  under  one  of  their  appellations,  (Pauperes  do 
Logduno,)  **  Their  sect  has  been  the  most  injurious  of  all  to  the  church  of  God, 
on  account  of  their  antiquity ;  for  they,  according  to  some,  originated  in  the 
tunes  of  the  Romish  bishop  Silvestery  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  according  to 
othen,  existed  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles.*'     But  neither  Rainer^  nor 
the  records  of  history,  give  the  least  eround  for  this  assertion  ;  which  he  seems 
to  have  borrowed  solely  from  some  Waldensians.     In  more  modern  times,  vari- 
ous arguments  have  been  adduced  to  support  the  same  position.    Especially  has 
one  of  the  principal  historians  of  the  Waldensians,  himself  once  a  preacher 
among  them,  in  tlie  17th  century,  John  Leger,  in  his  French   work,  (Histoire 
G^ni^nde  des  Eglises  Evan^eliques  des  Valines  de  Piemont,  ou  Vaudoises ;  Ley- 
den  1669,  ii.  Tom.  Fol.)  given  himself  much  trouble,  to  prove  that  they  existed 
long  before  the  twelfth  century.    He  first  cites  some  ancient  and  modern  histo- 
rians, who  are  thought  to  have  found  traces  of  them ;  but  who  were  either  too 
recent  to  be  good  witnesses  in  the  case,  or  have  confounded  the  Manichaeans  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  other  opposers  of  the  church  of  Rome,  with  the 
Waidensians.    The  opinion  he  adopted  from  Beza,  that  these  people  of  his  own 
religion  derived  their  name  from  the  Tallies  {VaUies,  or  in  their  own  language 
VauXy)  in  which  most  of  them  resided,  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  on  the  re- 
semblance of  the  words ;  though  it  has  long  been  admitted,  that  for  centuries 
there  had  existed  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont  various  sorts  of  people,  who  were 
not  in  communion  with  the  Romish  church.    Equally  unsupportable  is  the  as- 
sertion of  Legery  that  the  Waldensians  were  descended  from  ClaudiuSf  the  fa- 
mous bishop  of  Turin  in  the  ninth  century.    With  more  plausibility,  he  armies 
their  hich  antiquity,  from  a  poem  written  in  the  Provencal  dialect  and  entitled 
The  Noble  Lesson  (La  noble  Loygon)  ;  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Waldensian,  about  AD.  3100.    The  very  name  Waldensians  fVaud^) 
.occurs  in  it.    But  Faesdiny  who  has  the  most  fully  investigated  this  suoject,  (I. 
e.  pa.  299j  &c.)  has  shown,  that  tliis  poem  may  have  been  written  long  after  the 
year  1100,  and  can  hardly  have  been  composed  by  an  inhabitant  of  uie  vallies 
of  Piedmont.    Basnage  also  has  made  CloMoius,  (whom  he  misrepresents  as  sepa- 
rating from  the  communion  of  the  Romish  church,)  to  be  the  father  of  the  Wal^ 
dsnswas ;  and  has  used  other  invalid  proofii  of  their  high  antiquity.     (Histoire 
de  r  £|{lise,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1434.)    In  an  essay,  (subjoined  to  the  German  transla- 
tion otFleiiry's  Eocles.  History,  vol.  xi.  p.  486  &c.)  on  the  community  which 
was  persecuted,  under  the  name  of  the  MamchueanSy  the  same  opinion  is  main- 
tained ;  and  for  proof  of  it,  a  Waldensian  confession  of  faith  is  relied  on,  which, 
without  any  proof,  is  assigned  to  the  year  1120.    And  in  the  latest  histories  of 
the  Waldensians  by  Protestanti  in  Germany,  we  find  this  high  antiquity  of  the 
•ectaatumed,  but  not  proved.    The  writers,  on  the  contrary,  who  lived  about 
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through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  :  nor  could  they  be  extermi- 
nated, entirely,  by  any  punishments,  whether  by  death,  or  other 
forms  of  persecution. (22) 

^  12.  Peter  Waldui  and  his  associates,  did  not  aim  so  much 
to  change  the  system  of  religion,  or  to  inculcate  new  articles  of 
faith,,  as  to  restore  the  form  of  the  church,  the  morals  of  the 
ctergy,  and  the  lives  of  christians,  to  that  primitive  and  apostolic 
simplicity,  which  they  thought  they  had  learned,  parUcularly 
from  the  words  of  Christ.  They  therefore  taught,  that  the  Rom- 
ish church  had  degenerated  from  its  original  purity  and  sanctity, 
in  the  times  of  Constantine  the  Great :  they  denied  the  suprema- 
cy  of  the  Roman  pontiff:  they  would  have  the  rulers  and  minis^ 
tersof  the  church  imitate  the  poverty  of  the  apostles,  and  procure 
their  own  frugal  and  slender  sustenance  by  manual  labor  :  they 
asserted,  that  authority  to  teach,  to  confirm,  and  to  admonish 
their  brethren,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  given  to  all  christians : 
the  ancient  penitential  discipline,  which  was  nearly  subverted  by 
the  grants  of  induls^enciesj  that  is,  the  making  satisfaction  for 
sins,  by  prayer,  fasting,  and  liberality  to  the  poor, — ^they  wished 
to  see  restored  :  and  these  satisfactions ^  on  which  they  laid  great 
stress,  they  believed  any  devout  christian  could  enjoin  upon  those 
that  confessed  ;  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  people  to  confess 
their  sins  to  priests,  but  only  to  lay  open  their  transgressions  to  in-  ^ 
dividual  brethren,  and  look  to  them  tor  advice :  the  power  of  for- 
giving sins  and  remitting  the  punishment  of  them,  they  held  to  be- 
long to  (iod  only ;  and  therefore,  that  indulgencies  were  an  invention 
of  base  avarice :  they  regarded  prayers  and  other  rites  perform- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  dead,  to  be  useless  ceremonies ;  because  de- 
parted souls  are  not  detained  and  subjected  to  a  purgation,  in  some 
intermediate  region ;  but  are,  immediately  after  death,  either  ta- 
ken into  heaven,  or  sent  to  hell.  These,  and  like  these,  were 
the  doctrines  they  inculcated.  Their  morals  were  very  strict ; 
for  they  explained  our  Savior's  sermon  on  the  mount,  according  to 
the  literal  import  of  the  words  ;  and  therefore,  disapproved,  alto- 

the  middle  of  the  13tb  century,  several  of  whom  were  jpersonally  acquainted  with 
the  men  who  had  been  active  in  producing  the  sect  or  the  WaUlentians,  unitedly 
tell  us,  that  it  was  Peter  Waldus^  (called  also  Vaido,  ValdensiSy  and  in  his  native 
language,  probably,  Vaud^)  a  rich  citizen  of  Lyons,  who  gave,  between  the  years 
11m)  and  1180,  both  existence  and  an  appellation  to  Uiis  sect.     TV.] 

(SS2)  See,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  writers  concerning  the  WaldtenMianSy  e.  g. 
Sttthoniy  Sununa  contra  Valdenses ;  Monetae  Summa  contra  Catharos  et  Valden- 
ses,  published  a  few  years  since  at  Rome  by  Biekmi  ;  the  Tract,  de  Haeresi  paa< 
perum  de  Lugduno,  published  by  Mariene,  Thesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  1777 
&c.  Piliehdorff  contra  Valdenses^  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Patram,  Tom.  xxv.  and 
many  others  ;---Ji>.  Paul  Perritiy  Histoire  des  Vaudois,  Geneva  1619.  8vo.  [also 
in  Enfflish,  Lond.  1624.  4to.  TV.]  Jo.  Leger,  Histoire  generale  des  E^lises 
Vaudoises,  Liv.  i.  cap.  14.  p.  156.  Jac.  Ushery  de  successione  ecctesiae  Oociden- 
tis,  cap.  viii.  p.  209  &c.  Jac.  Basnage,  Histoire  des  Eglises  Reform^es,  Tom. 
I.  Period  iv.  p.  329  &c.  Thorn.  Aug.'Bxddidy  Diss,  de  Waldensibus ;  prefixed 
to  Moneta's  Summa,  pa.  xxxiv.  Bmday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  29S; 
and  man^  olbei-s.     [Especially,  Fuessli,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  293—354.     Schl] 
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gether,  of  war,  law-suits,  efforts  to  acquire  wealth,  capiul  pun- 
ishments, taking  any  oath,  or  defending  one's  life  or  limbs  against 
offered  violence.  (23) 

§  13.  The  Waldensian  church  was  governed  by  bishops^  (whom 
they  stiled  Majorales  or  elders,)  and  presbyters,  and  deacons : 
for  they  supposed  these  orders  instituted  by  Christ.  But  all 
these  officers  were  to  be  like  the  apostles ;  that  is,  uneducated 
men,  and  absolutely  poor,  or  possessing  no  property,  and  also  la- 
borers, who  procured  their  sustenance  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands.(24)  The  people  [or  laity]  were  divided  into  the  perfect 
and  the  imperfect :  of  whom,  the  former  voluntarily  relinquidied 
all  their  possessions,  exhibited  their  absolute  poverty  in  the 
manner  of  their  dress,  and  emaciated  their  bodies  by  frequent 
fasting ;  while  the  latter  lived  more  generously,  and  more  like 
other  people,  yet  without  any  splendor  or  luxury,  very  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  more  strict  Mennonites.  There  was  however 
some  disagreement  among  these  Waldenses,  and  especially  be- 
tween those  of  Italy  or  Lombardy,  and  the  Vltramontanes  or 
those  living  in  France  and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  The 
former  looked  upon  the  Romish  church,  as  a  real  church  of 
Christ,  though  greatly  corrupted  ;  they  admitted  the  validity  of 
its  seven  sacraments ;  and  offered  to  continue  in  its  communion, 
provided  they  might  live  in  their  own  way.  But  the  latter  main- 
tained, that  die  church  of  Rome  had  apostatized  from  Christ, 
was  destitute  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  was  that  Babylonian  harlot 
mentioned  by  St.  John.  (25) 

(33)  See  especialJyf  the  Codex  Inquisitionis  Tolosanae,  published  by  £tm- 
harch;  Moneta  s  Siimma  contra  ValdeDses  ;  and  the  other  writers  of  those  times 
OD  the  opinions  of  the  Waldensians.  Though  some  of  them  are  more  accurate 
than  others,  and  some  ascribe  more,  and  others  fewer  peculiarities  to  the  sect ; 
yet  in  general,  thev  admit  the  piety  and  the  blameless  lires  of  the  Waldensians; 
and  they  plainly  snow,  that  the  sect  oifered  no  violence  to  the  common  faith  of 
christians,  but  onl^  urged  a  return  to  the  ancient  practices  of  christians,  and  op- 
posed the  defects  in  the  public  worship  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  [And 
hence  Peter  Waldus  himself  did  not  renounce  the  Komish  church.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  year  1179,  he  sent  two  of  his  followers  to  the  council  of  the  Laterao, 
who  presented  to  the  pope  a  copy  of  his  translations  from  the  Old  and  New  Tea- 
laments,  with  notes  and  expositions  of  his  own,  and  requested  permission  to 
preach  and  instruct  people  in  religion.  Alexander  III,  examined  them,  and  for- 
bid  their  preaching,  because  they  were  illiterate.  They  made  a  similar  attempt 
under  pope  Lucius  III,  but  without  success.  On  the  contrary,  this*  pope  excom- 
municated thcra,  in  the  ^ear  1J84.  See  Fiiessliy  I.  c  p.  333.  ScM. — One  appli- 
cation to  the  pontiff  for  his  approbation,  the  abbot  of  Urspurg,  (in  His  rhronicon, 
ad  ann.  1212,)  says,  he  himself  was  witness  to.  8ee  Harduins  Concilia,  Tom. 
vi.  P.  ii  p.  1G1)2.  The  decree  of  Lucius  III,  excommunicating  the  H'aldemsians, 
AD.  1183,  is  in  Harduin,  I.  c.  p.  1878.     TV.] 

(24)  A  large  proportion  of  them  got  their  living  b^'  weaving:  and  hence  the 
sect  was  called,  in  some  places,  that  of  the  Weaverx^  in  French,  'Hsserands. 

(25)  Monetay  Summa  contra  Catharos  et  Valden^es,  p.  406,  416.  and  elsewhere. 
They  appear  likewise  not  to  have  had  the  same  views  in  regard  to  the  possession 
of  property;  as  appears  from  Stephen  de  Borhone,  in  Echazd^s  Scriptores  Domini- 
can!, Tom.  i.  p.  101.  He  divides  the  Waldenses ,  in  other  words  indeed,  but 
amounting  to  tne  same  thing,  into  the  Poor  men  of  Lyons,  (these  were  the  Uitrm- 
montanes^  and  the  Poor  mtn  of  Lombardy.     The  former  forbid  all  possession  of 
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^  14.  Besides  these  larger  sects,  which  had  numerous  friends 
and  advocates,  many  other  smaller  and  more  obscure  ones  started 
up,  in  Italy  especially,  and  France  ;  but  which  seem  soon  to  have 
become  extinct. (26)  In  Italy,  and  especially  in  Lombardy  which 
was  the  principal  seat  of  heretics^  a  singular  party  spread  itself 
among  the  people,  denominated,  though  I  cannot  say  why,  the  Pa^ 
sagini  or  Pasagii,  and  also  the  Circumcised^  which  in  common 
with  the  other  sects,  was  averse  from  the  Romish  church  and  its 
regulations,  but  was  also  distinguished  especially  by  two  peculiari- 
ties of  sentiment.  First,  they  taught  that  the  law  of  Moses  ought 
to  be  observed  under  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
of  sacrifices :  and  accordingly  they  practised  circumcision,  ab- 
stained from  the  meats  prohibited  by  Moses,  observed  the  sabbath 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  they  corrupted  the  doc- 
trine of  three  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  and  taught,  that  Christ 
was  only  the  first  and  a  spotless  creature  of  God :  a  sentiment 
the  less  surprising,  considering  the  multitude  of  Arians  there  had 
been  in  Italy  antecedently  to  this  period. ^27) 

§  15.  In  France,  there  roamed  about  J3urgundy,  the  region  of 
Auxerre,  and  some  other  parts,  producing  excitement  among  the 
people,  a  class  of  persons  who  were  called  Caputiati,  from  the 
covering  worn  on  their  heads.  These  people  wore  upon  their 
bats  or  caps  a  leaden  image  of  the  virgin  Mary;  and  they  wished 
to  restore  the  primeval  liberty  of  mortals,  and  universal  equality, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  subordination  and  civil  authority.  This 
madness  was  suppressed  by  HueOy  bishop  of  Auxerre,  not  with 
arguments,  but  with  military  force. (28)  Very  different  from 
these,  were  the  Apostolici^  whom  St.  Bernard  assailed  with 
great  earnestness.  They  bore  this  name,  generally,  according  to 
St.  Bernard^  their  adversary,  because  they  wished  to  exemplify 
in  their  conduct  the  apostolic  mode  of  living.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  rustics^  and  people  of  low  condition,  who  earned 

property ;  the  latter  allowed  of  such  possession.  There  are  other  passages  in  the 
ancient  writers,  which  confirm  this  distinction. 

(26)  On  the  various  more  obscure  sects,  see  Stephen  deBorhone,  in  Jac.  Eckard's 
Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  191. 

(^af)  See  F.  Bdnacursus,  Manifostatio  haercsis  Catharorum  ;  in  Luc.  Dachery's 
Spicilegium  veter.  Scriptor.  Tom.  i.  p.  811.  new  ed.  Gerh.  Bergamensis  contra 
Catharos  etPasagios;  in  Lnd.  Ant.  MuratorVs  Anti^.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.. 
151  &c.  {FMsSiy  in  his Kirchen-und  Ketzerhistone  der  mittlem  Zeit,  vol.  i.  p. 
46.  assigns  a  very  probable  cause  of  the  appellation  Pamgitd;  supposing  it 
equivalent  to  Passagieri  and  Pasaageis,  roamertj  in  Greek  aCraroi ;  which  ap- 
pellation the  Greeks  had  given  to  a  sort  of  Manichaeans,  according  to  the  account 
of  Peter  of  Sicily,  in  his  History  of  the  Manichaeans;  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  Pa- 
trnm,  Tom.  xvi.  p.  814.  Schl. — Another  conjecture  is,  that  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Pasagii ^  derived  from  the  Greek  Hag  o^^wf,  all  holy.  Their  practising 
cirdumcision,  will  account  for  their  being  called  Circumcisi,  the  Circumcised. 
Tr.] 

(28)  Jac.  le  Boeuf.  Memoires  sur  1'  Hisloire  d'  Auxerre,  Tom.  i.  p.  317  &c. 
[Robert  de  Monte,  in  his  Appendix  to  Sigebert  Gemblacensis,  says  the  commence- 
ment of  this  sect  was  in  the  year  1182.  Schl. — See  amoie  full  account  of  thom, 
in  Schroeckk's  Kirchengesh.  vol.  xxix.  p.  636  &c.     TV.] 
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their  food  and  clothing  by  weaving ;  but  they  bad  numerous  and 
great  friends  and  supporters  of  every  rank  and  order.  Their  re- 
ligion, according  to  the  confession  of  their  adversary  himself,  was 
free  from  errors;  and  their  life  was  most  blameless.  Yet,  I. 
they  deenpted  it  unlawful  to  take  an  oath.  II.  They  suffered  Uieir 
hair  and  beards  to  grow  long.  III.  Though  they  had  separate 
dwelling  houses,  they  assembled  together  for  labor  and  for  wor- 
ship. IV.  They  preferred  celibacy  to  marriage,  and  called  them- 
selves the  chaste  brethren  and  sisters.  Yet,  V.  each  of  the  men 
had  with  him  some  sister,  after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  with 
whom  he  lived  familiarly,  sleeping  in  the  same  chamber,  though 
not  in  the  same  bed. (29) 

§  16.  At  the  council  of  Rheims,  AD.  1148,  in  which  pope 
Eugene  III,  presided,  a  certain  man  named  Eon,  of  Bretagne, 
and  who  was  undoubtedly  deranged,  was  condemned.  Having 
heard  in  the  common  formula  for  exorcising  evil  spirits,  these 
words  pronounced  :  PerEum^.  by  him  who  toill  come  to  judge 
the  qutch^mid  the  dead,  he  concluded,  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  word  Eum,  and  his  own  name,  that  he  was  the  person 
who  was  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  This  senseless  man 
should  have  been  given  over  to  the  physicians,  and  not  have  been 
classed  among  the  heretics.  He  died  in  prison :  but  many  of 
his  followers,  who  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  reverencing  him, 
were  burnt  at  the  stake,  (30)  This  single  example  clearly  shows 
how  little  sound  sense  and  correct  knowledge  of  religion,  then 
iexisted,  even  among  the  rulers  of  the  church. 

(29)  St.  Bemardf  Sermo  Ixv.  in  Canticum ;  Opp.  Tom.  iv.p.  1495  &c.  ed.  Jfo- 
hillony.  [A  similar  clafis  of  people,  who  wished  to  revive  toe  apostolical  mode 
of  living,  appeard  in  the  neighborhood  of  Peri^rd  in  Guienne ;  as  we  learn  from 
the  letter  of  a  monk  named  Heribtrty  inserted  m  MabiUony's  Analecta,  Tome  iii. 
p.  467.  But  these  went  still  farther.  Thej  abhorred  images,  and  the  mass ; 
and  had  priests,  monks,  and  nuns,  in  their  community.  Their  leader  was 
named  Lutms ;  and  among  their  adherents  they  could  reckon  some  of  the  no- 
bility.   Sc«.] 

(^)  WaUam  of  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  68.  WiUiam  J^vkrigmaiSy  Historia 
rerum  Aoglicar.  Lib.  i.  p.  50.  Boulayy  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  24]. 
[He  was  a  wealthy  nobleman,  of  pleasmg  address,  and  drew  a  great  number  after 
him.  Vl^ith  these  he  sometimes  travelled  rapidly  over  the  country,  with  great 
display  ;  then  retirinff  to  places  of  obscurity^  lived  in  luxury,  with  his  attendants. 
The  lawlessness  of  ue  party,  and  the  multitudes  that  were  captivated  with  them, 
led  to  his  apprehension  and  imprisonment,  and  to  the  execution  of  his  obstinate 
adherents.  See  WUUam  Jfubrigens.  ubi  supra,  and  Skhroeckh,  Kirchengoich.  vol. 
xxix.p.653<fcc.     TV.] 
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PART  h 

] 

THE  EXTCRNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PROSPEROUS    EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  ChrjBtianily  in  northern  Asia  and  China.— §  2.  Pontifical  legates  to  the 
Tartars.— §  3.  The  cnisades.— §  4.  A  new  crasado.— §  5,  6.  The  remaining 
craaadea.— §  7.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  IX.-.§  8.  His  second  attempt.— | 
9.  Conversion  of  the  Prussians.— §  10.  The  Arabians. 

§  1.  Although  that  powerful  emperor  of  the  Tartars  or  rather 
the  Moglus,  GinghU'Chan,  and  his  successors,  who  had  carried 
their  victorious  arms  through  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  had  con- 
quered China,  India,  Persia,  and  many  other  countries,  disturbed 
greatly,  and  distressed,  the  christians  resident  in  those  coun- 
tries ;(1)  yet  it  appears  from  the  most  unquestionable  testimony, 
that  numerous  bodies  of  Nestorian  christians  were  still  scattered 
over  all  northern  Asia  and  China.  The  emperors  of  the  Tartars 
and  Moguls,  were  themselves  not  particularly  averse  iS^chris- 
tianity :  and  some  of  their  [subordiuate]  kings  and  chieftains  had 
either  retained  this  religion,  which  they  received  from  dieir  an- 
cestors, or  were  converted  to  it  by  the  preaching  of  the  Nestori- 
ans.(2)  Yet  gradually  many  of  them  became  infected  with  the 
Muhammedan  religion ;  which  at  length  banished  Christianity  en- 
tirely from  their  camps  and  courts. 

^5  2.  As  these  Tartars,  from  the  year  1241,  invaded  Europe 
also,  and  cruelly  harrassed  and  devastated  Hungary,  Poland,  Si- 
lesia, and  the  neighboring  countries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  thought 
proper  to  attempt  a  pacification  with  these  new  and  very  fero- 
cious enemies.  Therefore,  in  the  year  1245,  Innocent  IV,  sent 
several  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  as  his  legates  to  the  Tar- 
tar8.(S)     Afterwards,  Abakoy  emperor  of  the  Tartars,  in  the  year 

(1)  Gregory  Ahulpkarajii$,  Hisloria  Dynastiar.  p.  281  «fec. 

(2)  See  Marco  Paulo,  the  Venetian,  de  Regionibus  Oriental.  Lib.  i.  c.  iv.  and 
Lib.  ii.  c.  vi.  and  in  many  other  places.  Haytho,  the  Armenian,  Historia  Ori- 
ental, cap.  xix.  p.  35.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  39.  cap.  xxiv.  p.  41  &c.  Jos.  Sim,  Aaseman, 
Bibliotheca  Orient.  Vatic  Tom,  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  526.  and  others :  especially  the  His- 
toria Tartaromm  ecclesiastica,  conmosed  under  my  superintendence,  and  publish- 
ed at  Helmstadt  1742.  4to.  which  1  may  perhaps  enlarge  considerably  in  a  future 
edition.    [This  purpoae  was  never  accomplished.     &&.] 

(3)  See  Vm,  WaOding^  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  116, 149, 175,  256. 
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1274,  sent  envoys  to  Europe,  to  the  council  of  Lyons,  under 
Gregory  X.(4)  J^icolaus  ill,  also,  in  the  year  1278,  sent  some 
Franciscans  as  legates  to  Coblai  the  emperor  of  the  whole  na- 
tion. And  in  the  year  1289,  JYicolaus  IV,  sent  to  the  same  em- 
peror John  de  Monte  Corvino^  with  some  others,  who  also  carri- 
ed letters  to  the  Nestorians.  Nor  were  these  legates  wholly  un- 
successful ;  for  they  instructed  many,  both  of  the  Tartars  and  of 
the  Nestorians,  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman  religion,  and  gatli- 
ered  christian  churches  not  only  in  Tartary  but  also  in  China. 
To  facilitate  this  business,  John  de  Monte  Uorvino  translated  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David  into  the 
language  of  the  Tartars.(5) 

(4)  Waddingy  I.  o.  Tom.  iv.  p.  35.  Tom.  v.  p.  128  Slc.  See  this  whole  sabject 
copiously  and  critically  discusfled^  in  the  above  cited  Iliatoria  Tartnrorum  eccle- 
fliastica;  which  however  might  be  much  enlarged,  and  in  some  particulars  cor- 
rected. [The  subjccla  briefly  and  eummarily  stated  in  this  section,  fill  about  70 
pages  4to.  of  Text,  and  the  documents  fill  as  many  pages  more  of  the  Appendix, 
ofMosheiitCs  Hist.  Tartaror.  Ecclcsiast.     Tt.'\ 

(5)  Odor.  Raynafdf  Annales  Ecclesiastici,  Tom.  xiv.  ad  ann.  1378.  §  17&C.  p. 
282.  and  ad  ann.  1289.  §  59  &c.  p.  419.  ed.  Cologne  :  Peter  Bergeron^  Traiie  dc« 
Tartares,  cap.  xi.  p.  61.  and  many  others,  cited  in  the  Historia  Tartaror.  £rcl. 
[GenhiS'Khan  conc^uered  in  battle  Un-Khaiij  the  fourth  and  last  of  the  christian 
kings  in  central  Asia  who  bore  the  name  of  Prester  Jokn^  in  the  year  1202.  Ho 
oow  commenced  his  career  of  conquest,  and  during  25  years  carried  his  victorious 
ornisfrom  the  Chinese  sea  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Euxine.  His  fiiur  sons  har- 
moniously preserved  the  unity  of  the  new  empire,  and  extended  and  consolidated  it. 
In  the  East,  all  northern  Chma,  as  well  as  Tibet  and  tiic  countries  bordering  on 
Hindoatan,  were  subdued.  In  the  West,  the  countries  from  the  Indus  onward,  in- 
eluding  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  whole  region  about  the 
Caspian,  with  the  southern  part  of  Russia  in  Blurope,  were  permanently  occupied  ; 
and  Poland,  Hungary,  ana  part  of  Silesia,  as  well  as  Sioeria,  and  all  northern 
Asia  were  overrun,  and  devastated,  and  then  abandoned.  This  vast  empire  of 
the  Moguls,  while  united,  was  subject  to  the  great  Khan  or  emperor,  who  resided 
first  in  Chinese  Tartary,  and  then  at  Peking.  The  central  and  western  provinces 
were  governed  by  dependant  sovereigns  or  viceroys,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
the  sons  and  descendants  of  Genghis^  and  of  course  the  brothers  and  relatives  of 
the  ^eat  Kiian.  After  a  very  few  generations,  however,  the  principal  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  became  nearly  or  altogether  independent  sovereigns  ;  and  three 
of  them  the  Khans  of  Kipzack  and  Russia,  the  Khans  of  Zngatui  or  Transoxiana, 
and  the  Khans  of  Iran  or  Persia,  were  lords  of  extensive  empires.  Genghis  and 
the  succeeding  emperors,  as  well  as  most  of  their  viceroys  in  the  West,  were 
tolerant  towards  all  religions ;  and  they  encouraged  men  of  talents  of  every  reli- 

S'on,  warriors,  statesmen,  physicians,  artists  of  various  kinds,  and  men  of  letters, 
ence  in  their  courts  and  camps,  and  in  places  of  high  trust  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  were  to  be  found  christians,  Muhammcdans,  Jews,  and  pagans,  all  en- 
joying the  free  use  of  their  religion.  Many  Europeans,  as  Marco  Pavlo  the  Vene- 
tian, and  others,  travelled  freely  from  the  Bosphorus  to  China ;  and  in  no  age,  pro- 
bably, have  the  Europeans  had  so  free  access  to  the  central  parts  of  Asia,  as  in 
this  century.  Genghis  himself  married  a  daughter  of  Prester  John  ;  and  several 
of  his  descendants  had  christian  wives.  Till  near  the  close  of  the  century',  nrKisl 
of  the  Mogul  princes,  though  tolerant  to  all  relipons,  were  rather  partial' to  that 
of  the  christians.  And  this  afforded  to  the  ^>e8torians,  (the  prevailing  sect  in 
those  countries,)  i^fine  opportunity  to  propagate  their  religion  all  over  the  East, 
and  particularly  in  China.  The  Roman  pontiffs  also,  sent  not  only  ambassadors, 
but  missionaries,  chiefly  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks,  quite  to  Peking  and 
China ;  and  in  that  country  they  gathered  some  churches,  and  at  length  estab- 
lished an  archbishop,  {John  de  Monte  Corvino,)  with  several  suflragans.  Much 
greater  success  would  doubtless  have  now  attended  the  efforts  of  christians  in 
China,  and  throughout  the  empire,  had  they  been  united.  But  the  Roman  catho- 
lics and  the  Nestorians  strove  to  undermine  each  other;  and  the  Tartar  Khans 
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^  3.  Th6  same  poatifis  made  every  effort  ia  their  power,  to 
sustain  the  interests  of  the  Latins  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
were  now  nearly  ruined }  for  as  these  pontic  had  learned  by  ex- 
perience, the  great  advantage  to  themselves,  the  increase  of  their 
grandeur  and  authority,  arising  from  these  Asiatic  wars  waged 
under  the  pretence  of  religion,  they  were  very  solicitous  to  have 
them  kept  up.(6)  The  first  expedition  was  proclaimed  by  Innocent 
HI.  Few  however  of  the  Europeans  obeyed  his  summons.  Af«* 
ter  various  e&rts,  which  were  fruitless  in  most  countries,  some 
French  nobles,  having  formed  a  league  with  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, put  to  sea  with  quite  a  moderate  force.  The  issue  of  this  ex- 
pedition was,  by  no  means,  such  as  the  pontiff  had  anticipated. 
For  these  French  and  Venetians  did  not  direct  their  course  to 
Palestine,  but  to  Constantihople,  which  they  stormed  in  the  year 
1203,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  the  emperor  Isaac  Angdus,  who 
had  implored  their  aid  against  the  violence  and  usurpations  of 
his  brother  Alexius.  The  next  year,  a  bloody  sedition  took  place 
at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  emperor  Isaac  died,  and  his  son 
Alexius  junior,  was  strangled  by  Alexius  Dueas^  the  author  of 
the  insurrection.  On  hearing  of  this  parricide,  the  generals  of  the 
crusaders  again  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  on  the  13th  of 
April  AD.  1204;  and  putting  the  tyrant  Ducas  to  flight,  they 
elected  Baldwin^  count  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  the  Greeks.  In 
opposition  to  this  Latin  emperor,  the  Greeks  created,  two  years 
after,  another  of  their  own  nation,  Theodorus  Lascaris^  who  fix- 
ed his  residence  at  Nice  in  Bithynia.  From  this  period,  till  the 
year  1261,  there  were  two  emperors  of  the  Greeks,  the  one  a 
Frank  or  Latin,  and  the  other  a  Greek  ;  of  whom  the  latter  re- 
sided at  Nice,  and  the  former  made  Constantinople  his  capital. 
But  in  the  year  1261,  the  Greek  emperor,  Michael  Palaeotogus 
by  means  of  his  general  Cesar  Alexius^  recovered  Constantino- 
ple, and  obliged  the  Latin  emperor,  Baldwin  II,  to  flee  into  Ita- 

were  the  protectors  of  each  in  turn,  against  the  other.  Moreover  the  wars  of 
these  Tartars  with  the  Saracens  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  with  the  Sultans  of 
Egypt,  who  oppressed -the  christians  of  Palestine  and  the  East,  led  them  fre- 
quently to  march  armies  into  Syria,  and  to  solicit  alliances  with  the  christians  of 
Europe  aeainst  those  Muhammedans  their  common  enemies;  and  this  was  the' 
cause  of  frequent  embassies  between  the  Moguls  and  the  European  sovereigns. 
But  near  the  close  of  the  century,  the.Mubammedan  religion  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy, especially  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  and  the  Khans  them- 
selves now  leaned  towards  it,  and  in  some  Instances  allowed  the  christians  to  be 
persecuted.  In  general,  however,  this  empire  was  favorable  to  the-  christian 
cause  in  Asia,  during  this  century ;  and  had  the  christians  who  attempted  the 
propagation  of  their  religion^  possessed  more  of  its  true  spirit,  and  made  United 
and  vigorous  efforts,  they  might  probably  have  now  converted  more  than  half  of 
Asia  to  the  christian  faitn,  and  perhaps  have  established  a  broad  zone  of  perma- 
nent christian  light  and  influence,  from  Asia  Minor  quite  to  the  Chinese  seas. 
See  Mosheim's  Hjstoria  Tartaror.  Eccles.  cap.  ii.  p.  29  &c.  and  SchroecWs  Kir- 
chengesch.  vol.  xxv.  p.  191  dsc.  with  the  civil  histories  of  the  Tartars.     TV.] 

(6)  This  was  statea  by  some  writers  of  that  age:  see  Matth.  Paris ,  Hiitoria 
Major,  p.  174,  365,  and  elsewhere. 
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ly.  Thus  terminated  the  empire  of  the  Francs  at  ConstantiDO- 
ple,  after  it  had  stood  fifty-seven  years.(7) 

^  4,  The  next  crusade  was  undertaken  by  the  united  forces  of 
the  Italians  and  Germans,  under  the  pontiff  Honoritu  III,  AD. 
1217.  The  commander  in  chief  was,  Andrew  king  of  Hungary ; 
with  whom  were  Leopold  of  Austria,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  and  oth- 
er princes.  Andrew^  after  a  few  months,  returned  to  Europe. 
The  other  generals  captured  the  strongly  fortified  city  of  Dami- 
etta  in  Egypt,  AD.  1220.  But  their  successes  did  not  continue 
long ;  for  the  next  year,  the  Saracen  fleet  completely  destroyed 
that  of  the  christians,  after  having  cut  off  its  supplies ;  and  this 
loss,  which  was  utterly  irreparable,  was  followed  by  the  loss  of 
Damietta,  and  the  frustration  of  the  high  hopes  which  the  chris- 
tians had  indulged. (8) 

^  5.  The  legates  and  missionaries  of  the  pontiff  now  enrolled 
a  new  army  of  crusaders,  from  almost  every  country  of  Europe, 
and  which  was  both  more  numerous  and  more  respectable,  be- 
cause it  was  anticipated,  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  would  take 

(7)  These  events  are  best  stated  by  Charles  du  FresnCf  Histoire  de  1'  empire  de 
Constantinople  sous  les  Empereurs  Fran9oi8 ;  the  first  part  of  wliich  cootains 
Qodfrey  de  Villc-Harduiny  one  of  the  French  Generals'  Histoire  de  Ja  conqu^te 
de  la  ville  do  Constantinople  par  les  Francois.  This  work  forms  also  a  part  of 
the  great  Corpus  Byzantinum,  Paris  1657.  Fol.  See  also,  among  others,  Peter 
Claude  Fontenay^  Histoire  de  i'  Eglise  Gallicane,  Tome  x.  p.  216  &c.  the  monk 
GtnUher's  Histona  captae  a  Latinis  Constantinopolcos ;  in  Henry  Canisius*  Lee- 
tiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1  &c.  See  moreover  the  Epistles  of  hiHoeent  lU, 
published  by  Baluze :  [and  GihborCs  Hist,  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  ch.  Ix,  Ixi.     Tr.] 

(8)  See  Jac.  de  Fitriacoy  Historia  Oriental,  and  Marinus  SaraUuSy  Secrota  fide- 
liam  crucis  ;  in  Bongarsiiu*  Historians  of  the  Crusades,  or  Gesta  Dei  per  Fran- 
cos. [While  the  christians  were  encamped  before  Damietta,  we  are  told,  that 
St.  Francis,  the  honest  enthusiast  who  founded  the  Franciscan  order,  burning 
with  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  infidels,  and  eager  for  a  martyr's  crown,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  with  a  single  attendant  proceeded  from  the  christian  camp  towards 
that  of  the  Saracens.  When  arrcBted  at  the  outposts,  ho  exclaimed  :  ''  I  am  a 
christian :  carry  me  to  your  Sultan."  The  musselmans  did  so  :  and  when  the 
Sultan  demanded  of  him,  who  he  was,  how  he  came  there,  and  who  had  sent 
him  'f  he  replied,  that  he  was  Francis,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  most  high  God,  to  teach  him  and  his  people  the  way  of 
salvation.  Pleased  with  his  address,  the  Sultan  entered  into  free  conversation 
with  htm,  and  found  so  much  amusement  in  his  wild  though  ffenUemanly  flights 
of  fancy,  that  ho  invited  him  to  remain  with  him.  Francis  replied,  that  he  would 
do  so,  on  condition  that  the  Sultan  would  renounce  muhamedism  and  embrace 
chHstianity,  and  would  persuade  his  people  to  do  the  same;  and  added,  that  il 
the  Sultan  doubted,  he  might  order  a  great  fire  kindled,  into  which  Francis 
would  plunge  himself,  along  with  some  of  the  musselman  priests,  and  if  he  per- 
ished, It  might  be  imputed  to  his  sinfulness,  but  if  not,  then  the  Saltan  roust  be 
convinced.  The  Sultan  said,  there  were  none  of  his  priests  that  were  willing 
to  try  the  experiment.  Then,  said  Francis,  I  will  plunge  in  alone,  provided 
you  will  embrace  Christ,  if  I  come  out  unhurt.  The  Sultan  objected,  that  his 
subjects  would  revolt,  and  would  kill  him,  if  ho  should  renounce  their  faith. 
He  now  offered  Francis  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  distribute  in  charity  among 
the  christians;  but  Francis  6}}urned  his  money,  unless  he  would  become  a  chris- 
tian. At  length  the  Sultan  dismissed  him,  with  a  guard  to  conduct  him  safely  to 
the  christian  camp;  and  at  parting,  requested  his  prayers,  that  God  would  voach- 
safe  to  show  him  which  was  the  true  faith  and  the  religion  most  pleasinf  in  his 
aight.  See  Jac,  de  Vitriaco,  Hist.  Occident,  cap.  32.  and  Bonarentura,  Vita  S. 
Francisci,  cap.  ix.  §  6,  7.     TV.] 
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the  command  of  it  in  his  own  person.  Frederic  had  made  sach 
a  promise  to  the  Roman  pontiff:  and  it  seemed,  he  could  not  vi- 
(date  his  promise,  since  he  had  married  Jolanda,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  count  of  Brienne  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
1223,  and  had  received  with  her  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  as 
her  dower.  But  under  various  pretences,  the  emperor  long  de-» 
layed  his  voyage,  and  at  length  in  the  year  1228,  after  being  ex- 
communicated by  Gregory  IX,  he  set  out  with  a  small  retinue, 
to  join  the  forces  which  were  anxiously  waiting  in  Palestine  for 
his  arrival.  When  he  arrived  in  Palestine,  instead  of  cariying 
on  the  war,  he  terminated  it.  For,  without  the  knowledge,  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  those  engaged  with  him  in  the  enter- 

Sirize,  he  in  the  year  1229,  concluded  a  peace,  or  rather  a  truce 
or  ten  years,  with  Melic- Camel ^  the  Muhammedan  sultan  :  and 
as  the  principal  condition  was,  that  he  should  receive  the  city  and 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  as  soon  as  the  city  was  transferred  to 
him,  he  was  crowned  king  of  Jerusalem.  Having  made  these 
arrangements,  he  hastened  back  to  Italy,  in  order  to  quell  some 
commotions  there,  which  the  pontiff  had  excited  in  his  absence. 
This  crusade  therefore  terminated  more  happily  than  the  others. (9) 
^  6.  Other  less  noted  and  less  fortunate  expeditions  to  Pales- 
tine followed :  as,  first,  in  the  year  1239,  that  of  Theobald  Y, (10) 
count  of  Campania  and  king  of  Navarre,  with  other  princes  of 
Germany  and  France ;  and  then  in  1240,  that  of  Richard  count 
of  Cornwal,  and  brother  of  Henry  III,  the  king  of  England.  The 
result  of  neither  corresponded  with  the  preparations  made  for 
them.  In  the  former,  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  Frederic f 
in  Palestine,  renewed  the  truce  with  the  Muhammedans;  and  the 
rest  of  the  forces  were  vanquished  by  the  barbarians  at  Gaza ; 
and  such  as  survived  the  slaughter,  returned  to  Europe.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  disaster,  was  the  discord  between  the  knights 
templars  and  those  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  And  hence,  Rich- 
ard could  effect  nothing  of  importance :  but,  with  the  consent  of 
most  of  his  confederates,  concluded  a  truce,  such  as  tlie  state  of 
their  afiairs  would  permit,  witli  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  Europe  in  the  year  1241.(1 1) 

(9)  See  the  historians  of  tho  crusaded,  and  the  writers  of  the  Life  of  Frederic 
II ;  also  Muratorif  Annates  Italiae;  and  the  writers  of  the  history  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire.  [The  pope  still  considered  the  emperor  as  excommunicated, 
notwithstanding  he  had  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  pontiff  by  performing  the 
crusade.  By  means  of  the  clergy^  both  in  Asia  and  m  Europe,  the  pope  expo- 
sed him  to  various  dangers  and  difficulties ;  he  invaded  the  emperors  territories 
in  Apulia,  during  his  absence,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  then  in  force  in  regard  to 
persons  engaged  m  a  crusade;  he  spread  a  report  of  his  death,  and  sent  legates  g 
mto  Germany  and  Denmark,  to  persuade  some  other  person  to  suffer  himself  to  ' 
be  set  up  as  emperor  in  opposition  to  Frederic.  These  surely  were  cogent  rea- 
sons for  the  valiant  emperor  to  hasten  back  to  Italy,  and  restrain  the  haughty 
pontiff  within  the  bounds  of  his  duty.     ScM.} 

(10)  [It  was  Theobald^  VI,  who  engaged  in  this  crusade.  He  was  the  posthu- 
mous son  of  Theobald  V,  who  died,  as  he  was  about  to  embark  in  the  crusade  of 
AD.  laOl.     See  Flejiry,  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise,  Livr.  Ixxxi.  §  26.     TV.] 

(11)  The  history  of  these  transactions  is  the  most  accurately  and  /diihfally 
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^7.  As  the  affairs  of  the  christians  were  now  declining  more 
and  more  in  the  East,  Letoia  IX,  king  of  France,  who  was  enroll* 
ed  among  the  saints  after  his  death,  and  who  is  still  regarded  with 
peculiar  veneration,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  in  his  very  se- 
vere  sickness  AD«  1248,  collected  a  powerful  army  and  a  great 
fleet,  and  proceeded  to  Egypt,  anticipating  that  the  conquest  of 
that  country  would  facilitate  the  operations  of  war  in  Palestine 
and  Syria.  At  first  he  was  successful ;  for  he  captured  Dami* 
etta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt :  but  the  progress  of  the  war  was 
most  disastrous.  The  Muhammedans  intercepted  their  supplies, 
in  the  year  1250,  and  famine  and  the  pestilence  raged  in  his 
camp  :  Robert^  the  king's  brother,  indiscreetly  pursuing  the  ene- 
my, was  slain  in  battle :  the  king  himself,  two  of  his  brothers, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  were  made  prisoners.  This 
magnanimous  and  heroic  monarch,  who  was  also  very  pious  ac- 
cording  to  the  standard  of  that  age,  was  ransomed  at  a  great 
price,(12)  and  after  four  years  spent  in  Palestine,  returned  to 
France  with  a  few  followers,  in  the  year  1254.(13) 

^  6.  The  king,  whose  invincible  spirit  was  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged by  these  disasters,  renewed  the  war  in  the  year  1270  : 
ibr  he  supposed  he  had  not  yet  fully  satisfied  his  solemn  vow  to 
God.  Collecting  therefore  an  immense  fleet,  and  accompanied 
by  numerous  princes  and  nobles,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  intending 
to  establish  there  an  advanced  post  for  the  future  wars  in  Asia. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  attacked  and  carried  the  fortress 
of  Carthage ;  but  soon  after,  a  pestilential  disease  swept  off  the 
greatest  part  of  his  forces  in  the  harbor  of  Tunis,  and  on  the  25th 
of  August,  AD.  1270,  the  king  himself  became  its  victim.(14) 
After  him,  no  sovereign  of  Europe  dared  again  venture  on  an  en- 
detailed  by  Geo.  Ckritt.  GebaueTf  in  his  History  of  Richard  the  general,  written 
in  German,  Lib.  i.  p.  34  &c.  It  appears  from  the  epistles  of  FeUr  de  Fuicifu 
that  Frederic  II,  created  Richard  his  viceroy  for  the  kingdom  of  Jerosalem  ;  ana 
this  accoants  for  the  attempts  of  Gregory  IX,  to  retard  his  voyage. 

(12)  ["  The  ransom,  which,  together  with  the  restoration  of  Damietta,  the 
kinc  was  obliged  to  pay  for  his  Hberty,  was  800,000  gold  bezants,  and  not  80,000, 
as  Collier  (Eccles.  History,  Cent.  ziii.  vol.  i.  p.  456.)  erroneously  reckons.  This 
mm,  which  was  equal  then  to  500,000  livres  of  French  money,  would  in  our 
days,  amount  to  the  value  of  4,000,000  of  livres,  that  is,  to  about  190,000  pounds 
sterling."    Mad.]  ^ 

(13)  Of  the  2800  knifhts,  of  noble  birth,  who  accompanied  the  king  from 
France,  not  more  tlian  100  were  alive,  when  he  embarked  from  Palestine  on  his 
return.    JoinviUe's  Histoire  de  S.  Louis,  p.  81  &c. 

(14)  Here  should  be  consulted,  before  all  others,  the  Histoire  de  S.  Lonis  ix. 
du  nom  Roy  de  France,  ecrite  par  Jean  Sire  de  JoinvilUy  enrichie  de  nouvellea 
Dissertations  et  Observations  historiques  par  Charles  du  Presne,  Paris  1668,  FoL 
and  next,  the  biographers  of  St.  Lewis,  especially  Filleau  de  la  Chaize,  Histoire 

9  de  S.  Louis,  Pans  1688.  2  vol.  8vo.  and  finall)r,  all  the  writers  of  histories  of 
France :  [e.  g.  J.  Gifford,  Hist,  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  452  &c.  and  p.  473  &c.  ed. 
Lond.  1791. 4to.  TV.]  Add  Mmco's  Chronicon,  in  AU,  Matthai's  Analecta  ve- 
teris  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  172,  179.  Luc.  Waddine's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iv. 
p.  294  ^bc.  and  passim.  Boulajfs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  212, 392  &c. 
Pierre  Claude  FonUnay,  Histoire  de  V  EgJise  Gallicane,  Tome  xi.  p.  337  dkc. 
405,  575. 
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terprize  of  so  much  peril,  toH,  and  expanse.  Hence  the  king- 
dom of  the  Latins  in  the  east,  gradually  wasted  away,  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  preserve  it ;  and  on  the  cap'* 
ture  of  Ptolemais  by  the  Muhammedans,  AD.  1291,  it  became 
wholly  extinct.(15)  Among  the  causes  of  so  great  a  loss,  the 
valor  of  the  enemy  was  one  of  the  least :  the  principal  causes 
were,  the  disunion  of  the  christians  among  themselves,  the  ex* 
treme  profligacy  of  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  soldiers, 
and  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  papal  legates.(16) 

^  9.  In  the  West,  the  fierce  people  of  Prussia,  at  the  com** 
mencement  of  the  century,  were  still  adhering  firmly  to  the  super- 
stition of  their  ancestors  ;  nor  could  the  priests,  occasionally  sent 
among  them,  by  their  arguments  and  exhortations,  induce  them 
to  embrace  Christianity.  Hence  Conrad^  duke  of  Masovia  [in 
Poland],  thought  proper  to  apply  coercion  ;  and  in  the  year  1230, 
proffering  liberal  rewards,  he  invited  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order  of  St.  Mary,  who  on  their  exclusion  from  Palestine  had  ta- 
ken residence  at  Venice,  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of  the  Prus^ 
sians  and  their  conversion  to  the  christian  faith.  They  came  into 
the  country  under  Hermann  of  Balcke  as  their  leader,  and  after 
an  uninterrupted  and  cruel  war  of  fifty  three  years  with  the  Prus- 
sians, they  with  difficulty  brought  them  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  knights,  and  to  allow  the  christian  religion  to  take 
place  of  that  of  their  fathers. (17)  From  Prussia  these  knights 
made  inroads  upon  the  neighboring  nations,  particularly  upon  the 
Lithuanians ;  nor  did  they  cease  from  slaughtering,  devastating, 
and  plundering  all  before  them,  till  this  people  also  feigned  a 
compelled  submission,  not  so  much  to  Christ,  as  to  these  his  fu- 
rious and  bloody  warriors.(18) 

§  10.  In  Spain  the  christian  J^ings  of  Castile,  Leon,  Navarre, 
and  Arragon,  waged  perpetual  wars  with  the  Saracen  princes, 
who  possessed  Valencia,  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Miurcia ;  and 

(15)  ,AiUh.  Mattkat,  Analecta  veteris  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  748.  Jac.  EcHanVs 
Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  422  d&c.  Imola,  on  Daut^;  in  MuratorVs  An* 
tiq.  Ital.  roedii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1111, 1112. 

(16)  [For  these  legates  pursued  exclusively  the  interests  of  the  popes,  and  of 
the  Romish  clergy  ;  and  they  labored,  often  by  harsh  means,  by  imprisonment, 
and  by  closing  up  their  churches,  to  bring  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
entire  Greek  clergy,  in  the  countries  held  by  the  Latins,  under  subjection  to  the 
Romish  see ;  aod  they  so  irritated  the  Greeks,  that  they  were  often  more  friend- 
ly to  the  Muhammedans  than  to  the  occidental  christians,  and  would  rather  be 
subject  to  a  people  who  could  be  satisfied  with  an  annual  tribute,  than  live  un- 
der a  spiritual  monarch,  whose  avarice,  as  well  as  that  of  his  legates,  was  insa- 
tiable.    Schl.] 

(17)  See  Matthai,  Analecta  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  iii.  p.  18.  Tom.  v.  684—689.  Pe- 
ter of  Duisburg'6  Ciironicon  Prussiae;  published  oy  Hartknoch,  Jena.  1679.  4to. 
Christ,  Hartknoch's  History  of  the  Prussian  church,  written  in  German,  Lib.  i.  c. 
1.  n.  33  &c.  and  Antiquitates  Prussiae,  Diss.  xiv.  p.  201  ^.  Steph.  BaLnziif  Mis- 
cellanea, Tom.  vii.  p.  427,  478  &c.  Wadding* s  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p. 
40, 63  &c.     SoHgnac's  Histoire  de  Pologne,  Tome  ii.  p.  238  &c. 

(18)  Besides  those  just  mentioned,  see  Jjudewig  s  Reliquiae  manuscriptor. 
omnis  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  336  &jc. 
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such  was  their  success,  that  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  were 
daily  reduced  to  narrower  limits,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  chris- 
tian church  extended.  The  most  distinguished  in  these  contests, 
were,  Ferdinand  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  who  obtained  a  place 
among  the  Saints^  his  father  Alphonsus  IX,  king  of  Leon,  Jamet 
I,  king  of  Arragon,  and  some  others.(19)  In  particular,  this 
James  of  Arragon,  having  conquered  Valencia,  in  the  year  1236, 
spared  no  pains,  to  convert  to  the  christian  faith  his  new  subjects, 
whom  he  could  not  expel  the  country  without  serious  injury  to  the 
state.  Hence  he  ordered  the  Dominicans,  whom  he  chiefly 
used  for  this  purpose,  to  learn  the  language  of  the  Arabians  ; 
and  he  established  schools  in  the  island  of  Majorca  and  at  Bar- 
celona, for  the  education  of  preachers  of  the  christian  religicm. 
When  these  efforts  were  found  to  produce  litde  effect  upon  the 
obstinate  people,  Clement  IV,  the  pontiff,  exhorted  the  king  to 
expel  the  Muhammedans  from  Spain  :  and  the  king  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  measure ;  but  the  nobles  frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
pontiff  and  king.(20) 

E)  See  John  de  Ferreras,  Histonr  of  Spain  ;  the  whole  of  vol.  iv. 
)  See  Mich.^Geddes,  History  of  the  expulsioa  of  the  Moriscoes;  in  faifl  Mis- 
leoiw  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  26  &c. 
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CHAPTER  U. 

ADVERSE  EVENTS  IN  THE  HI8T0RT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Adversities  of  christians  in  the  East. — §  2.  Pretended  atheists  among  the 
Latins. — §  3.  Frederic  II,  and  the  book  respecting  the  three  Impostors. 

§  1.  What  injuries  the  christian  cause  sustained  in  Asia,  will 
be  manifest  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  Tartars  and  of  the  un- 
happy issue  of  the  crusades.  If  the  Saracens  had  imbibed  the 
same  principles  as  the  Latin  christians  of  this  age,  they  would  not 
have  suffered  a  single  christian  to  live  in  aU  A^ia.  But  though 
they  committed  various  enormities,  and  were  not  a  little  vexa- 
tious to  the  christians,  yet  what  to  the  Romans  seemed  holy  and 
right,  by  them  was  judged  unrighteous  and  cruel,  naittely  to  ex- 
terminate with  fire  and  sword  such  as  were  of  a  different  religion 
and  would  not  abandon  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  many  of  the  Latins  remained  still  in  Syria,  and  re- 
tiring to  the  rugged  mountains  of  Libanus,  they  gradually  lost 
their  sense  of  religion  and  humanity,  to  such  a  degree,  that  those 
of  them  remaining  at  the  present  day  seem  nearly  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  God.(l) 

^  2.  The  Latin  writers  of  those  times  often  complain  of  public 
enemies  of  the  christian  religion,  and  even  of  mockers  of  tne  su- 
preme Being.  Nor  are  these  complaints  entirely  vain  and  in- 
credible. For  men  of  discernment,  who  critically  inspected  the 
religion,  which  the  Roman  pontifl^  and  their  servants  and  friends 
preached  and  inculcated  as  being  the  only  true  religion  taught  by 
Christ,  and  which  tliey,  maintained  by  fire  and  the  sword,  might 
easily  be  led  to  believe,  that  Christianity  was  a  fabrication,  invent- 
ed and  propagated  by  the  priests,  for  their  own  advantage ;  and 
•  especially  was  such  a  conclusion  easy,  as  there  were  none  to  teach 
them  better.  Besides,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  reigned 
in  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  was  regarded  as  solid  reason,  led 
not  a  few  to  discard  the  doctrines  commonly  held  and  preached, 
respecting  divine  providence,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  crea- 

(1)  Certain  tribes  of  the  Derusi  or  Dntsif  residing  on  the  Libanus  and  Antili- 
banus,  pretend  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Francs,  and  that  they  were  once 
sovereigns  of  Palestine.  These  pretensions  are  somewhat  questionable ;  yet  it 
is  certain,  that  the  descendants  or  the  crusaders,  still  exist  in  those  regions,  but 
so  debased,  that  they  more  resemble  pagans  than  christians.  [The  Druses  seem 
to  be  a  sect  of  Mubammedan,  rather  than  christian  orinn.  see  Jowett's  chris- 
tian researches  in  Syria  &c.  p.  35  ^.  ed.  Boston  1826.  l2mo.  If  any  descend- 
ants of  the  crusaders  still  exist  about  mount  Libanus,  it  is  much  more  reasonable 
to  look  for  them  among  some  of  the  sects  of  Roman  Catholics  there,  as  the  Ma- 
ronites,  the  Greeks,  or  the  Syrians,  than  to  suppose  they  have  wholly  lost  their 
christian  principles  and  Roman  Catholic  character,  ana  are  now  ranked  among 
Muhammedans  and  pagans.     TV.] 
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tion  of  the  world,  and  other  points,  and  thus  to  become  promo- 
ters of  irreIigion.(2) 

^  3.  At  the  head  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  stood  the  em- 
peror Frederic  II ;  if  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Gregory  IX,  who  in  the  year  1239,  charged  him  before  all  the 
kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  with  saying  that  the  whole  world 
had  been  deceived  by  three  baratators^  (ihdit  is,  impostors^)  Jesus 
Christy  Mosesj  and  Muhammed.(S)  This  heavy  charge,  the  em- 
peror deemed  it- necessary  to  refute,  by  a  public  profession  of  hb 
religious  faith.  It  rested  on  the  testimony  of  some  German 
princes,  and  particularly  of  Henry  Raspo^  landgrave  of  Thuringia, 
who  said  they  had  heard  Frederic  utter  such  language.(4)     Per- 

(3)  Not  to  mention  SL  Thomas'  Summa  contra  gen  tea,  and  otfaerv,  tbe  reader 
may  consult  Bemh.  Monetd's  Summa  contra  Catbaros  ct  Valdenses,  who  strenu- 
oosly  combats  the  enemies  of  religion  in  his  times.  In  Lib.  ▼.  c.  iv.  p.  416  {«. 
he  disputes  at  laree  against  those  who  affirmed,  ^uat  the  soul*  of  nun  perish  with 
tksir  bodies.  In  Lib.  v.  c.  xi.  p.  477,  he  refutes  tbe  Aristotelian  philosophers, 
who  taught  that  the  world  had  existed  from  etemilyj  and  wtndd  continue  to  adst 
eternally.  In  Lib.  v.  c.  xv.  p.  554,  he  assails  those  who,  contemning  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sacred  volume,  subverted  human  liberty,  and  maintained  the  fatal  ne- 
cessity of  all  things,  even  of  crimes.  Add  Stephen  Tentpier,  the  bishop  of  Paris* 
Indiculum  errorum,  qui  a  nonnuliis  Magistris  Lutetiae  publico,  privatimque  do- 
cebantur  \  written  AD.  1277,  and  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum  maxima,  Tom. 
xzv.  p.  233  4^.  See  also  Bou^^f'^  Historia  Acad.  Parisiens.  Tom.  iii.  p.  433. 
and  Gerard  du  Bois,  Historia  eccles.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  501.  These  teachers,  it 
may  surprise  us  to  learn,  taught  that  all  men  have  but  one  understanding,  that  aU 
things  are  controlled  by  necessity,  that  there  is  no  piovidence  of  God,  that  the  world 
exided  eternally,  that  the  soul  becomes  extinct,  and  other  similar  doctrines,  which 
they  supported  by  tbe  principles  of  Aristotle.  And  to  screen  their  lives  and  their 
safety,  they  defended  themselves  against  their  opposers,  in  the  .very  same  man- 
ner as  the  Aristotelians  of  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  did,  naroefy,  by  distin- 
||Utshing  between  theological  truth  and  philosophical.  They  said,  (as  we  are  dis- 
tinctly told  by  Stephen,)  These  things  are  true  according  to  philosophy,  but  not  so 
according  to  the  eathoUc  faith. 

(3)  See  Matth,  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  406;  459.  Peter  de  Vineis,  Epistolar. 
Lib.  i.  [Ep.  31.  See  also  Raynald,  ad  ann.  1239,  where  we  find  the  epistle  of 
Gregory  IX,  addressed  to  the  christian  kings  and  princes,  in  which  he  says:  Pro- 
bationes  in  fidei  victoriam  sunt  paratae,  quod  iste  rex  pestilentiae  (namefV  Freda- 
tie),  a  tribus  baratatoribus,  ut  ejus  verbis  utamur,  sci licit  Christo  Jesu,  Moyse,  et 
Mahometo  totum  mundum  fuisse  deceptum,  et  duobus  eorum  in  gloria  mortuis, 
ipsum  Jesum  in  ligno  suspensum  manifeste  proposuerit.  The  emperor's  defense, 
in  answer  to  the  pope,  is  in  Harzheim^s  Concilia  German.  Tom.  iii.  p.  562  fyc. 
Sehl. — It  should  be  remembered,  that  Frederic  had  a  long  and  violent  quarrel 
with  the  popes,  and  was  at  length  excommunicated  by  them.  This  letter  of 
Gregory,  was  written  afVer  the  emperor's  excommunication,  and  in  justification 
of  it.  It  is  couched  in  very  angry  terms,  and  is  a  labored  attempt  to  blacken  his 
character  to  the  utmost :  and  this  charge  of  blasphemy],  is  onlv  one  among  the 
many  accusations  heaped  together  by  the  enraced  pontifi^.     7V.t 

(4;  Herm.  Gigas,  Flores  temporum,  p.  126.  Chr.  Fred.  Ayrmann,  Sylki^ 
Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  639  4^.  [See  also  Harenberg's  Dissert,  de  secta  non  d- 
mentium  Deum  seculo  xiii,  vel  enata  vel  efficta,  ffH.  Brunswick  1755,  8vo.  p.  ^ 
ifC.  In  general,  the  testimony  of  Baspo  is  that  of  an  enemy,  and  of  an  enemy 
who  was  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  the  pope.  Such  testimony  is  little  regarded 
in  a  court.  Excommunication  had  now  become  a  little  too  common  :  and  the 
pope  must  find  out  something  new,  something  which  had  never  before  been 
oeard  of.  He  therefore  represented  the  emperor,  who  had  made  himself  sus- 
pected, by  his  intimacy  with  Averroes,  and  by  his  rejection  of  the  prevmiling  sa- 
perstition,  as  being  a  blasphemer  and  an  atheist;  and  this  in  oraer  to  alienate 
from  him  those  with  whom  the  word  excomimmdcation  had  lost  somewhat  of  its 
efficacy.     Sehl.] 
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haps  something  like  this  did  fall  from  the  lips  of  Frederic^  wheo 
in  a  violent  passion ;  for  he  was  not  unfrequently  imprudent ; 
and  there  were,  among  the  many  learned  men  that  attended  him, 
some  from  the  Aristotelian  school,  who  might  have  suggested  to 
him  such  impious  thoughts.  Hence  it  was,  that  a  fabulous  story 
was  handed  down  to  posterity,  respecting  a  detestable  book,  On 
the  three  Impostors^  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  either 
by  the  emperor  himself,  or  by  Peter  de  Vineisj  a  native  of  Ca- 
pua, and  a  man  of  great  credit  and  influence,  who  was  the  empe- 
ror's prime  minister.(5) 

(5)  See  Casim.  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  Tom.  iii.  p.  66.  M, 
Henr.  de  Sallengre,  Memoires  de  Histoire  et  de  Litterat.  Tome  i.  P.  i.  p.  386  &c. 
||"The  book  entitled,  Liber  de  III  Impostoribus,  sive  Tractatus  de  Vanitate  Re- 
hgionom,  is  really  a  book,  which  had  no  existence  at  the  time  that  the  most  noise 
was  made  about  it,  and  was  spoken  of  by  multitudes  before  it  had  been  seen  by 
any  one  person.  Its  supposed  existence  was  probabljr  owing  to  an  impious  say- 
ing of  Simeon  of  Toumay,  doctor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Paris  in  the  13th 
century,  which  amounts  to  this :  "  That  the  Jews  were  seduced  out  of  their  senses 
by  Mosts,  the  christians  by  Jesus, and  the  gentiles  by  Mahomet."  This,  or  some 
expressions,  of  a  similar  kind,  were  imputed  to  the  emperor  Frederic  and  other 
persons,  and  that  perhaps  without  any  real  foundation  ;  and  the  imaginary  book, 
to  which  they  have  given  rise,  has  been  attributed  by  different  authors,  to  Fred' 
eriCf  to  his  chancellor  Peter  de  Vineis,  to  ^Iphonso  king  of  Castile,  to  Boceaee, 
Pogge^  the  AretinSf  Pomponace,  Machiavelj  Erasmus^  Oelunutf  Servetus^  Rabelais^ 
Giordano  Bruno j  Campanellaj  and  many  others.  In  a  word,  the  -book  was  lone 
spoken  of  before  any  such  work  existed ;  but  the  rumor  that  was  spread  abroaa 
encoufaged  some  profligate  traders  in  licentiousness  to  compose,  or  rather  com- 
pile, a  bundle  of^  miserable  rhapsodies,  under  the  famoos  title  of  the  THree  Im- 
jfostorsf  in  order  to  impose  upon  such  as  are  fond  of  these  pretended  rarities. 
Accordingly,  the  Spaccio  delta  Bestia  Triomphante  of  Giordano  Bruno,  and  a 
wretched  piece  of  impiety,  called  the  Spirit  of  Spinoza,  were  the  ground-work  or 
materials  from  whence  tnese  hireling  compilers,  by  modifying  some  passages  and 
adding  others,  drew  the  book  which  now  passes  under  the  name  of  the  Tkree  Im- 
wfstorSf  of  which  I  have  seen  two  copies  in  manuscript,  but  no  printed  edition, 
see  la  Monnoye's  Dissertation  sur  le  Livie  de  III  Imposteurs,  published  at  Am* 
slerdam  in  1715,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Menagiana.  See  also  an 
Answer  to  this  Dissertation,  which  was  impudently  exposed  to  the  public  eye,  in 
1716,  from  the  press  of  Scheurleer  in  the  Hacue,  and  which  contains  a  fabulous 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  book  in  question.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  a  more  am- 
ple and  a  very  curious  account  of  this  matter,  will  find  it  in  the  late  Prosper 
Marchand's  Dictionaire  Historique,  vol.  ii.  at  the  article  Impostoribtu.'*    Mad.} 
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PART  II. 

THE  INTCBNAL  HIITOBT  OF  THE  CHnHCH. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    BTATE    OF    LITERATURE    AND  SCIENCE. 

$  1.  Learning  among  the  Greeks. — §  2.  Learning  in  the  West. — §  3.  State  of 
the  Academies. — 14.  The  Academic  course. — §  5.  The  Belles  letlres.— -6  6. 
The  Greek  and  oriental  languages. — §  7.  Progress  of  philosophy. — §  8.  The 
favorers  of  Aristotle,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  others. — 9  9.  Piomoters  of  gene- 
ral knowledge. — §  10.  Study  of  jurisprudence  and  medicine. 

^  1.  The  severe  adversities  to  which  the  Greeks  were  exposed^ 
left  them  but  little  leisure  or  resolution  for  the  diligent  prosecu- 
tion of  learning.  Yet  a  thirst  for  knowledge  was  not  whollj  ex- 
tinguished among  them ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  writers  they 
produced  in  this  age.  Among  their  historians,  the  most  distin- 
guished were,  JVicetas  ChoniateSj{l)  George  AcrovolUa,{2) 
Gregory  Pcu:hytnereSf{3)  and  Joely  whose  Chronology  is  still  ex- 
tant.(4)     From  some  tracts  of  AtcepAorta   Blemmida^{b)  and 


fi?l 


(1)  [Jficetas  Chaniaiet  was  a  native  of  CJuma,  (the  ancient  Colossej)  in  Phry- 
;  WM  educated  by  his  older  brother  Michael  ChoniateSf  at  Constantinople,  where 
__  became  distiDgiushed  aa  a  civilian,  and  public  officer,  under  Altziut  ComnenMM 
loid  baac  JingeUu.  On  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  AD.  1204, 
he  retired  with  his  family  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  where  he  waa  living,  in  the  year 
1^906.  He  wrote  a  history  of  tlie  Greek  empire,  from  the  death  of  Alexius  Cam" 
AD.  1180,  to  the  decease  of  the  Latin  emperor  Henry,  AD.  1206,  in  21 


books;  published,  Chr.  and  Lat.  Basil  1557, Paris  1647.  Fol.  and  in  the  Scriptoree 
l^zantini.  He  ano  wrote  Thesauma  orthodozae  Fidei,  in  27  Books ;  which  ie 
still  extant  in  MS.  and  the  five  first  books  of  which,  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jfo> 
rtU,  were  published  Paris  1580,  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxv. — A  funeral 
Oration  on  his  death,  by  his  older  brother  Michael  ChomoUs,  orchbiabop  of  Ath- 
ene, in  a  Latin  translation,  is  printed  with  his  history,  and  also  in  the  Biblioth. 
Pair.  Tom.  xxv.     TV.] 

(2)  [George  JcropoUta  was  bom  at  Constantinople,  and  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion. He  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Nice,  when  jroung,  AD.  1228 ;  and  continued 
there  most  of  his  life.  He  rose  to  the  highest  civil  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  empe- 
rors, and  v^as  much  employed  on  embassies,  and  as  a  special  judse  or  commis- 
sioner. He  died  AD.  1282.  His  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Latins  in  1203,  to  the  end  of  their  reign  at  Constantinople,  AD.  1261, 
was  published  imperfect,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Ley  den  1614.  8vo.  and  entire,  with  notes, 
by  Leo.  ^UatiuSj  Paris  1651.  Fol.  subjoined  to  his  prolix  essay,  de  Georgiis  et 
eorum  scriptis.     TV.] 

(3)  [George  Pachymeres  was  born  at  Nice  AD.  1242.  After  a  ^od  education , 
he  became  an  ecclesiastic  at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  in  high  reputation, 
and  rose  to  the  highest  offices  under  the  patriarch.  He  was  certainly  alive  in 
the  yeir  1308.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  Greek  empire,  from  AD.  1258,  to 
1306;  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  Rome  1666,  and  1669,  ii.  vol.  Fol.  Also  a  para- 
phrase on  Dionysius  Areopagita;  published  with  the  works  ofJHonyshu;  like- 
wise a  tract  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  an  epitome  of  Aristotle's 
Logic,  both  of  whicn  are  extant.     TV.] 

(4)  [Of  this  Joely  little  is  known,  except  that  he  must  have  been  witness  of 
the  desolations  of  Constantinople,  iii  the  year  1204.    He  wrote  a  brief  chronol- 
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Gregory  Paehymeres^  it  appears,  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy 
still  had  its  friends  among  them.  Yet  others  preferred  Plato  ; 
while  the  majority  assiduously  studied  the  younger  Platonists,  and 
supposed  their  system  would  coalesce  with  that  of  Aristotle.  The 
writers  of  sermons  and  lives  of  the  saints,  the  combatants  against 
the  Latins,  and  the  expounders  of  their  canon  law,  need  not  be 
enumerated.  Among  the  Syrian  christians,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed writer  was,  Chregory  Abulpharajus^  Maphrian  [eastern  pri- 
mate] of  the  Jacobites  ;  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and  extensive 
learning,  and  truly  respectable  as  a  theologian,  a  historian,  and 
a  philosopher.(6)  With  him  may  be  joined,  George  Elmacint 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Saracens.(7) 


a? 


^  of  the  world,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1204 ;  pnbliphed  by  Im^  Allatius, 
r.  and  Lat.  with  the  works  of  George  ^cropolita,  Paris  1651     7r.] 

(5)  [Meephorus  Blemmida,  was  a  presbyter  and  a  very  austere  monk  of 
mount  Athos,  who  fefused  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  1265. 
He  is  said  to  have  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  Latin  church,  in  their  disputes  with 
the  Greeks.  His  two  Tracts  de  prucessione  Spiritus  Sancti,  are  extant  in  Latin, 
annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  Raynald's  Annates  eccles.  and  Gr.  and  Lat.  in 
Leo  JiUaUns  Orthodox  Greek  writers,  Tom.  i.  Besides  these,  an  epistle,  and  an 
epitome  of  logic  and  physics,  have  been  published  ;  and  several  other  small  works 
of  his,  are  preserved  in  manuscript.     TV.] 

(6)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  Tom.  i.  p.  37.  Jos.  Sim.  Assemauy  Biblioth  Ori- 
ent. Vatic.  Tom.  ii.  cap  xlii.  p.  244.  [Gregory  AbulpharajuSf  or  AimUFarai,  Ibn 
Hakimaj  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  who  was  a  christian  Jew,  named  Aaron, 
and  by  the  Arabs,  Ibn  Koph.  tie  was  born  AD.  1226,  at  Malatia  in  Armenia, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  and  became  celebrated  as  a  physician  and  a 
learned  man.  When  the  Moguls  overran  his  country,  AD.  1243,  be  fled  to  An- 
tioch,  with  his  parents;  became  a  monk,  and  successively  bishop  of  Guba,  Laca- 
bena,  Aleppo,  and  AD.  1264,  Jacobite  Maphrian  or  Primate  of  the  East,  till 
his  death,  in  1289.  The  first  work  of  his  that  was  published,  was  an  abridgment 
of  universal  history,  from  the  creation,  to  the  year  AD.  1284,  written  in  Arabic, 
and  divided  into  ten  Dynasties.  The  six  first  relate  to  the  old  patriarchs,  the 
jndges  and  kings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Chaldean,  the  Persian  and  Grecian 
monarcbs.  The  seventh  relates  to  the  Romans,  the  eighth  to  tJie  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  the  ninth  to  the  Arabians,  and  the  tenth  to  the  Moguls.  The 
two  last  Dynasties  make  full  half  the  work,  and  are  alto^other  the  most  impor- 
tant; for  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  he  was  not  well  mfbrmed,  while  in  that 
of  the  Arabs  and  Tartars,  he  is  perhaps  a  good  authority.  The  whole  was  pub- 
lished, Arab,  and  Lat.  by  Pocockf  Oxford  1663.  4to.  and  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  the  ninth  Dynasty,  which  is  by  far  the  best,  Dr.  Pocock  published  in  1650,  un- 
der the  title  of  Specimen  Historiae  Arabum,  &c.  This  Arabic  work  is  en 
abridgment  of  a  much  larger  work  in  Syriac,  which  was  published,  8yriac  and 
Latin,  under  the  title  of  Bar  Hebraei  Chronicon  Syriacum,  Lips.  1789.  ii.  Tom. 
4to.  He  also  wrote  many  theological  and  other  works,  fVom  which  Asseman  has 
given  OS  extracts.    See  &:AroecA;A^5  Kirkengeschicbte,  vol.  xxiy.  p.  468  ^.     TV.] 

(7)  [George  Elmacin  was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  of  Syrian  cbria- 
tians,  which  had  resided  for  five  generations  in  Egypt,  where  Uiey  had  held  the 
offices  of  notary  and  privy  counsellor.  His  father^  Abuljasirus,  was  a  notaij 
or  clerk  to  the  council  of  war,  for  45  years,  and  died  AD  1230.  Four  of  his 
grandfather's  brother's  were  bishops.  That  he  was  a  christian,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Yet  living  among  Muhammedans,  and  his  family,  if  not  himself  also, 
holding  offices  under  the  government,  he  is  careful  to  avoid  all  terms  of  reproach, 
when  speaking  of  Mvhammed,  his  relieion,  and  his  followers.  His  history  of  the 
Saracens,  is  in  the  form  of  Annals,  and  extends  from  the  death  of  Muhammed,  to 
AD.  1118.  The  countries  he  embraces  are,  .Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia. 
The  work  was  published,  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Erpenivs,  Arabic  and 
Latin,  by  GoUua,  Lugduni  1625.  Fol.  fZmoan  prefixed  to  it  a  chronolocy,  fit>m 
the  creation,  to  the  time  the  history  begins;  but  which  has  never  been  published. 
See  BayUj  Dictionaire,  article,  Elmacin.     TV.] 
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§  2.  Far  happier  was  the  state  of  learning  of  every  kind,  among 
the  Latins.  For  the  kings  and  princes  ofEurope,  having  learn- 
ed by  experience,  what  advantages  a  nation  may  derive  from  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  the  useful  arts,  invited  learned  men  to 
their  territories,  stimulated  and  encouraged  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  rewarded  it  with  honors  and  emoluments.  Those  who  ac- 
quired most  glory  and  fame  by  such  patronage,  were,  the  empe- 
ror Frederic  II,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  as  well  as  a 
distinguished  patron  of  all  sorts  of  learning,  and  Alphonsus  X,  the 
king  of  Castile  and  Leon.  The  former  founded  the  academy  of 
Naples,  caused  the  books  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated  into  Latin, 
assembled  all  the  learned  men  he  could  in  his  court,  and  gave  ma* 
ny  other  proofs  of  his  very  great  attachment  to  learning.(8)  AI~ 
phonsus  perpetuated  his  fame,  by  composing  the  Astronomic  Ta- 
olesy  and  some  other  works.(9)  Accordingly,  in  this  age,  schools 
of  the  higher  order  were  erected  almost  every  where  ;  various 
privileges  and  immunities  were  conferred  on  the  youth  that  re- 
sorted to  them ;  and  to  these  learned  societies  that  started  up  eve- 
ry where,  the  forms  of  bodies  politic  was  granted,  and  they  were 
privileged  with  a  jurisdiction  peculiar  to  themselves. 

^  3.  But  in  these  public  schools  or  academies,  which  were 
founded  at  Padua,  Modena,  Naples,  Capua,  Toulouse,  Salaman- 
ca, Lyons,  Cologne,  and  in  other  places,  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences  then  known,  was  not  taught,  but  only  certain  parts  of  it, 
or  some  particular  sciences.  That  at  Paris,  which  excelled  all 
others  in  various  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  number  both  of  teach- 
ers and  students,  was  the  first  to  embrace  all  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences ;  and  therefore,  first  became  a  university^  or  as  it  was 
then  expressed,  studium  universale.  Afterwards  some  others 
were  gradually  formed  upon  the  same  plan.  In  this  mother  there- 
fore of  all  the  European  universities,  the  doctors  were  first  dis- 
tributed into  four  colleges,  according  to  the  sciences  of  which 
they  we^e  professors ;  and  these  colleges  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  faculties.  Over  each  college,  one  of  the  doctors,  de- 
signated by  the  suffrages  of  the  rest,  presided  for  a  given  time, 
and  was  called  the  Dean. (10)  The  head  of  the  whole  university ^ 
at  first,  was  the  chancellor^  namely  the  bishop  of  Paris :  but  as 
he  seemed  not  adequate  to  all  the  duties,  a  rector  was  afterwards 
associated  with  him.(  11)     The  college  of  theology   was  princi- 

(8^  Boulays  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  115.  Giatmone's  Histoire  de 
Naples,  Tom.  ii.  p.  497.  See  also  the  observations  of  Jo.  Jilb.  FeUnidus,  Bi- 
blioth.  Latin,  medii  aevi^Tom.  ii.  p.  618. 

(9)  JVic.  ^ntoniusj  Biblioth.  vetus  Hispanica,  Lib.  viii.  c.  v.  p.  217.  and  Jo.  dt 
FerreraSy  Histoire  d'  Espa^ne,  Tom.  i  v.  p.  347  ic. 

(10)  This  took  place  about  AD.  1260.  See  Boulay's  Histoire  Acad.  Paris. 
Tom.  iii.  p.  557,  564. 

(11^  On  this  whole  subject,  in  addition  to  Herm.  Conringius,  do  Antiquitati- 
bu8  Academicis,  which  is  an  incomf)Iete  work ;  see  Caesai  Egasse  de  Boulaff*s 
Historia  Academiae  Parisicnsis, a  copious  and  excellent  work,  in  r\.  volumes;  and 
Claud.  HemaeraeuSf  de  Academia  Parisiensi,  qualis  primo  fuit  in  insula  et  episco-  ' 
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paUy  founded  and  endowed,  in  the  year  1260,  by  Robert  de  Sor- 
oonnej  an  opulent  and  pious  man,  and  a  favorite  of  Lewis  IX,  or 
Saint  Lewis :  and  from  him  it  derived  the  name  of  (Sorbonna) 
the  Sorbonne,  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  time.(12) 
'^  4.  Those  who  would  be  enrolled  among  the  teachers  in  any 

faculty,  before  they  could  obtain  their  object,  had  to  go  through 
a  long  and  very  difficult  process,  called  the  [academic']  course^ 
and  to  undergo  various  examinations,  during  many  years.     The 

^design  of  these  regulations  was,  to  prevent  the  excessive  multi- 
plication of  teachers,  and  to  exdude  persons  deficient  in  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  from  entering  upon  duties  which  required  the 
most  solid  acquisitions.  Those  who  satisfactorily  performed  all 
that  was  required  by  the  rules,  were  formally  admitted  to  the 
rank  oi professors,  and  with  certain  public  ceremonies,  similar  to 

'  those  used  in  the  associations  of  the  unlearned  artists  and  me- 
chanics, were  hailed  as  Masters.  This  custom,  first  introduced 
in  the  preceding  century  by  the  Jurists  of  Bologna,  was  in  the 
present  century,  at  Paris,  first  exteitded  to  the  Theologians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  professors  of  physic  and  of  the  liberal  arts.  And  ' 
this  was  the  origin  of  what  are  called  academical  degrees  ;  which, 
like  all  human  institutions,  have  deviated  far  from  their  original 
design,  and  are  continually  varying  more  and  more.(13) 

^  5.  The  belles  lettres  did  not  derive  from  these  institutions 
and  efforts  so  much  advantage,  as  the  other  branches  of  learning 
did.  For  most  of  the  young  men  devoted  themselves  to  either 
canon  or  civil  law,  which  opened  the  way  to  preferment  and 
weahh ;  or  they  attended  only  to  philosophy,  which  promised 
them  fame  as  men  of  acuteness  and  genius.  The  pontiffs  there- 
fore, and  the  other  bishops,  complained  bitterly  of  the  neglect  of 
literature  and  polite  learning ;  and  endeavored,  though  in  vain,  to 
divert  the  youth  from  the  study  of  law  and  philosophy,  to  that  of 
sacred  literature  and  the  liberal  arts. (14)  Still,  there  are  some 
among  the  writers  of  this  age,  whom  no  man  of  candor  can  re- 
gard with  contempt.  Among  the  poets,  William  Brito,{\b)  WaU 

porum  scbolis,  Paris  1637, 4to.    The  writers  quoted  by  Canringius,  are  not  here 
enumerated. 

(12)  See  Bovlay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  223.  Charles  du  Fresne, 
notes  to  Joinville's  Lif^  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  36  &c. 

(13)  Besides  the  writers  already  referred  to,  see  Jo.  Christ.  Ittents,  de  sradibus 
Academicis;  wad  Just.  Henn.  Boehmarj  IPmef.  ad  Jus  Canonicum,  p.  14.  ^nt. 
Wood,  Antiquit.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  24.  Boulay.  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  256,  682,  684  <&c. 

(14)  See  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  265,  where  is  an  energetic 
epistle  of  Innocent  III.  Also,  Mt.  Wood's  ADtic|uitates  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  124. 
Imola  on  Dant^,  in  Muratori's  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1262. 

ri5)  See  Historia  de  I'  Acad,  des  Inscriptions  et  des  Belles  lettres,  Tom.  xvi. 
p.25D^.  [Willittm  Brito,  or  the  Briton,  because  born  in  BretQgne ;  and  hence 
also  called  Armoricus.  He  composed  two  histories  of  the  French  king,  Phiiip 
Augustusy  in  whose  court  he  lived,  the  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse.  The 
first  terminates  AD.  1219;  the  latter  extends  farther,  and  is  entitled  Philippis. 
In  both,  he  copies  from  Rigord.  Both  are  extant,  in  du  Chesne's  Scriptorea 
Hist.  Francicae,  Tom.  v.  p.  68,  and  93  &c.     Schl.'} 
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ter  Mapes j{l6)  Matthew  of  VeDdome,(17)  Main  de  I'lsle,  Gun- 
^Aer  Ligurinu3,^18)  James  de  Vitriaco,  and  some  others,  merit 
the  praise  of  being  sprightly  and  agreeable  writers.  Among  the 
historians,  Matthew  Parity  distinguished  for  intelligence  and  good 
8ense,(19)  Roderic  Ximen%usJ20)  Rigordu8f{2l)  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,(22)  Robert  of  St.  Marino,(23)  Martin  Polanus,(24) 

(IC)  Jo,  WoIfiuSf  Lectiones  memorabil.  Tom.  i.  p.  430.  [f^alter  Mapej  was 
an  English  ecclesiastic,  chaplain  to  king  Henry  If.  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of 
Oxford.  He  flourished  about  AD.  1210 ;  and  having  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coriupfionB  of  that  court,  as  well  as  ol'the  cler- 
gy at  large.  Ills  short  and  satyrical  poems  lash  the  vices  of  the  times,  and 
particularly  of  the  clergy.  John  Wolf^  1.  c.  has  published  six  of  his  pieces ;  tiz. 
Apocalypsis  Goliae  Puntificis :  ad  inipios  Praelatos :  ad  malos  Paatores :  ad 
Ciiristi  Sacerdotos :  Sermo  ad  cosdcm  Praelatos  impios :  nn^  de  malis  Romanae 
Curiae.     TV] 

(17)  [Mattheu)  ofVendomQ  (Vindocinensis)  is  placed  by  some  at  the  be^noing 
of  the  century,  by  others  in  the  middle,  and  by  others  near  its  end.  He  wrote 
in  elegiac  verse,  the  history  of  TobiaSj  father  and  ^on,  which  he  entitled  Tobiale; 
publistied,  Lyons  1505,  and  Bremen  1G42.     TV.] 

(18)  IGunther  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Paris,  and  then  a  Cistercian  monk  in  th« 
diocess  of  J3aslo ;  and  flourished  about  AD.  1210.  His  poetic  history  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Constaminople  by  the  Latin.s,  was  publitshcd  by  //.  Canisius,  Lectionea 
antiquae,  Tom.  v.  and  hi.s  celebrated  poetic  life  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  ten 
books,  has  been  often  published  separate,  and  also  in  Justin  Reuber's  iSciiptores 
Germanici ,  p.  407—734.     Tr.] 

(l9)[MaitJiew  Paris  was  an  English  Benedictine  monk,  initiated  at  St.  Albans, 
AD.  1217.  He  was  a  very  exemplary  man,  in  high  favor  with  Henry  li.  and 
employed  by  the  pope  to  reform  some  foreign  monasteries.  He  is  accounted 
the  best  historian  ot  the  middle  ages,  learned,  independent,  honest,  and  judi- 
cious. His  great  work  is,  his  Historia  major ,  or  History  of  England  from  the 
arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  to  the  43d  year  of  Henry  IH,  or  AD. 
1250;  which  was  the  year  of  his  death.  His  Historia  minor  is  an  epitome  of 
the  preceding.  He  also  composed  the  lives  of  the  two  CffaSj  kings  of  Mereia  j 
the  lives  of  the  23  abbots  of  ^^t.  Albans,  up  to  his  times  ;  likewise  Addiiiims  to 
his  Historia  major;  and   a  chronicle,  from   the* creation,  to   William  iheCon- 

?aeror.     His  works  were  best  published  by   Wm,  Watts.  D.  D.  London  1740. 
•ol.     TV.] 

(20)  [Roderie  Ximenes,  or  Simonis,  was  a  Spaniard  of  Tfavarre,  ednrated  at 
Paris,  and  archbishop  of  Toledo  from  AD.  1208,  till  his  death  AD.  1247.  He 
wrote  the  history  of  Spain,  from  the  arrival  of  Hercules  there,  to  the  year  AD. 
1243,  in  nine  books,  wnich  he  called  the  Historia  Oothica.  As  amplificationfl  of 
this,  he  wrote  a  history  of  tlie  Ostrogoths  from  AD.  453,  to  555;  a  hiatory  of  the 
Huna  and  Vandals,  from  their  origin,  to  AD.  555 ;  a  history  of  the  Arabians,  from 
AD.  570,  to  AD.  3 150 ;  and  a  Roman  history,  from  kins  Janus,  to  the  emperor 
Augustus.  The  whole  was  published  by  Andreas  Sawtt^  Hispania  illostrata, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  26  4^.  Francf  1603.     Tr.] 

(21)  Histoire  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscript.  et  des  Belles  lettrcs.  Tome  xvi.  p.  5M3 
ifc.  where  also  William  of  Nangis  is  treated  of  [Rigord  was  probably  bom  in 
the  south  of  France,  of  Gothic  extract,  a  physician,  historian,  and  a  clerk  of  St. 
Denys.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Philip  Augustus,  kinj^  of  France,  in  prose;  which 
William  Brito  follows,  in  his  poetic  history.  It  is  m  du  Chesne*s  Scriptores  hist. 
Francicae,  Tom.  v.  p.  1  &c.     TV.] 

f2)  [VifUient  of  Beauvais,  was  sub-prior  of  a  Dominican  cloister  at  Beaarais, 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  St.  Lewit,  He  probably  died  about  AD.  1264.  By  di- 
rection of  the  king,  he  wrote  a  huge  work,  of  vast  readinj^,  and  little  judgment,  a 
kind  of  encyclopaedia,  entitled  Speculum  naturale,  doctnnale,  et  historiale.  The 
first  part  treats  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  chronology ;  the  second,  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  all  the  other  sciences;  the  third,  is  a  general  history 
of  the  world.  A  fourth  part,  probably  by  a  later  author,  entitled  Speculum  mo- 
rale, treats  of  practical  religion.  The  whole  was  printed  at  Douay  1G24,  in  4 
Vol.  Fol.     See  &AroerftA'f  Kiichengesch.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  445  4-c.     TV.] 

(23)  See  Joe.  U  Boettf,  Merooires  pour  1*  Histoire  d*  Auxerre,  Tome  ii.  p.  490. 
where  he  also  treats  learnedly  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  p.  494. 
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Gervais  of  Tilbury,(25)  Conrad  of  Lichtenau,(26)  fVilliam  of 
Nangis,(27)  and  some  others,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Those 
who  composed  lives  of  the  ^saints,  detail  rather  the  superstitions 
and  infelicities  of  the  times,  than  the  achievements  of  the  emi- 
nently pious.  Among  these  writers,  James  de  Vitriaco  stands 
prominent ;  who  was  likewise  author  of  a  History  of  the  Lom* 
bards,  which  is  full  of  insipid  stories.(28) 

^  6.  To  Greek  literature  some  attention  was  paid,  by  Roger 
Bacotif  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius,  by  John  Baibusj{29) 
Robert  Capito,  and  a  limited  number  of  others.  The  Hebrew 
language  and  theology  had  still  fewer  cultivators.  Yet  we  learn, 
that  Edmund  Martini^  the  intelligent  author  of  the  Pugio  Fidei^ 
Baconj  CapitOy  and  a  few  others,  were  no  inconsiderable  profi- 

(24)  [Martin  PolanuB,  Or  of  Poland,  was  a  native  of  Troppau  in  Silesia,  th«ii 
a  part  of  Poland,  and  a  Dominican  monk  there,  till  ho  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
there  made  chief  penitentiary  under  (he  pope  for  many  years.  At  last,  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Gnesen  in  Poland,  and  of  course  primate  of  that  king- 
dom ;  but  died  on  his  way  thither^  AD.  127d.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  pon- 
tifis  and  emperors,  from  the  christian  era,  to  AD.  1287  ;  which  was  continued  by 
another  band,  to  AD.  1285 :  often  published ;  but  of  little  vdue.  He  also  wrote 
an  index  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian  and  the  Decretals ;  and  several  sermons. 
See  Schroeckh,  1.  c.  p.  521.    TV.] 

(25)  [Gervais  of  Tilbury,  was  nephew  to  Henry  H,  king  of  England,  and 
born  at  Tilbury  in  Essex.  He  flourished  AD.  1210.  Henry  II,  made  him  mar- 
shal of  Aries  in  France;  and  Otto  IV,  emperor  of  Germany,  made  much  of  him. 
He  wrote,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  his  Otia  imperialia,  in  tliree  Books,  published 
by  LeibnUz  in  his  Scriptures  rerum  Brunsuic.  Tom.  i.  Several  other  of  his  his- 
torical works,  still  exist  in  manuscript.     TV.] 

(26)  [Conrad  of  Lichtenau,  or  Conrad  Urspersensis,  served  first  in  the  court 
of  the  emperor  Henry  VI,  but  became  a  priest  AD.  1202,  a  PraemonstratensiaD 
monk,  in  1205,  and  abbot  of  a  monastery  at  Ursper^j  or  Avorsberg,  in  Swabia^ 
AD.  1215.  He  resided  some  time  at  Rome,  in  earlylife,  and  died  Ax).  1240.  His 
Chronicle,  from  Belus  king  of  Assyria,  to  AD.  1^,  is  useless  for  ancient  histo- 
ry ;  but  valuable  ff>r  the  times  within  his  personal  knowledge.  He  was  no  flate- 
rei:^f  the  popes.  The  work  was  published  at  Strasburg,  1548,  and  1609|^  Fol. 
with  those  or  Regino  and  Lambert  of  AschaiTcnburg.     Tr.] 

(27)  [WiUiam  of  Nangis,  a  Benedictine  monk  or  St.  Denys,  Paris,  flourished 
AD.  13U1 ;  and  wrote  a  Chronicle,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1301 ;  also  the  Lile 
of  Lewis  IX,  and  that  of  Philip  III,  kings  of  France.  The  Chronicle  was  pub- 
lished by  Dacheryj  Spicilegiom,  Tom.  xi.  p.  405.  and  the  two  biographies,  by  du 
Ckesney  Scriptores  Hist.  Franc.  Tom.  v.     TV.] 

(28)  See  Joh.  Geo.  Sohdhom,  Amoenitates  litter.  Tom.  xi.  p.  324  &c.  [It 
was  not  James  de  Vitriaeo,  but  James  de  Voragine,  who  composed  the  historia 
Lomhardica  ;  as  is  correctly  stated,  in  chap.  ii.  §  45.  James  ae  Voragine,  was 
bom  in  Liguria  in  Italy,  became  a  Dominican  monk,  provincial  of  his  order  for 
Lombardy,  general  of  the  order,  archbishop  of  Genoa.  He  flourished  AD. 
1290  ;>is  said  to  have  favored  the  emperor,  against  the  pontifi*s ;  and  died  about 
AD.  1298.  He  was  a  pious  and  chan table  man,  but  credulous^  and  a  great  col- 
lector of  fables.  His  histortf  of  the  Lombards^  is  a  mere  collection  of  legends  of 
the  saints ;  oflen  published  m  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  but  always  disliked  by 
intelligent  Catholics.  He  also  wrote  a.  Chronicle  of  Genoa ;  published  by  Mtara- 
torif  ^riptores  rerum  Ital.  Tom.  ix.  and  many  sermons,  which  have  been  print- 
ed.    See  Cave's  Historia  Litteraria,  ad  ann.  1290.     Tr.] 

(29)  [This  John^  who  is  sometimes  called  John  de  Balbis,  or  de  Janua,  that  i« 
'  Genoa,  cannot  well  be  placed  in  this  list.  For  he  says  of  himself,  near  the  be- 
ginning of  the  famous  Catholicon,  [a  general  Latin  aiclionary,  TV.]  which  he 
composed:  Hoc  dilBcile  est  scire,  et  maxime  mihi,  non  ^ene  scienti  linguam 
graecam.  And  that  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  excessive  modesty,  appears 
from  tho  contents  of  the  book.    Schl.] 
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cients  in  such  learning.  The  Arabic  language  and  learning  were 
studied  by  many  of  the  Spaniards,  and  likewise  by  the  Domini- 
can monks,  to  whom  the  christian  kings  of  Spain  committed  the 
instruction  of  the  Jews  and  Arabians  resident  in  Spain. (30)  The 
Latin  grammarians,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  all  jejune  and  bar- 

*  *  barous.     This  is  manifest  from  the  ome  who  had  the  highest  repu- 

tation, and  whose  work  was  taught  in  all  the  schools,  from  this  cen- 
tury on  to  the  sixteenth,  Alexander  de  Villa  Deiy  a  Franciscan 
monk.  His  Doctrinale,  composed  in  the  year  1240,  in  what  are 
called  Leonine  verses,  involves  the  rules  of  grammar  in  more 
nonsense  and  darkness,  than  can  well  be  supposed  by  one  not 
acquainted  with  the  book. 

§  7,  The  Latins,  who  had  before  philosophized  variously, 
gradually  submitted  themselves,  in  this  century,  exclusively  to  the 
authority  and  the  principles  of  Aristotle.  Certain  books  of  Aris^ 
totle,  especially  his  Metaphysics  were  read  in  Latin,  and  publicly 
explained  to  the  students  at  Paris,  near  the  commencement  of  this 
century.  (31)  But  as  it  appeared,  that  from  these  books,  Almeric 
had  derived  his  errors  respecting  God  and  some  other  subjects,  the 
council  of  Sens,  in  the  year  1209,  publicly  decreed,  that  tbesd 
books  should  be  disused.(32)  Yet  a  few  years  afterwards,  AD. 
1215,  the  Logic  of  Aristotle  was  again  introduced  into  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris ;  while  his  physical  and  metaphysical  books  were 
still  excluded. (^33)  Subsequently,  the  emperor  Frederic  11,  who 
was  a  great  friend  to  learning,  ordered  the  books  of  Aristotle^ 
and  of  other  ancient  philosophers,  to  be  translated,  partly  from 
Arabic,  and  partly  from  Greek,  into  Latin,  by  selected  persons, 
(as  he  expresses  it,)(34)  well  skilled  in  each  language.  And  as 
this  translation  was  recommended  by  the  emperor  himself,  to  the 
university  of  Bologna,  and  doubtless  to  others  also,  the  influence 
of  Aristotle  was  increased  immensely,  in  all  the  schools  of  Eu- 
rope.    And  this  influence  was  extended  by  the  many  Latin  trans- 

•  lators  of  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  who  arose  afterwards  ;  as 

(30)  8ce  Rich.  Simon's  Lettres  choisies.  Tome  in.  p.  112.  Mc.  JhUoniuSf  Bib- 
lioth.  vot.  Hispanica,  passim  :  and  the  IlistorMkis  of  Spain. 

(31)  JF Vane.  Patricius^  Discussiones  Peripatetici,  Tom.  i.  Lib.  xi.  p.  145.  JoAn 
Launoiy  do  varia  Aristotelis  furtuna  in  Acadcmia  Paris,  cap.  i.  p.  127.  ed.  Ek* 
wich.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  those  books  of  Aristotle  were  translated  into 
Latin  from  the  Arabic.  But  Rigordus,  (de  gcstis  Philippi  regis  FrancQr.  ad 
ann.  1209.  in  Jlndr.  du  Chesne's  Scriptores  Hist.  Franc,  p.  119,)  expressly  saya : 
They  were  brought  from  Constantinople,  and  translated  out  or  Greek  into 
Latin. 

(32)  Launoiy  1.  c.  cap.  iv.  p.  195.  and  his  Syllabus  rationum^  quibus  Durandi 
caussa  defenditur ;  Opp.  Tom.  f.  P.  i.  p.  8  &c. 

(33)  Jiatalts  Alexander,  Selecta  Hist,  ecclea.  Capita,  Tom.  viii.  c.  jii.  §  7. 
p.  76. 

(34)  Peter  de  Vineis,  Epistolar.  Lib.  iii.  Ep.  Ixvii.  p.  503  &c.  This  epistle  is 
directed  ;  ad  Magistros  et  Scholares  Bononienses.  But  it  is  probable,  the  empe- 
ror  sent  similar  epistles  to  the  other  schools  in  Europe.  It  is  commonly  said, 
that  Frederic  caused  Latin  translations  to  be  made  of  aU  the  toarks  of  Aristotle 
that  are  extant,  and  that  this  was  in  the  year  1220.  But  neither  position  can  h% 
proved  from  this  epistle ;  itor,  as  I  suppose,  from  any  other  testimonies. 
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Mickael  Scoty  Philip  of  Tripoli,  William  Flemings  and  others } 
though  all  of  them  were  deficient  in  knowledge,  and  in  acquaintance 
with\the  langui^es.(35) 

§  8,  Aristotle  reached  the  summit  of  esteem  and  reputation, 
when  the  mendicant  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
embraced  his  philosophy,  taught  it  universally  in  the  schools,  and 
illustrated  it  by  their  writings.  For  these  monks,  from  this  time 
onward,  stood  foremost  in  learning,  both  sacred  and  profane,  in 
Europe,  and  were  followed  by  nearly  all  who  would  rise  above 
the  vulgar  in  knowledge.  The  first  who  published  expositions  of 
Aristotle,  were  Alexander  HaleSj  an  Englishman,  and  a  Francis- 
can doctor  at  Paris,  who  acquired  the  title  of  the  Irrefragable 
Doctor  ;{^6)  and  Albert  the  Cheat ^  a  German  Dominican,  and 
bishop  of  Katisbon,  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and  the  guide  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. (37)  After  these,  a  pupil  of  w4/6ert,(38) 
Thomas  Aquinasj  who  was  the  great  luminary  of  the  schools,  and 
was  called  the  Angelic  Doctor^  a  Dominican,  exalted  the  glory 
of  Aristotle  more  than  all  others.  ~  For  he  expounded  his  books, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  and  also  caused  a  new  Latin  transla- 
tion of  his  works  to  be  made  by  one  of  his  associates,  more  cor- 
rect and  more  perspicuous,  than  the  former.(39)  Through  the 
influence  of  these  men,  therefore,  and  a  few  others,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  many  divines,  and  the  disapprobation  of  the 
pontiffi,  Aristotle  became  the  dictator  in  philosophy,  among  the 
Latins. 

§  9.  There  were  however,  in  Europe,  several  persons  of  su- 

E^^ior  genius  and  penetration,  who,  while  they  valued  Aristotle 
ighly,  wished  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge ;  and 
were  disgusted  with  the  meagre  and  jejune  method  of  philosophi- 
zing^ derived  from  the  books  of  Aristotle.(40)     Among  them, 

(35)  Concerning  these  translators  of  Aristotle^  see  Jinth.  Wood's  Antiquit. 
Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  119.  and  Sam.  Jebb^s  Praef.  ad  Opus  majua  Rogeri  Baconi, 
Lond.  1733.  Fol.  I  will  subjoin  the  opinioQ  of  BacoUj — a  very  competent  judge 
— concerning  these  translations  of  Aristotle,  as  taken  by  Jebb  from  a  manuscript : 
if  J  had  control  over  these  books  of  Aristotle,  (the  Latin  translations,)  /  vxndd 
cause  them  aU  to  be  burnt;  for  it  ima  loss  of  ixme  to  study  in  them,  and  a  comss  of 
error,  and  afurthsrance  of  ignorance^  beyond  what  can  well  be  eamressed. 

^36)  See  Lucas  Waddings  Annales  Minonim,  Tom.  iii.  p.  233  &:c.  Boulay*s 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  200,  673  &c. 

(37^  Jo.  Alb.  Fabridusy  Biblioth.  Lat.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  113  &c. 

(38)  This  is  accordinc  to  the  opinion  "of  the  Dominicans,  which  appears  moat 
probable.  See  Anton.  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas,  p.  90.  Bot  the  rranciscans 
eagerly  maintained,  that  Thomas  was  a  pupil  of  Alexander  Hales.  See  Wad^ 
ding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  133  &c. 

(39)  Most  persons  suppose,  that  the  author  of  this  new  Latin  version  of  the 
works  of  Artstode,  which  Thomas  Aquinas  caused  to  be  made,  was  WUliam  ds 
Moerbeka,  a  Dominican  of  Flanders,  well  acquainted  with  both  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  archbishop  of  Corinth.  See  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Domioicani,  Tom.  i. 
p.  388  &c.  Vasim.  Oudin,  Comment,  de  Scriptor.  Eccles.  Tom.  iii.  p.  468.  Jo, 
Trane.  FoppenSy  Biblioth.  Belgtca,  Tom.  i.  p.  416.  But  others,  though  supporte(| 
by  fewer  authorities,  attribute  the  work  to  Henry  Kosbsin,  who  was  also  a  Domi- 
nican.    See  Echard's  Scriptores  Dominic.  Tom.  i.  p.  469  &c. 

(40)  Roger  Bacon,  quoted  by  Steph.  Jebb,  in  toe  prtfiMst  to  Bacon's  larger 
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Uie  following  obtained,  very  deservedly,  the  highest  reputation ; 
namely  Roger  Bacon^  aa  Englishniao,  and  Fraociscao  mouky 
called  the  Admirable  Doctor  ;  an  extraordinary  man,  skilled  far 
beyond  the  standard  of  his  age,  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  various  languages,  and  also  much 
renowned  for  his  important  discoveries  :(41)  Arnold  oi  Villa  No- 
va, a  Frenchman,  as  many  believe,  though  some  make  him  a 
Spaniard ;  greatly  distinguished  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  medical 
art,  philosophy,  chemistry,  poetry,  languages,  and  of  many  other 
things  :(42)  and  Peter  de  Abano,  or  de  Apono,  an  Italian,  and  a 
physician  of  Padua,  surnamed  the  Reconciler^  on  account  of  the 
book  he  wrote,  entitled.  The  Reconciler  of  the  differences  among 
philosophers  and  physicians ;  a  man  of  acuteness,  and  profoundly 
read  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  the  medical  art,  and  mathemat- 
ics. (43)     But  all  these  received  this,  as  the  reward  of  theur  talents 

work,  Rays :  '^  Never  was  tliere  so  great  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  and  so  great 
ardor  in  study,  in  so  many  faculties,  and  so  many  countries,  as  daring  the  last 
forty  years ;  For  doctors  are  scattered  every  where — ^in  every  city,  in  every  cat- 
tle, in  every  borough,  students,  principaliy  under  the  two  orders,  (i.  e.  the  Do- 
minicans and  the  Franciscans,  who  were  almost  the  only  people  that  pursaed 
literature,)  which  was  never  the  case,  till  within  about  40  years:  and  yet  never 
was  there  so  gre4U  ignortmce^  and  so  great  misapprehenswn.-^The  mass  of  stu- 
dents dose  and  yawn  like  asses,  over  the  bad  translations,  (he  intends  the  books 
of  AristotUf  the  translations  of  which  he  would  censure  as  being  ridiculous  and 
exceedingly  faulty,)  and  waste  altogether  the  time  and  labor  and  expense  tbey 
lay  out  upon  them.  Appearances  are  all  that  engross  their  attention;  and  thej 
care  not,  what  it  is  they  know,  but  only  to  appear  very  learned,  before  the 
aensclcHs  multitude/' 

(41)  That  such  was  his  character,  strikingly  appears  from  his  Great  Work, 
{Omut  MajuSf)  as  it  is  called,  addressed  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  Clememt  IV,  and 
puolished  by  ikcphen  Jebbj  M.  D.  from  a  Dublin  manuscript,  with  a  learned  pre- 
face, and  notes,  London  1733.  Fol.  a  work  well  worth  perusing.  The  other 
works  of  Bacon,  which  were  numerous,  still  remain  for  the  most  part  in  manu- 
sfsript.  See,  concerning  him,  Jlnik.  Wood's  Autiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  136 
&c.  IVadding's  Annales  Minoruni,  Tom.  iv.  p.  264  &c.  Tom.  v.  p.  51.  Tkam. 
Galef  ad  Jamblichum  de  mystcriis  Aegyptior.  p.  235.  Nouveau  Dictionaire  His- 
tor.  et  Crit  Tom.  i.  art.  bcicOy  p.  3  &c.  [Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Roger  Ba- 
con.    Tr.] 

(42)  See  Mtc.  Jintonius,  Biblioth.  vetus  Hispanica,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  ix.  c.  i.  p.  74. 
Peter  Joseph,  Vie  d'  Arnaud  de  Villenoiive,  Aix  1719. 12mo.  JCictron,  Memoires 
des  bommes  illustres,  Tome  xxxiv.  p.  82.  J{icoL  Eymeric,  Dircctoriuro  Inquisi- 
toram,  p.  282;  where  there  is  an  account  of  kis  errors.  {*^mold,  or  Jtrmutd  de 
Villeneuve,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  studied  at  Paris  and  Mont-^ 
pelier,  visited  the  schools  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain,  where  he  studied  physic  under 
Arabian  masters,  and  learned  their  language.  His  reputation  was  very  high  as  a 
physician  and  a  scholar.  At  Paris,  he  uttered  so  freely  his  opinions  of  the  monka 
and  the  mass,  as  to  brins  himself  into  danger :  and  lie  retired  to  the  court  of 
Frederic  of  Arragon.  He  died  about  AD.  1312.  His  works,  which  were  nasi^r- 
ons,  were  collected  and  published,  at  Lyons  1520.  Fol.  and  at  Basle  1565.  See 
Rees'  Cyclopaedia,  Art.  Mmavd.     3V.] 

(43)  Of  faim,noone  has  written  with  more  industry,  than  John  Maria  Maz-Zm- 
ehelli,  Notizie  Storicbe  e  Critiche  intorno  alia  vita  di  Pietro  d*  Abano ;  in  J^mgeU 
Calogera's  Opusculi  scientiliei  et  filologici,  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  1 — 54.  FHe  was  bom 
at  Apono  or  Abano,  a  village  near  Padua,  about  the  year  1250,  studied  Greek  at 
Constantinople,  anj  medicine  and  mathematics  at  Paris,  and  taught  medicine  at 
Padua.  He  was  prosecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  as  being  a  ma^cian,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  AD.  1315.  His  book,  entitled  Conciliator  &c.  discusses  more  than 
200  questions  and  problems,  chieflv  medical,  but  others  philosophical,  astrologira], 
Ac.      It  was  first  published,   Venice  1471.   Fol.   and  frequently  afterwards. 
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and  industry,  that  they  were  ranked  by  the  ignorant  multitude, 
among  magiciaas  and  heretics ;  and  hardly  escaped  being  burned 
at  the  stake.  Bacon  was  confined  many  years  in  a  prison :  and 
both  the  others,  aTter  their  death,  were  by  the  Inquisition  judged 
worthy  of  the  flames. 

§  10.  In  what  manner  theology  was  taught,  will  be  stated  in  a 
subsequent  chapter.  Law,  now  divided  into  sacred  or  canon 
law,  and  civil,  was  prosecuted  by  vast  numbers  :  but  each  was 
disfigured  and  obscured,  rather  than  elucidated,  by  numerous 
-  silly  expositions.  Several  persons  undertook  to  collect,  what  are 
called  the  decretal  epistles  of  the  pontics ;  which  constitute  no 
small  part  of  the  canon  law.(44)  The  most  distinguished  in  this 
labor  was  Raymund  of  Pennafort,  a  Catalonian,  and  general  of 
the  Dominican  order.  He  compiled  his  work,  under  the  direc^ 
tions  of  Crregory  IX,  and  divided  it  into  five  books.  Crregory 
directed  this  to  be  annexed  to  the  Decretum  of  Gratian^  and  to 
be  expounded  in  all  the  schools. (45)  Near  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, Boniface  VIII,  caused  a  new  collection  to  be  made ;  which 
being  sutgoined  to  the  five  previous  books,  is  called  the  sixth 
Book  of  the  Decretals. (46) 

Boyle's  Dictionaire,  art.  Apmu^  and  Se/iroeckk's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  ixiv.  p.  539 
&c.     7VJ 

(44)  Conceroiog  tfaem,  see  C.  E.  dt  Bcvlajfs  Historia  Acad.  Paria.  Tom.  iii. 
p.  9e&c. 

(45)  Gerh,  von  Mastriekt,  Historia  Juria  Eccleaiastici,  §  353.  p.  384.  Jo,  Ckif- 
let,  de  Juris  utriusque  architectis,  cap.  ri.  p.  60  4^.  Jac.  Echard  and  QueHf's 
Scxiptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  lOu  4^.  Acta  Sanctor.  Antwerp.  Tom.  i.  Jfan- 
uarii,  ad  diem  yii.  p.  4()4  fyc, 

(46)  |[The  five  Books  of  the  Decretals  are  digested  under  a  series  of  Titu]i,and 
divided  mto  Books  according  to  the  order  of  subjects.  The  Liber  sextus  Decre- 
talium,  pursues  the  same  arrangement,  and  therefore  is  divided  into  five  Books. 
Subsequently  another  collection  was  made,  by  order  of  Clement  V,  called  Clemen- 
tina, which  18  divided  also  into  five  Books.  Several  smaller  collections,  after- 
wards made,  first  by  John  XXII y  and  then  by  various  pontiffs,  are  not  so 
digested,  but  are  thrown  together  promiscuously  ;  and  are  therefore  called 
iSctravajgantes.  The  Decretum  of  GroHan,  the  five  Books  of  Decretab  by 
G^*gonf,  and  the  others  mentioned  4n  this  note,  constitute  the  Corpus  Juru 
Canonid.  The  voluminous  expositors  of  the  Canon  Law,  do  not  comment 
open  all  the  Books  now  enumerated,  in  their  order ;  but  they  follow  the  five 
Books  of  the  Decretals  regularly  through,  and  introduce  what  occurs  in  Gratian, 
the  Uber  sextus^  fyc,  at  the  proper  places :  thus  their  Commentaries  are  always 
divided  into  five  Farts,  and  generally,  in  five  Vol.  Fol.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HItTORT  or  TBE  TEACBEMS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Comiptioo  of  the  clergy.— §  9.  The  Roman  pontifTs.— §  3.  Their  power  of 
creattBg  bishops  ^.—1  4.  The  authority  of  their  legatee. — §  5.  The  pootilb 
increaae  in  wealth.— §  o,  7. 8.  The  arrogant  tyranny  of  Innocent  III,  shown  by 
several  examples. — §  9.  Honorius  III. — §  10.  Wrong  conduct  of  Gregory  IX. 
—§11.  Innocent  IV.— §  12.  Alexander  IV,  and  Urban  IV.— §  13.  Gregory 
X— §  14.  Innocent V, Hadrian  VI,  John  XXI,  and Nicolaus UI.— j  15.  Mar- 
tin IV,  and  Nicolaui  IV.— §  16.  Coelestine  V.— 5  17.  BonifiM;e  VIII.— §  18. 
New  orders  of  monks. — §  19.  Orders  of  monks  that  have  become  extinct  — 
§  90.  The  orders  that  still  flounsh.— §  21.  The  Mendicants— §  29.  Their 
history. — §  23.  They  acquired  great  veneration  in  Eui-ope. — ^  24.  The  Do- 
minicans.— §  25.  The  Franciscans. — §  96.  Both  did  good  service  to  the  pon- 
tiffii.— §  27.  Their  contests  with  the  university  of  Paris.— §  28.  Their  adVcr- 
ury. — §  29.  Insolence  of  the  mendicants.—  §  30.  Conflicts  between  the  Do- 
minicans and  the  Franciscans. — §  31,  32.  Discord  among  the  Franciscans  re- 
specting the  true  meaning  of  their  rule. — §  33.  Other  jars  amonc  them,  respect- 
ing the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Joachim. — &  34.  The  book  of  Gerhard  is  con- 
demned.—§  35.  The  constitution  of  Nicolaus  III,  respecting  the  rule  of  St 
Francis.— §  36.  It  produces  new  commotions,  and  rouses  up  the  Spiritual. — 
§  37,  38.  Continuation  of  these  commotions. — §  39.  The  Fratricelli,  and  the 
Beguards.— §  40,  41.  The  Tertiarii.  Bocasoti,  and  Beguins.— §  49.  The  Lol- 
lards.—§  43.  The  Greek  writers.— §  44.  The  Latin  writers. 


^  1.  Both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  writers  censure  and  con- 
demn, without  reserve,  the  iniquities  and  vices  of  their  bishops 
and  religious  teachers.  Nor  will  any  one,  ac<juainted  with  the 
events  of  this  period,  pronounce  their  complamts  excessive.(l) 
Some  men  of  high  rank  attempted  to  heal  this  malady,  which 
from  the  head  diffused  itself  throughout  the  body :  but  their  pow- 
er was  inadequate  to  so  arduous  a  task.  The  Greek  emperors 
were  impeded  by  the  calamities  of  the  times ;  and  the  Latins,  on 
account  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  ponti&,  and  the  superstition 
of  the  age,  could  effect  nothing  of  importance. 

§  2.  A  vivid  picture  of  this  may  be  seen,  by  reading  over  the 
history  of  the  Latin  pontifl^.     For,  all  who  had  any  share  in  the 

government  of  the  church,  were  like  sovereign  lords ;  at  least  in 
eir  feelings  and  disposition.  They  perseveringly  urged,  and 
with  violence,  with  menaces,  and  frauds,  and  force  of  arms,  that 
fundamental  principle  of  the  papal  canon  law,  that  the  Roman 
pontiff'is  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that  all  other 
rulers  in  church  and  state,  have  so  much  power  and  authority,  as 
he  sees  fit  to  allow  them  to  have.  Resting  on  this  eternal  princi- 
ple, as  they  conceived  it  to  be,  the  pontiffs  arrogated  to  them- 

(1)  See  the  expressive  letter  of  the  pontiff  Gregory  IX,  to  the  archbishop  of 
Bourges,  AD.  1227.  for  correcting  the  vices  of  all  orders  of  the  clergy ;  published 
hj  uien.  SammarMania,  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  21  4^.  See 
also  Charles  du  Fr6sne*s  notes  to  the  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  p..  99;  where  he  treats 
especially  of  the  disorders  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
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selves,  the  absolute  power  not  only  of  conferring  sacred  offices, 
or  benefices,  as  they  are  called,  but  also  of  giving  away  empires, 
and  likewise  of  divesting  kings  and  princes  of  their  crowns  and 
authority.  The  more  intelligent  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
sidered  [general]  councils  as  superior  to  the  pontiffs ;  and  such 
of  the  kings  and  the  princes,  as  were  not  blinded  by  superstition, 
restrained  the  ponti^  from  intermeddling  with  worldly  or  civil 
affairs,  and  bid  them  be  contented  with  the  regulation  of  things 
sacred ;  they  maintained  their  power  to  the  utmost  of  their  abili- 
ty, and  even  claimed  for  themselves  supremacy  over  the  church, 
in  their  respective  territories.  (2)  But  they  had  to  do  these  things 
cautiously,  if  they  would  not  learn  by  experience,  that  the  pon- 
tiffs had  long  arms. 

^  3.  In  order  to  reign  more  absolutely  and  more  securely,  both 
in  church  and  state,  the  pontiffs  claimed  in  particular,  the  right  of 
appointing  all  presiding  officers  in  the  church,  of  every  rank  and 
description,  bishops^  Mots,  canons,  &c.  at  their  discretion.  Thus 
they  who  had  formerly  contended  with  so  much  zeal,  for  the  free 
election  of  presiding  officers  in  the  church,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  emperors  and  kings,  now  themselves  prostrated  the  whole 
right  of  free  elections ;  and  either  reserved  to  themselves  the  rich- 
er benefices,  or  provided  for  the  vacant  churches  by  assigning  to 
them  their  dependants  and  friends ;  and  even  set  aside  prelates 
who  were  duly  elected,  in  order  to  substitute  others  in  their  pla- 
ces.(3)  The  pretence  was,  care  for  the  safety  of  the  church, 
and  fear  lest  heretics  should  creep  into  the  fold  of  Christ.(4)  /n- 
nocent  III,  first  assumed  this  power ;  and  after  him,  Honorius  III, 
Gregory  IX,  and  others.  But  the  progress  of  this  usurpation 
was  resisted,  in  some  measure  by  the  bishops,  who  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  confer  the  smaller  benifices,  but  most  of  all 
by  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  who  issued  their  complaints, 
their  edicts,  and  their  laws  on  the  subject.r5)  In  particular, 
Lewis  IX,  or  St.  Letois,  king  of  France,  in  tne  year  1268,  be- 
fore he  embarked  in  his  crusade,  published  the  famous  ordinance 
called  by  the  French,  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  he 
carefully  secured  the  rights  of  the  Galican  church  against  the 
> 

(2)  As  specimenSy  the  reader  may  peruse  the  letters  of  Innocent  HI,  and  the  em- 
peror  Otto  IV,  published  by  Geo.  Chr.  Gebatier,  in  his  German  Histary  of  ths 
empertrr  Richard,^. 6U—*yl4.  And  tlie  French  and  English  kinp,-  as  well  as 
some  others,  were  equally  active  with  Otto,  in  defending  their  rights  against  the 
pontiffs. 

(3)  A  great  many  examples  of  such  Provisions  and  Rtstroatums,  can  be  collect- 
ed in  this  century.  See  Stephen  Btduzt,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.p.  443,  466,470, 
488,  491, 493,  &;c.  Gallia  Christiana,  Tom.  i.  p.  69.  Appendix.  Cucas  fFadding*s 
Annales  Minorum;  in  the  Diplomata  pertaining  to  this  century,  passim  :  Ariik. 
tVood^s  Antiquitates  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  148,  801,  202.  [and  HaUams  View  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  vii.  vol.  iii  p.  103  &c.  Philadol.  1821.     2V.] 

(4)  See  an  epistle  of  Innocent  IV.  in  Bahtxe,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  468. 

(5)  See  Cass.  Kg.  de  Boulay^  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  659  &c.  and 
especially,  Tom.  iv.  p.  911  &c. 
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machinations  of  the  Pontifis.(6)  This  vigilance  rendered  the 
pontifis  more  cautious,  and  slow  in  their  proceeding ;  but  it  did 
not  divert  them  from  their  purpose.  And  Boniface  VIII,  de- 
clared boldly  and  distinctly,  that  the  whole  church  is  under  the 
control  of  the  pontifl^ ;  and  that  kings,  and  patrons,  and  religious 
bodies,  have  only  the  powers  which  the  vicars  of  Christ  choose  to 
give  them. 

^  4.  The  legates,  sent  into  the  different  provinces  by  the  pon- 
tifls,  eagerly  imitated  their  masters :  for  they  unhesitatingly  inva- 
ded the  rights  of  religious  bodies;  and  conferred  the  lesser  bene- 
fices, and  sometimes  the  larger  also,  at  their  pleasure,  on  such  as 
they  were  partial  to,  on  account  of  their  money  or  for  other  rea- 
sons :(7)  they  extorted  money,  in  various  ways,  and  often  in  such 
as  were  most  iniquitous :  they  deceived  the  unguarded,  by  forged 
[papal]  briefs,  and  by  other  artifices :  they  not  unfirequendy  dis- 
turbed the  public  tranquiUity,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of 
factions :  they  carried  on  a  most  scandalous  and  wicked  trafic  in 
relief  and  indulgences;  and  did  other  things  even'  worse  than 
these.  And  hence  all  the  writers  of  those  times,  are  full  of  com- 
plaints of  the  crimes  and  villainies  of  the  papal  legates. (8)  And 
this  led  Alexander  IV,  in  the  year  1266,  to  issue  a  severe  edict, 
against  the  fraudulence  and  avarice  of  legates  ;(9)  but  men  who 
had  influence  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  were  supported  by  pow- 
erful friends,  could  easily  evade  its  force. 

§  5.  From  the  ninth  century  onwards,  no  additions  of  any  con- 
sequence had  been  made  to  the  wealth  and  the  patrimony  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  but  in  this  century,  under  Innocent  UI,  and 
then  under  JVicolaus  III,  very  large  accessions  of  property  were 
obtained,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  pardy  by  the  munificence 
of  the  emperors  and  kings.  As  soon  as  he  was  consecrated,  In-- 
nocent  brought  under  subjection  to  himself  the  prefect  and  sena- 
tor(lO)  of  the  city  Rome,  who  hitherto  had  sworn  feaky  to  the 
emperor.  He  next  recovered  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  the 
duchy  of  Spoleto,  the  county  of  A^ssi,  Montebello,  and  many 
other  cities  and  fortresses ;  which,  as  he  asserted,  had  been  rent 

(6)  In  addition  to  tho  other  writers  on  tbe  ecclesiastical  law  of  France,  see 
BouUiy'a  Hiatoiia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  389.  [The  ordinance  called  the  Prag- 
matic Saoctioo,  may  be  seen  in  Ratfnald's  Annates  Cedes.  Tom.  ii.  Apend.  ad 
ann.  1368.  no.  37.  p.  618.  See  also  Gifford's  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  477. 
TV.] 

(7)  Examples  may  be  seen  in  Baluze's  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  437,  475,  480, 
Ac. 

(8)  In  place  of  all,  the  single  and  excellent  historian,  MaOkew  Paris,  may  be 
consulted,  liistoria  major,  p.  313,  316,  549,  and  p.  637,  whore  be  says  :  '^  The 
legates,  whoever  they  may  be,  and.  all  papal  nuncios,  aie  wont  to  impoverish  all 
the  countries  they  enter,  or  in  some  way  to  throw  them  into  disorder.  Sea  also, 
Baulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  659  &c. 

(9)  It  was  published  by  Jo.  Lamif  Deliciae  eruditor.  Tom.  iii.  p.  300. 

(10)  [Al  that  period,  one  man  possessed  all  the  powers  of  the  Roman  senate, 
and  acting  in  their  place,  bore  the  title  of  the  Senator.     Tr.] 
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from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. (1 1)  Frederick  II,  also,  to  se-- 
cure  the  favor  of  the  pontiff,  in  his  contest  with  Otto  IV,  was 
very  liberal  to  the  Romish  church,  not  only  giving  very  valuable 
lands  to  Richard,  the  pontiff's  brother, (12)  but  permitting  Rich- 
ardy  count  of  Fondi,  in  the  year  1212,  to  bequeath  all  his  proper- 
ty to  the  church  of  Rorae,(13)  He  likewise  confirmed  the  do- 
nation of  Matilda.  Afterwards  JVicolatis  III,  would  not  crown- 
Rudolph  I,  until  he  had,  in  the  year  1278,  confirmed  and  ac- 
knowledged all  the  claims  of  the  church,  including  many  that 
were  quite  dubious:  and  the  princes  of  the  German  Iv3man 
empire,  were  required  to  do  the  same.  Having  obtained  this 
[general]  acknowledgment,  Nicolaus  reduced  to  subjection  ma- 
ny cities,  villages,  and  towns  of  Italy,  which  had  hitherto  been 
subject  to  the  emperors,  and  particularly  the  whole  of  Roman- 
dioJa  and  Bologna.  Thus  under  these  two  pontiffs,  on  a  full 
view  of  the  subject,  it  appears,  that  tlie  Romish  church  attained, 
by  force,  cunnmg,  and  management,  to  that  extensive  temporal 
dominion,  which  it  possesses  at  the  present  day.  (14) 

%  6.  Innocent  III,  who  governed  the  Latin  church  [from  AD. 
1198,]  till  the  year  1216,  was  learned,- according  to  the  concep- 
tions of  that  age,  and  also  laborious ;  but  rgugh,  cruel,  avaricious, 
and  arrogant.  (15)  He  adopted  the  principles  of  Gregory  \Xj 
and  claimed  absolute  dominion,  not  only  over  the  church,  but 
also  over  religion,  and  over  the  whole  world.  He  therefore  cre- 
ated kings,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  accordbg  to  his  pleasure. 
In  Asia,  he  gave  a  king  to  the  Armenians.  In  Europe,  he  con- 
ferred the  honors  of  royalty,  AD.  1204,  on  Primislausy  the  duke 
of  Bohemia :  and  in  the  same  year,  by  his  legate,  placed  a  royal 
crown  on  Johannicius,  duke  of  the  Bulgarians  and  Walachians  ; 
and  in  person  crowned,  at  Rome,  and  saluted  as  king,  Peter  II, 
of  Aragon,  who  had  rendered  his  dominions  tributary  to  the 
church.(16)  Many  other  proofs  of  his  claiming  such  absolute 
power  over  all  the  world,  may  be  easily  gathered  out  of  his  Epii^ 
ties. 

^  7.  Not  content  with  these  acts  of  sovereignty,  he  compelled 
emperors,  and  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Europe,  to  fear  and  re- 
spect the  power  of  the  Romish  church.  Near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  when  Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  Otto  IV, 
the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  contended  for  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many, he  at  first  favored  the  side  of  Otto,  and  terrified  Philip 
with  his  denunciations ;  and  on  the  death  of  Philip,  AD.  1209, 

(11)  See  Franc.  Poffii  Breviarium  Romi^nor.  Pontif.Toin.  Hi.  p.  161  ^,    Mu- 
ratoriy  Antiq.  Ilalicae,  Tom.  i.  p.  328  fyc. 

(12)  Muratariy  Antiq.  Italicae,  Tom.  v.  p.  652. 

(13)  Od4>r.  Baijnatd's  Continuation  ofBaronias*  Annal8|au  ann.  1212.  §  2. 

(14)  See  Raynaldj  1.  c.  ad  ann.  1278.  §  47  Arc. 

(15)  SeeMaOk.  Fflm,  Historia  major,  p.  206.  230. 

(16)  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  mcdii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  116.    Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Hi«- 
toire  d'  Espagne,  Tom.  iv.  p.  8. 
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he  placed  the  imperial  diadem  upon  Otto  at  Rome.  But  as  Ot- 
to  would  not  comply  in  all  things  with  his  wishes,  he  changed  hb 
mind,  and  pronounced  him  unworthr  of  the  throne ;  and  in  the 
year  1212,  substituted  in  his  place  Frederick  11,  his  own  pupil, 
son  of  Henry  VI,  and  king  ol  the  two  Sicilies.  (17)     PhUip  Ath 

fuituif  king  of  France,  he  excommunicated,  for  having  dismissed 
is  wife,  Isemburgisy  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  mar- 
rying another  woman ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  harrass  the  king  with 
anathemas,  till  he  received  back  his  former  wife.(  18) 

^  8.  But  no  one  suffered  more  disgracefully  and  severely  from 
the  arrogance  of  Innocent j  than  JbAn,  sumamed  Lach-land^ 
^Sine  T^rra^  Sam  Terrcy)  the  king  of  England  and  Ireland. 
He  resolutely  withstood  the  pontiff,  who  had  designated  Stq^hen 
Langton  to  be  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  pontiff  therefore, 
first  excommunicated  him,  in  the  year  1208  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  year  1211,  absolved  the  English  and  Irish  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king ;  and  finally,  in  the  year  1212,  divested  him 
of  his  authority,  and  gave  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland 
to  Philip  Augustuff  the  king  of  France.  Terrified  by  these  de- 
crees, and  dreading  a  war,  John  made  his  kingdoms  tributary  to 
the  pontiff  in  the  year  12 12.(1 9)  This  imprudence  brought  ex- 
treme disgrace  and  immense  evils  upon  the  king.  Of  the  Late- 
ran  council,  under  Innocent,  in  the  year  1215,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  speak  hereafter. 

^  9.  Honorius  III,  previously  called  Centius  Savelli,  who  suc- 
ceeded Innocent y  AD.  1216,  and  governed  the  Roman  church 
more  than  ten  years,  did  not  perform  so  many  deeds  worthy  of 
bebg  recorded  ;  yet  he  was  very  careful,  that  the  Romish  power 
should  receive  no  diminution.  Pursuing  this  course,  he  had  a 
grievous  falling  out,  with  the  emperor  Frederic  II  ;  a  magnani- 
mous prince,  whom  he  himself  had  crowned  at  Rome,  in  the  year 
1220.  Frederic,  imitating  his  grandfather,  labored  to  establish 
and  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  emperors  in  Italy,  to  depress  the 
mmor  states  and  republics  of  Lombardy,  and  to  diminish  the  im- 
mense wealth  and  power  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  bishops  5  and  to 
accomplish  these  objects,  he  continually  deferred  the  crusade, 
which  he  had  promised  with  an  oath.  Honorius,  on  the  other 
hand,  continually  urged  Frederic  to  enter  on  his  expedition  to 
Palestine;  yet  encouraged,  and   animated,  and   supported  the 

(17)  Thig  history  is  drawn  out  at  large  in  tbe  Origines  Guelphicae,  Tom.  iii. 
Lib.  Tii.  p.  247  ^. 

(18)  Bofidatft  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  8  fyc.  Gdbr.  Damd*s  Histoirs 
de  la  Franco,  Tom.  iii.  p.  475  An.  Gerk.  du  Bois,  Historia  Ecoles.  Paris.  Tom. 
ii.p.904  4«.  p.257  4^. 

(19  These  events  are  stated  at  large  by  MatUww  Paris j  Historia  major,  p.  189 
4^.  193, 195  4^.  See  also  Boulay^s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  G7.  Ao- 
wn  TkoyroM^  Histoire  d*  Angleterre,  Tom.  ii.  p.  304  fye.  [and  Humts  History  of 
Eng.  vol.  i.  chap.  li.  also  Madaine't  translation  and  enlargement  of  this  section. 
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cities  and  republics,  that  resisted  the  emperor ;  and  raised  va- 
rious impedimeDts  to  his  increasing  power.  Yet  this  hostility  did 
not,  at  present,  break  out  in  open  war. 

4  10.  But,  under  Chregory  IX,  whose  former  name  was  JHtt- 
golintUj  and  who  was  elevated  from  the  bishopric  of  Ostia  to  the 
pontificate,  AD.  1227,  an  old  man,  but  still  bold  and  resolute ; 
the  fire  which  had  been  long  burning  in  secret,  burst  into  a  flame. 
In  the  year  1227,  the  pontiff  excommunicated  the  emperor,  who 
still  deferred  his  expedition  to  Palestine ;  but  without  proceeding 
in  due  form  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  without  regarding  the  em- 
peror's excuse  of  ill  health.  In  the  year  1228,  the  emperor  sailed 
with  bis  fleet  to  Palestine  :  but  instead  of  waging  war,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  he  made  a  truce  with  Saladin^  on  recovering  Je- 
rusalem. While  he  was  absent,  the  pontifi*  raised  war  against 
him  in  Apulia,  and  endeavored  to  excite  all  Europe  to  oppose 
him.  Therefore  Frederic  hastened  back,  in  the  year  1229,  and 
after  vanquishing  his  enemies,  made  his  peace  with  the  pontiflT,  in 
in  the  year  1230.  But  this  peace  could  not  be  durable,  as  Frede- 
ric would  not  submit  to  the  control  of  the  pontifl*.  Therefore,  as 
the  emperor  continued  to  press  heavily  on  the  republics  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which  were  the  pontiflPs  friends  ;  and  transferred  Sardinia, 
which  the  pontiflT  claimed  as  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
to  his  son  Entius  ;  and  wished  to  withdraw  Rome  itself  from  the 
power  of  the  pontiff;  and  did  other  things  very  ofiensive  to  Orego- 
ry ;  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1239,  again  laid  him  under  aname- 
mas  ;  and  accused  him  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  of  many 
crimes  and  enormities,  and  particularly  of  speaking  contemptuoushr 
of  the  christian  religion.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
avenged  the  isjuries  he  received,  both  by  written  publications, 
and  by  his  military  operations  in  Italy,  in  which  he  was  for  the 
most  part  successful ;  and  thus  he  defended  his  reputation,  and 
also  brought  the  pontiflT  into  perplexity  and  diflSculty .  To  rescue 
himself,  in  some  measure,  in  the  year  1240,  Gregory  summoned 
a  general  council  to  meet  at  Rome ;  intending  to  hurl  the  empe- 
ror from  his  throne,  by  the  votes  of  the  holy  fathers.  But  Fr^- 
ricy  in  the  year  1241,  captured  the  Genoese  fleet,  which  was 
carrying  the  greater  part  of  the  prelates  to  the  council  at  Rome, 
and  seizing  the  persons  and  the  treasures  of  the  prelates,  he  cast 
them  into  prison.  Broken  down  by  these  calamities,  and  by  oth- 
ers of  no  less  magnitude,  Gfr6^ory  sunk  to  the  grave  a  few  days 
aAer.(20^ 

§  11.  The  successor  of  Chregory ^  Gcoflry  of  Milan,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Coelestine  IV,  died  before  his  consecration : 

(20)  Besides  the  original  writers,  who  are  all  collected  by  Muratorij  Scriptores 
rerum  Italicar.  and  the  authors  ofGennan  and  Italian  history,  of  whom  however, 
few  or  none  are  impartial ;  the  reader  should  consult,  especially,  PeUr  de  f^ineiSf 
Epistolar.  Liber  i.  and  Maithew  Paris y  Historia  major.  Add  also  Ramald's  An- 
nals; MwratorVs  Annales  Italiae,  Tom.  vii.  and  Antiq.  Italicae,  xom.  iv.  p. 
325,517  ^.  and  others.     But  this  whole  history  needs  a  fuller  investigation. 
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and  after  a  long  interregnum,  in  the  year  1243,  Sinibald,  of  the 
(Genoese  family  of  Fiesqtie  who  were  counts,  succeeded,  under 
the  pontifical  name  of  Innocent  IV,  a  man  inferior  to  none  of  his 

Credecessors  in  arrogance  and  insolence  of  temper.  (21)  Between 
im  and  Frederic,  there  were  at  first  negociations  for  peace  ;  but 
the  terms  insisted  on  by  the  pontiff,  were  deemed  too  hard  by 
the  emperor.  Hence  Innocent,  feeling  himself  unsafe  in  any  part 
of  luly,  AD.  1244,  removed  from  Genoa  to  Lyons  m  France; 
and  the  next  year,  assembled  a  council  at  Lyons,  in  the  presence 
of  which,  but  without  its  approbation,  (whatever  the  Roman  wri- 
ters may  affirm  to  the  contrary,)(22)  declared  Frederic  unworthy 
of  the  imperial  throne.  This  most  unrighteous  decision  of  the 
pontififhad  such  influence  upon  the  German  princes,  who  were 
infected  with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  that  tliey  elected, 
first,  Henry  landgrave  of  Thurmgia,  and  on  his  death,  William 
coimt  of  Hblland,  to  the  imperial  throne.  Frederic  continued 
the  war  vigorously  and  courageously,  in  Italy,  and  with  various 
success,  until  a  dysentery  terminated  his  life,  in  Apulia,  on  the 
13th  of  December,  AD.  1250.  On  the  death  of  his  foe.  Inno- 
cent returned  to  Italy,  in  the  year  1251.(23)  From  this  time,  es- 
pecially, (though  their  origin  was  much  earlier,)  the  two  noted 
factions  ot  Guelpha  and  GibellineSj  of  which  the  former  sided 
with  the  pontiffs,  and  the  latter  with  the  emperors,  most  unhap- 
pily rent  asunder,  and  devastated,  all  Italy. (24) 

^12.  Alexander  IV,  whose  name,  as  count  of  Segni  and  bish- 
op of  Ostia,  was  Raynald,  became  pontiff  on  the  death  of  inno- 
cent, AD.  1254,  and  reigned  six  years  and  six  months.  Ex- 
cepting some  efforts  to  put  down  a  grandson  of  Frederic  II,  called 
Canradin,  and  to  quiet  the  perpetual  commotions  of  Italy,  he 
busied  himself  more  in  regulating  the  internal  afi&irs  of  the  church, 
than  in  national  concerns.  The  Mendicant  monks,  or  the  Domi- 
nicans and  Franciscans,  especially,  owed  much  to  his  benevo- 
lence.(25)  Urban  IV,  before  his  election  to  the  pontificate  in 
1261,  was  Jamei,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  bom  of  obscure 
parentage  at  Troyes.  He  distinguished  himself  more  by  insti- 
ll) See  Matthew  Paris y  Historia  major,  especially  on  AD.  1254,  p.  771. 
(22^  Thia  council  is  classed  amone  \.\\&  general  councils:  yet  the  French  do 
not  so  regard  it.  [See  Bossuet*s  Delensio  declarationis  cleri  Gallici,  Tom.  i.  p. 
311.  Jfai^is  Alexander f  Hist.  Ecclea.  Selecta  Cap.  Saecul.  xiii.  Diss.  ▼.  art.  iij. 
§  8.  Du  Pin's  Auteurs  Ecclcsiastiquea,  Century  XIII.  cap.  i.  and  Watch's  Hia- 
torie  der  Kirchenversamml.  p.  739  fyc.  There  were  about  140  prelates  in  the 
eoancil.  Frederic's  advocate  appealed  to  a  more  general  counciL  The  pontiff 
BMUitatDed  it  to  be  general  enough.  IValch  allows,  tltat  the  counsel  assented  to 
the  excommmucation  of  the  einpcror,  but  not  to  his  deposition,  which  was  the 
mere  sovereign  act  of  tlie  pontiff,  and  at  which  all  present  were  astonished.     TV.] 

(33)  See,  in  addition  to  the  writers  already  mentioned,  J<icol.  de  Curbio,  Vitm 
Innocent]!  IV.  in  Baluze's  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  353  &c. 

(34)  MtaratorVs  Diss,  de  Guelfis  et  Glbcllinis;  in  bis  Antiq.  Ital.  medii    aevi, 
Tom.  ivji.  606. 

(SS)  [Two  biographies  of  him  are  found  in  Muratoris  Scriptores  rerum  Ilali- 
ear.  Tom  iii.  P.  i.  p.  592  &c.     ScM."] 
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tuting  the  festival  of  the  body  of  Christy  than  by  any  other 
achievement.  He  indeed  formed  many  projects :  but  he  exe- 
cuted few  of  them,  being  prevented  by  death,  in  the  year  1264, 
after  a  short  reign  of  three  years. (26)  Not  much  longer  was  the 
reign  of  Clement  IV,  a  Frenchman,  and  bishop  of  Sabina,  under 
the  name  of  Guido  Fulcodiy  who  was  created  pontiff  in  the  year 
1265.  Yet  he  is  better  known,  on  several  accounts,  but  espe- 
cially for  his  conferring  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  brother  to  Lewis  IX,  the  king  of  France ;  who  is  well  known 
to  have  beheaded  Conradiuy  the  only  surviving  grandson  of 
Frederic  II,  after  conquering  him  in  battle,  and  this,  if  not  by 
the  counsel,  at  least  with  the  consent,  of  the  pontiff.  (27) 

§  13.  On  the  death  of  Clement  lY,  there  were  vehement  con- 
tests among  the  cardinals,  respecting  the  election  of  a  new  pon* 
tiff;  which  continued  till  the  third  year,  when  at  last,  AD.  1271, 
Thibald  of  Placentia,  and  archdeacon  of  Liege,  was  chosen,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  X.(28)  He  had  been  called  from 
Palestine,  where  he  had  resided  ;  and  having  witnessed  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  christians  in  the  holy  land,  nothing  more  en- 
gaged his  thoughts  than  sending  them  succor.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  he  was  consecrated,  he  appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at 
Lyons  in  France,  and  attended  it  in  person,  in  the  month  of  May, 
AD.  1274.  The  principal  subjects  discussed,  were,  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  christian  dominion  in  the  East,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  This  has  commonly  been  reck- 
oned the  fourteenth  general  council  ;  and  is  particularly  noticea- 
ble for  the  new  regulations  it  established  for  the  election  of  Roman 
pontiffs,  and  the  celebrated  provision,  which  is  still  in  force,  re- 
quiring the  cardinal  electors  to  be  shut  up  in  conclave. (29)  Neith- 
er did  this  pontiff,  though  of  a  milder  disposition  than  many  oth- 
ers, hesitate  to  repeat  and  inculcate  that  odious  maxim  of  Grego^ 
ry  VII,  that  the  pontiff  is  supreme  lord  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Roman  empire.  For  in  the  year  1271,  he  sent  a 
menacing  letter  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  admonishing  them  to 
elect  an  emperor,  and  without  regarding  the  wishes  or  the  claims 
of  Mphonsus  king  of  Castile ;  otherwise,  he  would  appoint  a  head 
of  the  empire  himself.  Accordingly,  the  princes  assembled,  and 
elected  Rudolph  I,  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

^  14.  Gregory  X,  died  in  the  year  1276,  and  his  three  imme- 
diate successors  were  all  chosen  and  died  in  the  same  year.  In-- 
nocent  V,  previously  Peter  of  Tarantaise,  was  a  Dominican  monk, 

(26)  [His  biography  also  may  be  seen  in  Muratari's  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar. 
Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  593.  and  P.  ii.  p.  405.     Sckl.] 

(27)  [Two  lives  of  him  likewise,  are  in  Murdtori's  Scriptorea  rennn  Italic. 
Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  594.     ScM,] 

(28)  The.records  of  this  election  were  published  by  Lmcos  WadHngy  Annalea 
Minomm,  Tom.  iy.  p.  330  &c. 

(29)  [The  acts  of  this  council  are  in  HardmiCs  collection,  Tom.  yit.  p.  666 
Ac.     iV.] 
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and  bishop  of  Ostia.  Hadrian  V,  was  a  Genoese,  named  Otto^ 
bonuSf  and  cardinal  o(  St.  Hadrian.  John  XXI,  previously  Pe- 
terj  bishop  of  Tusculum,  was  a  native  of  Portugal.  The  next 
pontiff,  who  came  to  the  chair  in  1277,  reigned  kxiger.  He  was 
John  Cajetan,  of  the  family  of  Ursini,  a  Roman,  and  cardinal  of 
St.  NicoIas,and  assumed  the  title  o(  ^icolaus  III.  He,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  greatly  enlarged  what  is  called  the  patri* 
mony  of  St.  Peter ;  and,  as  his  actions  show,  had  formed  other 
great  projects,  which  he  would  undoubtedly  have  accomplished, 
as  he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  enterprize,  had  he  not  premature- 
ly died  in  the  year  1280. 

§  15.  His  successor,  Martin  IV,  elected  by  the  cardinals  io 
128 1 ,  was  a  French  nobleman,  Simon  de  Brie^  a  man  of  equal 
boldness  and  enercy  of  character  with  JVieolaus,     For  he  ex- 
communicated Michael  Palaeologui,  the  Greek  emperor ;  be- 
cause he  had  violated  the  compact  of  union  with  the  Latins,  which 
was  settled  at  the  council  of  Lyons :  and  Peter  of  Arragon,  he 
divested  of  his  kingdoms,  and  of  all  his  properQr,  because  he  had 
seized  upon  Sicily ;  and  he  bestowed  them  gratuitously  on  Charles^ 
son  to  the  king  of  France :  and  was  projecting  many  other  things, 
consonant  to  the  views  of  the  pontifis,  when  he  was  suddenly  over- 
taken by  death,  AD.  1285.     His  plans  were  prosecuted  by  his 
successor,  James  Savellij  who  was  elected  in  1285,  and  took  the 
name  of  Honoriut  IV.     But  his  distressing  disease  in  his  joints, 
[both  in  his  hands  and  his  feet,!  of  which  he  died  in  1287,  pre- 
vented bis  attempting  any  thing  further.     J^%eolau$  IV,  previous- 
ly Jerome  d'Ascolij  bishop  of  Palsstrina,  who  attained  to  the  pon- 
tifical chair  in  1288,  and  died  in  1292,  was  able  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  nations,  with  more  diligence 
and  care.     Hence,  he  is  represented  in  history,  sometimes,  as  the 
arbiter  in  the  disputes  of  sovereign  princes ;  sometimes,  as  the 
strenuous  asserter  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  church ; 
and  sometimes,  as  the  assiduous  promo'ter  of  missionary  labors 
among  the  Tartars  and  other  nations  of  the  East.     But  nothing 
lay  nearer  his  heart,  than  the  restoration  of  the  dominion  of  chris- 
tians in  Palestine,  where  their  cause  was  nearly  ruined.     In  this 
he  labored  strenuously  indeed,  but  in  vain;  and  death  intercept- 
ed all  bis  projects.(30) 

^16.  After  his  death,  the  church  was  without  a  head  till  the 
third  year,  the  cardinals  disagreeing  exceedingly  among  them- 
selves. At  length,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1295,  they  unanimously 
chose  an  aged  man,  greatly  venerated  for  his  sanctity,  Peter j  sur- 
'  named  de  Mwrone^  from  a  mountain  in  which  he  led  a  solitary 
and  very  austere  mode  of  life,  who  assumed  the  pontifical  name 
of  Coelestine  V.     But  as  the  austerity  of  his  life  tacitly  censured 

(30)  [A  bioerapliy  of  this  i>ope  may  be  Heen  in  MuratarVs  Scriptorw  renun 
Iialicur.  Tom.  lii.  P.  i.  p.  612.     tkhl.] 
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the  corrupt  morals  of  the  Romish  court,  and  especially  of  the  car- 
dinalsy  and  as  he  showed  very  plainly,  that  he  was  more  solicit- 
ous to  advance  the  holiness  of  the  church,  than  its  worldly  gran- 
deur, be  was  soon  considered  as  unworthy  of  the  office,  which  he 
had  reluctantly  assumed.  Hence  some  of  the  cardinals,  and  es- 
pecially Benedict  Cajetan^  persuaded  him  very  easily,  to  abdi- 
cate the  chair,  in  the  founii  month  of  his  pontificate.  He  died 
AD.  1296,  in  the  castle  of  Fumone,  where  his  successor  detain- 
ed him  a  captive,  lest  be  should  raise  disturbance.  But  after- 
wards, Clement  V,  enrolled  him  in  the  kalendar  of  the  saints. 
To  him,  that  sect  of  Benedictine  monks,  who  were  called,  after 
him,  Coelestinesy  owed  its  origin ;  a  sect  still  existing  in  Italy 
and  France,  though  now  nearly  extinct,  and  differing  from  the 
other  Benedictines  by  their  more  rigid  rules  of  life.(31) 

^17.  He  was  succeeded,  AD.  1294,  by  Benedict ,  cardinal 
Cajetan,  the  man  by  whom  especially  he  had  been  induced  to 
resign  the  pontificate,  and  who  now  assumed  the  name  of  Boni' 
face  Vm.  This  was  a  man  formed  to  produce  disturbance  both 
in  church  and  state ;  and  eager  for  confirming  and  enlarging  the 
power  of  the  pontifi,  to  the  highest  degree  of  rashness.  From 
his  first  entrance  on  the  office,  he  arrogated  sovereign  power  over 
all  things  sacred  and  secular ;  overawed  kings  and  nations  with 
the  terror  of  his  bulls ;  decided  the  controversies  of  sovereigns, 
as  their  arbiter ;  enlarged  the  code  of  canon  law  by  new  acces- 
sions, namely,  by  the  nxth  Book  of  DecretaU;  made  war» 
among  others,  particularly  on  the  noble  family  of  Colonna^  which 
had  opposed  his  election ;  in  a  word,  he  seemed  to  be  another 
Gregory  VU,  at  the  head  of  the  church.(32)  At  the  close  of 
the  century,  [AD.  1300,]  he  established  the  year  of  jubilee, 
which  is  still  solemnized  at  Rome.  The  rest  of  his  acts,  and  his. 
miserable  exit,  belong  to  the  next  century.(33) 

^18.  Although  Innocent  III,  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215, 
had  forbidden  the  introduction  of  any  new  reli^on$j  that  is,  new 
orders  of  monks  ;(34)  yet  by  Innocent  himself,  and  by  the  sub- 

(31)  See  Hivp.  Hdyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres,  Tom.  vi.  p.  180.  [This  pope  wrote 
a  history  of  his  own  fife,  which,  wilh  his  other  \vcrki4,  is  in  the  Bibiiotb.  max. 
Patram  Lucd.  Tom.  zxt.  p.  765.  Other  bio^aphies  of  him,  are  to  be  fbond  in 
Jlfiir«torf'#  Scriptores  rerum  Italicar.  Tom.  iii.  r.  i.  p.  653  &c.  His  lift  is  alio 
written  by  Pape^ocA,  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  iv.  mens.  Maii.  p.  483.     Sehl.] 

(32)  A  formal  biography  of  him,  written  by  Jo.  Ruheug,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
wafl  published  at  Rome,  1651.  4to.  under  the  title  of  Bonifacius  viii.  e  familia 
Cajetanonim  Principum  Romanos  Pontifez.  [Another  bincrapby  of  him,  by 
Bernh.  Outdo ^  is  extant  in  Murat^*8  Scriptores  rerum  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  P.  i.  p. 
641.  The  history  of  bis  contests  with  the  king  of  France,  was  written  by  PeUt 
de  Puy,  entitled  Histoire  du  differend  de  Philippe  le  Bel  et  de  Boniface  yiii.  Paris 
1655.  rol.  also  hy  Adr,  Bat//ef,  Histoire  des  demelezdu  Pape  Bonifkce  viii.avec 
Philippe  le  Bel ;  Paris  1718,  12  mo.  8ehl.  For  a  summary  account  of  this  quar- 
rel, see  Gigbrd' 8  Uwlory  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  507  &c.     Tr.] 

(33)  In  this  account  of  the  jYontiffa,  1  have  followed,  chiefly,  Dan.  Papebroek^ 
Francis  Pagi^  and  Muratariy  in  his  Annates  Italiae  i  yet  always  consulting  the 
original  wnters,  whom  Muraiori  has  collected  In  his  ^riptores  rerum  ItaKcar. 

(34)  [Acta  Concilii  Lateran.  IV.  Canon  13.    Ne'  niroia  religion um  diversitas 
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sequent  pontiiSs,  mauy  religious  orders,  before  unknown,  were  not 
only  tolerated,  but  approved,  and  endowed  with  various  privileges 
and  honors.  And  considering  the  state  of  the  church  in  this  age, 
it  is  not  strange,  that  this  law  of  Innocent  was  tacitly  abrogated. 
For,  passing  by  other  reasons,  the  opposers  of  the  church,  parti- 
cularly the  heretics^  were  every  where  multiplying ;  the  secular 
clergy,  as  they  were  called,  were  more  attentive  to  their  private 
interests  than  to  those  of  the  church,  and  lived  luxuriously  upon 
the  revenues  provided  by  their  predecessors ;  the  old  orders  of 
monks  had  nearly  all  abandoned  their  original  strictness,  and  dis- 
gusted the  people  by  their  shameful  vices,  their  sloth,  and  their 
licentiousness ;  and  all  advanced,  ratlier  than  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  heretics.  The  church  therefore  had  occasion  for 
new  orders  of  servants,  who  should  possess  both  the  power  and 
the  disposition,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  people,  and  di- 
mmish the  odium  resting  on  the  Romish  church,  by  the  sanctity 
of  their  deportment,  and  to  search  out  and  harrass  the  heretics, 
by  their  sermons,  their  reasoning,  and  their  arms. 

^19.  Some  of  the  orders  of  monks  that  originated  in  this  cen- 
tury, are  now  extinct,  while  others  are  in  a  very  flourishing  state. 
Among  those  now  extinct,  were,  the  HumUiati;  who  originated 
anterior  to  the  13th  century,  but  were  first  approved,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  by  Innocent  III.  These  were 
suppressed,  by  Pius  V,  on  account  of  their  extremely  corrupt 
morals,  AD.  1571  .(35)  The  Jacobites^  mendicants;  who  were 
established  by  Innocent  HI,  but  ceased  to  exist  in  this  very  cen- 
tury, subsequently,  I  think,  to  the  council  of  Lyons.(36)  The 
f^aUischolares  ;  who  were  collected  not  long  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century,  by  the  Scholares,  that  is,  the  four  professors 
of  theology  at  Paris,  and  hence,  were  first  called  Scholars  ;  but 
afterwards,  from  a  certain  valley  in  Campania,  to  which  they  re- 
tired in  the  year  1234,  their  name  was  changed  to  Fallischolares 
[Scholars  of  the  valley].(37)  This  society  was  first  governed  by 
the  rule  of  St.  Augustine  ;  but  it  is  now  united  with  the  canons 
regular  oj  St.  Genevieve.  The  fraterity  of  the  blessed  virginy 
mother  of  Christ ;  which  began  to  exist  AD.  1266,  and  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  year  1274.(38)  The  Knights  of  faith  and  cha^ 
rity;  established  in  France,  to  suppress  public  robberies,  and 
approved  by  Gregory  IX.(39)     The  eremite  brethren  of  St.  WV- 

gravem  in  ccclesia  Dei  confusionem  inducat,  firmiter  prohibomus  ne  quia  da 
cactcro  novam  religionem  inveniat :  sed  quicunque  voluerit  ad  religionem  con- 
verti,  unam  de  approbatia  assumat.  Similiter  ^ui  voluerit  religiotam  dommn  fun- 
dare  de  novo,  regulani  et  instituUonem  accipiat  de  religionibua  approbatia.  8ee 
Harduins  Concilia,  Tom.  vii.  p.  31.     TV.] 

(35)  HdyoVs  Histoire  des  Ordrea,  Tom.  vi.  p.  161. 

(36)  MaUh.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  161. 

(37)  Boulays  Historia  Acad.  Pans,  JTom.  iii.  p.  15.     Acta  Saiicu^.  mens. 
Fubruar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  482. 

(38)  Dionys.  Sammarthanus,  Gallia  ChristiaDa,  Tom.  i.  p.  653.  &c. 

(39)  Gallia  Christiana,  Torn',  i.  Append,  p.  166.    Martene's  Voyage  tittexmire 
da  deux  Benedictins,  Tom.  ii.  p.  23  &c. 
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liamj  duke  of  Aquitaine.(40)  I  pass  over  the  Brethren  of  the 
sacky  the  BethlehemiteSi  and  several  others.  For  scarcely  any 
age  was  more  fruitful  than  this,  in  new  sects  of  monks,  living  un- 
der various  rules  and  regulations.  (41) 

^  20.  Among  the  new  monastic  sects,  that  still  exist,  were  the 
Servants  of  the  ever  blessed  Virgin^  a  fraternity  founded  in  the  year 
1233,  in  Tuscany,  by  seven  pious  Florentines,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Philip  Benizu  This  sect  adopted  indeed  the  rule  of 
St.  Atigustine^  but  it  was  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  holy 
widowhood  of  the  blessed  virgin,  and  therefore  wore  a  black 
habit,(42)  and  had  other  peculiarities-  The  holy  wars  of  the 
christians  in  Palestine,  in  which  many  christians  became  captives 
among  the  Muhammedans,  produced  near  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  the  order  of  Brethren  of  the  holy  Trinity^  which 
first  acquired  stability  and  permanence  in  this  century.  Its  origi- 
nators were  John  de  Matha  and  Felix  de  Valots^  two  pious  men 
who  led  a  solitary  life  at  Cerfroy  in  the  diocess  of  Meaux,  where 
the  principal  house  of  the  sect  still  exists.  These  monks  were 
called  Brethren  of  the  holy  Trinity^  because  all  their  churches 
are  dedicated  to  the  holy  Trinity  ;  also  Mathurini,  because  their 
church  m  Paris  has  for  its  tutelar  saint  St.  Mathurinus ;  and 
likewise  Brethren  of  the  redemption  of  captives^  because  they 
are  required  to  make  the  redemption  of  christian  captives  fixHn 
the  Muhammedans  a  primary  object,  and  to  devote  one  third  part 
of  their  revenues  to  this  purpose.  Their  rule  of  life  formerly  was 
austere ;  but  by  the  indulgence  of  the  pontiffs,  it  is  now  rendered 
easy  to  be  kept.  (43) 

^21.  But  the  sects  now  mentioned,  and  indeed  all  others, 
were  far  inferior  in  reputation,  in  privileges,  in  the  number  of 
members,  and  in  other  respects,  to  the  Mendicant  Orders^  (those 
which  had  no  permanent  revenues  or  possessions,)  which  were  first 
established  in  Europe  during  this  century.  This  sort  of  monks 
had  now  become  exceedingly  necessary  in  the  church.  For  the 
wealthy  orders,  withdrawn  by  their  opulence  from  solicitude  about 

(40)'Jo.  Bo2/a7u2,  de  Ordine  Eremitar.  S.  Gueiiclmi  Comment,  in  the  Acta 
SanctoT.  Fcbr.  Torn.  ii.  p.  472  &c. 

(41)  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  815.  ed.  Watts.  Tot  jam  apparuerunt  or- 
dines  in  Anj^lia,  ut  ordinum  coufusLo  inordinata.  The  same  thing  occurred  in 
other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  age. 

(42)  Besides  the  common  historians  of  the  monastic  orders,  who  are  not  always 
accurate,  see  Paul  the  Florentine's  Diaiogus  de  origine  ordinis  Servorum  ;  in 
Jo.  lamy^s  Deliciae  Eruditorum,  Tom.  i.  p.  1 — 48. 

M3)  Besides  Helyot  and  the  others,  see  Toussaint  du  Plessisy  Histoire  de.  1* 
Eglisedo  Meaux,Tora.  i.  p.  172, and  566  &c.  Boulay' sUiatoTi&Actid.  Paris.Toro. 
ii.  p.  523  ^.  ^nt.  Woo^s  Antiq.  Ozonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  133  i^.  In  ancient 
writers,  this  secWis  called  the  Order  of  asses^  because  their  rule  required  the 
brethren  to  ride  on  asses,  and  forbid  their  using  horses.  See  Charles  du  Fresne*s 
Notes  on  Joinville's  life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  81  ^.  But  by  the  allowance  of  the  pon- 
tiffs, thev  may  at  the  present  day,  use  horses,  if  they  have  occasion  ;  and  they 
do  use  tnem.  A  similar  Order  was  instituted  in  Spain,  AD.  1228,  by  Paul  Jio- 
lascoy  and  called  the  Order  of  St  Mary  for  the  ransoming  of  captives.  See  the 
Acta  Sanctor.  Januarii  Tom.  ii.  p.  960  4^. 
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religbn,  and  from  obsequiousness  to  the  ppntifB,  and  indulging 
in  idleness,  voluptuousness,  and  all  kinds  of  vice,  could  no  longer 
be  employed  in  any  arduous  enterprise ;  and  the  heretics  were 
allowed  to  roam  about  securely,  and  to  gather  congregations  of 
followers.  Besides,  all  the  parties  opposed  to  the  church,  looked 
upon  voluntary  poverty  as  the  primary  virtue  of  a  servant  of  Je- 
sus Christ :  they  required  their  own  teachers  to  live  m  poverty, 
like  the  apostles  ;  they  reproached  the  church  for  its  riches,  and 
]  for  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  the  clergy  growing  out  of  those 
'  riches  ;  and  by  their  commendation  of  poverty  and  contempt  of 
riches,  especially,  they  gained  the  attention  and  the  good  will  of 
the  people.  A  class  of  people  therefore  was  very  much  wanted, 
w1k>,  by  the  austerity  of  their  manners,  their  contempt  of  riches, 
and  the  external  sanctity  of  their  rules  of  life,  might  resemble  such 
teachers  as  the  heretics  both  commended  and  exhibited ;  and 
whom  neither  their  worldly  interests  and  pleasures,  nor  the  fear 
of  princes  and  nobles,  could  induce  to  neglect  their  duties  to  the 
church  and  to  the  pontijQT.  The  first  to  discern  this,  was  Innocent 
III,  whose  partialities  for  the  orders  professing  poverty,  were  most 
manifest  :(44^  and  the  subsequent  pontiffs,  learning  by  experience 
the  great  utility  of  these  orders,  continued  to  cherish  and  encou- 
rage them.  And  this  partiality  of  the  pontiffs  becoming  manifest, 
so  great  was  the  increase  of  numbers  in  these  orders,  that  thej 
became  a  heavy  burden,  not  only  upon  the  people,  but  also  upon 
the  cHurch. 

^  32.  This  serious  evil,  Oregory  X,  endeavored  to  obviate, 
in  the  general  council  of  Lyons,  AD.  1272.  For  he  prohibited 
all  the  orders  that  had  originated  since  the  council  of  Innocent  III, 
held  at  Rome,  in  1215  :  and  in  particular,  he  reduced  the  un- 
bridled tkrangy  (as  he  denominates  them,)  of  the  mendicants^  tb 
four  orders ;  namely  Dominicans^  Franciscans,  Carmdites,  and 
Augnstinian  Eremites.{45)  The  Carmelites,  who  were  first 
establishett  in  Palestine,  in  the  preceding  century,  were  in  this  re- 
moved to  Europe;  and  by  Honorius  III,  AD.  1226,  placed 
among  the  approved  orders  in  the  western  church.  The  order  of 
Avgustinians  or  Eremites,  was  formed  by  Alexander  IV,  in  the 
year  1256  ;  for  he  required  various  societies  of  £r£i9iff#,  of  which 
some  followed  the  regulations  of  William  the  Eremite,  and  oth- 
ers wished  to  be  considered  as  following  Atigustine,  and  others 

(44^  [hmocetU  sent  these  Mendicant  monks  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  as 
hernias  of  the  papal  power ;  and  to  increase  their  respectability  and  influeooe, 
he  exempted  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and  declared  them  to  be 
resBoneible  immediately  and  solely  to  the  see  of  Rome.     SehL."] 

(45)  Concilium  Lugdun.  II.  AD.  1274.  Can.  xxiii.  (in  HardiMs  Concilia, 
Tom.  yii.  p.  715.^  Importune  petentium  inhiatio  religionum  (thus  the  monastic 
orders  are  described)  multi plica tionem  extorsit,  verum  etiam  aliquorum  prae- 
snmptuosa  temeritas  diversorum  ordinum,  praecipue  Mendicantium — effrenatam 
ottasi  multitudinem  adinvenit. — Hinc  ordines  post  dictum  concilium  (Lateranense 
AD.  1215.)  adinyentos — perpetuae  prohibitioni  subjicimus. 
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called  themselves  by  other  nameSi  to  all  unite  in  one  fraternity, 
and  live  under  the  same  rules,  namely  those  said  to  be  prescribed 
by  Augustine. {46) 

§  23.  As  these  orders  had  liberty  from  the  pontiffs  to  spread 
themselves  every  where,  and4o  instruct  the  people  and  to  teach 
the  youth ;  and  as  they  e:xhibited  a  far  greater  shew  of  piety  and 
sanctity  than  the  older  orders  of  monks ;  all  Europe  suddenly 
burst  forth  in  admiratku)  and  reverence  for  them*  Very  many 
cities,  as  appears  from  the  most  credible  documents,  were  divided 
.  for  their  sakes  into  four  sections  ;  of  which,  the  first  was  assigned 
to  the  Dominicans,  the  second  to  the  Franciscans,  the  third  to 
the  Carmelites,  and  the  fourth  to  die  Augustinians.  The  people 
frequented,  almost  exclusively,  the  churches  of  the  mendicants, 
and  but  seldom  asked  for  the  sacraments,  as  they  are  called,  or 
for  burial,  except  among  them  :  which  naturally  called  forth  griev- 
ous complaints,  from  the  ordinary  priests  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  parishes.  Indeed  the  history  of  this  and  the  following  centu- 
ries, shews,  that  so  great  was  the  reputation  and  the  influence  of 
these  mendicant  Friars,  that  they  were  employed  in  transacUons 
of  the  highest  magnitude,  in  negotiations  for  peace,  in  tlie  ratifi- 
cation of  treaties,  in  shaping  the  policy  of  courts,  in  arranging 
financial  concerns,  and  in  various  other  functions  totaUy  at  va- 
riance with  the  monastic  profession. 

^  24.  But  the  Dominicans  and   FranciscaTu  acquired  much 

freater  glory  and  power,  tlian  the  other  two  orders  of  mendicants. 
)uring  three  centuries  they  had  the  direction  of  nearly  every 
thing  in  church  and  state,  held  the  highest  offices  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  taught  with  almost  absolute  authority  in  all  the 
schools  and  churches,  and  defended  tlie  authority  and  majesty  of 
the  Roman  pontiff,  against  kings,  bishops,  and  heretics,  with 
amazing  zeal  and  success.  What  the  Jesuits  were,  after  the  re- 
formlition  by  Luther  commenced,  the  same  were  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  times  of 
Luther,  die  soul  of  the  whole  church  and  state,  and  the  projec- 
tors and  executors  of  all  the  enterprises  of  any  moment. — Domi- 
nic, a  Spaniard  of  Calahorra,  and  of  the  ilhistrious  family  of  ChiS' 
man,  a  regular  canon  of  Osma,  a  man  of  very  ardent  tempera- 
ment, burning  with  hatred  against  the  heretics,  who  then  gready 
disquieted  the  church,  went  with  a  few  companions  into  France  to 
engage  in  combat  with  them  ;  and  with  sermons  and  written  com- 
positions, with  military  force  and  the  tremendous  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  owed  its  origin  to  him,  he  attacked  most  vigo- 
rously, and  not  without  success,  the  Albigenses  and  the  other 
opposers  of  the  church.     Then  going  into  Italy,  he  readily  ob- 

(46)  This  ordinance  is  found  in  the  Bullarium  Romnnmn,  Tom.  i.  p.  110.  of 
the  new  edition.  Bemdes  the  writers  on  all  the  monaiftic  onjcrsy  ajid  the  histo- 
riana  of  tbe|Augii8tinian  order  in  particular,  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum  mensis  Feb- 
ruarii,  Toqa.  ii.  p.  472. 
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tained,  after  such  achievements,  great  favor  with  the  pootifis,  In- 
nocent III,  and  Honorius  III,  and  obtained  leave  to  establish  a 
new  fraternity,  to  be  especially  opposed  to  heretics.  At  first,  he 
and  his  associates  adopted  the  rule  of  the  canons,  commonly  call- 
ed St.  ^ugustine^Sy  with  the  addition  of  a  few  precepts  that  were 
more  rigid  :  but  he  afterwards  went  over  to  the  class  of  monks, 
and  in  a  convention  of  the  fraternity  at  Bologna,  in  the  year  1 220, 
he  enjoined  upon  them  poverty  and  contempt  for  all  permanent 
revenues  and  possessions.  Soon  after  the  transaction  at  Bologna, 
he  died,  in  the  year  1221.(47)  The  members  of  the  order  were 
at  first  called  Preaching  friars  fFratres  Praedicatores)  ;  be- 
cause their  attention  was  principally  devoted  to  instructing  roan- 
kind  by  preaching  :  but  afterwards  they  were  named,  from  their 
founder,  Dominicans. {A&) 

(47)  See  Joe.  Echard  and  Jac.  Quetif^s  Scriptore»  Ordinis  Domin.  Paris  1719. 
Fol.  Tom.  i.  D.  84  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.  April.  Tom.  iii.  p.  872  &c.  A'icol.  Jan- 
seniusj  Vita  S.  Dominici,  Antw.  1G73.  8vo.  and  the  long  list  of  writers  mentioo- 
ed  by  Jo.  Mh.  Fabridus,  Bibliotli.  Lat.  medii  aevl,  Tom.  ii.  p.  137  &c.  to  which 
may  be  added  several  oihers,  and  especially  JSlnton.  Bremonaa  Builarium  Ordi- 
nis  Dominici, jpublipfaed  at  Rome;  but  which  has  not  fallen  in  my  way.  [Also 
the  Annales  Ord.  Praedicatorum,  Rom.  1756.  Fol.  Tom.  i.  which  volume  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  life  of  St.  Dominic.  5^.— That  St.  Dominic  was  of  the 
Doble  family  of  Gvzman^  has  been  disputed  :  but  it  is  agreed,  that  he  was  born 
at  Calahorra,  AD.  1170 ;  and  that  be  was  early  sent  to  the  high  school  at  Valen- 
cia, where  he  studied  theology  four  years,  and  led  an  austere,  and  studious  life. 
In  the  year  1199,  the  bishop  of  Osma  made  him  a  nresbyter,  and  a  canon  of  hia 
cathedral.  He  soon  after  became  sub-prior  of  that  body.  He  was  now  very  de- 
votional, studious,  zealous  for  the  faith,  and  a  ereat  preacher.  In  1206,  the  bish- 
op took  Dominic  with  him  into  the  south  of  France,  where  they  met  the  papal 
legate  and  others,  then  laboring  with  little  effect  to  convert  the  Albigenses.  1  he 
bishop  of  Osma  told  them,  they  did  not  take  the  ri^ht  course ;  that  they  ought 
to  go  forth  unadorned,  and  without  purse  or  scrip,  like  the  apostles.  He  and 
DtmUnic  set  them  a  pattern,  which  they  followed,  with  better  success.  Afler 
visiting  Rome,  the  bishop  had  leave  from  the  pope  to  preach  in  France  during 
two  years.  He  did  so,  with  Dominic  to  assist  him.  Many  others  also  labored 
with  them.  After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to  Spain,  Dominic  continued  to 
preach  to  the  heretics,  sometimes  with  assistants,  and  sometimes  almost  alone. 
In  1208,  a  papal  legate  was  murdered,  and  a  crusade  commenced.  Dominic 
perseveied,  with  great  zeal  and  fortitude,  preaching,  and  begging  his  bread  from 
door  to  door.  He  gradually  drew  around  him  several  persons  of  like  spirit.  In 
the  year  1215,  he  attended  the  general  council  of  the  Lateran,  and  obtained 
leavis  to  establish  a  new  order  of  monks  ;  yet  adopting  some  one  of  the  already 
approved  rules.  He  adopted  that  of  St.  JhigtisHne:  founded  monasteries  of 
Preadking  Friars  in  diverse  places ;  and  was  constituted  General  of  the  whole. 
'  He  was  very  active,  and  efficient,  till  his  death  in  1221.  His  sixty  monasteries, 
divided  into  eight  provinces,  now  fell  under  the  care  of  his  successor  and  biog- 
rapher, Jordan,  a  noted  preacher  of  the  Order,  educated  at  Paris.  He  presided 
over  the  Dominicans,  till  AD.  1237 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Baymund  de  Penna^ 
forty  till  1275 ;  when  John  of  Wildeshausen  became  the  general.  In  the  year 
1277,  the  Order  had  thirty-five  cloisters  for  men  in  Spain,  fifly-lwo  in  France, 
thirty-two  in  Tuscany,  fifly-three  in  Germany,  forty-six  in  Lombardy,  thirty  in 
Hungary,  thirty-six  in  Fx>land,  twenty-eight  in  Denmark,  forty  in  England,  be- 
sides some  in  other  countries,  and  a  latge  number  of  nunneries.  The  next  year, 
it  counted  four  hundred  and  seventeen  cloisters.  See  SckrocckJCs  Kirchengesch. 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  382  SfC.     TV.] 

(48)  In  ancient  writers,  they  are  sometimes  called  also  Major  Friars  (Frolreff 
Majorca).  See  Ani.  MatthaeuSf  Analecta  veteris  aevi^  Tom.  ii.  p.  172.  But  this 
was  rather  a  niok-name,  by  which  they  weie  distinguished  fi'om  the  Franciscans^ 
who  called  theauelves  Minor  Friars  {Fratrts  Mtnares).    In  France,  and  tb« 
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^  25.  Francis y  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi  in  Umbria,  a 
dissolute  and  reckless  youth,  upon  recovering  from  a  very  threat- 
ening sickness,  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  licen- 
tious, vicious  conduct,  exhibited  in  his  life  and  behavior  a  kind 
of  religious  idiocy;  and  subsequently,  in  the  year  1208,  having 
accidentally  heard  in  a  church  the  words  of  the  Savior,  Matth.  x. 
10.  [^Provide  neither  gold^  nor  silver ^  nor  brass  in  your  purses^ 
nor  scrip  for  your  journey  J  &c.]  he  conceived,  that  the  essence 
of  the  Gospel,  as  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  consisted  in  absolute 
penury  of  all  things ;  and  this  therefore  he  prescribed  for  himself, 
and  some  others  who  followed  him.  He  was  unquestionably,  an 
honest  and  piou9  man ;  but  grossly  ignorant,  and  weakened  m 
bis  intellect  by  the  force  of  his  disease.  His  new  fraternity  was 
viewed  by  Innocent  III,  as  well  suited  to  the  exigences  of  the 
church  at  that  time,  and  was  formally  approved  by  Honorius  HI, 
AD.  1323,  and  had  become  verv  numerous,  when  its  founder 
died,  in  the  year  1226.  To  manifest  his  humility,  Francis  would 
not  allow  the  members  of  his  order  to  be  called  Brethren  (Fra-- 
tresjj  but  only  Little  Brothers  (Fraterculi)  ;  in  Italian  JFVa^ri- 
cdlos;  in  Latin,  Fratres  Minores  [Minorites]  :  which  is  the 
name  they  still  retain.(49) 

neigbboriog  countries,  they  were  called  Jacohina  or  Jacobites  ;  because  the  first 
domicil  granted  to  them  at  Paris,  was  and  is  still  sacred  to  St.  James,  [Rue  de  St. 
Jaques. — ^In  England,  they  were  called  Black  Friars,  from  the  color  of  their 
habit  ^  and  the  part  of  London  where  they  first  dwelt,  is  still  called  by  this  name. 
Tr.] 

(49)  The  life  of  St.  Francis  was  written  by  Bonaventura  ;  and  has  been  often 
published.  But  of  all  the  writers  who  give  account  of  him,  the  most  full,  is 
Luc€ts  Wadding^  [an  Irish  Franciscan  monk,  who  died  at  Rome,  AD.  1657,1  in 
the  first  volume  of  his  Annales  Minorum  ;  a  work  containing  a  very  ample  his- 
tory of  the  Franciscan  Order,  confirmed  by  innumerable  documents,  and  pub- 
lished with  considerable  enlargement,  by  Joseph  Maria  Fonseca  ah  Eoora,  Rome 
1731  and  onwards,  in  eighteen  volumes,  Folio.  The  some  Wadding  published 
the  Opuscula  Sti  Francisci,  Antw.  1G23.  4to.  and  the  Bibliotheca  Ordinis  Mino- 
rum, Kome  1650.  4to.  The  other  writers  on  this  celebrated  sect,  are  mentioned 
by  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuSf  Biblioth.  Latina  mcdii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  573  &c.  [St.  Fran^ 
ds  was  born  at  Assisi,  AD.  1182;  and  at  his  baptism,  was  named  John.  But  his 
father,  being  a  merchant,  who  did  much  business  in  the  south  of  France^  brought 
him  into  such  familiar  intercfiurse  with  Frenchmen,  that  he  learned  to  speak 
their  language  flu.ently ;  and  vrus  thence  called  Franciscus.  His  father  educated 
him  for  his  own  business,  and  early  employed  him  in  trffiac.  But  he  waa  negli- 
gent in  busine8.s,  profligate,  and  debauched ;  yet  geuerous  to  the  poor,  and  brave. 
He  always  acted  from  the  impulse  of  feeling,  and  his  imagination  overpowered 
his  judgment.  Afler  his  sickness,  he  resolved  to  be  religious,  and  became  as  ex- 
travagant in  this  course,  as  he  was  before  in  his  worldly  pleasures.  Meeting 
one  day  a  leper,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  kissed  the  sores  of  the  sick  man, 
and  gave  him  alms;  and  this,  to  overcome  the  revolting  feelings  of  his  nature. 
He  fancied,  that  Christ  appeared  to  him,  and  that  he  had  visions  and  prophetic 
dreams.  In  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  saw  a  multitude  of  beggaiv  about  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  and  exchanged  clothes  with  one  of  the  most  shabby,  and 
herded  some  days  with  the  rest.  Praying;  one  day  near  the  walls  of  a  decayed 
church  at  Assisi,  he  heard  a  voice  saying :  Go  Francis,  and  repair  my  honae, 
which  you  see  is  decayed.  He  immediately  went  and  sold  a  large  amount  of 
cloth  belonging  to  his  father,  and  brought  the  avails  to  the  priest  of  that  churcb, 
who  hesitated  to  receive  it.  His  father  was  offended^  and  attempted  to  arreet 
him  as  a  deranged  person ;  in  which  light  he  waa  now  generally  viewed  by  his 
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^26.  These  two  orders  wonderfully  supported  the  tottering 
fabric  of  the  Romish  church,  in  various  ways ;  as,  by  searching  out 
and  extirpating  heretieSfby  performing  embassies  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  churclhy  and  by  confirming  the  people  in  their  loyalty 
to  the  pontifis.  Sensible  of  their  good  services  and  fidelity,  the 
pontiffs  employed  them  in  all  the  more  important  offices  and  trans- 
actions, and  likewise  conferred  on  them  the  highest  and  most  in- 
vidious privileges  and  advantages.(50)  Among  these  preroga- 
tives, it  was  not  the  least,  that  in  all  places,  and  without  license 
from  the  bishops,  they  might  preach  publicly,  be  confessors  to  all 
who  wished  to  employ  them,  and  grant  absolutions.  They  were 
also  furnished  with  ample  power  to  grant  indtdgenees  ;  by  which 
the  pontifis  aimed  to  furnish  the  Franciscans  especially,  with  the 

fellow  townsmen.  In  the  year  120G,  his  Ihllier  took  all  property. out  of  hia 
hands,  lest  hu  should  squander  it;  and  he  now  clothed  himself  in  skins,  and 
■  lived  like  a  beggar,  travcfling  up  and  down  the  country,  and  exhorting  all  to  be 
religioos.  Some  regarded  him  as  insane,  and  others  as  a  saint.  By  begging,  he 
raised  money  to  repair  not  only  the  old  church  before  mentioned,  but  Ukewise 
two  otlicrs  ;  one  of  which,  near  Assisi,  was  called  the  church  of  Portiuncula, 
where  he  fixed  his  head  quarters,  and  at  length  established  his  new  order  of 
monks,  about  the  year  1208.  Absolute  poverty,  entire  obedience,  much  fasting 
and  prayer,  with  constant  efTurts  to  convert  sinners,  were  the  requisites  for  ad- 
mission to  his  Order.  In  the  year  1210,  he  had  but  eleven  followers,  wheo  he 
obtained  leave  of  the  pope  to  continue  hi.s  monastery.  In  1211,  he  sent  his 
monks  all  over  Italy,  to  preach,  and  beg  their  bread.  The  order  now  increased 
rapidly,  and  was  in  high  repute.  Francis  himself  travelled,  and  preached,  and 
had  revelations,  and  wrougnt  miracles.  Once,  while  preaching,  he  could  not  be 
heard,  for  the  chattering  of  numerous  swallows.  He  turned  to  tliem,  and  said: 
**  My  sisters,  you  have  talked  long  enough,  it  is  time  now  for  me  to  speak :  do 
you  keep  silence,  while  tlie  word  of  God  is  preached."  They  instantly  obey- 
ed. In  1212,  he  attempted  to  sail  to  the  East,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  Muham- 
medans ;  but  the  winds  drove  him  back.  In  the  year  1214,  he  went  to  Moroc- 
co, and  preached  awhile,  without  effect,  among  the  believers  in  Mubaromed.  In 
1215,  he  attended  the  Lateran  council,  when  Innocent  III,  publicly  declared  his 
approbation  of  the  Franciscan  society.  In  1216,  he  held  at  Assisi  the  first  gene- 
ral chapter  of  his  order ;  the  next  year  cardinal  Ugolmo,  afterwards  pope  Grego- 
ry IX,  became  patron  of  the  order :  the  year  following,  1219,  no  less  than  nve 
thousand,  are  said  to  have  attended  the  general  chapter,  lie  now  sent  his 
preachers  abroad  all  over  Europe.  He  himself,  this  year  went  to  Egypt,  and 
preached  to  the  Sultan  of  that  country.  On  his  return  he  found  that  his  deputy 
general,  EliaSy  had  relaxed  somewhat  tlie  strictness  of  his  rules;  but  he  restored 
tiling  to  their  former  state.  He  would  not  allow  splendor  in  his  churches,  nor 
the  formation  of  libraries;  and  individuals  must  Dot  own  even  a  psalter  or  hymn 
book.  In  1220,  fiye  Franciscan  missionaries  were  put  to  death  in  Morocco ; 
which  contributed  much  to  raise  the  fame  of  the  order,  and  to  enlarge  it.  In 
1222,  the  pope  cave  the  Franciscans  a  right  to  preach  every  where,  and  to  bear 
confessions,  and  grant  absolutions,  in  all  places.  In  1224,  St.  Francis,  aAer 
praying  for  greater  conformity  with  Christ,  had  scars,  or  fungus  flesh,  it  is  said, 
formed  on  his  hands  and  feet  and  side,  to  represent  the  five  wounds  of  Christ. 
During  the  two  following  years,  he  lived  an  mvalid,  at  Assisi,  and  at  last  died, 
the  14th  of  October,  1226.  See  Bonaventura,  I.  c.  and  Schroeckh*s  Kirchencesch. 
vol.  xxvii.  p.  405  &c.     Jr.] 

(50)  Mattk.  Paris,  Historia  major,  p.  634,  says:  Our  lord  the  pope  now  made 
the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  contrary  to  their  wishes,  I  suppose,  and  to  the 


and 


ney.    See  also  p.  6C2, 664,  and  many  other  places.    At  the  year  1236,  p.  354,  he 
says:  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  were  counsellora  and  enToys  of  princM, 
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means  of  support.(dl)  But  these  favors,  conferred  In  such  pro* 
fusion  upon  tlie  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  while  they  weakened 
the  ancient  discipline,  and  infringed  upon  the  rights  of  the  first  and 
second  orders  of  the  clergy,  produced  deadly  hatred  between  the 
mendicant  orders  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  bishops  and  priests  on 
the  other,  and  caused  violent  struggles  and  commotions  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself. (52)  And 
although  the  pontifis  of  this  and  the  following  centuries,  used  va- 
rious means  to  compose  and  terminate  these  commotions,  yet  they 
were  never  able  to  extinguish  them,  because  the  interests  of  the 
church  required,  that  its  most  faithful  servants  and  satelites,  the 
mendicant  monks,  should  continue  to  be  honored  and  be  safe.(53) 
^  27.  Among  these  contests  of  the  mendicants  with  the  bishops, 
the  priests,  the  schools,  and  the  other  monastic  orders,  the  most  no- 
ted is  tliat  of  the  Dominicans  with  the  university  of  Paris ;  which 
commenced  in  the  year  1228,  and  was  protracted  with  various  suc- 
cess till  AD.  1259.  The  Dominicans  claimed  the  privilege  of 
having  two  theological  chairs  in  that  university.  One  of  these,  the 
university  took  from  them ;  and  also  passed  a  statute,  that  no  or- 
der of  monks  should  be  allowed  two  dieological  chairs  in  the  uni- 
versity. The  Dominicans  pertinaciously  insisted  on  having  a  se- 
cond chair :  and,  as  they  would  not  be  quiet,  the  university  sever- 

and  even  secretaries  to  our  lord  the  pope ;  thus  securing  to  themselves  too  much 
secular  favor.  At  the  year  123^),  p.  4d5.  he  says :  At  Uiat  time  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  were  the  coiinsttllors  and  special  envoys  of  kings;  and,  as  ibr- 
merly  those  clothed  in  soft  raiment  were  in  king's  houses,  so  at  this  time,  those 
clothed  in  vile  raiment,  were  in  the  houses,  tlie  halls,  and  the  palaces  of 
princes. 

(51)  See  BalvzCf  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  4^X).  Tom.  vii.  p.  392.  It  is  notori- 
ous, that  no  Hc*ct  of  monks  had  more  or  ampler  indulgencies  for  distribution, 
than  the  Franciscans.  Without  them,  these  good  friars,  who  were  required 
to  have  no  possessions  and  revenues,  could  not  have  lived  and  multiplied.  As 
a  substitute  for  fixed  revenues,  therefore,  tliis  extensive  sale  of  indtJgaidcs  was 
granted  them. 

(52)  See  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  441. 

(53)  See  Jo.  Launoi^  Explicata  ecclesiae  traditio  circa  canonem  :  Ortmis  utri- 
nsiptt  sexus;  Opp.  Tom  i'.  P.  i.  p.  247  &c.  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  32G.  Joe.  Larfant, 
Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  i.  p.  310.  Tom.  ii.  p.  8.  Jac.  Eehard's  Scrip- 
tores  Dominicnni,  Tom.  i.  p.  404  &c.  The  writers  of  this  and  the  following 
centuries  are  ftiU  of  these  cimtests.  [Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  injured,  by 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  mendicant  monks,  especially,  because  these  monks, 
being  dependant  on  the  kindness  of  the  people  for  their  daily  support^  (as  in  after 
times  the  Jesuits  were,)  endeavored  to  secure  the  ffood  will  of  the  people,  by  the 
indulgent  manner  of  treating  them  in  their  confessions ;  and  thus  the  parish 
churches  became  almost  emptv,  while  those  of  the  Mendicants  were  full  of  wor- 
shippers. They  also  received  pay  for  saying  masses;  and  allowed  to  the  rich  a 
bunal  in  their  inclosuies ;  for  which  they  were  very  generously  rewarded.  This 
however  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  disquietude.  As  the  proceedings  of  the 
mendicants  were  supported  by  Uie  ambitious  pontiff,  Gregory  IX,  they  kept  oo 
terms  with  the  bishops,  nor  with  the  civil  authorities.  They  depreciated,  in 
their  writines,  and  in  the  schools,  the  power  of  the  bishops,  and  exalted  that  of 
the  pope.  They  spoke  of  the  former  as  mere  clergymen,  who  were  hound  to 
obey  implicitly  the  commands  of  Christ's  vicegerent  j  while  the  latter,  they  rep- 
resented as  a  visible  deity.  Such  good  services  must  be  appreciated  and  re- 
warded, and  such  useful  men  must  be  esteemed  and  valued.    Schl.'} 
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ed  them  from  its  connexion.  Violent  commotion  ensued,  on 
both  sides.  The  controversy  was  carried  before  the  court  of 
Rome ;  and  Alexander  IV,  in  the  year  1255,  ordered  the  uni- 
versity, not  only  to  restore  the  Doininicans  to  their  former  stand- 
ing in  that  literary  body,  but  also  to  allow  them  as  many  [pro- 
fessorial] chairs  as  they  chose  to  occupy.  The  university  bold- 
ly resisted ;  and  a  dubious  contest  ensued.  But  Alexander  IV, 
terrified  and  bore  down  upon  the  Parisian  doctors,  with  so  many 
severe  edicts,  mandates,  and  epistles,  (to  the  number,  it  is  said, 
of  forty,)  that,  in  the  year  1259,  they  yielded,  and  according  to 
the  will  of  the  pontiff,  conceded  both  to  the  Dominicans  ana  to 
the  Franciscans  all  they  wished  for.(54)  And  hence  arose  that 
inveterate  dislike  and  alienation,  not  yet  entirely  done  away,  be- 
tween the  university  of  Paris  and  the  mendicant  orders,  especially 
that  of  the  Dominicans. 

§  28.  In  this  famous  dispute,  no  one  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
university  more  strenuously  and  spiritedly,  than  William  of  St. 
Amour,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  man  of  genius  and  worthy 
of  a  better  age.  For  in  his  other  writings  and  sermons,  but  more 
especially  in  his  book  on  the  Perils  of  the  latter  times^  he  attack- 
ed with  great  severity  all  the  mendicants  collectively ;  maintain- 
ing, that  their  mode  of  life  was  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Christ, 
and  that  it  had  been  inconsiderately,  and  through  mistake^  (per 
errorenif)  as  he  expresses  it,  confirmed  by  the  pontifi,  and  the 
church.  This  very  celebrated  book  derived  its  title  from  the  po- 
sition of  its  author,  that  the  predictions  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  iii.  1 
&c.  concerning  the  perils  of  the  latter  times,  was  fulfilled  in  the 
mendicant  firiars ;  which  he  endeavors  to  evince  from  their  Ever- 
lasting Gotpelj  a  book  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter. 
Against  this  formidable  adversary,  the  ire  of  the  Dominicans  es- 
pecially was  kindled ;  and  they  did  not  cease  to  persecute  him, 
till  Alexander  IV,  in  the  year  1256,  ordered  his  book  to  be  pub- 
licly burnt,  and  the  author  to  quit  France;  that  he  might  no  more 
excite  the  Sarbonne  to  hostility  against  the  mendicants.  Wil- 
liam obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  pontiff,  and  retired  to  his  native 
country  in  Burgundia.  But,  under  Clement  IV,  be  returned  to 
Paris,  explamed  his  book  in  a  larger  work,  and  at  last  died  there, 
in  the  highest  estimation.(55) 

(54)  See  Caes.  Egosse  de  Boulai/s  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  Tom.  iii.  p.  138  Slc. 
240,  244,  248,  266  &c.  Jo.  Cardesitu,  (whose  assumed  name  is  AiUophUus,) 
Praefatio  Histor.  et  Apologedca  ad  Opera  GuU.  de  S.  ^more.  ,^rUon,  Taatron, 
Vie  de  S.  Thomas,  p.  134.  Waddins's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  347,  366 
&c.  Tom.  »v- P;  14,  52,  106,  2G3.  Among  the  ancients,  MtUth.  Paris,  Historia 
major,  AD.  1228.  and  Nangu,  Chronicon;  in  Dachery's  Spicilegium,  Tom.  iii. 
p.  38  &JC. 

(55)  The  Parisian  theologians  to  this  time,  hold  WUUam  and  his  book  in  high 
estimation  ;  and  warmly  contend  that  he  was  not  enrolled  among  the  heretic*; 
while  the  Dominicans  regard  him  as  a  heretic  of  the  first  rank.  His  works,  so  fkr 
as  they  could  be  found,  were  published  by  John  CordesiuSf  at  Constance,  (as  the 
title  page  expresses ;  but  in  fact,  at  Paris,)  1632,  4to.  with  «  long  aod  learoed 
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^  29.  This  general  odium  against  the  mendicant  orders,  arising 
from  the  high  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  tlie  pontifis,  was 
not  a  little  increased,  by  the  immense  pride  and  arrogance  which 
they  displayed  on  all  occasions.  For  they  pretended  to  be  di- 
vinely excited  and  commissioned,  to  explain  and  defend  the  reli- 
gion of  Christ;  the  priests  of  all  other  classes  and  orders,^ they 
treated  with  contempt,  declaring  that  themselves  alone  under- 
stood the  true  way  of  salvation;  they  extolled  the  efficacy  of  their 
indvlgencea  ;  and  they  boasted  immoderately  of  their  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  God,  with  the  virgin  Mary,  and  with  all  the  glori- 
fied saints :  and  by  such  means,  they  so  deluded  and  captivated 
the  uninformed,  and  simple  multitude,  that  they  employed  tJ^m 
only  as  their  spiritual  guides.(56)  A  prominent  place  among  the 
instances  of  their  crafty  arrogance,  is  due  to  the  fable,  circulated 
by  the  Carmelites,  respecting  Simon  Stocky  a  general  of  their  or- 
der, who  died  near  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  said, 
the  virgin  Mary  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  him,  that  no  per- 
son should  be  eternally  lost,  who  should  expire  clothed  in  the 
short  mantle,  worn  on  their  shoulders  by  the  Carmelites,  and  call- 
ed the  scapular.{51)  And  this  fiction,  equally  ridiculous  and  im- 
pious, has  found  advocates  even  among  the  pontiffs. (58) 

§  30.  But  these  very  orders,  which  seemed  to  be  the  princi- 
pal supports  of  the  Romish  power,  gave  the  pontiffs  immense 
trouble,  not  long  after  the  decease  of  Dominic  and  Francis :  and 
the  difficulties,  though  often  dispelled  for  a  time,  continually 
recurred,  and  brought  the  church  into  great  jeopardy.  In  the 
first  place,  these  two  most  powerful  orders,  contended  with  each 
other  for  precedence ;  and  attacked  and  warred  upon  each  other 
in  their  publications,  and  witii  invectives  and  criminations.  At- 
tempts were  frequently  made  to  stop  these  contentions ;  but  the 
firebrand  that  kindled  them  could  never  be  extinguished.(59)     In 

preface,  in  which  the  reputation  and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  author  are  vindicated 
and  maintained.  To  elude  the  resentment  and  enmity  of  the  mendicant  Orders, 
the  editor  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  John  ^Utophilas.  But  the  fraternity 
obtained  a  decree  from  Lnois  XIII ,  in  the  year  1633,  suppressinc  the  book.  The 
edict  is  given  us,  by  the  Dominican,  AiUon.  Touroriy  in  his  Vie  ae  S.  Thomas,  p. 
16^.  Respecting  pFUUani^  his  life,  and  fortunes,  see  also  Wadding's  Annales 
Minomm,  Tom.  iii.  p.  366.  Bonlay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  266  &c. 
JfataHs  Alexander,  Historia  Eccles.  Snec.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  Art.  vii.  p.  95.  Rick.  Si- 
mon, Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eccles.  de  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  345  &c.  and 
others. 

(56)  See,  among  others,  Jla^^eio  Paris,  Historia  major,  in  various  places,  and 
particularly,  on  AD.  1246.  p.  607,  630  &c. 

(57)  See  the  tract  of  Jo.  Launoi,  de  viso  Simonis  Stockii ;  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  it. 
P.  ii.  p.  379  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  iii.  ad  diem  xvi.  mensis  Maii.  Theoph. 
Raynaud,  Scapulare  Marianum  ;  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  vii.  p.  614.  and  others. 

(58)  Even  the  modem  pontiff  Benedict  XIV,  [who  died  AD.  1758,]  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  countenance  to  this  fable,  yet  in  his  usual  prudent  and  cautious 
manner ;  de  Festis  B.  Mariae  Virginia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  Opp.  Tom.  z.  p.  472.  ed. 
Rome. 

(59)  See  the  Alcoran  des  Cordeliers,  Tom.  i.  p.  256,  266,  278  &c.  Lucas 
Wadding's  Annales  Minomm,  Tom-  iii.  p.  380.  and  the  whole  history  of  these 
times. 
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the  next  place,  the  Franciscan  fraternity  was  early  split  into  fac- 
tions, which  time  only  strengthened  and  rendered  inveterate  ;  and 
these  factions  not  only  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  church,  but 
shook  even  the  sovereign  powers  and  majesty  of  the  pontics  them- 
selves. Nor  will  it  appear  doubtful,  to  one  who  attentively  con- 
siders the  course  of  events  in  the  Latin  church  from  this  period 
onward,  that  these  mendicant  orders,  in  part  undesignedly,  and  io 
part  knowingly,  and  intentionally,  gave  mortal  wounds  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Romish  church,  and  caused  the  people  to  wish 
for  a  reformation  in  tlie  church. 

§31.  jS^  Francis  prescribed  absolute  poverty  to  his  friars« 
While  all  the  previous  monastic  orders  adopted  the  policy,  of  de- 
nying to  their  members  severally,  the  right  of  private  property, 
but  allowed  the  collective  bodies  or  fraternities  to  possess  estates 
and  revenues,  from  which  all  the  individuals  received  support ; 
Francis  would  not  allow  his  friars,  either  individually,  or  collec- 
tively, to  be  owners  of  any  property.(60)  But  immediately  after 
the  death  of  their  founder,  many  of  the  friars-minors  departed 
from  this  rigorous  law ;  and  their  inclinations  were  gratified  by 
Gregory  IX,.  who  in  the  year  1231,  published  a  more  mild  in- 
terpretation of  this  severe  rule.(61)  But  others  among  them, 
were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  this  relaxation  of  their  primitive 
austerity.  These,  being  persons  of  a  morose  disposition,  and 
prone  to  go  to  extremes,  were  by  some  called  the  Zealous  (zelu'- 
tores) J  or  the  Spiritual;  and  by  others  the  Ca^arians^  from  one 
of  their  number  named  Caesarius^  who  was  their  leader.(62)  A 
perplexing  controversy  having  thus  arisen.  Innocent  IV,  io  the 
year  1246,  decided  according  to  the  views  of  those  who  wished 
their  rule  to  be  relaxed ;  declaring,  that  they  might  hold  lands, 
houses,  furniture,  books  be.  and  might  use  them  freely ;  but 
that  the  right  of  property^  the  legal  possession  or  oumership  of 
the  whole,  should  belong  to  St.  Peter j  and  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
without  whose  consent  nothing  should  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  in 
any  way  transferred  to  others.  This  exposition  of  their  rule,  the 
Spiritual  declared  to  be  an  unrighteous  perversion  of  it ;  and 
some  of  them  retired  into  the  woods  and  deserts,  and  others  were 
sent  into  exile  by  Crescentiusj  general  of  the  order.(63) 

§  32.  John  of  Parma,  who  was  elected  general  of  the  whole 
order,  AD.  1247,  changed  the  face  of  things  among  them.  Be- 
ing himself  in  sentiment  with  the  Spirituals j  he  recalled  the  ex- 

(60)  Tbe  Rule  of  Sk.  Francis,  cap.  vi.  is  this :  Fratres  sibi  oibil  approprient, 
nee  domum,  iiec  locum,  nee  aliquam  rem  :  sed  sicut  peregrini  ct  advenae  in  hoc 
saeculo,  in  paupertate  et  humilitate  famulantes  Domino,  Tadant  pro  eleemo^yna 
(i.  e.  must  beg)  coniidenter. — Haec  est  ilia  celsitudo  altissimae  paupertatis,  quae 
voB  cariseimos  meos  fratres  haeredes  et  reges  regni  coelorum  inatitiiit. 

(61)  His  Bull  it  extant  in  Emman.  Rodericks  Collectio  privitegiorum  regularium 
Mendicantium  et  non  Mendicantium,  Tom.  i.  p.  8. 

n,  lx)m. 


Lmcos  IVadding' s  AnnnXeB  Minorum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  99  {rc. 
(63)  Wadding^  Tom.  iv.  p.  128,  and  Tom.  iii.  p.  171  ^. 
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lies,  and  required  the  brethren  to  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
as  prescribed  by  St.  Franm.(64)  But  the  recompence  he  re- 
ceived for  restoring  the  Franciscan  community  to  its  pristine  state, 
was,  that  in  the  year  1249,  he  was  accused  before  the  pontiff, 
Alexaiider  FV,  and  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  His  com- 
panions^-  who  refused  to  abandon  their  opinions,  Y^ere  thrown  into 

Erison  :  and  he  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  the  same  fate.(65) 
[is  successor,  the  celebrated  Bonaventura^  who  ranked  high 
among  the  scholastic  theologians,  wished  to  take  neutral  ground  ; 
and  made  it  his  grand  object,  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  and  sep- 
aration between  tlie  two  parties.  Yet  he  could  not  prevent  the 
laxer  party  from  obtaining,  in  the  year  1257,  a  solemn  ratifica- 
tion from  Alexander  IV,  of  the  interpretation  put  upon  their  rule 
by  Innocent  IV.(66)  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  held  to  the 
views  of  the  Spirituals^  were  so  successful,  that,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  order,  AD.  1260,  they  procured  the  abrogation  of  the  in- 
terpretation of  Innocent,  and  particularly,  so  far  as  it  differed 
from  the  previous  interpretation  of  Gregory  IX.  ^67) 

§  33.  To  this  first  contest  respecting  the  meanmg  of  their  rule, 
another  was  added  of  no  less  magnitude.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  there  were  circulated,  in  Italy  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, various  prophesies  of  the  famous  Joachim^  abbot  of  Flora 
in  Calabria,  who  was  considered  by  the  vulgar  as  a  man  divine- 
ly inspired,  and  equal  with  the  ancient  prophets.  Most  of  these 
prophecies  were  included  in  a  book,  which  bore  the  title  of  The 
everlasting  Gospel,  alid  also  that  of  The  Book  of  Joachim.(6S) 
This  ti'ue,  or  fictitious,  Joachim,  among  many  other  things,  fore- 
told in  particular,  the  destruction  of  the  Romish  church,  the  de- 
fects and  corruptions  of  which  he  severely  censures ;  and  also 
the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  more  perfect  Gospel,  by  poor 
persons  divinely  commissioned,  in  the  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  he  taught,  that  two  imperfect  ages,  [or  dispensations,]  that  is, 

(64^  Wadding's  AnnalcB,  Tom.  iii.  p.  171. 
(G5)  Wadding's  Annates,  Tom.  iv.  p.  4  fyc. 

(6C)  The  decree  is  exhibited  by  Wadding,  among  other  documents,  Annales, 
Tom.ivj).  446. 

(67)  WadMng's  AnuBXea,  Tom.  iy.  p.  128.  The  miserable  and  distracted  state 
of  the  Order,  is  lucidly  depicted  in  an  Epistle  o€  Bonaventura,  which  may  be  seen 
in  Wadding,  I.  c.  p.  58. 

(68)  What  Merlin  is  to  the  English,  Malachy  to  the  Irish,  and  Nostrodamus  to 
the  French,  the  same  is  the  abbot  Joachim  to  the  Italians  ;  a  man  who  foretells 
whatis  tocome,  who  is  divinely  aided,  and  foresees  the  fate  of  empires  and  the  re- 
volutions in  the  church.  Great  numbers  of  his  predictions  were  formerly  in  circu- 
lation, and  are  so  still ;  nay  have  had  not  a  few,  who  attempted  to  explain  them. 
That  Joachim  predicted  some  things,  and  also  spoke  of  a  future  reformation  in 
the  church,  which  he  saw  to  be  very  necessary,  I  have  no  doubt.  But  most  of 
the  predictions,  once  believed  to  be  his,  undoubtedly  originated  from  other  au- 
thors. And  among  these,  I  place  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  which  was  the  produc- 
tion of  an  obscure  and  insipid  writer,  who  published  his  dreams  under  the  splendid 
name  of  Joachim,  in  order. to  give  them  currency.  The  title  of  this  foolish  book 
was  borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse,  ch.  xiv.  v.  6.  It  consisted  of  three  parti  [or 
Libri]  ;  of  which,  the  first  was  entitled  Liber  Concordiarum,  vel  ConcareUae  Veri- 

Vol,  IL  46 
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modes  of  worshipping  God,  bad  already  passed;  Darnel j,  those 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;  and  that  a  third,  more  perfect, 
was  at  hand ;  namely,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  predic- 
tions, and  whatever  affirmations  were  attributed  to  Joachim,  were 
eagerly  swallowed  down  by  the  Spirituals,  who  were,  for  the 
most  part,  well-meaning,  but  delirious  and  fanatical  persons,  and 
who  applied  them  to  themselves,  and  to  the  rules  of  life  prescrib-* 
ed  by  St.  Francis  :(69)  for  they  maintained,  that  he  had  taught 
men  the  true  Oospel ;  and  that  he  was  that  angel,  whom  John, 
in  the  apocalypse,  xiv.  6,  saw  flying  through  tlie  heavens.('70) 

^  34.  At  the  time  these  contentions  were  at  their  height,  about 
the  year  1260,  Gerhard,  one  of  the  Spirituals,  wrote  an  avowed 
exposition  of  this  Eternal  Oospel,  ascribed  to  Joachim;  and  en- 
titled his  work,  an  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  OospeL{Tl) 
This  treatise,  among  many  other  absurd  and  impious  things,  con- 
tamed  this  most  detestable  asseveration  :  that  the  true  and  eternal 

tatis;  the  second,  Apocalypsis  nova  ;  and  the  third,  Psafterium  decern  ehordarum. 
This  is  remarked  hy  Jac.  Ediardj  Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  202,  from  a 
MS  copy  in  the  Sorhonne. 

(69)  Tbn,  Wadding  hiniBelf  does  not  deny,  though  he  is  a  staonch  friend  to 
the  Sjnrituals;  Annaies  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  3 — 6.  He  also  speaks (aTorably  of 
the  abbot  Joachim. 

(70)  See  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  221,  228,  235,  246.  Eckard^  Scrip- 
tores  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  202.  Codex  Inquis.  Tholosanae,  published  by  lim- 
ftorcA,  p.  301,302,305,^. 

(71)  As  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  have  given  inaccurate  accounts  of 
this  infamous  book,  1  will  here  subjoin  some  remarks,  which  may  serve  to 
correct  tiicir  mi9take8. 

I.  They  nearly  all  confound  the  Everlasting  Gospdy  (or  the  Gospd  of  ike  Holy 
Spirit;  which  was  another  title  of  the  book,  according  to  William  of  St.  Amour, 
de  Periculis  novissimorum  temporum,  p.  38,)  with  the  Introduction  to  the  Ever- 
lasting Gosptlf  or,  to  the  books  of  the  Ahboi  Joachim.  Yet  these  two  books  were 
touily  different.  The  Ecerlasting  Gospel  was  atuibuted  to  the  Abbot  Joachim; 
and  consisted,  (as  before  observed,)  of  three  Books.  But  the  Introduction  to  this 
Gospel,  was  the  work  of  some  Franciscan  monk ;  and  it  explained  the  obscurs 
predictions  of  this  Gospel,  and  applied  them  to  the  Franciscans.  Neither  the 
university  of  Paris,  nor  Mexander  I V ,  complained  of  the  Everlasting  Gospd  itself: 
but  the  introduction  to  it  teas  complained  of,  and  condemned,  and  burnt:  as  it 
manifest  from  the  Epistles  of  Alexander  on  the  subject,  published  by  i?<w^ay,His- 
toria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  292.  The  book  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  or  the  Ever- 
lasting  Gospd,  was  undoubtedly,  as  such  worthless  books  usually  are,  made  up 
of  enigmas,  and  ambiguous  assertions ;  and  it  was  therefore  treated  with  con- 
tempt. But  the  Interpretation  of  it,  or  the  IntrodvcHon  to  it,  was  a  very  danger- 
ous nook. 

II.  As  to  the  author  of  the  Introduction,  the  ancient  writei s  are  not  agreed. 
All  make  it  the  production  of  some  one  who  belonged  to  an  order  of  mendicants. 
But  those  who  favor  the  Franciscans, say, he  must  have  been  a  Dominican;  while 
thoee  who  defend  the  Dominican  cause,  throw  back  the  accusation  on  the  Fran- 
ciscans. The  majoritv,  however,  assert  that  John  of  Parma,  general  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, who  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Spirituals,  and  is  known 'to  have  too 
much  favored  the  opinions  of  the  abbot  Joachim,  was  the  author  of  the  disgrace- 
ful production.  See  Lucas  Wadding,  Annaies  Minoruum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  9.  who 
endeavors,  though  very  unsatisfactorily,  to  exonerate  him  from  the  charge.  See 
also  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  iii.  Martii,  p.  157  &c.  for  John  of  Parma  obtained  a 
place  among  the  glorified  sainto  that  reign  with  Christ,  notwithstanding  he  is  re- 
^rwented  as  preferring  the  Gospel  of  St,  Francis  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chnst. 
Jmmes  Echard,  however,  in  his  Scriptores  Dominicani,  Tom.  I.  p.  202,  903,  has 
shown,  fh>m  the  MS.  records  of  the  legal  process  against  the  Everlasting  Gospel, 
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Crospel  of  God  was  exhibited  to  mankind  by  St.  ^rancu^  whd 
was  the  angel  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap.  xiv.  v.  6;  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  would  be  abrogated  in  the  year  1260,  and 
this  new  and  eternal  Gospel  take  its  place ;  and  that  the  ministers 
by  whom  this  great  change  would  be  brought  about,  were  to  be 
itinerant  barefooted  friar8.(72)  When  this  book  was  published 
.at  Paris,  AD.  1254,  the  theologians  there,  and  all  good  men^ 
burst  out  in  the  highest  indignation  against  the  mendicant  monks ; 
who  were  before  sufficiently  odious,  on  other  accounts.  For  this 
reason,  Alexander  IV,  though  reluctantly,  in  the  year  1255,  for* 
bid  the  circulation  of  the  book ;  yet  in  a  manner  so  guarded,  and 
cautiouSf  as  to  injure  the  reputation  of  the  mendicant  orders  as  lit* 
tie  as  possible.  But  the  university  of  Paris  did  not  desist  from 
complaints  and  accusations,  till  the  book  was  publicly  bumt.(73) 
^  35.  The  dissensions  of  the  Franciscans,  which  were  quieted 
by  the  prudence  of  Bonaventuray  broke  out  again  after  his  death* 
For  that  portion  oi  the  order,  who  desired  greater  liberty,  wished 
to  have  the  rule  of  the  founder  wholly  abrogated,  as  being  moral'* 

which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Sorbo&ne,  that  the  author  of  the  iofamouB  book, 
was  a  Franciscan  friar,  named  Gerhard.  This  Gerhard  was  the  intimate  friena 
of  John  of  Parma:  and  he|not  only  maintained  fiercely  the  cause  of  the  SpitituaUf 
but  he  so  heartily  imbibed  all  the  opinions  ascribed  to  the  abbot  Joachim,  that  he 
chose  to  lie  in  prison  18  years,  rather  than  to  abandon  them.  See  Wadding*^ 
Annales  Minurum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  4,  7.  And  yet  those  Franciscans  who  are  called 
Observants y  that  is,  such  as  pretend  to  follow  the  rules  of  their  founder  more 
strictly  than  the  othen,  place  this  Gerhard  among  the  saints  of  the  highest  order ; 
nnd  they  tell  us,  that  hepossessed  both  tlie  ffift  of  prophecy,  and  the  power  of 
working  miracles.    See  Wadding* s  Annals,  Tom.  iii,  p.  ^13,  214. 

III.  marly  all  tax  wHh  the  crime  of  producing  this  detestable  book,  the  whold 
body  of  mendieant  monks,  or  at  least  the  two  orders  of  Dominicans  and  Francis^ 
cans;  and  they  thinkj  both  these  orders  were  willing  to  advance  their  fame  for 
piety  and  their  influence  among  mankind,  by  means  of  this  work.  But  the  fact 
was  ihr  otherwise.  The  crime  is  chargeable  only  on  the  Franciscans ;  as  is  evi* 
dent  ftom  the  remains  of  the  book  itself:  yet  not  on  all  the  Franciscans^  as  justice 
reouires  us  to  state,  but  only  on  that  class  of  them,  who  are  called  the  Spintuals: 
indeed,  it  is  perhaps  not  chargeable  on  all  of  these,  but  only  on  that  portion  of 
them  who  believeo  in  the  prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim. 

After  these  remarks,  it  will  be  more  easy  to  understand  correctly,  what  the  fol- 
lowing writers  tell  us  concerning  the  Everlasting  Gospel ;  namely,  Jo.  Andr, 
Sekmidf  in  bis  Diss,  on  this  subject,  Helmst.  1700.  4to.  Jac.  Usher ^  de  Succes- 
•ione  ecclesiarum  Occidentis,  cap.  ix.  §  20.  p.  337.  Goes.  Egasse  de  Bmdmf, 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  ^202  &c.  JValalis  Alexander,  Historia  eccles. 
Saecul.  xiii.  Artie,  iv.  p.  9.  and  many  others.  This  book  is  not  a  monument  of 
the  pride  and  insolence  of  oA  the  mendicant  orders,  as  most  writers  have  suppo« 
sed ;  but  of  the  impious  folly  of  a  part,  and  a  very  small  part,  of  the  Franciscan 
family. 

(72)  See  Chdielmus  de  S.  Amore,  de  periculis  novissimor.  temporum,  p.  38^ 
39.  who  tells  us,  that  this  book  was  first  published,  in  the  jear  12o4 ;  but  that 
the  opinions  contained  in  it  had  originated  50  years  before,  i.e.  AD.  1200.  Co- 
pious extractsfrom  the  book  are  given  by  several  of  the  ancient  writers.  See  Uermi 
Comeri  Chronicon ;  in  Eehard  s  Corpus Histor.  medii  acvi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  850.  The 
Cbronicon  Egmondanum ;  in  Anion.  MaUhaei  Analecta  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p. 
517.  Rieobaldus;  in  Ei hard's  Corpus  ^.  Tom.  i.  p.  1215.  and  others.  Yet 
among  these  extracts,  there  is  much  discrepancy;  which  originated,  I  suppose^ 
from  some  writer's  quoting  from  the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Joachim,  while  others 
quoted  from  friar  GerhsrtTs  Introduction  to  it,  without  discriminating  between 
the  two  works. 

(73)  See  BauUy^s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  299  (tc.  Jcrdani  Chron' 
icon  ;  in  Muratoris  Antiquitt.  Ital.  Tom.  iv.  p.  996. 
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ly  wrong,  add  requiring  what  is  beyond  the  powers  of  human  na- 
ture :  but,  at  the  solicitation  of  those  attached  to  the  primitive 
strictness,  JVicolaus  III,  resisted  the  measures  of  these  innova- 
tors, and  published,  in  li79,  the  famous  constitution,  by  which 
he  not  only  confirmed  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  but  interpreted  it 
in  the  most  particular  manner.(74)  In  this  constitution  he  en- 
joined upon  the  Friars,  as  their  rule  demanded,  an  expropriation 
or  renunciation  of  all  right  of  property  or  ownership ;  but  allow- 
ed them  the  simple  use  of  things  necessary,  the  retention,  not 
the  property  ;  and  ordained,  that  the  dominion  of  these  necessa- 
ries, houses,  books,  and  other  furniture,  should  belong,  as  Inno- 
cent IV,  had  decided,  to  the  church  of  Rome.  In  the  conclusion, 
be  severely  prohibited  all  private  expositions  of  his  law,  lest  it 
should  afford  new  grounds  of  contention ;  reserving  the  right  of 
interpreting  it,  exclusively,  to  the  Roman  pontifis.(75) 

^  36.  This  constitution  of  JVicolaus  did  not  satisfy  the  Zealous , 
or  the  Spirituals,  who  were  considerably  numerous,  particularly  in 
Italy  and  France,and  especially  in  the  province  of  Narbonne.  Those 
in  Italy  made  no  disturbance ;  but  those  in  France,  and  particularly 
in  Narbonne,  being  of  a  warmer  and  more  excitable  temperament, 
and  led  on  by  Peter  John  Oliva,  openly  testified  their  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  again  produced  violent  contentions. (76)  This  Peter, 
famed  for  his  writings,  his  opinions,  and  his  sufferings,  was  in 
high  estimation  for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  therefore  had  nu- 
merous followers ;  and  he  really  inculcated  many  things  wisely 
and  well.  In  particular,  he  censured  with  great  freedom  the  cor- 
ruptions and  defects  of  the  Romish  religion.  This  he  did  both 
in  his  other  writings,  and  particularly  in  his  Postilla  or  Commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse ;  in  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  that  whore  of  Babylon,  that  John 
saw  in  vision.  Yet  he  was  at  the  same  time  most  profoundly  su- 
perstitious, and  contaminated  with  a  large  part  of  those  opinions, 
which  the  Spirituals  pretended  to  have  learned  from  the  abbot 
Joachim*;  and  he  had  an  impious  veneration  for  St.  Francis,  who, 
he  maintained,  was  wholly  conformed  to  Christ  (totum  Christo 
configuratum).(77)  In  the  great  dispute  respecting  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  he  seemed  to  be  of  neither  party  :  for  he  conceded 
to  the  brethren  the  beggarly  use  of  things  necessary  ;  (pauperem 

(74)  Some  contend,  that  this  constitution  was  promalgad  by  JVicolaus  IV.  but 
they  are  confuted  by  Waddin^y  Annales  Minoram,  Tom.  v.  p.  73. 

(75)  This  celebrated  constitution  is  inserted  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonicl,  Lib. 
▼i.  Decretal.  [Lib.  ▼.]  Tit.  zii.  c.  p.  3. 1028.  ed.  Boehmer :  and  is  commonly  designa- 
ted by  its  first  word :  ETciit. 

(76)  He  is  also  called ,  in  ancient  writers,  Peter  of  Beziers  (Biterrensis),  be- 
cause he  lived  long,  and  was  a  teacher,  in  the  monastery  of  Beziers.  I^me- 
times  also,  ho  is  called,  from  his  native  place,  Peter  of  Serignam:  for  be  was 
born  in  the  castle  of  St.  Mary  at  Serignam  in  France.  I  note  these  circumstan- 
ces, because  some  have  made  three  persons  out  of  this  individual. 

(77)  See  tho  Littera  Magistrorum  de  Postilla  fratris  P.  Joh.  Olivi ;  in  Baluze*s 
MiscelUnea^  Tom.  i.  p.  213.  and  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  v.  p.  51. 
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rerum  necessariarum  usum;)  and  wheo  several  times  summoned  be- 
fore his  superiors,  be  would  not  express  dissatisfaction  witli  the  in^ 
terpretation  of  JVicolaus  UI.  Yet  he  inclined  much  to  the  side 
of  the  more  strict,  or  the  Spirituals^  who  would  not  allow  even 
the  order  collectively,  to  possess  any  property;  and  he  contended, 
that  such  as  held  these  views  were  to  be  esteemed  and  loved,  ra- 
ther than  persecuted»(78)  And  he  is  therefore  regarded  as  the 
leader  and  head  of  all  those  among  the  Franciscans,  who  main- 
tamed  these  contests  with  the  pontiffs  respecting  the  expropriation 
required  by  St.  Francis. (19) 

§  37.  Relying  on  the  mfluence  of  this  man,  wliom  the  "multi- 
tude accounted  a  prophet  of  God,  and  a  most  holy  man,  the  Spi- 
ritucds  resolutely  assailed  the  opposite  party :  but  the  prudence 
of  the  generals  of  the  order,  for  a  time,  so  held  their  passions  in 
check,  that  neither  party  could  overcome  the  other.  Such  pru- 
dence, however,  was  not  in  Matthew  Aquaspartanus,  who  was 
made  general  of  the  order  in  the  year  1287.  He  suffered  the 
ancient  discipline  to  become  prostrate,  and  even  the  appearance 
of  poverty  to  become  extinct.  Hence  there  arose,  first  in  the 
marquisate  of  Ancona  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  France,  and  in 
other  countries,  great  commotions  among  the  Spirituals,  both  the 
more  moderate  and  the  more  rigid ;  and  Matthew,  after  laboring 
in  vain  to  quell  these  commotions,  by  imprisonments,  and  penal- 
ties, at  length,  in  the  year  1289,  resigned  his  ofiice.(80)  His 
successor,  Raymund  Gaufredi,  endeavored  to  restore  peace,  by 
recalling  the  exiles,  liberating  the  imprisoned,  and  banishing  a 
few  of  tfie  more  untractable  into  Armenia.  But  tlie  evil  had  now 
become  too  inveterate  to  be  easily  cured.  For  the  more  lax  cen- 
sured the  tenderness  and  kindness  of  the  general  towards  the 
Spirituals  ;  nor  did  they  cease  to  persecute  him,  till,  under  JBo- 
nt/ace  VIII,  they  got  him  deposed.  At  the  same  time,  the  Spirit- 
uals, especially  in  France,  seceded  from  the  rest ;  and  openly 
condemned  the  interpretation  of  their  rule  by  JVicolaus  III. 
Hence,  from  the  year  1290  onwards,  the  prospect  was  open  se- 
dition and  schism.(81) 

(78)  His  sentitnents  may  be  learned,  beat  of  all,  from  his  last  discoarse,  in  Btm- 
lay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  535.  and  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum, 
Tom.  V.  p.  378. 

(79)  See,  concerning  this  celebrated  man,  who  died  AD.  1297,  in  addition  to 
the  common  Writers,  {Rayriald,  J^ai.  Alexandjer,  Oudin,  and  others,)  St^hen  Ba- 
luze's  Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  213.  and  his  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
752  &c.  Charles  Plessis  d'  Argentre's  Collectio  judiciorum  de  novis  eccle^.  er- 
roribus,  Tom.  i.  p.  226  &c.  Luc.  Wadding's  Annales  MinorumjTom.  v.  p.  108, 
121, 140.  ^6.  and  especially  p.  378,  where  he  labors  with  all  his  might,  though 
with  little,  success,  to  excuse  and  justify  the  man.     Boulay's  Historia  Acad,  ra- 


the  year  1325.     See  RamuUd's  Annates,  ad  ann.  1325.  $  20. 

(80)  See  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  v.  p.  210, 211,  235. 

(81)  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  v.  p.  108, 121, 140,  and  especially,  p. 
235,236. 
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#  ^  38.  Some  of  the  Italian  SpiriiuaUj  in  the  year  1^4,  asked 
permission  of  the  pontiff  Codestine  V,  to  form  themselves  uito  a 
distinct  community,  which  might  live  in  that  real  poverty,  abso- 
lutely void  of  all  possessions  and  all  property,  which  Si.  Francis 
had  prescribed  to  his  followers :  and  the  indulgent  pontiff,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  poverty,  readily  granted  their  request  j 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  this  new  fraternity,  friar  Uberatus^  a 
man  of  a  most  austere  life.(82)  But  as  Codestine^  soon  after, 
resigned  the  pontificate,  his  successor  Boniface  VIII,  who  re- 
scinded all  the  acts  of  Coehstine^  suppressed  this  new  order, 
which  had  assumed  the  name  of  Coelestine  Eremites  of  St. 
Francisi.{83)  The  more  lax  Franciscans,  therefore,  now  perse- 
cuted this  class,  with  great  severity,  and  accused  them,  among 
other  things,  of  Manichaeism.  Hence  many  of  them  emigrated, 
first  to  Achaia,  and  afterwards  from  thence  to  a  small  island  ;  in 
order  there  to  lead  that  miserable  kind  of  life,  which  they  regard*- 
ed  as  the  most  holy.  But  the  fury  of  their  brethren  still  pursued 
them  in  their  exile.  Those  who  remained  in  Italy,  in  spite  of 
Boniface  Ylll,  continued  to  live  according  to  their  favorite  rules; 
and  they  gathered  associations  of  their  order,  first  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  then  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  the  Mi- 
lanese territory.  FronL  Italy,  they  at  length  spread  themselves 
over  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  ;  and  quite  down  to  the  refor- 
mation by  huther^  they  were  involved  in  the  hottest  warfare  with 
the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  vast  numbers  of  them  perished 
miserably  in  the  flames,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Inquisition.{S4) 

(82)   Waddings  Annales,  Tom.  v.  p.  324,  338  &c. 

(d3)  Wadding's  Anaaliis,  Tom.   v».  p.  1  f-      **•' 
Ui.  i*.  [ed.  Luxemb.  1741.  Tom.  ix.l  p.  108. 

(64)  In  what  I  here  state,  and  also  in  whi 
ject,  I  can  not  name  any  writers  whom  I  have  followed.  For  this  part  of  the 
eliurch  hivtory  of  the  middle  nges,  lias  not  been  accurately  and  faithfaliy  deline- 
ated ;  altbouffh  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  planed  in  a  clearer  light,  for  it  exhibits 
great  examples ;  and  these  rebellious  Franciscans,  though  superstitious,  hold  a 
dielinguished  rank  among  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  reformation  in 
Europe,  and  instilled  into  the  people  a  hatred  of  the  church  of  Rome.  RaynaJd^ 
BTMviuSy  and  SpondanWj  in  their  Annals,  and  Eymericus,  in  his  Directorium  In- 
quisitorum,  JS'atalis  Alexander,  and  others,  all  treat  of  these  subjects;  which  are 
of  greater  importance  than  most  persons  are  aware;  but  they  do  not  treat  them 
properly,  fully,  and  distinctly.  And  as  the  Protestant  historians  all  borrow  fiom 
these,  it  is  not  strange,  that  they  also  are  defective.  Waddinffj  though  an  inde- 
fatigable writer,  yet  while  handling  these  subjects,  proceeS  like  one  treading 
upon  coals  of  fire  concealed  under  ashes,  he  obscures,  suppresses,  dissembles, 
excuses,  concedes,  and  doubts.  For  he  was  favorably  disposed  towards  the 
more  rigid  Franciscans ;  yet  he  dared  not  openly  say,  that  they  were  injuriously 
treated  by  the  pontiffs,  tie  saw,  that  the  Romish  church  was  shaken  by  these 
his  friends,  and  tliat  the  majesty  of  the  pontiffs  was  seriously  injured  and  de- 
pressed by  them ;  but  he  is  extremely  cautious  not  to  let  this  appear  too  clearly 
to  his  readers.  I  could  not,  therefore,  follow  any  writer  throughout,  as  my  guide. 
But  I  have  access  to  various  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  I  afso  have 
in  my  hands  not  a  few  documents  that  were  never  published,  namely,  diplomas 
of  the  pontiffs  and  temporal  sovereigns.  Acts  of  the  Inquisition,  and  others ; 
from  which,  every  thing  1  shall  say  may  be  fully  substantiated.  And  if  God 
shall  spare  my  life,  these  documents  may  perhaps  come  before  the  public.  [This 
has  not  taken  place  :  and  it  is  desirable,  that  those  who  have  these  documeots 
in  their  possession,  should  not  withhold  them  from  the  world.    SdU.] 


(^)  Wadding's  Annales,  Tom.   vi.  p.  1  &c.     Bullarium  Magnum,  Continu. 
i.  i*.  [ed.  Luxemb.  1741.  Tom.  ix.l  p.  108. 
(64)  In  what  I  here  state,  and  also  in  what  I  am  about  to  state,  on  this  sub- 
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^  39.  At  this  time  therefore,  or  near  the  close  of  this  century, 
originated  in  Italy  the  Fratricelli  and  Bizoehij  parties  that  in  Ger- 
many and  France  were  denominated  Beguards  ;  and  which,  first, 
Bonifcu^e  VIII,(85)  and  afterwards  other  pontiffs,  condemned, 
and  wished  to  see  persecuted  by  the  Inquisition,  and  extermi- 
nated in  every  possible  way.  The  Fratrtcellij  who  also  called 
themselves,  in  Latin,  Fratres  parvi,  (Little  Brethren,^  or  Fra- 
terculi  de  paupere  vita,  (Little  brothers  of  the  poor  life,)  were 
Franciscan  monks,  but  detached  from  the  great  family  of  Fran- 
ciscans ;  who  wished  to  observe  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
their  founder  St.  Francis,  more  perfectly  than  the  others,  and 
therefore  possessed  no  property,  either  individually  or  collective- 
ly, but  obtained  their  necessary  food  from  day  to  day  by  beg- 
ging.(86)  For  they  said,  that  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  had 
neither  individual  nor  common  property ;  and  that  the  Franciscans 
were  ordered  by  their  founder  to  imitate  them.  They  likewise, 
after  the  example  of  St.  Francis,  wore  tattered,  shabby,  and 
sordid  garments :  they  declaimed  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffi  and  bishops:  they 
predicted  a  reformation  and  purification  of  the  church,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  genuine  dis- 
ciples of  St,  Francis :  in  short,  they  assented  to  nearly  all  tlie 
opinions,  which  were  circulated  as  coming  from  the  abbot  Joa-- 
ehim.  They  extolled  Coelestine  Y,  as  the  legal  founder  of  their 
sect ;  but  Boniface,  and  the  succeeding  pontics,  who  opposed 
the  Fratricelli,  they  denied  to  be  true  pontiffs.  (87) 

(85^  Seo  Jo.  TrithemiuSt  Annales  Hirsaugiensefl,  Tom.  ii.  p.  74.  Yet  thi« 
urnter  is  fiiaJty  in  many  particulars,  and  deserves  no  credit  in  what  he  says  of 
the  ori^n  ana  the  opinions  uf  the  Fratricelli.  Ho  every  where  confounds,  in- 
discrimmatelv,  the  sects  of  this  period.  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom. 
iii.  p.  541.  where  may  be  seen  the  decree  of  BcntfacB  viii,  against  the  Bixochi 
and  Begvardst  passed  AD.  1297.  Jordani  Chronicon ;  in  MuratorVa  Antiquit. 
Italiae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  1020.  Add  also  the  common  writers ;  though  none  of  them 
is  free  from  errors. 

(86)  The  FrairiceUi  held  many  common  principles  with  the  Spirituals;  yet 
they  were  diverse  from  them.  The  Spirituals  did  not  renounce  communion 
with  the  other  Franciscans  from  whom  they  differed,  and  they  were  not  disposed 
to  form  a  new  sect :  but  the  FratricelU  would  have  nothin^j  to  do  with  the  groat 
family,  deriving  its  name  from  St.  Frannt;  and  they  appemted  for  themselves  a 
distinct  head  or  leader.  The  Spirituals  did  not  wholly  prohibit  the  Franciscan 
&mily  from  holding  property  in  common,  provided  they  were  not  the  legal  own- 
ers of  the  property  ;  but  the  FratrieeUi  would  not  allow  their  members,  either 
separately  or  collectively,  to  hold  any  property ;  and  they  observed  that  absolute 
poverty,  which  Francis  had  required  both  in  nis  Rule  and  in  his  last  Testament. 
Dome  other  particulars  are  omitted. 

(87)  The  accounts  given  of  the  FratrieelUy  by  both  the  ancients  and  the  mo- 
derns, and  even  b^  those  who  exhibit  most  accuracy  and  research,  are  more  con- 
fused and  contradictory,  than  can  well  be  imagined.  John  Tritkemius,  (Annales 
Hirsaugiens.  Tom.  ii.  p.  74.)  makes  them  to  be  the  progeny  of  TaneheUnuB;  and 
he  most  unsuitably  confounds  them  with  the  Catkari  and  other  sects  of  those 
times.  And  most  of  the  others  who  treat  of  the  FratricelU^  are  no  better  inform- 
ed than  he.  The  Franciscans  leave  no  stone  unturned,  in  order  to  evince,  that 
the  pestilent  sect  of  the  FratricelU  did  not  originate  from  their  Order.  Of  course, 
they  resolutely  deny,  that  the  FratricelU  professed  to  follow  the  Franciscan  rule ; 
and  they  maintain,  that  this  name  designated  a  confused  rabble  of  various  sorta 
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§  40.  As  the  great  Franciscan  family  had  its  associates  aod 
dependants,  who  observed  the  third  rule  prescribed  by  St,  Fran- 

of  persons,  of  different  religious  views,  wtiich  Hermann  Pongiluvus  of  Ferrara 
in  Italy,  first  collected  together,  near  the  close  of  the  century.  In  place  of  alt 
others,  may  be  consulted,  on  this  subject,  Lucas  Wadding j  Annates  Minonim, 
Tom.  vi.  p.  279  &c.  who  is  most  copious  in  wiping  this  disgrace  from  his  order. 
But  the  indefatigable  man  has  accomplished  nothing  by  all  his  efforts.  For  he 
himself  concedes,  and  also  proves,  by  unquestionable  authorities,  that  the  Fra- 
tricelli  did  profess,  and  did  in  practice  follow,  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis.  And  yet 
he  denies,  that  they  were  Franciscans ;  meaning,  however,  only  this,  that  tHey 
wore  not  siic/i  Franciscans,  as  those  were,  who  lived  in  subordination  to  the 

feneral  prefect  of  the  order,  and  who  admitted  the  exposition  of  the  rule  of  St. 
''rancisj  given  by  the  pontiffs.  He  therefore  proves,  only,  that  the  FratricelU 
were  Franciscans  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  great  family  of  the  order,  and 
who  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  authority  of  the  general  pre- 
fect ;  which  no  one  calls  in  question.  This  Hermann  (or  Jirmann,  as  he  is  con- 
stantly named  in  the  records  of  the  trials,)  Pongilupus,  whom  Wadding  witJi 
many'others,  lepresent  as  being  the  parent  of  the  Fratricelliy  lived  at  Ferrara,  in 
this  century,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  sanctity  ;  and  af\cr  his  death,  in 
1369,  be  was  magnificently  entombed  in  the  principal  church  of  Ferrara,  and 
was  long  held  by  all  for  a  distiimiished  saint,  whose  sanctity  God  had  demon- 
strated by  numerous  miracles,  but  as  the  Inquisitors  of  heretical  prarity  had 
long  been  suspicious  ofiiini,  because  he  led  that  austere  course  of  life,  pursued  by 
the  class  of  the  Cathari  denominated  the  Comfortedf  afler  his  death  they  made 
such  critical  enquiries  into  his  life,  that  ai\er  several  years  they  detected 
his  impieties.  Hence,  in  the  year  1300,  by  order  of  jR<»i//>/c«  VHI,  his  bones 
wore  burnt,  his  tomb  demolished,  and  an  end  put  to  the  extravagant  reverence 
of  the  people  for  Pongilujms.  The  records  of  this  judicial  process  were  first 
published  by  Lewis  ArU.  Muratorij  in  his  Antiquitates  Italicae  medii  aevi,  Tom. 
V.  p.  93 — 147.  From  these  ample  records  it  is  most  manifest,  that  all  tliose 
laamed  men  are  mistaken,  who  represent  Armann  Pongilupus  as  the  parent  of 
the  FratricelH.  He  had  no  concern  with  them  whatever :  nay,  he  was  dead, 
some  time  before  this  sect  arose.  On  the  contrary,  this  celebrated  man  was  one 
of  the  Cathari  or  Pauticians  or  Manichaeans,  and  of  that  branch  of  them  called 
BagnolistSy  from  the  town  Bagnolo  in  Languedoc.  Some  of  the  moderns  have 
correctly  understood  this  point,  that  the  FratriceUi  were  a  more  rigid  sort  of 
Franciscans ;  but  they  have  erred  in  supposing  them  to  differ  from  the  Bejputrds 
or  BeguinSf  in  nothing  but  their  name.  See  Phil.  Limboreh,  Historia  Jnquisi- 
tionis,  Lib.  i.  c.  xix.  p.  69.  who  shows  himself  not  well  acquainted  with  these 
affairs.  Stephen  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Tom,  i.  p.  195.  and  in  his  Vitae  Pontiff. 
Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  509.  Isaac  de  Beausobre^  Diss,  sur  les  Adamites ;  sub- 
joined to  his  History  of  the  Hussite  war,  p.  380.  And  even  Wadding  is  not  op- 
posed to  this  opinion.  See  his  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  v.  p.  376.  But  the  Fra- 
triedU  certainly  did  differ,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  from  tlie  Beguards,  not 
only  in  their  opinions,  but  also  in  their  practice  and  mode  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  numerous  mistakes  made  in  the  history  of  the  Fra- 
triedlif  undoubtedly  was,  the  ambiguity  of  the  name.  Fratricellus  or  Frater- 
cuius  (Little  Brother)  was  a  term  of  reproach,  among  the  Italians  of  that 
age,  which  they  applied  to  any  one  that  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  monk, 
and  in  his  dress,  demeanor,  and  habits,  made  a  considerable  show  of  piety  or  ho- 
linessi  yet  did  not  belong  to  any  of  the  approved  monastic  sects.  See  Jo,  VUla- 
nif  Istoria  Fiorentiue,  Lib.  viii.  c.  84.  p.  423.  Imola  on  Dant^ ;  in  Muratorts 
Antiq.  Ital.  Tom.  i.  p.  1121.  As  there  were  in  those  times  many  such  persons 
Btrolbng  the  country,  though  differing  much  in  their  mode  of  life  and  opinions, 
this  tenn  was  of  course  apjplied  to  persons  of  various  descriptions  and  characters. 
Thus  the  Cathari^  the  Waldenses,  the  jSpostoUy  and  many  other  sects,  who 
broached  new  doctrines,  were  commonly  branded  with  this  epithet ; — and  for- 
eign writers,  not  aware  of  this  fact,  thought  they  discovered,  sometimes  in  one 
^t,  and  sometimes  in  another,  those  noted  FratsscuU  who  gave  the  pontiffs  so 
much  trouble.  But  this  term  FratriceUi  or  Frateradi,  when  applied  to  those 
stricter  Franciscans,  who  aimed  to  observe  the  rule  of  their  roaster  perfectly, 
bad  not  its  vulgar  import,  and  was  not  a  term  of  reproach  or  a  nick-name,  but 
an  honorable  appellation,  which  these  devotees  of  the  severest  poverty,  coveted 
and  preferred  before  all  other  names.     PratrieeUuSy  is  the  same  as  pi^ercuhts, 
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cis,  and  who  were  usually  called  Teriiarii  ;(88)  so  also  the  sect 
of  the  Fratricelli^  which  wished  to  be  thought  the  genuine  fra- 
ternity of  St.  Francis^  had  numerous  Tertiarii  of  its  own.  These 
were  called,  in  Italy,  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti;  in  France,  Begui^ 
ni  ;  and  in  Germany,  Beghardij  by  which  name  alt  the  Teriia" 
rii  were  commonly  designated. (89)     These  differed   from  the 

or  Little  Brother;  and  this  is  equivalent  to  Prater  Minor.  And  every  body 
knows,  that  the  Franciscans  chose  to  be  called  Fratres  Minores  ;  as  expreflsiva 
of  their  humility  and  modesty.  These  well  meaning  people,  therefore,  did  not 
assume  a  new  name ;  but  only  applied  to  themselves  the  ancient  name  of  theif 
order,  in  the  form  it  took  in  the  Italian  language :  for  those  who  are,  in  Latin, 
called  Fratres  Minores,  are  in  Italian,  called  Fratricelli.  Of  the  many  prooft 
which  are  at  hand,  I  will  subjoin  one  only  ;  namely,  a  passage  from  WiiUam  ds 
Thoeo,  in  his  life  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  Martii, 
cap.  ii.  §  21.  p.  666.  Destruxit  (ss.  St.  Thomas,)  et  tertium  pestiferum  pravita- 
tis  errorem — cujus  sectatores  simul  et  inventores  se  nominant  Fralerculos  de  vita 
paupare,  ut  etiam  sub  hoc  humilitatis  sopbistico  nomine  simplicium  corda  aedu- 
c»int — Contra  quem  errorem  pestiferum  Johannes  Papa  xxii,  mirandam  edidil 
decretalem. 

And  this  very  decretal  otJohn  XXI,  which  Thoco  calls  admirahle,  to  mention 
no  other  proofs,  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that  what  I  have  here  said  of  the  Fratri- 
cdU  is  accordant  with  truth.  It  is  extant  in  the  Extravagantes  of  John  XXII. 
[Tit.  vii.  cap.  i.  TV.]  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1112.  ed,  Boehmer. 
The  pontiff  says :  Nonnulli  protanae  mullitudinis  viri,  qui  vulgariter  Fratricellif 
seu  Fratres  depaupere  vita,  Bizochi f  sive  Beguini  nnncupantur,  in  partibus  Italiae 
in  insula  Siciliae — publico  mendicare  solent.  These  FratricelUy  he  then  divides 
iiiXOTnoitks  and  Tertiarii ;  or,  what  is  the  same,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  into  the 
FraiticeUi  and  the  Beguini.  Of  the  proper  Fratricelli,  he  thus  speaks:  Plurimi 
eorum  re^Iam,  seu  ordinem  Fratrum  Minorum — se  profited  ad  literam  conser^ 
vare  connngunt — praetendentes  se  a  sanctae  memoriae  Coelestino  Papa  quintOj 
praedecessore  nostro,  hujus  status  seu  vitae  privilegium  habuisse.  Quod  tamen, 
etsi  ostenderent,  son  valeret,  cum  Bontfaeius  Papa  octavus  ex  certis  caussis  ratio^ 
nabilibus  omnia  ab  ipso  Coelestino  concessa — rinbqs  penitus  evacuaverit. — What 
could  be  more  explicit  and  clear  ? — The  pontiff  then  proceeds  to  the  other  portion 
of  these  people,  who  were  called  Bizochif  or  Begmm :  Nonnulli  etiam  ex  ipsis 
esserentes  se  esse  de  tertio  ordine  heati  Franc^ci  Poenitentium  vocato^  praedic- 
Cum  statum  et  ritum  eorum  sub  volamine  talis  nominis  satagunt  palliare 

(88;  Besides  bis  two  rules,  both  verv  strict  and  austere,  the  one  for  the  Friars 
Minors  [or  Minorites],  and  the  other  for  the  Poor  Sisters,  called  ClarissianSj  from 
St.  Clara,  [the  first  abbess,  among  the  Franciscans,]  St.  Francis  also  prescribed  a 
third  rule,  more  easy  to  be  observed,  for  such  as  wished  to  connect  themselves  ia 
some  sort  with  his  order,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  it,  and  yet  were  not  disposed 
to  forsake  all  worldly  business,  and  to  relinquish  all  their  property.  This  rule 
required  only  certain  pious  observances,  such  as  fasts,  prayers,  continence,  acoarse 
and  cheap  cu-ess,  gravity  of  manners,  &c.  but  did  not  prohibit  private  property, 
marriage,  public  offices,  and  worldly  occupations.  This  third  rtde  of  St.  Francis, 
is  treated  of  by  all  the  writers  on  the  FVanciscan  order;  and  eapecialljr,  by  Lmcos 
Wadding,  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  7  &c.  and  by  Helyot,  Histoire  des  Or- 
dres,  Tom.  vii.  p.  214.  Those  who  professed  this  third  rule,  were  called  Fratres 
de  poenitentia  [Penitentiary  Brethren]  ;  sometimes  also,  Fratres  de  tacco,  on  ac- 
count of  the  meanness  of  their  dress;  but  more  commonly  Tertiarii  [Tertiaries]. 
This  institution  of  St.  Francis  was  copied  by  other  orders  of  monks  in  the  Romish 
church,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  its  advantages.  And  hence,  mostof  the  orders^ 
at  the  present  day,  have  their  Tertiarii. 

(89)  The  Tertiarii  connected  with  those  rigid  Franciscans  who  were  distin- 
guished by  the  title  oT  Fratricelli,  sprung  up  in  the  marquisate  of  Ancona,  and  ia 
the  neighnoring  regions,  in  the  year  12%  or  1297,  and  were  called,  BixocAt;  as 
we  learn  from  the  bull  of  Boniface  VIII,  a^inst  them,  drawn  up  in  1297,  and 
which  is  published  by  Botday,  in  his  Historia  Acad.Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.441.  John 
XXII,  mentions  the  same  appellation,  in  his  bull  quoted  in  apreceding  note.  See 
also  C.  du  Fresne,  Glossar.  Latinit.  mediae,  Tom.  i.  p.  II80,  who  observes,  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  Bizocho,  in  French  Besace,  on  account  of  the  wallet  or 
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Fratricellif  not  in  their  opinions,  but  only  in  their  mode  of  life. 
The  Fratricelli  were  real  monks,  living  uoder  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis  ;  but  the  Bizochi  or  Beguini  lived  m  the  manner  of  oth- 

bag  which  these  mendicants  used  to  carry-  [No :  he  says.  Some  have  soppoaed 
it  so  derived ;  bat  he  thinks,  they  were  called  Bizochi  ana  Bieehini,  from  the  gram 
color  of  their  garments ;  for  from  the  Italian  Ing^,  he  says,  is  derived  the  French 
biSf  gnVf  or  ash-colored.  TV.]  The  name  Bocasotus,  or  (as  it  is  written  in  Bou- 
lay*t  tfistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.510,)  Vocasotus^  is  undoubtedly  of  the  same 
ongin  and  import.  It  occurs  in  Jardanus;  irom  whom  a  signal  passage  will 
hereiufter  be  quoted.  The  names  Beghardi  and  Beguini,  by  which  this  iMrt  of 
people  were  called  in  France  and  Italy,  are  very  notorious  in  the  church  history 
cyf  tno  middle  ages.  But  what  both  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  state,  concern- 
in^  the  persons  who  bore  these  appellations,  is  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that 
it  If  not  strange,  we  should  find  no  part  of  the  religious  history  of  this  period  in- 
yolved  in  more  «>bscarily  and  uncertainty,  than  that  of  the  Begharai  and  Sis- 
gmini.  I  will  therefore  dispel  this  obscurity,  as  far  as  1  am  able,  and  expose  the 
origin  of  these  sects. 

The  words  Begkardtts  or  BeggeharduSj  and  BegitUa;  and  also  Beghiiuuwiod 
Beghina,  diifor  only  in  orthography,  and  are  all  of  the  same  import.  The  Ger- 
mans and  the  Dutch  say  Beghard  and  BeguUe  ;  which  are  the  forms  most  uaed 
in  the  ancient  German  language.  But  the  French  subslituied  the  Latin  in  stead 
of  the  German  orthography,  and  pronounced  Beghinus  and  Beghina,  after  the 
Roman  manner.  Thus,  tho^e  who  in  Germany  and  Holland  were  called  Beg^ 
hardi  and  BegtOtae,  were  in  France  and  Italy  called  Beghim  and  Begvinae :  yet 
the  Latin  form  was  gradually  preferred  before  the  German,  even  by  ue  Germans 
and  the  Dutch;  for  which,  very  probable  reasons  might  be  assigned,  if  this  were 
the  proper  place.  [It  probabty  arose  from  the  fact,  that  such  as  wrote  on  the 
■ubiect,  were  priests,  and  retained  the  orthography  that  was  adopted  in  the  papal 
bulls.  SleM.]  Concerning  the  derivation  and  the  import  of  these  names,  there 
are  many  opinions,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  and  to  refute.  1  bava 
done  this  in  another  place  :  for  I  have  commenced  and  nearly  completed  an  ex- 
tensive and  copious  work,  concerning  the  Beghardi  and  Beghinae;  in  which  I 
have  carefully  investigated  the  history  of  all  the  sects,  to  which  tliese  names  were 
applied,  axamining  numerous  monuments,  a  great  part  of  which  were  never  pab- 
hsned;  and  I  have  detected  very  many  mistakes  of  learned  men,  in  this  part  of 
ehurch  history.  In  this  place,  therefore,  disregarding  the  various  conjectures  aad 
opinions  of  others,  I  wfll  briefly  state  the  true  origin  and  signification  of  theee 
terms.  Beyond  all  controversy,  they  are  derived  from  tlie  old  German  word 
beggenf  oroeggeren,  [in  English,  to  heg.  TV.]  which  we  now  pronounce  in  a 
•otmr  mtiDuer,  oegehren.  It  sisnifies  to  beg  for  any  thing,  earnettly  and  heartily. 
The  syllable  hard,  which  is  a  frequent  termination  of  German  words,  being  sub- 
joined to  this,  produces  the  name  Beggtluird,  which  denotes  a  person  who  begs 
often  and  importunately.  And  as  none  ask  and  importune  more  frequently  and 
earnestly  than  the  mendicants  do  ;  hence,  in  the  lan^iage  of  the  old  Germans,  a 
Beghard  is  a  mendicant,  [or  beggar^  which  word  still  exists  in  the  lan|aage  of 
the  Gnglish.  Beghvjtta,  is  a  female  who  gets  her  living  by  begging.  Christianity 
being  introduced  mto  Germany,  the  word  6e^^cn  or  beggeren  was  applied  to  reli- 

S too,  and  denoted  that  duty,  which  is  enjoined  upon  christians,  namely,  to  offer 
evout  and  fervent  prayer  to  God.  This  word  beggen,  thei-efore,  as  we  may  learn 
ftom  the  Gothic  or  Francic  version  of  the  IV  Gospels  by  Utphilas,  [in  which. 
bidjan  is,  to  pray  ;  and  bidagwa  is,  a  beggar.  TV.]  signifies  :  to  pray  eamestlif  ana 
dewntdjf  to  Uod.  This  application  of  the  word  coming  into  use,  a  man  distin- 
guishea  ftom  others  by  praying  much  and  fervently,  was  called  a  Beghard,or  one 
that  praya;  and  a  woman  constant  in  this  duty,  was  called  Begutta,  a  female  that 
prays.  And  as  those  who  pray  more  than  others,  make  a  display  of  unusual  piety, 
therefore  all  who  wished  to  ne  accounted  more  reli^ous  tlian  others,  were  usu- 
ally denominated  Beghardi  and  Beguttae;  that  is,  in  modem  phraseology, 
Praying  Brothers,  ^nd  Praying  Sisters, 

whoever  duly  considers  these  statements,  will  successfully  find  his  way, amidst 
the  many  difficulties  attending  the  history  of  the  Beghardi  and  Beghinas;  and 
he  will  see  whence  arose  such  a  multitude  of  Beghardi  and  Beghinae,  in  Europe, 
ftom  the  13th  century  onward ;  and  why  so  many  sects,  (more  than  30  might  be 
named,)  diftering  greatly  in  their  sentiments,  institutions,  and  practice,  wf  re  all 
called  by  these  names.    In  the  first  place,  Be^urdMS^  (or  Beggerty  at  it  was  com- 
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er  people,  except  in  regard  to  dress,  and  a  few  observances  pre- 
scribed for  this  class  of  persons  by  St.  Francis;  so  that  they 
were  mere  laics^  or  secular  brethren^  as  the  ecclesiastical  phrase 
is.(90)    These  Bizochi  moreover  were  divided  into  two  classes, 

monly  uttered,)  was  tke  term  among  the  Germans  for  an  importunate  beggar. 
Therefore  when  they  saw  persons,  under  the  pretence  of  piety  and  devouon, 
addictin|;  themselves  to  a  lire  of  poverty,  and  neglecting  all  manual  Ubor,  beg- 
^og  their  daily  bread,  they  called  them  all  by  the  common  name  of  Begkardi,  or 
if  females,  BegkuUae  ;  without  any  regard  to  the  sentiments  or  opinions,  by  which 
they  were  distinguished  from  each  other.  Those  called  Jlpostoiiy  were  be^rs  : 
the  more  rigid  Franciscans  were  beggars :  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  (of 
whom  we  shall  treat  hereaAer,)  were  beggars :  and  others  were  begmt.  Among 
these,  there  was  a  vast  diilerence;  yet  the  Germans  called  them  mi  Beghardif  on 
account  of  that  mendicity,  into  which  they  bad  thrown  themselves  :  nor  was 
this  strange;  for  this  their  common  charaeteristic  was  visible  tq  all  eyes;  while 
their  other  traits  of  character  were  not  so  easily  discerned. 

But  secondly,  the  term  Beghardf  in  ibis  century,  also  denoted  a  m&n  who  prayed 
very  much,  and  affected  uncommon  piety.  Thus  it  was  equivalent  to  the  modern 
term  Pietist  [among  the  <Z'?rmans].  Therefore  all  those  who  forsook  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  living,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  gravity  and  austerity  of  their 
manners,  were  designated  by  the  common  appellation  ol  Beg/tardi  or  Beguttae, 
or,  among  the  French,  Beguini  and  Begiunne.  Tliis  use  of  these  terms  was  at 
first  so  extensive,  (as  might  be  shown  by  many  examples,)  that  even  the  monks 
and  nuns  were  called  Begfuirdi  and  BeguUae.  But  afterwards,  their  application 
was  more  restricted  ;  and  they  weie  appropriated  to  those,  who  formed  an  inter- 
mediate class,  between  the  monks  and  common  citizens,  yet  resembled  the  for- 
mer in  their  habits  and  manners.  The  Tertiarii  therefore^  of  all  the  different 
orders,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  &c.  were  called  Beghardi,  as  is  abundantly 
attested :  for,  although  they  were  onl^  citizens,  yet  they  were  more  strict  in  their 
devotional  exercises  than  common  citizens.  The  Brother  Weavers,  the  Breth- 
ren of  St  Alexius,  the  followers  of  Gerhard  the  Great,  and  many  others,  in  short, 
all  who  exhibited  an  exterior  of  higher  sanctity  and  piety,  were  Beghardi  and 
Begvttaey  notwithstanding  they  obtamed  their  support  by  labor,  and  troubled  no 
one  by  their  begging. 

The  terms  Beghardi  and  Beguttae,  Beguini  and  Beguinae,  if  ^e  regard  them  in 
their  origin,  were  tiierefore  honorable  appellations;  and  they  were  used  as  such,  in 
works  ot  the  highest  respectability, in  that  age;  as  for  instance,  in  the  Testament 
of  St.  Lewis^  the  king  of  France.  But  gradually  these  words,  as  often  happens, 
changed  their  original  import,  and  became  terms  of  reproach  and  derision.  For, 
among  those  jnendiaint  monks,  and  among  those  professing  more  than  ordinary 
piety,  there  were  found  many,  whose  piety  was  childish  and  superstitious,  or  who 
were  crafty  impostors,  concealing  crimes  and  villanies  under  a  mask  of  piety,  or 
who  united  with  their  pietycorrupt  doctrines  which  were  contrarjr  to  the  prevail- 
ing religion  of  the  age.  These  characters  caused  the  appellation  Beghard  or 
Begvin  to  become  dishonorable,  and  to  be  used  for  one  who  is  stupidly  or  anilely 
religious,  or  who  imposes  upon  mankind  by  a  show  of  piety  and  poverty,  or  who 
debases  his  piety  by  ||rievous  errors  in  doctrine.  The  term  Lollard  underwent  a 
BiVnilar  change  in  its  import,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

(90)  See  the  Acta  Inquisit.  Thoiosanae,  published  by  Ldmborch,  p.  296,  302, 
310,  313.  but  especially,  p.  307, 3129, 382, 389  &c.  Of  the  other  passages  illustra- 
tive of  the  history  of  the  PratricelU  and  Beguini,  I  will  subjoin  one  from  Jordan* s 
Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1294.  in  MuratorVs  Antiquitates  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iv.  p. 
1(XS0.  which  will  briefl^r  confirm 'nearly  all  i  have  said.  Petrus  de  Macerata  et 
Petnis  de  Forosempronio,  apostatae  fuerunt  ordinis  Minorum  et  haeretici.  His 
petentibus  eremitice  vivere,  ut  regulam  B.  Francisci  ad  litteram  servare  poetent. 
QLuibus  plurea  apostatae  adhaeserunt,  qui  statum  communitatis  damnabant  et  de- 
clarationes  regulae,  et  vocabant  se  Fraties  S.  Francisci,  (he  ought  to  have  said  : 
FratrieelloSf  or  parvos  fratres  de  paunere  vita,)  et  Saeculares  (these  were  the 
Tertiarii,  the  friends  and  associates  or  the  FratricdU,  but  who  continued  to  be 
seculars,  and  were  excluded  from  the  rank  of  Friars).  Saeculares  autem  voca- 
runt  Bizocios,  vel  FratriceUos,  vel  Bocasotos.  (Here  Jordan  errs,  in  saying  that 
the  saeculares  were  called  FratriceUos:  for  this  name  was  appropriated  to  the 
real  monks  of  St.  Francis,  and  did  not  belong  to  the  Tertiarii.     His  other  sUte- 
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the  perfect f  and  the  itnpeffect.  The  former  lived  by  begging, 
did  not  marry,  and  had  no  fixed  residence  :  while  the  latter  had 
permanent  places  of  abode,  married,  possessed  property,  and 
engaged  in  the  various  occupations  of  life,  like  other  citizens. (91) 
^41.  Totally  different  from  these  austere  Franciscan  Beguini 
and  Beguinae,  were  the  German  and  Belgic  BeguinaSy  who  did 
not  indeed  originate  in  tliis  century,  but  now  first  came  into  notice, 
and  in  a  short  time  became  immensely  numerous.(92)     Certain 

Eious  females,  including  both  widows  and  maidens,  in  order  to 
eep  themselves  pure  from  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  formed 
themselves  into  associations,  and  lived  in  appropriate  houses, 
amidst  exercises  of  devotion,  and  regular  manual  labor,  under  a 
directress ;  yet  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  marrying,  and 
of  withdrawing  from  the  association,  at  their  pleasure.  And  as 
all  females  who  made  pretensions  to  more  than  ordinary  piety, 
were  called  Beguttae  or  Beguinae,  that  is,  praying  Ladies  ;  so 
these  also  received  the  same  appellation. (93)     The  first  associa- 

ments  are  correct;  and  they  show,  that  these  more  rigid  adherents  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis,  were  divided  \i\\.o  two  classes ;  nwaieXy  Friar s,  and  Seculars;  and 
that  the  latter  were  called  Blzochi.)  li  dogmatizabant,  quod  nullus  summus 
PoDtifex  regulam  B.  Francisci  declarare  potuit.  Item,  quod  angelus  abstulit  a 
Nicolao  tertio  Papatus  auctoritatem. — Et  quod  ipsi  soli  sunt  in  via  Dei  et  vera 
ecclesia.  &c. 

(91)  This  distinction  appears  clearly,  from  comparing,  among  others,  several 
passages  in  the  Acta  Inquisit.  Tholosanae.    8ee  pa.  303,  310,  312,  313, 319,  ^£c. 

(92)  There  was  much  discussion  in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, respecting  the  origin  of  these  Beghardi  and  Beguinae^  of  which  I  have  given 
a  full  account,  m  a  work  not  yet  published,  de  Beguinis.  During  this  discussion, 
the  Beghinae  brought  forward  diplomas  or  written  documents,  of  the  moet  au- 
thentic and  unexceptionable  character,  from  which  it  appears,  that  there  were 
associations  of  Beguinae  in  the  Netherlands,  as  early  as  toe  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.  They  were  able  indeed  to  produce  but  three  such  documents,  the 
first  dated  AD.  1065,  the  second,  AD.  1129,  and  the  third  AD.  1151.  The 
whole  were  published  at  Vilvorden,  by  the  Beghinae  then  resident  there.  See 
Mbertus  Miraeus,  Opera  diptomatico-historica,  Tom.  ii.  cap.  26.  p.  948.  and 
Tom  iii.  p-  628.  ed.  nova.  Erydus  FuicanuSf  de  Beghinarum  apud  Belgas  in- 
stiluto  et  nomine  suflragio ;  which  tract,  with  another  of  the  same  PuUanus  on 
the  same  subject,  is  extant  in  Joatmh  Geldolph  a  Ryckel's  Vita  S.  Beggae  cum 
annotation 'bus,  p.  65,  227.  Douay  1631.  4to.  Hence,  while  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  those  are  in  error,  who  affirm  that  the  class  uf  females  that  are  still  caUed 
Beguinae  or  Beguttae^  first  appeared  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  ;  yet  the 
very  small  number  of  the  documents  and  testimonies,  puts  it  beyond  controver- 
sy, that  the  Beguinae  were  a  very  obscure  party,  i)reviously  to  the  13th  century; 
it  may  be,  that  they-  possessed  only  that  one  Beguinagium,  which  was  at  Vilver- 
den  in  Brabant. 

(93)  All  the  Beghardi  and  Beghinae  still  existing  in  the  Netherlands,  though 
existing  under  regulations  very  cTifierent  fiom  their  original  ones,  eagerly  main- 
tain, that  they  derived  their  name  and  their  institution,  in  the  seventh  century, 
from  St.  Begga J  duchess  of  Brabant,  and  daughter  uf  Pipin^  mayor  of  the  palace 
in  Austrasia ;  which  lad^,  they  of  course  revere  as  their  patroness,  and  regard 
as  a  kind  of  tutelary  divinity.  S<te  Jos.  Geld,  a  Ryckel,  Vita  S.  Beggae  cum  an- 
notat.  published  at  Douay  and  Louvain.  This  is  a  ponderous  volume ;  but  in 
other  respects,  a  slender  work,  and  stuffed  with  anile  fiibles.  Those  who  aie 
unfriendly  to  the  Beguini  and  Beguinae^  contend  that  they  derived  their  origin 
fi-om  Lambert  le  Begue,  a  priest  of  Liege,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  very  pious 
man.  See  Peter  Coens,  (a  learned  canon  of  Antwerp,)  in  his  Disquisitio  Histo- 
rica,  de  origine  Beghinarum  et  Beghinagiorum  in  Bclgio  ;  Louvain  1627.  12mo. 
than  whom,  no  one  has  more  learnedly  defended  this  opinion.    Both  these  opin- 
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tion  of  this  description,  was  formed  at  Nivelles,  in  Brabant,  AD. 
1226 ;  and  so  many  others  followed  soon  after,  tJiroiighout  France, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  that  from  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury onward,  there  was  scarcely  a  city  of  any  note,  which  had 
not  its  Beguinagiay  as  they  were  called,  or.  Vineyards^  as  such 
associations  were  sometimes  denominated,  borrowing  a  name  from 
the  book  of  Canticles.r94)  All  these  female  associations  did  not 
adopt  the  same  regulations  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them,  devoted 
the  time  that  was  not  occupied  in  prayer  and  other  religious  ex- 
ercises, to  various  kinds  of  labor,  and  especially  to  weaving. 
Such  of  them  as  were  really  indigent,  or  disabled,  or  sick,  sought 
relief  in  the  kindness  of  the  pious  and  benevolent. 

^  42.  This  female  institutioir  was  soon  after  imitated,  in  the 
Netherlands,  by  unmarried  men,  both  widowers  and' bachelors ; 
who  associated  and  lived  together  in  appropriate  houses,  praying 
and  laboring  unitedly,  under  a  director  or  chief,  yet  reserving  to 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  the  females,  the  liberty  of  re- 
turning at  any  time  to  their  former  mode  of  life,  if  they  pleas- 
ed. (9  6)  These  were  called,  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
age,  Jaeghards^  corruptly  pronounced  Bogards  by  the  Belgians ; 
and  by  some,  Lolhards  ;  and  in  France,  at  first,  Bons  Valets 
(boni  valeti),  or  Bons  Garcons  (boni  pueri),  and  afterwards 
BeguiTis^  and  also,  from  the  occupation  ol  most  of  them,  Brother 
Weavers  (Fratres  textores).  The  first  association  of  these  Beg- 
hards f  it  appears,  was  formed  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1228 ; 
and  it  continues  still  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  the  fraternity 
have  departed  widely  from  their  pristine  mode  of  life.  This  asso- 
ciation was  followed  by  many  others,  in  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France ;  yet  these  associations  of  Begkards  were  not 
so  numerous  as  those  of  the  Beghinae  [or  female  Beghards'].(96) 
The  Roman  pontiffs  never  formally  approved,  and  confirmed  with 
their  sanction,  these  associations  of  male  and  female  Beghards  : 

ioDs  have  many  and  distioguisbed  advocates,  but  none  that  are  good  authorities ; 
and  both  of  them  may  be  easily  confuted. 

(94)  See  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  ad  ann.  1243  and  1250,  p.  540,  696. 
Thomas  CantipratensiSj  in  Bono  universal!  de  apibus,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  51.  pa.  478. 
ed.  Colvener.  Peter  de  Herenifial,  in  his  unpublished  Annals;  an  important  ex- 
tract from  which,  is  exhibited  by  Jos.  Geld,  a  Ryckel,  in  his  notes  ad  Vitam  S. 
Beggae,  §  196.  p.  355  dec.  The  origin  and  establishment  of  the  Beguina^iay 
founded  in  the  Netherlands,  during  this  and  the  following  century,  are  detailed 
at  great  length  by  Avh.  Miraeua,  in  his  Opera  historico-diplomatica )  by  Jo.  Bap' 
tist  Grannaye,  in  bis  Antiquitates  Bclgicae ;  by  Anton.  SanderuSf  in  his  Brabran- 
tia  et  Flandria  illustrata ;  and  by  other  historians  of  Belgian  affairs. 

(95)  Matth.  Paris,  Historia  major,  ad  ann.  1253.  p.  539,  540. 

(96)  See  RyckeVa  Vita  S.  Beggae,  p.  635.  Anton.  Sander's  Flandria  illustrata. 
Lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  136.  Jo.  Bapt.  Gramaye,  in  his  Antiq.  Flandriae,  and  esjie- 
ciallv,  in  Gandavo,  p.  22.  Aubert.  Miraeus,  Opera  diplomatico-histor.  Tom.  iii. 
c.  lo8.  p.  145.  and  in  several  other  places.  Hipp.  Heiyot,  Histoire  des  Ordres, 
Tom.  vii.  p.  248,  who,  however,  makes  many  mistakes.  Gerhard  ArUoniuSf  the 
Pater  Minister  (as  the  head  of  the  sect  is  called,)  of  the  Beghards  of  Antwerp, 
in  his  Epistola  ad  Ryckium  de  Beghardorum  origine  et  fatis  j  in  Ryckel*s  Vita  S. 
Beggae,  p.  489 ;  who  studiously  casts  obscurity  on  not  a  few  things,  in  order  to 
exalt  his  sect. 
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yet  they  tolerated  them  ;  and  often,  at  the  request  of  principal 
men  and  women,  protected  them  with  their  edicts  and  bulls  against 
the  violence  and  the  plots  of  their  enemies ;  of  whom  they  had 
not  a  few.  At  the  present  day,  most  of  the  houses  belonging  to 
both  the  sexes  of  Beghards,  are  either  destroyed,  or  converted 
toother  uses  :  yet  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  the  houses  of  female 
Beghards  are  sufficiently  numerous,  while  those  for  males  are  very, 
few. 

^  43.  It  remains,  that  we  briefly  notice  the  names  and  merits 
of  those  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  who  acquired  most 
fame  by  their  writings.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  following  are  the 
most  noted  :(97)  JVicetas  Aeominatusy  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  history,  and  a  Thesaurus  of  the  orthodox  faith  :(98)  Grer- 
manusj  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  of  whose  productions  there 
are  extant,  among  others,  a  tract  against  the  Latins,  and  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Greek  Liturgy  :(99)  Theodoms  Lascarisy  who 
has  left  us  several  tracts  on  different  topics  in  theology  ;  and  who 
also  wrote  against  the  Latins,  as  nearly  all  the  Greek  authors  did, 
this  being  a  subject,  to  which  their  genius  and  their  national  at- 
tachments both  prompted  them  :(iOO)  JVtcephorus  Blemmida^  one 
of  those  who  endeavored  to  produce  harmony  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  :(101)  Arseniusy  whose  Synopsis  of  the  Greek  eccle- 
siastical law  is  pretty  well  known :( 102)  George  Acropolitay 
known  as  the  author  of  a  history,  and  a  man  in  public  life  :(103) 
John  Beccusy  or  Veccua^  who  brought  himself  into  much  trouble, 

(97)  Concerning  them  all,  in  addition  to  the  writers  de  Scriptoiibiis  Eoclenas- 
ticis,  see  Jo.  ^Ih.  FaJbrici%tM'8  Bibliotheca  Chraeca. 

(98)  [See  above,  p.  340,  note  (I).     TV.] 

(99)  [He  was  called  Germanus  IT,  in  distinction  from  a  patriarch  of  tlie  8th 
centary.  He  was  a  nonk  of  the  Propontia,  created  patriarch  about  AD.  IS^ 
deposed  in  1240,  restored  a^ain,  and  died  in  1254.  His  exposition  of  the  litui^, 
sadly  interpolated,  was  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Auctuarium  Duce«- 
nam,  Tom.  ii ;  and  about  twelve  of  his  sermons  and  homilies,  with  seven  of  his 
epistles  and  decrees,  have  been  published  in  different  collections  of  ancient 
works,  by  Comb^y  GrUser,  Leo  Allot.  CoUHer^  Leundatrius  &c.     TV.] 

(100)  [Theodorus  LascariSf  was  born  at  Nice,  was  much  devoted  to  literature, 
became  emperor  AD.  1255,  waged  successibl  wars  against  the  Bulgarians  and 
others,  dunnji  three  years ;.  then  resigned  the  empire,  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died  AD.  1259,  aged  96.  Very  few  of  his  tracts  have  been  publish- 
ed.    TV.]  *^ 

(101)  rSee  above,  pa.  341.  note  (5).     TV.] 

(102)  l^seiuMSf  sumaroed  AutoriumUy  was  bom  at  Constantinople;  became  a 
monk  and  an  abbot  at  Nice ;  retired  from  office,  and  lived  at  mount  Athos ;  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  AD.  1255,  and  tutor 
to  Uuearis'  son,  at  his  fiither's  death,  AD.  1259;  resigned  the  patriarehate  soon 
after ;  resumed  the  office  in  1261 ;  opposed  and  excommunicated  the  emperor 
Mkhad^  who  had  put  out  the  eyes  of  Arsenius'  royal  pupil;  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  the  Proconnesus,  where  he  lived  in  exile  many  years.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  ascertained.  His  Synopsis  divinorum  Canonum,  written  while 
he  was  a  monk,  and  arranged  under  one  hundred  and  forty-one  Tituli,  is  in 
Juttell's  Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Greek  and  Latin,  Tom.  ii.  p.  749.  His  Testa- 
ment or  will,  was  published  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Cotelier,  Monumenta  Eccleaiae  Gr. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  168.     TV.] 

(103)  [See  above,  pa.  340,  note  (2).     TV.] 
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by  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Latios  with  more  warmtby  than 
the  zeal  of  most  Greeks  for  their  church,  would  tolerate  :?104) 
George  Metochita^{lOb)  and  Constaniine  JkfeZ»<emoto,(l06) 
who  expended  much  effi)rt,  without  effect,  to  unite  the  Greeki 
and  Latins:  George  PachymereSj  famed  for  his  Exposition  of 
Dionynus  the  father  of  the  mystics,  and  for  a  History  of  his  own 
times  :(107)  and  George  of  Uyprusy  who  acquired  more  fame  by 
his  invectives  against  the  Latins,  and  his  attacks  upon  John  Yec-* 
cus,  than  by  his  other  writings.(108) 

(104)  [Veccus  was  chartophylax  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
inan  of  genius  and  learning.  He  at  first  strenuously  opposed  the  Latins.  For 
this  the  emperor  Miehael  imprisoned  him,  with  others.  By  reading  the  writings 
of  J>rieephonts  Blemmida^  Veccus  was  converted  into  a  friend,  and  most  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Latins.  Michael  now  made  him  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
AD.  1274.  On  the  death  of  Michad,  AD.  1283,  fearing  the  nure  of  the  people,  he 
resigned  bis  office;  was  the  next  year  banished,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  exile.  His  writings,  in  aefence  of  the  Latins,  and  in  apology  for  his 
conduct,  are  numerous,  and  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by.  Leo  MLatius,  ia 
Graecia  Orthodoxa,  Tom.  i.  and  ii.  and  elsewhere.     TV.] 

(105)  [George  MetockUa  was  a  deacon  of  the  ereat  church  of  Constantinople, 
and  a  friend  and  associate  of  John  Veccus.  With  him  he  contended  in  bebalf  of 
the  Ijatins,  and  with  him  suffered  exile,  for  this  offence.  He  flourished  AD. 
127G;  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  His  writings,  all  in  defence  of  the 
Latins,  were  published  by  Leo  ^Uativs,  Graecia  Orthodoxa,  Tom.  ii.     TV.] 

(106^  [Constantine  Mmteniota  was  archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  under  John 
Veccus  ;  joined  with  Veccus  and  Metochita,  in  defending  the  cause  of  the  Latios ; 
and  passed  through  much  the  same  suffering.  He  died  in  exile,  in  Bitbynia. 
His  Tract  on  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  another  on  the  pro« 
cession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  AUatius^  Graecia  Ch*- 


thodoxA,Tom.  a.     TV.l 
.  (107)  [See  abore,  p.  340,  note.(3)     Tr.] 


(108)  XGeorge  of  Cyprus,  who  assumecT  the  name  of  Chregory^  was  born  aod 
educated  in  the  Latin  churchy  in  Cyprus.  At  the  ajre  of  20,  he  went  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  changed  his  sentiments ;  became  a  monk,  and  one  of  the  court  dor- 
gy;  was  created  patriarch,  AD.  1284.  opposed  and  persecuted  Veccu*;  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  office,  in  1229 :  retired  to  a  monastery ;  and  died  not  long 
afler.  He  wrote  largely  against  the  Latins,  and  in  conftitation  of  Veccus, 
His  efaief  works  are  his  Tomus  Orthodoxus,  or  Columns  Orthodoxiae,  and  Dis* 
courses  against  the  blasphemies  of  Veccut ;  still  remaining  in  manuscript. 

Besides  the  Greek  writers  enumerated  by  Dr.  Moshdmf  the  following  are  noti- 
ced by  Cave,  in  his  Historia  Litteraria,  Tom.  ii. 

JiTieolaus  Hydrentinus,  who  flourished  AD.  1201,  and  was  the  Greek  interpre- 
ter, in  all  the  negotiations  of  cardinal  Benedict,  both  at  Constantinople  and  in 
Greece,  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  yarious  tracts  against  the  Latins,  from  which  only  some  extracts  have 
been  published. 

Jificetas  Maroniae,  chartophylax  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  and 
then  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  who  flourished  AD.  1201.  He  wished  to  ef- 
fect a  union  of^the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ;  apd  wrote  six  books  on  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  Leo  JlUt- 
tins  has  published  some  extracts  from  the  work ;  adv,  Hottin^r.  cap.  19.  His 
Answers  to  the  questions  of  Basil,  are  extant,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  Jus  Gr. 
Rom.  Lib.  ▼.  m345. 

Manud  CantopnluSf  patriarch  of  Constantinople  about  AD.  1250,  wrote  some 
tracts  on  ecclesiastical  or  canon  law ;  which  Leunclavius  published,  Greek  and 
Latin,  in  his  Jus  Gr.  Rom.  Lib.  iii.  p.  238  &e. 

George  Moschampefj  chartophylax  of  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  who 
flourished  about  AD.  1276.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Latins,  and  wrote 
several  pieces  acainst  them ;  which  were  answered  by  John  Veccus.  Nothing  of 
his  has.oeen  puolished. 

Sinum,  born  in  Crete,  but  of  a  Constantinopolitan  fiimiiy,  is  supposed  by  Caee, 
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^  44.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  long  list ;  from  which  we  shall 
produce  those  only,  who  are  most  frequently  quoted.  Joachim^ 
abbot  of  Flora  in  Calabria,  was  perhap^  a  pious  man,  and  not 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  truth ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  small  parts,  of 
weak  judgment,  and  addicted  to  visionary  and  enthusiastic  no- 
tions :  both  in  his  life  time,  and  after  his  death,  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude regarded  him  as  inspired  of  God.  His  predictions  became 
far-famed,  and  have  been  often  published. (109)  Stephen  Lang- 
toHj  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  expounded  many  of  the  books  of 
holy  scripture.^  110)  Francis j  founder  of  the  famous  society, 
denominated  Minorites  or  Franciscans^  wrote  some  pieces  de- 
signed to  enkindle  devotional  feelings  in  the  soul,  but  they  display 
iinle  energy  or  ingenuity.(lll)  Alanus  ab  Insulis  was  not  the 
least  among  the  dialecticians  and  acute  reasoners  of  that  age ;  be 
also  paid  attention  to  chemistry,  and  has  said  many  things  wisely 
and  well.(112)  Jacobus  6e  Vitriaco  obtained  reputation  by  his 
Oriental  History  :(113)  as  did  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  by  his  Hi&- 

to  have  flourished  about  AD.  1276.  A  long  epistle  of  his,  addressed  to  John  .Vo* 
nufpkyiax,  de  nonciliis  quae  processionem  Spiritus  Sancti  a  Filio  dciiniverunt,  was 
puolished,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Leo  AUativSy  aav.  ifottinger.  p.  324.  He  wrote  two 
other  tracts  on  the  same  subject,  never  puhlishcd.     TV.] 

(109)  Gregory  di  Lauro,  composed  in  Italian,  a  copious  life  of  Joachim,  which 
was  published  at  Naples,  16G0,4to.  His  prophecies  were  first  printed  at  Venice, 
1517.  4to.  and  subsequently,  often.  [He  was  a  (Cistercian  uioiiK  and  abbot  of  dif> 
ferent  monasteries  in  Italy ;  the  last  of  which,  that  at  Flora,  he  founded  himself. 
He  flourished  AD.  1201,  and  died  previously  to  AI).  1215.  Ho  wrote  de  Con* 
cordia  veteris  et  novi  Testament!  Libri  v.  Commentaries  on  Jeremiah,  Psalms, 
Isaiah,  some  portions  of  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zcchariah  and  Malachi,  on  the  Apo- 
calypse ;  also  fifteen  prophecies  concerning  the  Roman  pontiffii ;  besides  tome 
other  prophecies.  All  the  above  were  printed  at  Venice,  in  different  years,  pre- 
vioaslV  to  AD.  1600.     TV.] 

(110)  [Stephen  Lansrton  was  an  Enjglishman,  but  educated  at  Paris,  where  bo 
became  chancellor  of'the  university,  and  a  canon  of  Paris.  Innocent  IIJ^  invited 
bim  to  Rome,  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  In  the  year  1206,  the  same  pontiff 
made  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against  the  will  of  the  king,  who  refused 
him  access  to  his  see,  till  he  was  compelled  to  it  by  the  pope  in  1212.  In  1215, 
Langton  encouraged  rebellion  in  England,  and  aided  the  invasion  by^the  French ; 
for  which  he  was  accused,  and  had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  1218.  He  died  in  V£i2. 
He  wrote  Commentaries  on  a  large  part  of  the  bible,  besides  letters  and  sermons; 
nearly  all  of  which  remain  in  manuscript,  in  the  public  libraries  of  England.     7V>.] 

(111)  [riee  above,  p.  355,  §  25,  and  note(49).  His  works,consisting  of  epistles, 
discourses,  prayers,  and  monastic  regulations,  were  collected  and  publisned  by 

John,  de  la  Haye,  Paris  1651.  ^ol.     TV.] 

(112)  There  were  several  of  the  name  of  ^/an  in  this  century  ;  who  have  been 
strangely  confounded,  both  by  the  ancients  and  the  moderns.  i^eeJac,  le  Boeuf^ 
Memoires  'sur  V  Hiatoire  d'  Auxerre,  Tom.  i.  p.  300.  and  Diss,  snr  I'  Hist.  Eccles. 
et  civile  de  Paris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  203  &c.  [This  Jilantts  de  insulis,  or  Alain  de  V 
hUf  was  a  native  of  Flanders ;  studied  at  Paris ;  was  called  the  Doctor  Universa- 
lis, on  account  of  his  extensive  learning;  was  for  a  time  bishop  of  Auxerre.  but 
resigned  the  mitre,  and  became  a  Cistercian  monk.  Care  supposes  he  flourished 
about  AD.  1215.  His  works,  as  collected  and  published  by  Charles  du  Visch, 
Antw.  1655.  Fol.  consist  of  a  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  on  the  art  of  preach- 
ing, a  poenitential,  on  the  parables,  a  collection  of  fifiemorable  sayings,  a  poem 
in  eleven  books  on  a  perfectly  good  man,  two  books  against  the  Waldenses,  eleven 
sermons,  and  a  few  other  tracts.  Du  Visch,  in  his  Biblioth.  Scriplor.  Cisterciens. 
Colon.  1656,  4to.  added  Alain  s  commentary  on  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and 
his  tract  on  the  philosopher's  stone.     TV.] 

(113)  IJaeobus  de  VUriaeo^  or  Jame*  of  Vitry,  was  born  near  Paris,  educated 
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toria  IiCNEDbardica.(l  14)  Among  those  who  cultivated  metapbjs* 
ical  or  philosophical  theology  in  this  age,  the  most  distiDguisbed 
were  Albertui  Magnus,{l  15)   Thomas  Aqu%naBi{\\&)  and  BiH 

in  that  city,  beciMne  a  priest  in  hia  native  village,  and  a  regular  canon  in  the  dio« 
cess  ofNamar.  His  zeal  lead  him  to  Toulouse,  where  he  preached  against  the  AI« 
bieenses ;  tbence  he  went  to  Palestine,  and  became  bishop  of  Acco,  or  Ptolemais. 
About  AD.  1220,  the  pope  recalled  him  to  Rome,  made  him  cardinal  bishop  of 
Tusculum,  and  sent  him  as  his  legate  into  France,  to  preach  up  a  crusade.  He 
returned  to  Rome,  spent  several  years  tranquilly,  aud  died  AD.  1244.  His  ori* 
ental  and  occidental  History  is  in  three  books ;  the  first  describes  the  country 
and  nations  of  the  East,  and  traces  their  history,  from  the  time  ofMuhammed,  to 
AD.  1310 :  the  second  book,  gives  the  history  of  Europe^  during  the  author's 
own  times :  the  third  returns  to  the  oriental  nations,  and  brings  down  their  histo* 
ry,  to  AD.  1218.  The  first  and  third  books  were  printed  at  Douay,  1597.  8vo. 
and  in  Bongarsius,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  Tom.  ii.  He  also  wrote  a  letter,  de- 
scribing the  capture  of  Damietta;  which  is  in  Bongarsiiu,  I.  c.  and  an  epistle  to 
pope  Honorius  III,  and  sermons  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  for  the  year.     7V.J 

(114)  See  Jac.  Echard*3  Scriptores  Dominici,  Tom.  i.  p.  454.  and  Jo.  Boland** 
Praef.  ad  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  p.  9.     [also  p.  335.  note  (28)  of  this  vol.     IV.J 

(115)  Concerning  Mbertus  Magnus,  see  Jac.  Eckard's  Scriptores  Dominiei, 
Tom.  i.  p.  1G2.  [Albert  tht  Great  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Lauingen  in 
Swabia,  AD.  1205  :  was  early  sent  to  Passau  for  education,  and  became  a  Domini- 
can monk  in  1223.  Strange  stories  are  told  of  his  obtuseness  in  early  life,  and  of 
his  subseauent  miraculous  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge.  lie  was  a  universal 
scholar;  but  particularly  distinguished  in  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  meta« 
physics,  and  scholastic  theology.  He  taught  at  llildesheim,  Reeensberg,  Oolojpe, 
and  other  places  in  Germany,  and  likewise  at  Paris.    In  1238,  he  was  made  vicar 

Seneral  of  the  Dominicans,  for  two  years;  and  ailerwards  provincial  of  the  or* 
er  for  Germany.  In  1249,  he  fixed  himself  at  Cologne,  and  was  president  of 
the  school  there.  In  12(30,  ihopontitf  obliged  him  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Ra^ 
tisbon ;  but  he  resigned  it  in  1263,  and  retired  to  his  favorite  literary  retreat  at 
Cologne.  He  died  in  1230,  aged  75.  His  works,  in  twenty-one  voiiunes  Fol. 
were  published  by  Peter  Jammy,  at  Lyons,  AD.  1651.  They  comprise  eight 
works  on  dialectics ;  twenty -eight  on  natural  philosophy;  Commentaries  on  tha 
Psalms,  Lamentations,  Baruch,  Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  the  four  Goi- 
pels,  and  the  Apocalypse ;  many  sermons;  a  Compendium  of  theology,  in  seven 
books ;  Commentaries  on  Lombard's  four  books  of  Sentences ;  and  various  other 
pieces.     TV.] 

(116)  Concerning  Thomas  Aquinas,  called  Uie  Angel  of  the  schools,  see  the  Ac^ 
ta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  Martii,  p.  655  4«o.  and  Ant.  Touron'sViede  St.  Thomas,  Parb 
1737.  4to.  [Thomas  was  of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Acjuino,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  and  was  born  at  Aauino,  AD.  1224.  Educated  m  monasteries,  whero 
he  displayed  great  precocity  or  genius,  he  became  a  Dominican  monk  at  Naples, 
in  the  year  1241,  contrary  to  the  will  of  his  parents.  His  mother  was  deniea  ac« 
cess  to  him,  by  the  monks,  who  sent  Thomas  from  one  place  to  another,  to  con* 
ceal  him.  At  length,  in  his  attempted  removal  to  Paris,  she  and  her  other  sons 
seized  him.  For  two  years  they  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  their  castle,  and  used 
every  effort  to  persuade  him  to  renounce  a  monastic  life,  without  efiect.  In 
1244,  he  escaped,  through  a  window ;  wetlt  to  Naples,  and  was  conducted  to  Pft- 
ris.  an  j  thence  to  Coloene,  wiiero  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Albert  the  great.  From 
Cologne,  he  was  callecf  to  Paris  to  lecture  on  the  Sentences.  He  and  Bonaven^ 
tura  received  their  doctorates  in  theology  at  Paris,  on  the  same  day,  AD.  1255. 
A  few  days  after,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  taught  theology  in  the  universities  of 
Bolo^a,  Rome,  Fondi,  Foggia,  and  Pisa.  In  the  year  12(>3,  he  was  appointed 
provincial  Dejinitor  (Visitor)  of  his  order,  for  the  province  of  Rome;  and  in  that 
capacity,  attended  the  general  convention  of  the  order  in  London,  the  same  year. 
He  at  last  settled  down  at  Naples,  on  a  stipend  from  the  king,  as  a  permanent 
teacher  there.  He  now  refused  tiie  archbisopric  of  Naples,  offered  him  by  the 
pope.  In  1274,  the  pope  called  him  to  the  council  of  Xyons,  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  Romish  church  against  tiie  Greeks :  but  he  died  on  his  way 
thither,  at  Tarracina,  on  the  7tli  of  March,  1274.  aged  50  years.  His  works,  as 
printed  at  Rome,  1570,  fill  18  vol.  Fol.  and  in  the  ed.  of  Paris,  1636—1641,  23 
▼ol.  Fol.    They  comprise  comments  on  nearly  all  the  works  of  Aristotle ;  and 
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naventnra.{lll)  That  these  men  possessed  very  ioquisttive 
iDiodsy  acute  and  superior  understandings,  and  uncommon  pene- 
tration in  regard  to  abstruse  and  difficult  subjects,  no  candid  roan 
will  deny;  and  this,  notwithstanding  they  assented  to  various 
things  that  are  incorrect.  Of  the  others  who  prosecuted  the  same 
species  of  theology,  a  long  list  appears,  in  which  are  found  men 
of  subtlety  and  dexterity.  That  age  held  in  reputation  William 
of  Paris  J  a  man  of  acuteness  ;(118)  Alexander  Hales,  the  ex- 
pounder of  Aristotle ;( 11 9)  Robert  Capito;{l20)  Thomas  Can- 

on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard :  a  huge  system  of  theology,  entitled  Summa  Tbeo- 
ligiae  in  partes  iii.  divisa;  many  miscellaneous  pieces,  commentaries  on  the  scrip- 
ture/sermons  &c.     Tr.'] 

(117)  Concerning  BtmavetUura,  the  patron  saint  of  Lyons  in  France,  see  CoUh 
ma's  Histoire  litter,  de  la  ville  de  Lvon,  Tome  ii.  p.  307.  Misioire  de  la  vie  et 
du  culte  de  S.  Bonaventure,  par  un  Keligienx  Cordelier,  Lyons  1747.  8vo.  [Jokn. 
Bcnaventuraf  (called  Eustacnius  and  Eutychius,  in  Greek,)  was  born  of  honora- 
ble parentage,  at  Bagnaiea  in  Tuscany,  AD.  1221,  and  became  a  Franciscan 
monk  in  1^3.  He  studied  andgave  lectures  on  the  Sentences,  at  Paris,  where 
¥n  took  hi*  doctor's  degree  in  1255.  The  next  year  he  was  unanimously  elected 
general  of  his  order,  an  ofiice  which  he  held  till  his  death,  and  filled  with  great 
advantage  to  the  fraternity.  He  was  caUed  the  Seraphic  Doctor ^  and  was  a  man 
esteemed  and  confided  in  by  every  one.  In  1272,  the  cardinals  being  anable  to 
acree  upon  a  new  pontiff,  submitted  the  election  to  BonavetUura,  who  nominated 
Aeobatd  of  Liege,  or  Gregory  X.  In  1274,  Gregory  created  Bonaventura  cardi- 
nal bishop  of  Alba,  and  called  him  to  the  feneral  council  of  Lyons.  He  died 
at  Lyons,  while  the  council  was  in  session,  July  15th,  AD.  1274,  aged  53.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  whole  council.  BonO' 
vaUura  was  a  scholar,  a  man  or  an  acute  mind,  a  good  writer,  and  a  very  devout 
man.  He  united  mystic  with  scholastic  theology,  and  was  a  voluminous  writer 
oo  practical  religion.  His  works  as  printed  at  Rome,  1558,  in  viii.  vol.  Fol.  com- 
prise commentaries  on  the  scriptures  :  a  full  comment  on  the  Sentences  of  Lom- 
oard ;  a  great  number  of  tracts,  chiefly  on  ascetic  and  practical  subjects ;  letters , 
sermons,  &o.     7>.] 

(118)  Seeespeciallj,  the  Gallia  Christiana,  of  the  Benedictines,  Tom.  vit.  p. 
95.  [Wmiam  of  Paris,  D.  D.  was  bom  at  Aurillae  in  Auvergne,  (and  thence 
called  William  AlvemuSj)  became  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  and  was  bp. 
of  Paris  from  AD.  1228,  till  his  death,  March  29th,  1249.  His  works  were  prin- 
ted by  Bart.  FerroneuSf  Orleans,  1674,  in  ii.  vol.  Fol.  They  consist  chieny  of 
tracts  on  moral  and  practical  subjects ;  yet  there  are  several  on  dogmatic  theolo- 
gy.— He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  MaUheto  Paris ^  the  historian  ;  as  be  too 
often  is  in  the  references  throughout  the  orisinal  of  this  work  of  Moshetmy  through 
the  mistake,  no  doubt,  of  the  printer.     7r.] 

(119)  ^UxantUr  Hales,  or  de  Hales,  was  an  Englishman,  of  GloueesterBhire ; 
but  was  early  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life,  in  the  study  of  scho- 
lastic theology  and  canon  law,  and  in  teaching  them  to  others.  He  was  called 
the  Irr^a^Me  Doctor.  He  was  a  Franciscan,  flourished  about  AD.  1230,  and 
died  at  Pans,  August  27th,  AD.  1245.  His  works,  as  published  separately,  con- 
sist of  commentaries  upon  the  scriptures;  commentaries  on  certain  books  ftf  Ar- 
istotle ;  commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard ;  a  system  of  theology  >  and 
a  few  tracts.     TV.] 

(120)  Concerning  him,  ,^.  Wood  has  written  largely,  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom. 
i.  p.  81, 105.  [Robert  Gfostkead,  or  Capita,  was  born  at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk, 
and  educated  at  Oxford  and  Paris.  Returning  to  England,  be  became  archdeacon 
of  Leicester,  and  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  AD.  1235,  till  his  death,  Oct.  9th, 
1253.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of  an  independent  mind.  The  phy- 
sical sciences,  law,  divinity,  and  the  original  languages  of  the  bible,  all  engaged 
his  attention.  He  resisted  the  domination  of  the  pope,  and  labored  to  reform  the 
clergy.  His  writings  consist  of  translations,  comments  on  Aristotle  and  Diony- 
sius  Areop.  sermons,  letters,  and  other  |tracts ;  most  of  which  still  remain  id 
manuscript.  For  a  full  account  of  him,  see  MUner*s  Church  Hist.  Cent.  xiii.  c.7. 
TV.]         ^    . 
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tipratenm ;( 121 )  John Peckham ;(122)  miliam  Durand;{l2^) 
noser  Bacon ;{12A)  Richard  Middleton ;{\^b)  JEgidius  de 
Cotonna  ;{126)  Armand  de  Bello  Visu  ;{121)  and  others.    But 

(121)  [Thomas  Cantipratenais  was  born  of  noble  pareote,  at  Lewe  near  Brmsela, 
Btudied  under  Albert  tbe  Gieat,  at  Cologne,  became  a  re^lar  canon  at  Cantim- 
pre  or  Champr^  near  Cambraj,  and  afterwards  a  Dominican  monk,  subprior  at 
at  Louvain,  and  a  bisbop,  suffragan  and  asaistant  to  tbe  bisbop  of  Cambray.  He 
flouriabed  AD.  1255.  His  principal  work  is  entitled  Bonum  UniverBaloi  do  api- 
bus ;  in  which  he  gives  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  all  orders  of  men,  deriving 
his  illustrations  from  bees.     He  also  wrote  several  lives  of  reputed  saints.     TV.] 

(122)  [John  Peckham  was  born  of  low  parentage,  at  Chichester  in  Sussex,  Eng- 
land ;  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris ;  became  a  Franciscan  ;  taught  with  applause 
at  Oxford,  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Rome.  While  at  Rome,  AD.  1278,  the  pope  crea- 
ted him  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  tbe  pope  de- 
manded of  him  40(K)  marks  of  silver  for  the  use  of  the  holy  see.  Peckham  bad 
to  pay  it.  He  next  had  contention  with  tbe  archbishop  or  York.  He  became 
vastly  rich,  founded  a  college,  raised  his  relatives  to  affluence,  and  died  about 
AD.  1291.  He  wrote  Collectanea  Bibliorum,  and  47  synodical  decrees,  wbicli 
have  been  published  ;  and  a  number  of  theological  tracts,  which  remain  in  man- 
uscript.    TV.] 

(123)  William  Durand,  LL.  D.  was  born  in  Provence,  France,  of  noble  parents. 
He  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws  at  Bologna,  and  took  bis  doctorate  there.  He 
also  taught  law  at  Bologna,  and  M utina ;  and  became  so  famous  as  a  pleader,  that 
he  was  called  the  father  of  practice.  He  was  auditor  general  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
canon  of  Beauvais,  and  dean  of  Chartres.  In  1274,  he  was  the  pope's  proctor 
at  the  general  council  of  Lyons.  J^ieolaus  III,  made  him  governor  of  the  pajpal 
dominions,  with  the  title  of  rector  and  count  of  tbe  patrimony.  In  this  capacity, 
he  commanded  successfully  in  several  battles.  In  1266,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Mende  in  France.  In  1296,  the  pope  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Saracens  in 
the  East;  but  he  died  at  Nicotia  in  Cypnia.  He  was  a  learned  man,  a  profound 
jurist,  and  a  respectable  theologian.  He  wrote  Speculum  Juris,  a  lar^e  work, 
divided  into  three  parts  \  repertorium  Juris,  extracted  from  the  preceding ;  Ra- 
tionale divinorum  officiorum,  in  eight  Books;  also  some  law  tracts.     TV*.] 

(124)  [See  above,  p.  338,  note  (41).  Roger  Bacon  was  nobly  born  at  Ichester, 
Somersetshire,  Ensland,  about  AD.  1206.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  then  at 
Paris,  where  he  took  his  degree.  Languages,  history,  law,  the  physical  sciences, 
and  theology,  were  his  pursuit.  Returning  to  England,  he  taught  at  Oxford,  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monk,  devoted  himself  to  the  physical  scienoes,  expended 
much  time  and  money  on  experiments  in  optics,  mechanics,  and  chemistrv,  was 
esteemed  a  magician,  and  confined  many  years  as  such  to  a  monastery.  He  died 
about  the  year  1284,  aged  78,  and  was  buried  at  Oxford.  His  Opus  Majus,  ad- 
dressed to  pope  Clement  IV,  contains  an  abstract,  by  his  own  hand,  of  all  the 
works  he  had  then  published,  and  nearly  supersedes  tne  necessity  of  reading  any 
of  his  other  printed  works.     TV.] 

(125)  [Ruhard  MiddUtoiif  or  de  MediavUUif  the  Doctor  solidus  et  copiosus,  was 
an  English  Franciscan  monk  and  theologian,  who  first  studied  phtlosophv,  law, 
and  theology  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  hiffh  repu- 
tation. In  the  year  1282,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  by  tbe 
provincial  of  his  order,  to  try  the  cause  of  Peter  John  OUvi;  whicn  trial  has  been 
censured.  He  returned  to  England,  and  taught  with  great  applause  at  Oxford ; 
and  died  about  AD.  1300.  He  wrote  four  Books  of  questions  on  LoTnbard's  Sen- 
tences; and  Quodlibita  theolo^ca,  containing  80  questions  in  theology;  both  of 
which  works  have  been  published;  also  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  the 
epistles  of  Paul^  and  some  tracts,  which  are  not  published.     TV.] 

(126)  TAegidiusColofma,  or  de  ColnmrM^  the  Doctor  ftmdatisstmns,  was  born  at 
Rome,  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Colonna ;  studied  at  Rome,  and  in  other  places  ; 
became  an  Auirustinian  eremite  monk;  was  invited  to  Paris,  to  be  tutor  to  orinco 
Philip,  son  of  Philip  the  Bold ;  and  taught  many  years  in  the  university  or  Paris. 
In  1292,  he  was  made  prior  general  of  bis  order.  In  1296,  Bonifltce  VIII,  made 
him  archbishop  of  Bourges.  Whether  he  became  a  cardinal  or  not,  has  been  dis- 
puted. He  died  AD.  1316,  aged  69.  His  writings  are  very  numeious,  though 
out  partially  published,  and  never  collectively.  They  are  on  scholastic  theology, 
dialectics,  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  vindications  of  Thomas  *  Aquinas  aad 
Bona ventnra,, and  numerous  other  tracts.     TV.] 
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none  of  these  attained  to  equal  renown  with  the  triumvirate  above 
ipentioned.  .  Hugo  de  S.  Caro  was  thought  to  have  done  much 
to  advance  sacred  knowledge,  by  his  Concordance  to  the  holy 
scriptures. (128)  William  of  St.  Amour  waged  war  upon  the 
fraternities  that  sought  renown  for  piety  in  mendicity,  with  bold- 
'  ness  and  resolution,  but  not  successfully.(129)  Humbert  de  Ro- 
manis  endeavored  by  his  writings  to  guide  the  conduct,  and  reg- 
ulate tlie  lives  of  the  monks.  (130)  William  Per  aid  acquired 
very  high  reputation  in  that  age,  by  his  Summa  virtutum  et  vitio^ 
nim.(131)  Raymund  Martini  still  lives  in  his  Pugio  Fidei,  or 
his  work  against  the  Jews  and  Saracens.(132)  John  of  Paris 
deserves  an  honorable  place  among  the  defenders  of  the  truth 
and  the  right,  because  he  contended  for  the  power  of  temporal 
sovereigns  against  the  machinations  of  the  pontlfl^,  and  because 
he  openly  professed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  prevailing  doctrine 
respecting  the  Lord's  Supper.  (133) 

ri27)  Jhrmand  of  BdlemUy  or  de  Bello  visuj  was  a  Dominican  monk,  born  at 
Bologna,  and  master  of  the  encred  palace  at  Rome.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  near  the  end  of  this  century.  His  works  are  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
meditations,  prayers,  sermons,  and  an  explanation  of  difficult  terms  in  theology 
and  philosophy.     TV.] 

(128)  Hugo  of  St.  Cker^  D.  D.  or  rf«  Saneto  Caro,  a  Dominican  monk,  was 
bom  in  Dauphiny,  and  studied  at  Paris ;  was  papal  ambassador  to  Constantino- 
ple under  Gregory  IX,  became  provincial  of  his  order  for  France  ;  was  created 
a  cardinal  in  1245,  aher  which  he  was  repeatedly  papal  legate,  especially  to 
Germany.  He  died  AD.  12G0.  His  works  are,  FostUltUj  or  a  brief  commenta- 
ry, on  the  whole  bible,  Venice  1600.  in  8  vol.  Fermons  for  the  year;  Speculum  sa- 
cerdotum  et  eccicsiHO  ;•  and  a  Concordance  to  all  the  declinable  words  in  the 
Latin  bible,  to  which  Conrad  of  Halberstadt  added  the  particles,  about  AD.  1200, 
and  which  has  been  oflen  printed.     7r.] 

(129)  WiUiam  of  St.  Amour,  or  de  S.  Amore.  He  was  a  native  of  Burgundy, 
and  one  of  the  leading  doctors  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  the 
controversy  between  the  university  and  the  Dominicans,  he  stood  in  tne  front  of 
the  battle.  The  pope  ordered  him  to  be  degraded  and  banished,  in  1256.  But 
•upported  by  the  university,  he  held  his  ground,  and  fought  more  eagerly.  See 
above,  page  358.  His  works  were  published  at  Constance  (Paris)  1632.  4tQ. 
IV.] 

(130)  VHwmheri  de  Romanls,  or  of  Romans  in  Burgundia,  became  a  Domini- 
can monk,  while  studying  at  Paris,  AD.  1225 ;  was  made  general  of  the  order  in 
1254,  resigned  the  office  1263,  and  died  in  1274.     He  wrote  Instructions  for 

^  monks,  in  six  Books;  a  commentary  on  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine;  two  hundred 
■erroons  on  various  subjects ;  lives  of  monks ;  on  the  three  monastic  vows;  and 
on  the  erudition  of  preachers.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom. 
XXV.     Tr.] 

(131)  See  Colomay  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  Tome  ii.  p.  322  &c. 
[WilUam  Ptraldf  or  Peralt,  i.  e.  de  Petra  Jiha,  was  born  in  the  diocess  of  Vi- 
enne,  became  a  Dominican  monk  in  1219,  and  some  say  archbishop  of  Lyons  in 
1272.  He  died  in  1275.  His  Summa  ^elementary  treatise)  de  virtutibus  et  vi- 
tiis,  has  passed  through  numerous  editions.  This  is  his  only  work  known ; 
unleiB  he  is  the  author  of  the  sernAons  for  the  year,  ascribed  to  William  of  Pa- 
ris.    TrJ] 

(132^  [Raymund  Martini,  or  des  Martina^  a  Catalonian,  and  a  very  celebrated 
DcMninican  monk,  who  flourished  in  Spam,  AD.  1278.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Raymund  de  Pennafort,  general  of  his  order,  he  composed  his  celebrated  Pugio 
Fiaeif  (Dagger  of  the  Faith,)  in  three  Parts,  in  which  he  confutes  the  Jews  and 
Ssracens  out  of  their  own  writers.  It  is  a  learned  work,  was  long  the  chief 
anenal  for  other  writers  against  the  Jews  and  Muhammedans,  and  was  printed, 
with  notes  by  Foifin,  Paris  1651.  Fol.  and  Lips.  1687.  Fol.     TV] 
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(13^  Hia  determiDStio  de  S.  Coena,  was  publiihed  by  Pefw  AUa^^  Londoo 
1686.  8vo.  See  Echard's  Scriptoros  Dominicani,  Tom.  i.  p.  501  dec.  Stephen 
BtUuzej  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  4,  576,  577|  &c. — {John  of  Paris  was 
a  Dominican  monk,  and  a  dietincuished  theologian  of  Paris,  about  AD.  1290. 
When  Boniface  VIII  attacked  PhtUp  the  Fair  king  of  France,  John  stood  forth 
in  defence  of  the  king,  in  a  tract  de  regia  potestate  et  papali.  While  he  was 
preaching  in  the  assemblies  of  his  order,  and  giving  tlieological  lectures  in  the 
schools,  with  much  applause,  he  advanced  the  idea,  that  possibly  Christ's  presence 
in  the  eucharist  was  by  impanatton,  or  uniting  himself  to  the  elements,  and  not 
by  a  transmutation  of  their  substance :  the  masters  of  Paris  cried  out  against  hitm^ 
He  was  condemned  of  error,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or  to  lecture  :  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  pope,  went  to  Rome,  and  died  soon  afler  his  arrival,  AD.  1^4. 
His  tract  de  regia  potestate  et  papale,  is  in  GoLdusCs  Monarcli.  Imp.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  107. 

Besides  those  named  by  Dr.  Moskfvm^  Cave  notices  the  following  Latin  wri- 
ters of  this  century. 

Sylvester  Gi/ralauSf  called  Cambrensis  from  his  country,  and  Barrius  from  his 
iamily.  He  was  the  son  of  Wiiliam  de  Barri,  and  born  at  Mainarpu,  near  Pern- 
broke  in  south  Wales,  England.  His  uncle  David j  bishop  of  Man,  made  him 
archdeacon  of  Brechin,  tie  went  to  Paris  for  study,  and  there  taught  theology 
in  the  English  college,  three  years.  On  bis  return,  ho  made  some  figure  at  the 
court  of  Henry  II.  In  1185,  he  attended  the  prince  JoAn,  commanding  an  expe- 
dition to  Ireland,  was  offered  the  bishopric  of  Wexford,  which  he  refused.  He 
continued  some  time  in  Ireland,  to  examine  its  geography  and  antiquities;  then 
returned  to  Wales,  where  he  composed  his  history.  Afterwards  he  accompanied 
Baldwin  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  bis  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  In  11U8,  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Man  ;  and  a  controversy  arising  respecting  that  sec,  he  went 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1300,  and  finally  lost  his  prelacy.  He  lived  to  be  more 
than  seventy  years  old,  but  the  time  of  bis  death  is  unknown.  His  printed 
works  are,  »  Topography  of  Ireland ;  the  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English  : 
Travels  in  Cambria  (Wales)  in  two  Books;  and  a  Description  of  Cambria  :  all 
extant  in  the  Scriptores  i.  Anglici  Normanici,  Francf  1603.  Fol.  Several  of  his 
theological  productions  remain  in  manuscript. 

GervasiuSf  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  well  acquainted  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  history.  He  flourished  AD.  1201,  and  wrote,  an  Account  of 
the  conflagration  and  repair  of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury ;  Sketches  of  the 
^UftBensions  between  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  the  archbishop  Baldwin;  a 
Chronicle  of  English  history,  from  AD.  1112,  to  AD.  1199;  and  Lives  of  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Augustine,  to  Hvhert,  inclusive  :  all  of  which 
are  in  the  Scriptores  x.  Anglici,  Lond.  1652.  Fol. 

William  de  Selij^iaco,  made  bishop  of  Aaxerre  AD.  1206,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Paris,  tillhis  death,  AD.  122S.  He  wrote  a  Summa  Theologiea,  (sys- 
tem of  theolo^,)  printed  at  Paris,  1500. 

JhnM  of  Hildesheim,  and  abbot  of  Lubec,  flourished  AD.  1209,  and  continu- 
ed HelmM's  Chronicon,  from  1171,  to  1209.  Ho  is  considered  as  good  authority 
in  Slavonic  affairs;  but  not  in  others.  His  continuation  is  published,  in  some 
editions  imperfect,  with  Helmold. 

Msal&niy  a  canon  of  St.  Victor,  Paris,  and  an  abbot  in  the  diocesa  of  Treves^ 
AD.  1210,  has  lefl  us  fifly-one  sermons  on  the  festivals* 

Robert  de  Monte,  or  Robert  de  Torinndo,  abbot  of  St.  Michael  do  Monte  in  the 
diocess  of  AvranchiBS,  in  Normandy.  Some  think  he  flourished  AD.  1210 ;  but 
others  make  him  to  have  died  AD.  1186.  The  continuation  of  the  Chronicon  of 
Sigebert  Gemblaeensis,  from  1112,  to  AD.  1210,  or  at  least  to  AD.  1182,  is  ascribed 
to  him.  He  also  wrote  some  historical  and  other  tracts.  All  are  published 
by  Lu.  DacKeriff  in  Append,  ad  Opp.  Guiberti,  Puis  1651,  and  in  nis  Spici- 
legium. 

WilUbrand  of  Oldenburg,  canon  of  Hildesheim  AD.  1211.  After  visiting  Pa- 
lestine, he  wrote  an  account  of  hia  travels  in  that  country ;  published  by  Leo 
MatiMs,  Syromict.  Part  i.  p.  104. 

Helinanaus,  a  Frenchman,  who  afler  a  dissolute  life  became  a  Cistercian 
monk,  at  Mons  Frigidus,  in  the  diocess  of  Beauvais.  He  flourished  AD.  1212, 
and  died  AD.  1227.  His  great  work,  or  Chronicle,  from  the  creation,  to  AD. 
1204,  in  forty-eight  Books ;  with  some  sermons,  mar^rdoms  of  saints,  &c.  was 
published  by  Bertr,  TtMier,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Cisterciensis,  and  by  Surius. 

JUexander  Jfeckam.  bom  at  St.  Albans,  studied  in  England,  visited  the  univer- 
sities of  France  and  Italy,  returned  to  St.  Att>ans,  removed  to  Excester,  became 
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a  canon  regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  abbot  there,  from  1215,  till  his  death 
AD.  1227.  His  works,  which  ar^  chiefly.  commeDtaries  on  the  scriptures,  were 
never  published  ;  but  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

Honarius  III,  pope  AD.  1216 — ^1227,  famous  for  his  zeal  for  crusades  against 
the  Saracens  and  the  Albi^enses,  and  for  excommunicating  the  emperor  Fr^eric 
II,  has  left  us  nineteen  epistles;  extant  in  the  Collections  of  councils,  Babtze'B 
Miscellanies,  and  WaMing'a  Annals. 

Jhitomue  de  Paduaj  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  who  removed  to  Italy,  lived  at 
Padua,  became  a  Franciscan  theologian  and  preacher,  was  called  to  Kome  and 
honored  by  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  died  AD.  1231.  He  was  a  weak  man, 
though  a  popular  preacher.  Many  of  his  sermons,  and  mystic  expositions  of  the 
scripture,  nave  been  published. 

Jordan^  of  Saxon  origin,  bom  in  the  diocess  of  Mayence,  became  a  Domini' 
can  monk,  in  1220,  provincial  of  his  order  for  Lombardy,  in  12^,  and  general 
of  the  order  in  1223.  He  died  about  1236,  leaving  a  tract  on  the  origin  of  his 
order,  and  one  or  two  devotional  works. 

CaesariuSj  a  German,  who  became  a  Cistercian  monk  at  Heisterback  in  the 
diocess  of  Cologne,  AD.  1119,  was  made  master  of  the  novices  there,  and  then 
prior  of  a  monasteiy  near  Bonn.  He  flourished  AD.  1225 ;  and  wrote  de  Mira- 
culis  et  Visionibus  sui  temporis,  in  twelve  Books  or  Dialogues  ;  (full  of  fables)  ; 
a  life  of  St.  Engelbert,  bishop  of  Cologne,  in  three  Books;  and  a  number  of 
sermons:  all  of  which  have  been  published. 


GrigorylXy  pope  AD.  1227 — 1241,  famous  for  his  conflicts  with  the  emperor 
Fredenc  U.  His  works,  consisting  of  numerous  epistles,  and  decrees,  were  col- 
lected, and  published  with  notes,  by  Jac.  PamdiuJ,  Antw.  1572.  Fol. 


John  Mgrin,  a  French  divine,  dean  of  Amiens,  chantor  of  Abbaville,  arch- 
bishop of  Besan9on  in  1225,  and  a  cardinal  AD.  1227;  after  which  he  was  sent 
into  Spain,  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens.  He  died  AD.  1236.  His 
commentary  on  the  Canticles  was  printed,  Paris  1521.  Fol. 

Ravmuna  de  Pennafortif  or  de  Rape-Forti,  a  Catalonian  of  Barcelona,  descen- 
ded from  the  royal  line  of  Arragon  and  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  bom  AD.  1175, 
taught  canon  law  at  Bolosna,  became  canon  and  archdeacon  of  Barcelona,  a  Do- 
minican monk,  served  the  papal  court  in  the  department  of  confessions,  was 
general  of  his  order  AD.  1238 — 1240,  resigned,  and  refused  the  archbishopric  of 
Tarragona,  and  some  other  sees,  and  died  AD.  1275,  aged  one  hundred  years. 
He  wrote  Summa  de  casibus  poenitentialibus,  seu  de  Poenitentia  et  matrimonio, 
in  four  Books,  printed,  with  notes,  Fribourg  1603 :  and  compiled,  by  order  of 
Gregory  IX,  the  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  called  Libri  v.  Decretalium, 
or  the  Decretals  of  Gregory. 

Philip  GremuSf  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris,  about  AD.  1230;  has  left 
us  330  sermons  on  the  Psalms  of  David,  printed,  Paris  1523.  8vo.  Some  other 
of  his  commentaries  exist  in  manuscript. 

Conrad  of  Marpur^,  a  distinguished  Dominican  monk  and  preacher,  confessor 
to  EUzabethy  margravine  of  Thuringia.  He  flourished  AD.  1230;  and  wrote  the 
Life  and  miracles  of  Elizabeth,  his  patroness :  published  by  Leo  AlUUhts,  Sym- 
raicta,P.i.p.269. 

Petrus  de  Vineis,  chancellor  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II,  and  the  defender  of 
his  rights  against  the  pope.  He  made  a  public  speech  against  the  papal  en- 
croachments, in  a  diet  at  Pavia,  AD.  1239 ;  and  was  the  emperor's  ambassador 
and  advocate  in  the  council  of  Lyons,  AD.  1245.  His  six  Books  of  Epistles 
relating,  to  the  aflfairs  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  were  first  published,  Basil 
1566.  8vo. 

Edmund  Richj  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  AD.  1234 — 1240.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning,  as  his  foundations  at  Oxford  declare ;  and  a  zealous  reformer 
of  the  discipline  of  the  church  and  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  He  went  to  Rome 
to  complain^  of  the  vices  and  corruptions  in  the  church,  spoke  boldly  thero,  in- 
curred enmity  and  a  heavy  fine,  returned  discouraged,  resided  his  office,  and 
went  to  France,  where  he  died.  In  1456,  he  was  canonized  as  a  saint.  His 
Speculum  Ecclesiae,  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxv.  and  his  twelve  eoclesi- 
astical  laws  are  in  Lindtoood's  Provinciale  Anglicum. 

LueaSf  a  Spaniard  of  Leon,  who  after  travelling  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Pales- 
tine, was  in  1236,  made  bishop  of  TYiy,  in  Gallicia,  Spain.  He  wrote  a  confu- 
tation of  the  errors  of  the  Albigenses,  in  three  books ;  printed  in  the  Biblioth. 
Patr.  Tom.  xxv.  the  life  and  miracles  of  St.  Isidore ;  published  by  MeJtnUtnty, 
and  Boland ;  and  continued  the  Chronicon  of  fsid&rey  to  bis  own  times ;  extant 
in  Sehoti's  Hispania  illustraU.  Tom.  iv. 
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GodefriduSf  a  German  monk  in  the  convent  of  St.  Pantaloon  within  the  city, 
Cologne.  He  flourished  AD.  1237,  and  wrote  AnnaU,  from  AD.  1162,  to  AD. 
1237;  published  by  Freher,  ScriDtores  Gerwanici,  Tom.  i.  p.  239. 

Innocent  IF,  pope  AD.  1243—1254,  a  very  ambitious  and  arr<^Qt  pontiff. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  five  books  of  Decretals  ;  'and  a  ver^  large  num- 
ber of  epistles,  which  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  councils,  andm  Wadding's 
Annales  and  Regestum  Pontificum. 

John  de  S.  Geminiano,  a  Dominican  monk,  intimate  with  Tfumtas  ^qidnaSf  and 
an  eminent  theologian  and  preacher,  who  flourished  about  AD.  1244.  Gregory 
IX,  sent  him  to  preach  up  a  crusade  in  the  region  about  Naples,  against  the  em- 
peror Frederick  il.  His  summa  de  Ezeraplis  et  rerum  simihtudinibus,  was  often 
published,  and  particularly,  Cologne  1G70.  4to.  His  funeral  and  QAiadrageBsimal 
sermons,  have  also  been  published. 

Peter,  the  son  of  Cassiodorus^  was  an  English  knight,  who  flourished  about  AD. 
1250.  His  epistle  to  the  English  church,  advising  to  shake  off  the  tyrannical 
yoke  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  is  in  the  Catalogus  Testium  veritatis,  p.  365. 

Theobald  Stampersis,  an  English  secular  priest,  who  perhaps  flourished  AD. 
1250,  by  some  placed  much  earlier,  has  left  five  epistles ;  in  Dachery's  Spicile- 
gium,  Tom.  iii.  . 

David  de  Augusta,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  Augsburg,  AD.  1250,  wrote  some 
directions  for  monks;  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, Tom.  xxv. 

John  Seneca,  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  rector  of  the  church  of  Halberatadt, 
AD.  1250.  When  Clement  IVf  demanded  a  tenth  of  all  clerical  salaries  in  France 
and  Germany,  for  a  crusade  to  Palestine,  AD.  1265,  John  resisted  openly,  and 
accused  the  pontiff  of  avarice;  for  which  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated. 
He  died  AD.  1267.  His  cpmmentary  on  the  Decrctum  of  Gratian,  baa  been 
often  printed  with  the  text. 

Gertrude,  a  German  Benedictine  nun  at  Rodalsdorf,  abbess  there  in  1251 ,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Heldenfen,  where  she  died  AD.  1^290.  She  wrote  in  Ger- 
man Exercitia  Spiritualia,  which  being  translated  into  Latin,  were  published  witb 
the  works  of  Mechtilda,  a  contemporary  sister  in  the  same  nunnery. 

Robert  de  Sorbona,  or  de  Sorboime;  confessor,  or  at  least  chaplain,  to  St.  Lewis 
kine  of  France ;  a  canon,  first  at  Soissons,  and  then  at  Paris.  In  the  year  1252^ 
he  K>unded  the  divinity  collese,  called  the  Sorbonne,  in  the  university  of  Paris. 
He  died  after  the  year  1271,  leaving  three  devotional  tracts,  on  conscience, 
on  confisssion,  and  the  journey  to  Paradise ;  extant  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum, 
Tom.  xxv. 

Rsinerius  Sachonus,  of  Placentia,  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  the()logian. 
He  was  first  a  leading  man  among  the  Waldenses ;  but  abandoning  them  he  be- 
came a  Dominican  monk,  and  Inquisitor  general.  He  flourished  AD.  1254,  and 
died  in  1259.  He  wrote  Summa  do  Catharis  et  Leonistis,  in  ten  chapters  ;  ex- 
tant in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxv.  and  with  the  notes  of  Gretser,  Ingolst. 
1613.  4to. 

Alexander  IV,  pope  AD.  1254 — 1261,  has  left  us  nearly  three  hundred  epis- 
tles; three  of  which  are  in  the  collectionsof  Councils,  and  the  rest  in  Wadding's 
Annales  and  Regestum  Pontificum. 

Albert,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Stade,  in  the  archbishopric  of  Bremen ;  and 
AD.  1232,  abbot  there,  till  1236,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  resigned  his  abbacy  in 
1340,  became  a  Franciscan,  and  at  length  general  of  the  latter  order.  He  wrote 
a  Chronicle  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1^;  which  is  better  than  most  others. 
It  was  printed,  Helmst.  1587,  4to.  and  Wittemb.  1608.  4to. 

John  Guallensis,  or  WaUis,  an  English  Franciscan  monk  of  Worcester,  who 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris  ;  and  was  called  the  Ar- 
bor Vitae,  on  account  of  his  excellent  doctrines.  He  flourished  AD.  1260,  and 
died  at  Paris,  in  a  year  not  ascertained.  His  Alplmbetum  vitae  reli^iosae ;  Bre- 
viloquium  de  philosophiae  dignitate  et  ejusabusu;  Brevilpquium  de  iv.  cardinali- 
bus  virtutibus  antiquor.  philosopher,  et  principum ;  Compendiloouium  de  Vitis  11- 
loatr.  philoeophorum ;  and  Margarita  Doctorum,  seu  Summa  de  re^mine  vitae 
humanae :  were  all  published  at  Lyons,  1511.  Fol.  Some  other  of  his  works,  on 
canon  law,  have  also  been  published. 

RonavenJtura  Brocardus  of  Strasburg,  a  Dominican  monk  who  went  into  the 
East,  and  resided  Ions  there,  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  His  Description 
of  places  in  the  holy  land,  was  printed,  Ingolst.  1604-  4to.  Cologne  1624.  8vo. 
ana  elsewhere,  often. 

Vtban  IVj  was  papal  legate  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Livonia,  and  Germany ;  than 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  AD.  1261—1264,  pope.    His  paraphrase  on  the  50th 
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Psalm,  is  in  tlie  Biblioth.  Patrum ;  two  of  his  epistles  are  in  the  collections  of 
of  Councils;  and  twenty-four  others  in  fFa^^n^'jr  Annales  and  Regestum  Pontif 
Henrude  Segiisioy  bishop  of  Ainbrun,  before  AD.  1258,  and  cardinal  bishop  of 
Ostia,  AD.  \2iSsi,  died  AD.  1271 ;  so  distinguished  for  knowledge  of  both  civil 
and  canon  law,  that  he  was  called  Fons  et  Splendor  Juris.  He  wrote  Samma 
utriusque  Juris,  which  is  often  called  Aiirea  ^umoia  Hostiensis ;  also  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  six  books  of  the  Decretals :  both  have  been  printed. 

Clement  IV,  pope  AD.  1205—1268,  has  left  us  numerous  epistles  and  bolls; 
extant  in  various  collections  of  documents. 

Gilbert^  or  Gnibertj  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  professor  of  theology  in  the  ooi- 
versity  of  Paris,  AD.  1270.     Several  of  bis  tracts  arc  extant. 

Jficolaus  Hanavua,  a  Dominican  monk,  poenitontiary  in  the  court  of  Rome, 
end  then  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  died  at  Ptolemais,  AD.  1288.  His  Biblia  Paa- 
perum,  or  Examples  of  virtue  and  vice,  has  been  often  printed. 
Gregory  X,  pope  AD.  1271 — 1276,  has  left  us  twenty-five  epistles. 
Robert  AeVuMir&ruj,  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  became  a  Franciscan,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbunr  AD.  1272,  went  to  Rome  in  1277,  was  made  a  cardinal, 
and  died  in  1280.  He  left  a  number  of  theological  and  scientific  works,  preserv- 
ed in  manuscript,  but  never  published. 

Innocent  V,  pope  AD.  1276,  during  five  months ;  left  a  Compendium  theolo- 
gise  and  a  Commentary  on  the  four  £}oks  of  Sentences. 

Jorm  XXI,  (or  XIX,)  pope,  AD.  1276—^1288,  has  left  several  epistles,  some 
treatises  on  logic,  and  one  on  the  cure  of  diseases,  which  have  been  publisned. 

Henry  of  Ghent,  or  GaruUivensis,  long  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  theol^in 
the  Sorbonne,  and  called  doctor  Solemnia.  He  died  AD.  1293,  leaving  a  Sam- 
ma Theologiae  ;  Quodlibeta  theolo^ica,  on  the  four  books  of  Sentences ;  de  Virit 
llhiBtribus,  or  an  account  of  ecclesiastical  authors ;  .besides  several  other  works, 
never  printed. 

Vdalrie,  Ulrie,  a  German  of  Strasburg,  pupil  of  Alherttts  the  Great,  a  Domini- 
can monk,  and  theologian  of  Paris,  died  prematurely,  about  AD.  1280,  leaving  a 
Compendium  of  theology,  besides  other  works  not  printed. 

Mecktildie,  a  German  lady  of  high  family,  and  a  Benedictine  nun  of  Helfendeo. 
She  flourished  AD.  1280,  and  died  before  AD.  12!K).  Her  Revelation,  or  five 
books  of  spiritual  grace,  composed  in  German,  and  translated  into  Latin,  were 
published,  with  other  works  of  a  similar  character,  Paris  1513,  and  CoIoffoel536. 
Ottido  BeUfius,  a  native  of  Reggio,  and  a  citizen  and  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  an 
eminent  jurist,  flourished  AD.  1283.  He  wrote  thiee  hooka  of  Commenta- 
ries, entitled  the  Rosariunif  on  the  five  books  of  the  Decretals ;  published,  Ven- 
ice 1580. 

JfieelaMS  IV,  pope  AD.  1288—1292,  left  numerous  epistles,  many  of  which 
are  published  by  Bzoviua,  and  Wadding;  besides  commentaries  on  the  scriptures, 
and  theological  treatises  and  sermons,  never  published. 

Theodonc  de  jipoldia,  a  native  of  Erfurth,  and  a  Dominican  monk,  who  flour- 
ished AD.  1289.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Andrew  kinf  of 
Hungarj,  and  widow  of  Lewis  landgrave  of  Thurineia,  in  8  Books;  published 
by  Camsitis,  Lectiones  Antiq.  P.  ii.  p.  147.  also  the  Ii<e  of  St.  Dominic,  founder  of 
the  order  of  Dominicans,  in  8  Books ;  published  by  Surius,  at  August  5th. 

Jiugtistinne  Triumphus,  of  Ancona,  an  Augustinian  eremite  monk,  who  spent 
several  years  at  fhe  university  of  Paris,  but  more  at  Venice,  and  at  last  fixed  his 
residence  at  Naples,  where  he  died  AD.  121)8,  aged  85.  He  wrote  Sumroa  de 
poetestate  ecclesiastica ;  published  Rome  1479.  4to.  and  1582.  Fol.  several  devo- 
tional pieces,  a  book  of  extracts  from  St.  Augustine  :  besides  several  theological 
works,  extensive  commentaries  on  the  scriptures,  and  many  sermons ;  never  pub- 
lished. 

William  Major,  a  Frenchman,  penitentiary  of  Angers,  and  bishop  of  the  same, 
AD.  1290 — 1314.  He  wrote  the  history  of  his  episcopacy  up  to  the  year  before 
his  death;  published  by  Dachery,  Spicile^.  Tom.  x. 

Guido,  of  noble  birth  in  Burgundia,  studied  theology  and  canon  law  nine  years 
at  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  after  filling  several  other  offices,  was  abbot  of  St  Ger- 
main of  Auxerre,  fi-om  AD.  12T7  to  1309,  when  he  resigned  his  office,  and  lived  a 
retired  life  till  his  death  in  1313.  He  wrote  the  history  of  the  abbots  of  his  mon- 
astery, fi^m  AD.  1189,  to  1277,  published  by  Lahbi,  Biblioth.  Nov.  MS.  Tom.  i. 

Hhnry,  (according  to  some  Amandiu,)  Suso,  of  noble  birth  in  Swabia,  a  distiD- 
guished  Dominican  theologian,  and  lecturer  at  Constance,  who  flourished  AD. 
1290,  and  died  about  the  close  of  the  century.  He  wrote  various  tracts,  epistles, 
and  sermons,  in  German,  wfaichliaur.  Surius  translated  into  Latin,  and  pttblisbcd, 
Cologne  1588.  8vo. 
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Bomface  VIII,  Pope  AD.  1294 — 1303,  has  left  numerous  epistles  and  bulk, 
published  by  Bzopius  and  Wadding;  besides  the  Liber  Seitus  Decretalium, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Caoonici. 

Engdherty  a  Benedictine  monk,  distinguished  as  early  as  AD.  1273,  and  abbot 
of  Admont  in  Styria  from  AD.  12^.  He  wrote  an  heroic  poem  or  panegyric. 
on  the  coronation  ofRodtUph  of  Hapsburg;  and  a  tract  on  the  rise,  progress,  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  last  is  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  zzv.  and  th« 
first  is  in  all  the  collections  of  German  historians. 

Thomas  Wicke,  or  Wicdus,  an  English  re^lar  canon  of  St.  Augustine,  in  th« 
monastery  of  Osneia,  near  Oxford,  who  flourished  aboCkt  AD.  1299.  He  wrote  a 
Chronicle  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror  AD.  1066,  to  the  year  1304, 
which  was  published  amonc  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Anglicanae,  Tom.  ii.  Oxford 
1687.  Fol. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

HISTORT  OF  RELIGION  AM1>  THEOLOGY. 

^  1.  The  genera]  state  of  religion. — h  2.  New  articles  of  faith  introduced  for 
Innocent.— §  3.  The  sect  of  Flagellants.— §  4.  Kxegetical  theology.— §  5. 
Dogmatic  theology. — §  6.  The  greater  part  pursued  votiiive  theology.— §  7. 
A  few  were  SenieHtiarii. — §  8.  The  opposers  of  the  dialecticinns.— §  9.  The 
mystics.— §  10.  Moral  theology.— §  11.  Its  character.—!  12.  Polemic  theolo- 
gy. — §  13.  Controversies  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins. — §  14.  Dispute 
concerning  Christ's  presence  in  the  eucharist. 

^  1 .  The  inveterate  defects  of  the  prevailing  religion,  though 
very  great  and  fundamental,  were  yet  increased  by  conaiderable 
accessions.  The  Greeks  and  orientals  were  gradually  diverted 
more  and  more  from  the  principles  of  truth  and  rectitude,  by  dieir 
hatred  of  the  Latins,  by  their  immoderate  veneration  for  the  fath- 
ers and  the  former  ages,  by  the  cdamities  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
heedlessness  and  stupidity  of  their  prelates.  Among  the  Latins, 
besides  the  sovereign  pontics,  who,  it  appears,  would  tolerate 
nothing  that  was  even  remotely  Injurious  to  their  majesty  and  au- 
thority, the  scholastic  doctors,  among  whom  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monks  stood  foremost  and  were  the  most  subtile,  by 
philosophisbg,  disputing,  dividing,  and  distinguishing,  exceedingly 
obscured  the  simple  and  beautiful  religion  of  Christ.  The  most 
pernicious  among  them, — for  all  were  not  equal  offenders, — ^were 
those  who  led  the  mass  of  people  to  believe,  that  men  can  perform 
more  than  Grod  requires  of  them,  and  that  all  religion  consists  in 
the  external  homage  of  the  lips,  and  in  certain  bodily  gestures. 

^  2.  In  the  fourtt^  and  very  full  council. of  the  Lateran,  AD. 
1215,  Innocent  III,  a  most  imperious  pontiff,  without  asking  the 
opinion  of  any  one,  published  seventy  decrees ;  in  which,  besides 
other  enactments,  calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the  pontifis 
and  to.  give  importance  to  the  clergy,  he  widened  the  religious 
system,  by  adding  to  it  some  new  doctrines,  or  as  they  are  call- 
ed, artidis  of  faith.  For  whereas  there  had  hitherto  been  dif- 
ferent opinions,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Christ's  body  and 
blood  are  present  in  the  eucharist,  and  no  public  decision  had  de- 
fined what  must  be  held  and  taught  on  this  point,  Innocent  pro- 
nounced that  opinion  to  be  the  only  true  one,  which  is  now  uni- 
versal in  the  Romish  church ;  and  he  consecrated  to  it  the  hitherto 
unknown  term  Transubstantiation,{l)    He  also  required  it  to  be 

(1)  See,  among  many  others,  Edm .  Mbertnif  de  Eucharistia,  Lib.  iii.  p.  972.  [The 
decree  of /nnoesnt,  is  in  HarduirCs  Concilia,  Tom.  vii.  p  16, 17.  Una  vero  est  fide- 
lium  universalis  ecclesia,  extra  quam  nullus  omnino  salvatur.  In  qua  idem  ipee 
Sacerdos  et  Sacriflcium  Jesus  Cnristus :  cujus  corpus  et  sancuia  in  sacramento 
altaris  sub  speciebus  panis  et  rini  veraciter  continentur,  transubstantiatu,  pane  in 
corpus,  et  vino  in  sanguinem,  potestate  divina,  ut  ad  perficiendum  mysteriam 
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held  as  an  article  of  faith,  that  every  one  is  bound,  by  a  positive 
divine  ordinance,  to  enumerate  and  confess  his  sins  to  a  priest } 
which  indeed  had  before  been  the  opinion  of  some  doctors,  but  it 
was  not  the  public  belief  of  the  church ;  for  up  to  this  time,  al* 
though  the  confession  of  sins  was  held  to  be  a  duty,  yet  every 
one  had  been  at  liberty,  accordmg  to  his  pleasure,  either  to  con^ 
fess  them  mentally  to  God  alone,  or  orally  to  a  priest  also.  (2)  The 
reception  of  both  these  dogmas,  as  of  divine  authority,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injunction  oi  Innocent ,  produced  many  regulations 
and  decisions,  wholly  unknown  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  and  calculated  to  foster  superstition  rather 
than  piety. 

§  3.  Nothing  perhaps  will  shew  more  clearly  the  unsoundness 
of  the  religion  of  the  age,  generally,  and  its  discordance  with  the 
bible,  than  the  history  of  the  societies  of  FlageUants  ;  which  first 
originated  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1260,  and  afterwards  spread  over 
a  large  part  of  Europe.  A  great  multitude  of  persons,  of  all 
ranks  and  ages,  and  both  sexes,  ran  about  the  streets  of  cities 
and  country  towns,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lashing  miserably 
their  naked  bodies  ;  and  they  expected,  by  this  voluntary  punish- 
ment, by  their  frightful  countenances  and  their  distracted  cries, 
to  procure  the  divine  compassion  for  themselves  and  other8.(3) 
This  method  of  placating  the  supreme  Being,  was  perfectly  accor- 
dant with  the  nature  of  religion  as  it  existed  in  that  age.  Nor 
did  these  FlageUants  do  any  thing  but  what  they  had  learned 
from  the  monks,  and  particularly  from  the  mendicant  orders.  And 
hence  they  were  at  first  highly  revered,  and  extolled  for  their  sanc- 
tity, and  not  only  by  the  populace  but  also  by  their  rulers  and 
governors.  But  when  the  turbulent  and  extravagant,  and  those 
contaminated  with  ridiculous  opinions,  joined  themselves  to  the 
primitive  more  decent  and  moral  FlageUants,  the  emperors  and 
the  pontifiTs  issued  decrees  to  put  a  stop  to  this  religious  frenzy. 

^  4.  The  expounders  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  this  century, 
differed  not  at  all  from  those  who  assumed  that  ofiSce  in  the  pre- 
vious times.  Most  of  them  endeavored,  as  they  express  it,  to  draw 
out  the  internal  juice  and  marrow  of  the  sacred  hooks,  diat  is,  to 
elicit  their  recondite  or  secret  sense  ;  and  they  do  it  so  clumsily, 

UDitatiB  accipiamus  de  mio  quod  accepit  ipse  de  nostra.  Et  hoc  utique  sacramen- 
tum  nemo  potest  conficere,  nisi  sacerdos,  qui  fuerit  rite  ordinatus  secundum 
claves  ecclesiae,  quae  ipse  concessit  apottolis  et  eorum  successoribus  Jesus  Chris> 
tus.     7V.J 

(2)  See  Jo.  DaUaeus,  de  Confessione  auriculari ;  and  man^  oihera.  [This  de- 
cree of  Innocent^  is  in  Uarduitiy  1.  c.  p.  35.  art.  xxi.  It  ia  in  this  forni :  Onnis 
utriusque  sexus  fidelis,  postquam  ad  annos  discretionia  pervenerit,  omnia  sua  so- 
lus peccataconfiteatur  fideliter,  saltern  semel  in  anno,  proprio  sacerdoti ;  et  injunc- 
tam  sibi  poenitentiam  studeat  pro  viribus  adimplere,  &x.  alioquin  et  vivens  ab 
ingressu  ecclesiae  ar<*eatur,  et  moriens  Christiana  careat  sepullura.     TV.] 

(3)  Christ.  SehbtgeUf  Historia  Flagellautium.    Joe.  BaUeau,  Histoire  de  Fla- 

GUans,  cap.  ix.  p.  253.    A  drawing  descriptive  of  this  penance  of  the  Flagel- 
■ts,  is  given  by  Eldm.  Martene^  Voyacc  iitteraire  de  deux  Benedictins,  Tome 
ii.  p.  105.     Compare  MuratorVa  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  vi.  p.  469  &c. 
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for  the  most  part,  that  a  discerning  man  can  hardly  escape  a  nau- 
sea while  reading  their  commentaries. «  Such  as  are  disposed' to 
put  their  power  of  endurance  to  the  test,  may  peruse  the  lucubra- 
tions of  Hugo  of  St.  Cher,  Stephen  Langton^  and  Anthony  of  Pa- 
dua, on  various  parts  of  the  bible.  None  pursued  this  course 
more  diligently,  or  rather,  more  foolishly,  than  the  mystic  doc- 
tors ;  of  whom  not  one  is  so  obtuse  but  he  can  see  clearly,  in  the 
sacred  writers,  all  the  principles  of  his  mystic  theology.  Nor 
were  their  opposers,  the  scholastics^  entirely  averse  from  this 
method  of  interpretation ;  though  they  were  at  more  pains  to  col- 
lect the  opinions  of  the  ancient  interpreters,  than  to  devise  new 
ones;  as  the  example  of  Alexander  Hales y  William  Alvemus,  and 
Thos.  Aquinasy  will  sbew.  They  likewise  call  in,  occasionally,  the 
aid  of  dialectics.  To  assist  the  expounders  of  the  sacred  books, 
Hugo  of  St.  Cher,  composed  his  index  of  the  words  in  these 
books,  or  his  Concordance  to  them. (4^  The  Dominicans,  by 
direction  of  Jordan  the  general  of  their  order,  set  forth  a  new 
edition  of  the  Latin  version  of  the  scriptures,  carefully  corrected 
by  the  older  copies.^6)  The  Greeks  attempted  nothing  in  this 
department,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  But  among  the  Syrians, 
Gregory  Abulpharajus  very  learnedly  explained  a  large  part  of 
the  bible.(6) 

^  5.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  those,  who  treated 
systematically,  either  theoretical  or  practical  theology  :  for  all  that 
possessed  a  tolerable  share  of  discernment,  and  ability  to  write, 
applied  themselves  to  this  branch  of  theology  ;  and  especially  all 
those  that  taught  in  the  schools ;  among  whom  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans  held  the  first  rank.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
recite  the  names  of  these  doctors,  or  to  specify  all  their  lucubra- 
tions ;  for  whoever  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  Albertm 
MagntiSy  or  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  his  disciple,  has  knowledge 
of  them  all.  The  first  place  among  these  writers  on  systematic 
theology,  belongs  to  Thomas  Aquinas ;  who  was  commonly  call- 
ed the  Angel  of  the  schools,  or  the  Angelic  Doctor*  For  as 
soon  as  his  Summa,  or  system  of  theology  both  dogmatical  and 
practical,  began  to  circulate,  all  eagerly  caught  hold  of  the  work, 
and  made  it,  in  connexion  with  Lombard  the  Master  of  the  Sen- 
tences, the  basis  of  instruction  and  the  source  of  correct  knowledge. 
Some  indeed  have  denied,  that  this  celebrated  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Thomas  :(7)  but  their  reasons  are  by  no  means  solid 
and  satisfactory.(8) 

§  6.  The  greatest  part  of  these  doctors  followed  Aristotle  as 

(A\  See  Jac,  Echard's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  IJM. 

(5)  Ridi.  Simonj  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteure  eccles.  pai  M.  du 
Rd,  Tome  i.  p.  341.  *^ 

(6)  Jos.  Sim.  Asseman,  Bibliolh.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  ii.  p.  277. 

(7)  See  Jo.  Launoiy  Traditio  ecclesiae  Romanae  circa  Siraoniam,  p.  290. 

^8)  See  NataUs  Alexander^  Historia  Eccles.  saccul.  xiii.  p.  391.    Jac  Eckard 
and  Qu^ri^'j  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatoi.  Saccul.  xiii.  Tom.  i.p.  293  &c.  ^nt.  ■ 
TaurorCs  Vie  de  St.  Thome,  p.  604. 
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their  model ;  and  applied  his  principles,  both  dialectical  and  phi- 
losophical, to  the  investigation  and  explication  of  christian  doc- 
trines. In  explaining  metaphysically  the  more  abstruse  doctrines, 
they  followed  the  opinions  of  the  Realists,  For  this  sect  had  far 
more  followers,  in  this  century,  than  the  Nominalists;  which 
may  be  attributed  to  the  vast  influence  of  Albertus  and  ThomaSy 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Realists  at  this  time.  But  although 
these  most  lucid,  irrefragable,  seraphic,  and  angelic  doctors,  as 
they  were  called,  may  have  viewed  themselves  as  sagacious  and 
powerful  defenders  of  revealed  religion,  yet  they  very  often  poured 
darkness,  rather  than  light,  upon  their  subjects.  For  not  to 
mention  their  intolerable  and  often  ridiculous  phraseology,  or  their 
disgusting  barbarity  of  style,  and  to  pass  by  their  senseless  ea- 
gerness for  prying  into  subjects  inscrutable  to  man,  they  failed  in 
the  very  points  in  which  true  philosophers  ought  least  of  all  to  be 
found  defective.  For  their  definitions  are  obscure  and  inaccu- 
rate, and  their  divisions  are  unsuitable  and  illogical.  And  these 
faults,  which  necessarily  produce  confusion  of  thought  and  obscu- 
rity in  reasoning,  are  chargeable  on  the  great  Thomas  himself. 

^  7.  This  propensity  to  examine  religious  subjects  by  the  pow- 
ers of  reason  and  human  sagacity,  greatly  lessened  the  number  of 
tbose,^  who  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  were  accustomed  to 
demonstrate  reUgious  truths  by  the  scriptures  and  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  fathers,  without  employing  philosophy,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  biblical  divines.  Certain  pious  men  indeed,(9) 
and  even  the  Roman  pontifFs,(10)  seriously  admonished  the  theo- 
logians, and  more  especially  those  of  Paris,  to  avoid  the  subtil- 
ties  of  philosophy,  and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  accord- 
ing to  the  scriptures,  with  simplicity  and  purity  :  but  their  admo- 
nitions were  fruitless.  For  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  met- 
aphysics, dialectics,  and  philosophy,  that  no  arguments  or  exhort- 
ations could  control  it.  The  scholastic  doctors  did  not  indeed 
wholly  disregard  the  scriptures  and  tradition  ;  but  what  they  ad- 
duce from  these  sources,  showed  plainly,  that  they  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  them.(ll)  And  at  length,  they  gave  up  the 
examining  of  these  sources  to  others,  altogether,  and  reserved  to 
themselves  merely.the  province  of  disputing  and  philosophizing. 
And  the  outward  circumstances  of  these  doctors,  were  not  the 

(9)  See  Boulay*s  Historia  Acad.  Paris,  Tom.  iii.  p.  9, 129, 180.  ^nUm.  Wood's 
Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  91,  92,  94. 

(10)  See,  especially,  a  sliarp  and  memorable  epuitle  of  Gregory  IX,  to  the 
Parissian  masters;  in  Botdaifs  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  129.  which 
concludes  with  these  words  :  Mandamas  et  districte  praecipimus,  quatenus  sine 
fermento  mundanae  scientiae  doceatis  tbeologicam  puritatem,  non  adulterantes^ 
verbum  Dei  pbilosophorum  fi^mentis — sed  contenti  terminis  a  patnbus  institutis' 
mentes  auditorum  Testrorum  friictu  coelcsti  eloquii  saginctis,  ut  hauriant  dc  fbn- 
tibus  Salvatoris. 

(11)  Peter  Faydit's  Alteration  dudo^me  theologique  par  la  philos.  d'  Aristote, 
p.  289.  Rich.  Si7ntm's  Critique  de  la  Biblioth.  des  Auteurs  cccles.  par  M.  du  Pin, 
Tome  i.  p.  170, 187. 
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least  cause  of  their  pursuing  such  a  course.  For  most  of  them 
were  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks.  And  these  sects  held 
no  property,  had  no  libraries,  and  were  moreover  required  to  lead 
unsettled  and  vagrant  lives.  And  of  course,  such  of  them  as 
wished  to  make  a  figure  as  writers,  were  under  necessity  to  rely 
wholly  upon  their  own  ingenuity. 

^  8.  Tlie  followers  of  the  old  divines,  deemed  it  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  resist  strenuously  these  new  dialectical  theologians,  in 
proportion  as  they  instilled  corrupt  and  dangerous  sentiments  into 
the  youth  in  their  schools.  For  they  not  only  explained  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  according  to  the  principles  of  their  dialectics, 
subjecting  them  to  the  empire  of  reason,  but  they  also  brought 
forward  doctrines  that  were  absolutely  impious,  and  manifestly 
hostile  to  religion,  doctrines  relating  to  God,  to  matter,  the  world, 
the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  nature  of  the  human  soul ;  and  if 
any  one  taxed  them  with  the  fact,  it  was  their  custom  to  answer, 
that  these  doctrines  were  philosophically  true^  and  consonant 
with  right  reason ;  but  that  they  readily  admitted  them  to  be  tht- 
ologically  false.  And  hence,  throughout  this  century,  in  all  the 
universities  and  particularly  at  Paris  and  Oxford,  you  might  see 
the  ancient  and  biblical  divines  opposing  the  decisions,  the  opin- 
ions, and  the  treatises  of  the  dialectic  theologians,  and  both  pub- 
licly and  privately  accusing  tliem  of  corrupting  the  religion  of  the 
scriptures.(12)  Even  St.  Thomas  was  judged  by  the  Parisians 
to  be  unsound,  or  to  deviate  on  many  points  from  the  simple 
trutb.(13)  He  indeed,  though  involved  in  various  contests,  es- 
caped without  harm  :  but  others,  of  less  weight  of  character,  were 
required  publicly  to  confess  their  errors  while  alive,  or  severely 
censured  after  their  death. 

§  9.  Still  more  dangerous  to  the  scholastic  divines  were  the 
mystics,  and  all  those,  who  maintained  that  piety  viras  the  only 
thing  to  be  regarded,  and  that  all  discussions  on  religious  sub- 
jects were  to  be  discarded ;  for  these  were  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  people,  and  had  most  influence  with  them.  The  accusa- 
tions and  aversions  of  such  opposers,  the  diclecticians  judged  it 
not  advisable  to  repel  by  force,  but  to  conciliate  by  prudent  mea- 
sures. They  therefore  extolled  mystic  theology,  with  lavished 
praises ;  and  even  explained  its  principles  in  various  treatises, 
combining  it  with  the  theology  taught  in  the  schools,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  systems  were  radically  at  variance.  The  works  of 
this  character,  by  Bonaventura,  Albert  the  Great,  Robert  Capi- 
to,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  well  known.     Nor  did  they  blush 

(12)  See  Matth.  Paris ^  Historia  maior,  p.  541.  Bovlay's  llistoria  Acad.  Parii. 
*  Tom.  iii.  in  many  places,  but  especially  p.  3i)7, 430,  433, 472,  Ac. 

(13^  See  Jo.  Lavnoif  Historia  Gymnas.  Navarreni,  P.  iii.  Lib.  iii.  c.  cxti.  in 
his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i.  p.  485.  Bmdatf's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  pa.  204. 
PeUr  ZomduSf  Opuscala  Sacra,  Tom.  i.  p.  445.  Rich.  Simon,  Lettres  Cnoisies, 
Tom.  ii,  p.  266  &c.  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicatorum,  Tom.  i.  p- 
435  &c. 
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to  publish  comments  on  Dionysius  himself,  the  choriphaeus  of  the 
mystics,  whom  perhaps  they  at  the  same  time  viewed  with  secret 
contemptJ[14) 

§  10.  Therefore,  in  this  century,  both  the  scholastics  and  the 
mystics  wrote  treatises  on  the  duties  of  a  christian  life,  and  the 
way  in  which  tlie  soul  is  to  be  puriGed  from  its  corruptions  ;  but, 
as  may  readily  be  supposed,  their  treatises  are  very  different  in 
character.  What  tlie  mystics  taught  and  recommended  as  being 
a  life  of  piety,  may  be  learned  from  the  annotations  of  George 
Pachymeres  on  Dionysius,  written  in  Greek,  and  from  the  Spirit^ 
ual  Institutes^  or  Compendium  of  mystic  theology,  by  Humbert 
de  Romanis.  The  primary  object  of  the  scholastics  was,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  virtues  and  vices ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
numerous  Summas^  [or  systems,]  of  the  virtues  and  mces^  that 
appeared  in  this  age.  The  virtues  they  divide  into  the  morale 
(which  are  precisely  those  that  Aristotle  recommended  to  his  dis- 
ciples,) and  the  theologicaly  of  which  there  are  three,  faith, 
hope,  and  love,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  St.  Paul,  1 
Corinth,  xiii.  13.  In  explaining  both,  they  spend  more  time  on 
questions  and  controversies,  than  in  giving  direct  and  lucid  in- 
struction. In  this  department,  the  preeminence  is  due  to  TTiomaSy 
who  devotes  the  entire  second  part  of  his  Summa  to  moral  or 
practical  theology,  and  on  whom  innumerable  others  wrote  com- 
mentaries. 

§  11.  But  great  care  is  necessary  in  reading  the  writers  on 
moral  theology  of  this  and  the  following  centuries.  For,  though 
they  use  the  same  terms  that  the  inspired  writers  and  ourselves 
^so  do,  yet  they  assign  to  them  very  different  imports.  The 
justice,  charitv,  sanctity,  and  faith  of  most  of  the  doctors  of  this 
age,  are  not  identical  with  the  virtues  which  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles designate  by  these  terms.  According  to  the  views  of  Christ, 
he  is  a  holy  or  pious  man,  who  devotes  his  whole  soul  to  God  and 
to  his  law :  but  the  writers  of  these  times  denominate  him  a  holy 
and  pious  man,  who  divests  himself  of  his  possessions  and  worldly 
goods,  in  order  to  enrich  the  priests,  and  to  build  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  who  does  not  deny  or  neglect  to  do,  any  thing 
which  the  pontiffs  would  have  men  believe  or  do.     And  it  is  law- 

(14)  [Whether  Dr.  Mosheim  has  here  stated  the  real  motives  of  these  men 
in  extolliog  and  expounding  the  principles  of  the  mystict*,  those  must  judge  who 
are  familiar  with  their  writings.  Metaphysical  theology,  and  mystical,  will  be 
found  of^en  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  devout,  in  every  age.  And  in  that 
age,  the  myitics  gave  at  least  as  sood  evidence  of  deep  toned  piety,  or  of  intimate 
communion  with  God,  as  any  others  ;  and  such  men  as  BonaventurUf  may  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  felt  not  a  little  sympathy  with  them  in  their  devout  contem- 
plations. Who  does  not  know,  how  much  the  writings  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  (a 
mystic  of  the  fourteenth  century,)  have  been  admired,  even  by  protestants,  quite 
to  the  present  times.  Besides,  those  more  devout  scholastics,  give  too  much  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  and  integrity,  to  admit,  without  strong  proof,  that  they  would, 
deliberately  and  systematically,  commend  and  wii^e  books  in  defence  of  a  reli- 
gious  system,  which,  in  their  hearts,  they  viewed  with  contempt.     TV.] 
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ful  and  right,  if  we  may  believe  these  writers,  to  treat  with  all  pos- 
sible severity,  and  even  to  massacre,  a  heretic ;  that  is,  one  who 
will  not  be  submissive  to  the  will  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The;itt- 
tice,  therefore,  which  was  inculcated  in  that  age,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  which  the  scriptures  enjoin. 
-  ^  12.  Among  the  Greeks,  JSTicetas  Acominatus^  in  his  Trea- 
sury of  the  Orthodox  Faithj  confronted  all  the  sects  of  errorists ; 
but  it  was  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  that  is,  by  the  testimooies 
and  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  ecclesiasticsJ  councils,  rather 
than  by  the  declarations  of  holy  scripture  and  by  sound  arguments. 
Among  the  Latins,  Raymund  of  Pennafort  attempted  to  con- 
fute the  Jews  and  Saracens,  not  in  the  manner  practised  pre- 
viously, by  penalties  and  the  sword,  but  by  arguments  addressed 
to  the  understanding.(15)  And  this  led  many  others,  who  were 
no  contemptible  disputants,  and  who  were  acquamted  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages,  to  assail  these  nations  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  among  whom  Raymund  Martini,  the  author  of  the 
Pugio  Fidei,  manifestly  stands  preeminent.(16)  T/toma$  also 
contended  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  in  his  Summa  contra  genr 
tes  ;  which  is  no  contemptible  performance.  (17)  And  Alanus 
ab  Insulis,  [Alain  de  Z'/«2e,Jdid  the  same,  in  his  work  Against 
the  Jews  and  the  Pagans,  Those  who  engaged  in  other  contro- 
versies, were  far  inferior  in  merit  to  these ;  and  aimed  rather  to 
render  their  adversaries  odious,  than  to  evince  the  truth. 

§  13.  The  principal  controversy  of  this  century,  was  that  which 
had  produced  separation  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches^ 
and  in  discussing  and  endeavoring  to  settle  which,  nearly  the 
whole  century  was  consumed  in  unsuccessful  efforts.  Gregory 
IX,  employed  the  Franciscan  monks,  especially  after  the  year 
1232,  in  negociations  for  peace  with  the  Greeks :  but  their  efforts 
were  unavailing. (18)     Afterwards,  in   the  year  1247,  Innocent 

(15)  Jae,  Eehard  and  Q^tietif's  Scriptores  Ordinis  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  SaMul. 
xiii.  p.  106  &c. 

(16)  Peter  Bayle,  Dictionairo,  article  Martini;  Tom.  ii.  p.  2077.  Fatd  Colo- 
metiug,  Hispaaia  Orientalic,  p.  209. 

(^17)  Jo,  Mb.  Fahriciits,  Delectus  argumentorum  el  scriptor.  pro  veritate  relifi- 
onis  christianae,  p.  270. 

(18)  Tbo  records  of  the  transaction  are  extant,  in  Luc.  Wadding^s  Anoales 
Minorum,  Tom.  ii.  p.  279,  296  &c.  and  in  Jac.  Eehard' s  Scriptores  Ordinis  Prae- 
dicator. Tom.  i.  p.  l03,  911  &c.  See  also  MaUheto  Paris^  Historia  major,  p. 
386  &r..  [The  union  was  prevented  by  the  well  known  principles  of  tne  Ro- 
mish court,  which  had  all  one  aim,  namely  to  subject  the  whole  world  to  them- 
aelves,  or,  to  make  all  nations  tributary  to  tlie  see  of  Rome,  and  thus  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expence  of  others.  At  least,  the  Greek  patriarch  Germanus,  in  bit 
letter  to  the  cardinals,  in  the  above  cited  passage  of  Matthew  Parisj  says :  **  Db- 
stroy  the  cause  of  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks— we 
have  commenced  the  negociation  for  peace,  and  have  written  to  the  pope :  let 
God  purg^  your  hearts  of  all  high  thou^hts^  that  exalt  themselves  against  a  fi«- 
ternal  union.  The  severing  of  our  union  proceeds  from  the  tyranny^  qfyeur  op- 
mression,  and  the  exaction$  mthe  Romish  church;  which  firom  being  a  mother,  has 
oecome  a  step-tnother,  and  is  Uke  a  rapacious  bird  that  drives  away  her  own 
young ;  which  tramples  upon  the  lowly,  in  proportion  as  4hey  are  the  more  proe- 
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IV,  sent  John  of  Parma,  with  other  Franciscans,  to  negotiate 
with  the  Greeks  :  and  on  the  other  side,  the  Greek.patriarch  came 
in  person  to  Rome,  and  was  created  legate  of  the  apostolic 
8ee.(19)  But  still,  several  causes  prevented  an  adjustment  of 
all  difficulties.  Under  Urban  IV,  the  business  was  managed 
more  successfully.  For  Mtduiel  Palaeologus^  as  soon  as  he  bad 
expelled  the  Latins  out  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  establish  his 
empire  and  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Rome,  declaring  his  readiness  to  conclude  a  peace. 
But  Urban  died,  before  the  difficult  negotiations  were  brought  to 
a  conclusion.(20)  Under  Chregory  X,  after  various  discussions 
in  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  AD.  1274,  John  Veccus,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  some  other  Greek  bishops  agree- 
ing to  it,  the  Greeks  publicly  consented  to  the  terms  of  comprom- 
ise prescribed  by  the  pontiff.(21)  But  on  a  change  in  the  state 
of  public  afiairs,  the  fear  of  a  war  from  the  Latins  being  at  an  end, 
Andronicui  the  son  of  Michael,  in  the  council  of  Constantino- 
ple held  in  the  palace  of  Blachernae  AD.  1284,  annulled  this 
disgraceful  compromise,  and  sent  its  author  Veccus  into  ex- 
ile.(22)  After  this,  the  rancour  and  the  disputes  became  more 
violent  than  ever. 

§  14.  We  pass  over  the  private  and  minor  controversies,  that 
arose  here  and  there.  The  only  one  that  remains,  and  that  de- 
serves notice,  is  the  discussions,  in  France  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, during  this  century,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  Not- 
withstanding/nnocen^  III,  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  had 
placed  consubstantiation  among  the  public  doctrines  of  the  Latin 
church ;  yet  many  had  doubts  of  the  validity  of  this  decree ;  and 
they  maintained,  that  other  opinions  were  not  improbable.  Those 
who  approved  the  Berengarian  sentiment,  that  the  bread  and  wine 
were  only  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  dared  not 
publicly  avow  and  defend  their  opinions.(23)  Yet  there  were 
many,  who  deemed  it  sufficient,  to  maintain  what  is  called  the 
real  presence  ;  though  they  might  explain  the  mode  of  that  pres- 
ence, differently  from  Innocent. {24)     Preeminent  among  Uiese, 

trate.  Therefore,  let  Raman  avarice ^  inveterate  as  it  is,  be  subdued;  and  let  ua 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  the  truth. — You,  eager  solely  for  earthly  poasea- 
aiooa,  collect  together  silver  and  gold,  from  every  quarter ;  and  yet  you  say,  that 
you  are  the  disciples  of  him  who  said.  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.  You  make 
langdams  tributary  to  you;  you  increase  your  revenues  by  navigations:  your 
deeds  contradict  the  professions  of  your  lips.'*     Schl.'\ 

m)  See  Stephen  Baluie,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  vii.  p.  370,  388,  393,  397,  497, 
498.     Wadding  s  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  iii.  and  iv.  p.  37  «&c. 

(20)  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  181 ,  201 ,  22:5, 269,  303. 

(21)  See  Waddifig's  Ann9\,  Minor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  343,  371.  Tom.  v.  p.  9,  29,62. 
CoUmia,  Histoire  Utter,  de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  Tome  ii.  p.  284. 

(22)  Leo  Mlatius,  de  perpetua  consensione  eccles.  Orient,  ct  Occident.  Lib. 
ii.  c.  15,  16.  p.  727  &c.  Fred.  Spanheim,  de  perpetua  dissensione  Graecorum  et 
Latinor.  in  his  0pp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  488  &c.  and  elsewhere. 

(23)  Bouiay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom  iii.  p.  373. 

(24)  Peter  j9lix,  Praefatio  ad  F.  Johannis  determinat.  de  sacramento  altarts; 
Lond.  1686.  8vo. 
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was  JoAn,  surnamed  PungeM^sinumf  [the  j9«f-^ocuierJ  a  subt- 
le doctor  of  Paris,  who  near  the  close  of  the  century,  avowed 
at  Paris,  his  preference  of  cansubstantitttion  hefore  transubstan' 
tiation  ;  and  yet  was  not  condemned  by  the  doctors  there,  for  ad- 
vancing such  an  opinion.  (25) 

(25)  Hig  book  was  published  by  Peter  Mix,  [Load.  1686.  8to.]  See  fioZtixe, 
Vitae  PontifT.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  576.  Dackeryy  Spicileg.  velar.  Scriptor.  Tom. 
ill.  p.  58.  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptores  Oominicaiii,  Torn.  i.  p.  561.  [Accordiog  to 
Du  Pin,  Aateurs  Ecclesiast.  Saecal.  xir.  ch.  ▼.  John  of  Paris,  surnamed  Fm- 
gera  Asirvumy  lived  io  the  fore  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  a  different 
person  from  that  John  of  Paris,  who  opposed  the  papal  doctrine  of  eranm&sCan- 
Hation.  Neither  did  this  latter  John  escape  censure  from  the  divines  of  Paris; 
for  in  the  year  1305,  they  silenced  him,  and  forbid  his  either  preaching  or  lectur- 
ine,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  He  appealed  to  the  pope,  then  at  Sourdeaux, 
who  appointed  commissioners  to  try  the  case ;  but  berore  the  day  of  trial,  Jtllm 
died,  on  the  15th  Jan.  1306.  Similar  to  this  are  the  statements  of  Dr.  CSow, 
(Historia  Litteraria,)  and  Jo.  Alh.  Fabridus,  Biblioth.  med.  et  infimae  Latinitatit, 
Lib.  iz.  p.  322.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

H18T0HT  OF  RITES  AND  C£R£M0N1£S. 
§1.  IncrMseofrites.— §  2   Eucbaristial  rites.— §  3.  Year  of  Jubilee. 

^  1.  It  would  be  endless,  to  enumerate  all  the  additions  which 
the  pontiff  made  publicly,  and  the  priests  and  monks  privately,  to 
the  exterior  of  religion,  in  order  to  render  it  more  splendid  and 
imposing.  We  shall  therefore  dispatch  the  extensive  subject,  in  a 
few  words.  Those  who  directed  public  worship,  conceived  that 
the  religion  generally  embraced  in  those  times,  was  not  so  much 
to  be  presented  to  the  understanding,  as  to  the  eyes  and  the  senses 
of  mankind,  in  order  to  render  it  more  striking  and  impressive. 
Hence,  at  stated  times,  and  particularly  on  the  festivals,  they 
were  accustomed  to  exhibit  the  divine  works  and  beneficent  acts, 
and  all  the  more  striking  facts  in  sacred  history,  by  signs  and 
emblems,  or  rather  by  mimic  representations. (1^  These  scenic 
representations,  partly  comic,  and  partly  tragic,  though  they 
might  gratify  the  senses,  and  produce  some  slight  emotions  in 
the  soul,  were  still  rather  prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  religion  ;  and  they  afforded  matter  for  ridicule  to  the 
more  discerning. 

^  2.  No  one  will  think  it  strange,  that  after  the  establishment 
of  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation^  the  consecrated  bread  of 
the  eucharist  should  have  received  divine  honors.  This  having 
become  an  established  custom,  the  various  ceremonies  by  which 
that  bread  was  honored,  followed  of  course.  Hence  those  splen- 
did caskets,  b  which  God,  in  the  form  of  bread,  might  reside  as 
in  his  house,  and  be  carried  from  place  to  place  :  hence  lamps, 
and  other  decorations,  were  added  to  these  reputed  domicils  of  a 
present  deity :  hence  this  bread  was  carried  in  splendid  proces- 
sions along  the  streets  to  the  sick  ;  and  other  rites  of  the  like  char- 
acter,  were  introduced.  This  superstition  reached  its  zenith,  when 
the  festival  of  the  body  of  Christy  as  it  is  caDed,  was  instituted. 
On^uliana,  a  nun  who  lived  at  Liege  in  the  Netherlands,  gave 
out  that  she  had  been  divinely  instructed,  that  it  was  the  pleasure 
of  God,  an  annual  festival  should  be  kept  in  honor  of  the  holy 
supper,  or  rather,  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  present  in  the  holy 
supper.  Few  persons  gave  credit  to  her  vision. (2)  But  Robert^ 
the  bishop  of  Laege,  in  the  year  1246,  ordered  this  new  festal 
day,  though  very  many   were   opposed  to  it,  to  be  celebrated 

(1)  This  extravagance  in  getting  up  religious  shows,  originated,  I  suspect,  with 
the  mendicant  orders. 

(2)  ["  This  fanatical  woman  declared,  that  as  often  as  she  addressed  berselfto 
Goid,  or  to  the  saints  in  prajeTyshe  saw  the  fiill  rnofth  with  a  small  defector  breaeh 
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throughout  his  diocess.  After  the  death  of  Juliana^  her  friend 
Eve^  another  woman  of  Liege,  ceased  not  from  prosecuting  the 
business;  till  at  length  Urban  IV,  in  the  year  1264,  imposed  that 
festival  upon  the  whole  church.  Tet  this  pontiff  died,  shortly  after 
signing  this  decree ;  so  that  this  festival  was  not  universally  ob- 
served by  the  Latin  churches,  until  Clement  V,  in  the  council  of 
Vienne,  AD.  1311,  confirmed  the  edict  of  Vrban,{2)  And  this 
festival  contributed  to  establish  the  people  in  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
mAstantiationy  more  than  the  decree  of  the  Lateran  council  un- 
der Innocent  III. 

^  3.  At  the  close  of  the  century,  Boniface  VIII,  added  to  the 
public  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  year  of  jubilee  ;  which  is 
still  celebrated  at  Rome,  with  great  pomp  and  splendid  prepara- 
tions. In  the  year  1299,  there  ^irose  among  the  people  at  Rome, 
a  rumor  that  all  such  as  should  the  next  year  visit  the  temple  of 
St.  Peter,  would  obtain  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins;  and  thai  this 
privilege  was  annexed  to  every  hundredth  year.  Boniface  or- 
dered inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  truth  of  this  opinion  ;  and  he 
learned,  from  many  witnesses  of  good  credit,  that,  according  to 
very  ancient  ecclesiastical  law  and  usage,  all  those  who  devoutly 
visited  St.  Peter's  church,  in  the  course  of  the  years  that  termi- 
nate centuries,  merited  thereby  indulgencies  for  a  hundred  years* 
The  pontiff  therefore,  in  an  epistle  sent  throughout  Christendom, 
decided,  that  in  every  centennial  year,  all  that  should  confess  and 
lament  for  their  sins,  and  devoutly  visit  the  temple  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  would  receive  plenaiy  abolition  of  their 
sins.  (4)  The  successors  of  Bonijace  adorned  this  bstitution  with 
many  new  rites  ;  and  after  finding  by  experience,  that  it  brought 
both  honor  and   gain  to  the  church  of  Rome,  they  limited  it  to 

ID  it ;  and  that,  haying  Ions  studied  to  find  out  the  sicnification  of  this  strann 
appearance,  she  was  inwardly  informed  by  the  spirit,  that  the  mwrn  aiffDified  the 
cAttYvA,  and  that  the  defect  or  breach  was  the  want  of  an  annual  festival  in  honor 
of  the  holy  sacrament."    Mad  J] 

(3)  See  Barthol.  Fisen's  Origo  prima  festi  corporis  Christi  ex  tiso  sanctae  vir- 
gini  Julianae  divinitus  oblato,  Liege  1619.  8vo.  Jo.  Dailaeut^  de  cultos  religiosi 
objeeto,  p.  S^  &c.  Acta  Sanctor.  Aprilis  Tom.  i.  p.  437  &c.  and  p.  903 :  and, 
(one  who  should  have  been  named  nrst,)  Benedict  AlV,  the  Roman  pontiff*,  de 
festifi  christi  et  Mariae,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xii.  in  bis  Opp.  Tom.  z.  p.  360. 

(4)  Such  is  the  statement  of  Joe.  Ceijetan,  nephew  of  Bonrfaet  VIII,  and  cardi- 
nal of  St.  George,  in  his  Relatio  de  centissimo  seu  Jubilaeo  anne ;  which  is  in  aU 
the  Bibliothecas  of  the  Fathers,  and  particularly  in  the  Biblioth.  max.  rifeLtrnm 
Tom.  XXV.  p.  267.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  suppose,  that  he  mis* 
represents  facts,  or  that  Bontface  acted  craftily  and  avariciously,  in  this  matter. 
[When  we  consider  the  ambitious  and  avaricious  character  which  Bonifact  man- 
ifested in  innumerable  ways,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  that  he  was  so  passive  a  being 
in  this  whole  transaction,  and  that  he  had  no  other  object  in  view,  than  the  AtT'* 
therance  of  piety,  and  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  usage,  which  he  found  to 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  four  aged  persons,  of  whom  one  was  a  hun- 
dred and  seven  years  old.  The  belief  had  long  prevailed,  that  Romiah  indul- 
gences  were  more  efficient  than  any  others ;  and  the  pilgrims,  who  travelled  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  obtain  remission  of  sins  there,  stood  under  the  immodiato  pro- 
tection of  the  popes.  (See  the  Decret.  Gratiani,  P.  ii.  cans.  xiv.  Ques.  iii.  c.  23. 
Siqois  Romipetas,  and  c.  25.  Illi  qui  Ac.  and  others  also,  P.i.  Distinc.  78.)  These 
pilgrims  made  many  voluntary  oileringa  to  the  Romiah  church,  which  went  iaio 
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shorter  periods,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  erery  twenty-fifth 
year  is  a  jubilee. (5) 

the  pope*8  treaiury,  and  also  increased  the  business  of  the  citizens,  notwithstand- 
ing they  could  obtain  nothing  at  Rome,  which  thejr  could  not  obtain  at  a  cheaper 
rate  of  their  own  bishops  at  home.  In  these  circumstances,  what  was  more  natu- 
ral than  for  the  thought  to  occur  to  Boniface^  of  deriving  some  advantages  from 
the  rumor  that  was  spreading  at  Rome,  and  which  perhaps  was  set  on  foot,  or  at 
least  helped  foiward,  by  his  own  creatures,  and  therefore  to  rather  fabricate,  than 
search  after,  proo/s  that  a  jubilee  of  indulgences  was  sanctioned  by  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  law.  Plenary  indulgence  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  crusa-' 
den.  But  those  enterprises  had  now  ceased,  and  a  journey  to  Rome  was  less  haz- 
ardous to  life  than  a  journey  to  Palestine.  The  public  roads  in  Italy  exhibited  an 
almost  continuous  procession,  or  a  line  of  march  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and 
nearly  every  day,  200,000  foreigners  might  be  counted  at  Rome.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  2,000,000  of  people  visited  Rome  during  the  year  1900 ;  and 
the  concourse  there  was  so  great,  that  many  were  trodden  to  death  by  the  throng. 
So  happy  a  result  of  this  experiment,  made  both  the  pope  and  the  citizens  of 
Rome  wish,  that  a  century  was  not  so  long  an  interval.  Therefore  CUmmt  VI. 
repeated  tbe  Jubilee  AD.  1350,  and  Mcdaus  V,  established  the  festival  to  be  held 
ooce  in  ^  years.     Schl.} 

(5)  Tbe  writers  on  the  jubilee  are  enumerated  by  Jo.  AVb.  FahriduSj  Bibliograph. 
AntiQuar.  p.  316  &jc.  to  his  list  others  may  be  added,  and  among  them,  especially 
Charles  CiaiSf  a  recent  author,  whose  Lettres  Historique  et  dogmatiques  sur  les 
Jubil^s  et  les  Indulgences,  were  published  at  the  Hague,  1751.  3  vol.  8vo.  [H« 
was  minister  of  the  French  church  at  tlie  Ha|;ue.  The  first  volume  of  the  Let* 
ters  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Roman  jublilees,  traces  their  origin  to  the 
avarice  of  Boniface  VIII,  AD.  1300,  points  out  their  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
secular  games,  and  gives  a  particular  account  of  each  jubilee,  from  their  origin  in 
the  year  1300,  to  the  year  1750.  The  second  and  third  volumes  are  devoted  to 
the  subject  oflndulgences.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

I  1.  The  Nestoriansand  Jacobites. — §  2.  Conflicts  of  the  pontiffs  with  heretics 
little  known. — §  3.  Commencement  of  the  Inquisition  in  Languedoc.  in  France. 
— §  4,5.  Its  fijrm. — §  6.  Its  prerogatives.  General  odium  against  it— §7. 
Severer  measures  against  the  heretics,  especially  the  Albigenses. — §  8.  The 
count  of  Toulouse  in  vain  opposes  the  pontin. —  §  9.  The  brethren  and  sisters  of 
the  free  spirit. — §  10.  Their  mystic  theology. — §  11.  Some  of  them  held  bet- 
ter sentiments,  £»nd  others  worse. — §12.  Anialric. — §  13.  Joachim.  Wilhel- 
mina. — §  14.  The  sect  called  Apostles. — §  15.  The  grievous  fault  of  Joachim. 

§  1 .  The  Greeks  mention  no  new  sects,  as  arising  in  this  cen- 
tury among  them.  The  oriental  seels  of  the  Jacobites  and  Nes- 
torians,  who,  equally  with  the  Greeks,  spurned  the  laws  of  the 
Roman  church,  were  repeatedly  solicited  by  pontifical  legates  of 
the  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic^  to  put  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  Innocent  IV,  en- 
deavored to  annex  both  those  communities  to  his  empire,  in  the 
year  1246.  And  JVicolaus  IV,  offered  terms  of  reconciliation 
to  the  Nestorians,  and  particularly  to  those  inhabiting  northern 
Asia,  in  the  year  1278.(1)  And  some  of  the  bishops  of  both 
those  sects  seemed  not  averse  to  the  proposed  terms.  But  after 
a  short  time,  from  various  causes,  all  hopes  of  such  a  reconcilia- 
tion vanished. 

§  2.  During  the  whole  of  this  century,  the  Roman  pontifi 
were  engaged  in  fierce  and  bloody  conflicts  with  heretics;  that  is, 
with  such  as  taught  differently  from  what  the  Romish  church  pre- 
scribed to  them,  and  brought  under  discussion  the  power  and 
prerogatives  of  the  pontiffs.  For  the  sects  of  the  Catharij  the 
fValdenses,  the  Petrobrusians,  and  many  others,  spread  over  all 
Europe,  and  especially  over  Italy,   France,  Germany,(2)  and 

(1)  Odor.  Raynald,  Annales  Cedes.  Tom.  xiii.  ad.  ann.  1247.  §  32  Ac.  and 
Tom.  XV.  ad.  ann.  1303.  §  22.  and  1304.  §  23.  MaUh.  ParUy  Hittoria  Major 
p.  372. 

(2)  [In  Germany  they  were  called  StedingcfSj  from  a  district  in  ancieDt  Fries- 
land,  where  they  were  most  numerous,  and  Hallean  heretics,  from  a  town  in 
Swabia  where  they  resided.  The  Stedingers  were  accused  of  magic  and  of  Ma- 
nichaeism ;  but  seem  rather  to  have  been  Waldensians  than  Manichaeans.  Their 
chief  difference  was,  that  ihev  refused  to  pay  tithes  to  the  bishops,  particularly 
to  the  bishops  of  Bremen  and  Minden,  ana  in  general,  resolved  to  be  free  from 
the  oppressive  slavery  of  the  clergy.  ^  These  poor  people,  in  the  year  1^4,  were 
nearly  exterminated,  by  an  army  of  40,000  crusaders.  See  RiUer's  Diss,  de  ^- 
go  Steding  et  Stedingis  haereticis;  and  Harzheim's  Concilia  German.  Tom.  lii. 
p.  551  &c.  The  Hallean  heretics  may  be  best  understood  from  the  accouDt  of 
AVbreehZ  of  Stade,  in  his  Chronicon,  ad  ann.  1248.  He  thai  describes  them  : 
"  Strange  and  miserable  heretics  began  to  multiply  in  the  church  of  God ;  who 
striking  the  bells,  and  calling  the  barons  and  free-holdera  together,  at  Hallae  in 
Swabia,  thus  preached  in  puolic :  that  the  pope  was  a  heretic ;  and  all  the  bish- 
ops and  prelates,  simoniacs  and  heretics  ]  and  also  the  inferior  prelates,  and  tbe 
priests ;  oecause  being  defiled  with  vices  and  mortal  sins,  they  bad  not  authority 
to  bind  and  loose ;  and  that  they  all  seduced  the  people :  that  priesta  guilty  of 
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Spain,  collected  congregations,  and  threatened  great  danger  to 
the  Romish  domination.  New  sects  were  added  to  the  old  ones, 
differing  indeed  widely  in  their  opinions,  but  all  agreeing  in  this, 
that  the  prevailing  religion  was  false,  and  that  the  Roman  fontiSk 
most  unjusdy  arrogated  to  themselves  dominion  over  christians 
and  their  religious  worship.  And  not  a  few  of  the  noblemen  lis- 
tened, with  favorable  and  even  eager  attention,  to  the  doctrines 
maintained  by  these  classes  of  persons  out  of  the  scriptures, 
against  the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  vices  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
oi  the  whole  clerical  order.  And  hence  new  and  extraordinary 
arms  were  requisite,  to  overcome  and  subdue  so  numerous  and  so 
powerful  opposers. 

§  3.  No  where  was  there  a  greater  number  of  heretics  of  eve- 
ry description,  than  in  Languedoc,  and  the  adjacent  regions. 
For  several  persons,  and  especially  Raymond  VI,  the  earl  of 
Toulouse,  afforded  them  protection ;  and  the  bishops  in  those 

Erovinces  were  so  negligent  and  remiss  in  their  proceedings  against 
eretics,  that  they  could  found  and  buiFd  up  their  congregations 
without  fear.  On  being  apprised  of  these  facts.  Innocent  III, 
sent  extraordinary  legates  into  these  provinces,  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  to  correct  the  faults  committed  by  the  bish- 
ops, and  to  extirpate  the  heretics  by  all  possible  means.  These 
legates  were  Ranier^  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  Peter  de  Castro- 
novo  or  CastelnaUj(S)  archdeacon  of  Maquelonne,  and  after- 
wards, likewise  a  Cistercian  monk.  To  these,  were  after- 
wards added  others,  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Dominic^  a 

mortal  bids,  could  not  administer  the  sacrament :  Uhat  no  man  living,  neither  the 
P'^i  »MW  the  bishops,  could  interdict  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  that  those  who  pro- 
mihited  it,  were  heretics  and  seducers — that  the  Dominicans  and  FranciBcaoB  cor- 
rapted  the  church,  by  preaching  falsehood  ;  and  that  all  those  monks,  and  like- 
wise the  Cistercians,  led  sinful  and  unrighteous  lives.  That  there  was  no  one, 
who  declared  the  truth,  and  who  observed  good  fuuh  in  action,  except  tfaemselvee 
and  their  associates — that  hitherto  your  preachers  have  buried  tne  truth,  and 
have  preached  falsehood  ;  while  we  do  the  contrary.  The  indulgence  (pardon) 
which  we  offer  to  you,  is  not  fictitious  and  fabricated  by  the  apostolic  (the  pope), 
nor  by  the  bishops,  but  comes  solely  fi'om  God  and  from  our  order.  We  aare 
not  make  mentioa  of  the  pope,  because  he  leads  so  wicked  a  life,  and  is  a  man 
of  so  bad  example. — Pray  ye  for  the  emperor  Frederic  and  for  Conrad — the  pope 
has  not  the  power  of  bindmg,  nor  of  loosing,  because  he  does  not  lead  an  apos- 
tolical life." — See  also  John  Gottfr.  Bernholds  Diss,  de  Conrado  IV,  imperalore, 
Hallensium  haereticorum  aliouando  defensore ;  Altdorf  1758. — Among  the  In- 

tuisitora  in  Germany,  Conrad  of  Marpurg  rendered  himself  particularly  famous. 
le  was  a  Dominican,  and  confessor  to  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  whose  bio^- 
raphr  be  composed :  and  with  much  simplicity,  he  united  all  the  qualities  re()ui- 
site  torso  bloody  and  inhuman  an  office,  as  that  of  an  Inquisitor.  This  abomina- 
ble man,  burning  with  hatred  for  heretics,  raved  against  high  and  low,  allowed 
no  one  a  legal  trial,  but  imprisoned  the  innocent  till  tliey  would  themselves  con- 
fess guilt,  of  which  they  were  unconscious.  See  AlhrechVs  Chronicon,  ad.  ann. 
1233.  The  German  archbishops  counselled  him  to  use  greater  moderation  ;  but 
the  delirious  man  continued  his  mad  career,  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  her- 
etics, till  at  last,  he  was  put  to  death  by  some  noblemen,  near  Marpurg.  See 
HorzActm^  concilia  Germafl.  Tom.  iii.  p.  543  &c.     Schl.'] 

(3)  Very  many  of  the  Romish  writers  denominate  this  Peter  the  first  Jnquisi- 
nor  ;  bat  in  what  sense  he  was  so,  will  appear  from  what  we  are  about  to  say. 
8ee,  concerning  him ,  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Tom.  i.  Martii  p.  411  &^c. 
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Spaniard,  the  well  known  founder  of  the  order  of  preaching 
monks,  who,  returning  from  Rome  in  the  ^ear  1306,  connected 
himself  with  these  papal  legates,  and  by  his  preaching,  and  in 
other  ways,  very  strenuously  assailed  the  heretics.  Those  men, 
acting  by  authority  from  the  pontiff,  and  without  consulting  the 
bishops,  or  asking  their  aid,  hunted  after  heretics;  and  such  of 
them  as  they  could  not  convert  by  arguments,  they  caused  to  be 
subjected  to  capital  punishments.  In  the  language  of  common 
parlance,  they  were  called  Inquisitors;  and  from  them,  that  ter- 
rible tribunal  for  heretics,  called  the  Inquisition^  took  its  rise. 

^  4.  As  this  new  class  of  functionaries,  the  Inquisitors^  per- 
formed  effectually  the  duties  assigned  them,  and  purged  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  labored,  of  numerous  heretics,  similar  papal 
legates  were  stationed  in  nearly  all  the  cities  whose  inhabitants 
were  suspected,  notwithstanding  the  people  opposed  it,  and  often 
either  expelled  or  massacred  the  Inquisitors.  The  council  of 
Toulouse,  in  which  Romanus  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  presided 
as  pontifical  legate,  AD.  1229,  proceeded  still  far&er :  for  it  or- 
dered the  establishment  of  a  board  of  Inquisitors^  in  each  city, 
composed  of  one  clergyman  and  three  laymen.{4)  But  Oregorrf 
IX,  altered  the  institution  in  the  year  1233,  and  conferred  on  the 
preaching  monks  or  Dominicans,  the  inquisition  for  heresy  in 
France ;  and  by  a  formal  bull  freed  the  bishops  from  that  duty.(6) 
And  upon  this,  the  bishop  of  Tournay  as  papal  legate,  stationed 
Peter  Cellani^  and  William  Amald,  as  the  first  Inquisitors  of 
heretical  pravity^  at  Toulouse ;  and  soon  after,  he  created  sim- 
ilar inquisitors  in  all  the  cities  where  the  Dominicans  had  con- 
vents. (6)  From  this  period,  we  are  to  date  the  commencement 
of  the  dreadful  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition ;  which,  in  this  and 
the  following  centuries,  subdued  such  hosts  of  heretics,  either  by 
forcing  ^em  back  into  the  church,  or  by  committing  them  to  the 
temporal  authorities  to  be  burned.  For  the  Dominicans  erect- 
ed, first  at  Toulouse,  and  then  at  Carcassone  and  other  places, 
permanent  courts,  before  which  were  arraigned  not  only  hereties, 
and  those  suspected  of  heresy ^  but  likewise  all  that  were  accused 
otmagicj  soothsaying^  Judaism^  sorcery y  and  similar  offences. 
And  these  courts  were  afterwards  extended  to  other  countries  of 
Europe,  though  not  every  where  with  equal  facility  and  success.(7) 


(4) 
(5) 


See  Jo.  HardmrCs  Conciliai  Tom.  vii.  p.  175. 

Bernh.  Gtddo's  MS.  Chronicle  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  Jac.  Eehard's 
Scriptores  Prfledicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  88.  P.  Perein's  Historia  InquiaitioniB  TdoM- 
nae ;  rabjoined  to  his  Historia  conventus  Fratr.  Praedicator.  ToIomo  1693.  8vo. 
and  Histoire  cenerale  de  Lan^edoc,  Tom.  iii.  p.  394,  3^. 

(6)  Eehara&nd  Percin,  locia  oil. 

m  The  account  here  given  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  InqnisitioD, 
diners  very  mnch  from  what  is  stated  in  numberless  books :  yet  it  is  rapport- 
cd  by  the  most  unexceptionable  testimonies,  whiafa  cannot  here  be  adduced. 
Learned  men  tell  us,  that  St.  Dominic  invented  the  co|irt  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
first  instituted  it  at  Toulouse ;  that  he  was  himself  the  first  Inquisitor  that  was 
ever  appointed ;  that  the  year  is  uncertain ;  yet  that  it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  la- 
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§  5.  The  method  of  proceeding  in  the  courts  of  the  InquUitiony 
was  at  first  simple;  and  not  materially  different  from  that  in  the 
ordinary  courts.rs)  But  gradually,  the  Dominicans,  guided  by- 
experience,  rendered  it  far  more  complex  ;  and  so  shaped  their 
proceedings,  that  the  mode  of  trying  heretical  causes,  (if  the 
phrase  is  allowable,)  was  wholly  different  from  that  practised  in 
secular  courts.  For  these  simple  monks,  being  wholly  ignorant 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  acquainted  with  no  other  tribunal, 
than  that  which  in  the  Romish  church  is  called  the  penitentiary 
tribunal^  regulated  these  new  courts  of  the  Inquisition^  as  far  as 
possible,  according  to  the  plan  of  those  religious  proceedings. 
And  hence  arose  that  strange  system  of  jurisprudence,  bearing  in 
many  respects  the  most  striking  features  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
Whoever  duly  considers  this  history  of  their  origin,  will  be  able 
to  account  for  many  things  that  are  unsuitable,  absurd,  and  con- 
trary to  justice,  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  against  offenders  in 
the  courts  of  the  inquisition.(9) 

nocerU  III,  in  the  Lateran  council  AD.  1215,  approved  and  confirmed  this  tribu- 
nal. See  Jo.  Alb.  FabriciuSy  Lux  Evangelii  loti  orbi  exoriens,  p.  569.  Phil, 
limboTck,  Historia  Iftquisit.  Lib.  i.  cap.  x.  p.  39  &c.  and  other  wnters,  who  are 
mentioned  by  Fabricius.  I  believe,  that  those  who  make  such  statemeDts,  have 
their  authorities  for  them ;  but  those  authorities  are  unquestionably  not  of  the 
first  order.  Most  of  the  modern  writers  follow  lAmborck;  whose  History  of  the 
Inqiusiiionf  is  an  excellent  work  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  may  be  considered 
the  principal  work.  Umborch  is  to  be  commended  for  his  diligence  and  his  fide- 
lity. But  he  was  very  indiilerently  acquainted  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  middle  aces ;  nor  did  he  derive  his  materials  from  the  original  sources,  but 
firom  secondhand  writers;  and  he  therefore  fell  into  not  a  few  mistakes.  At 
least,  what  he  tells  us  respecting  the  origin  of  tlie  Inquisition,  is  not  true.  Nor 
are  the  accounts  of  others,  much  better.  In  particular,  not  one  of  the  positioni 
stated  above,  is  true.  Many  of  the  Dominicans,  who  to  this  day  preside  in  the 
courts  of  the  Inquisition,  and  highly  extol  its  sanctity,  );et  deny,  that  St.  Dominic 
invented  the  Inquisition,  or  that  he  was  the  first  Inquisitor;  nay,  that  be  was  an 
Inquisitor  at  all :  and  they  also  deny,  thai  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was 
instituted  during  the  life-time  of  St.  Dominic.  Nor  are  they  rash  in  making 
these  assertions.  Yet  the  dispute,  whelQer  St.  Dominic  was  an  Inquisitor,  or 
not,  is  a  contest  about  a  term,  rather  than  than  about  a  fact;  for  it  turns  wholly 
on  the  difierent  acceptations  of  the  term  Inquisitor.  At  first,  an  Inquisitor  was 
a  person  sent  forth,  under  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontifi*,  to  subdue  and  ex- 
'tirpate  heretics;  but  without  any  juclicial  powers.  But  the  term  afterwards 
changed  its  meaning,  and  was  used  to  denote  a  judge,  appointed  by  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  try  the  causes  of  heretics,  and  of  those  suspected  of  heresy,  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  thera,  and  to  deliver  over  the  pertinacious  to  the  civil 
magistrates.  In  this  latter  sense,  Dominic^  most  certainly,  was  not  an  Inquisi- 
tor :  nor  were  there  any  such  judges  appointed  by  the  pontiffs,  before  the  time 
of  (hegory  IX.  But,  that  Dominic  was  an  Inquisitor,  in  the  former  sense  of 
the  term,  admits  of  no  doubt. 

(8)  The  documents  published  by  the  Benedictines,  in  their  Histoire  generale 
de  Languedoc,  Tom.  in.  p.  371  &c.  show  what  was  the  first  and  simple  method 
of  proceeding  in  the  Inquisition. 

(9)  [A  more  definite  account  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  Inquisition,  [as  it  existed  in  the  subsequent  centuries,  TV.]  will  not  here  be 
out  of  place.  The  persons  arraigned  before  this  tribunal,  besides  those  mention- 
ed in  the  text,  were  the  abettors,  encouragers,  and  protectors  of  heretics,  the 
blasphemers,  and  such  as  resisted  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  or  interrupted 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  A  person  became  suspected  of  heresy,  if 
he  said  any  thing  that  might  offend  others;  if  he  misused  the  sacraments,  or 
other  sacred  things;  if  he  treated  the  images  with  disrespect;  if  he  possessed, 
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§  6.  That  this  tribunal,  devised  for  subdaiDg  heretics,  might 
awaken  more  terror,  the  pontiffs  prevailed  on  the  emperors  and 

read,  or  cave  to  others  to  read,  book*  prohibited  by  the  Inqui«tioii ;  if  be  laid 
maaSf  or  beard  confessionB,  without  beiug  in  orders;  if  he  attended,  even  for 
once,  the  preaching  of  heretics;  if  he  did  not  appear  before  the  Inquisition,  u 
■con  as  he  was  cited;  if  he  showed  any  kindness  to  a  heretic,  or  aided  him  io 
ouUiljig  his  escape.    Abettors  of  heresy  were  those  who  harbored  heretics,  or 
did  not  give  them  up  ;  those  who  spoke  to  arrested  heretics,  without  permission, 
or  even  traficked  with  heretics.     VVhen  the  InqaiBition  discovered  a  transgressor 
of  their  laws,  either  by  common  report,  or  by  their  spies,  or  by  an  informer,  be 
was  cited  three  times,  to  appear  before  them  ;  and  if  he  did  not  appear,  lie  wss 
forthwith  condemned.     It  was  safest,  to  appear  on  the  first  citation;  because 
the  looker  a  man  delayed,  the  more  guilty  he  would  be ;  and  the  Inquisition  had 
their  spies,  and  a  thousand  concealed  ways,  for  getting  an  absconding  heretic 
into  their  power.     When  a  supposed  heretic  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the  In- 
quisition, no  one  dared  to  enquire  after  him,  or  write  to  him,  or  intercede  for 
nim.     When  every  thing  belonging  to  the  person  seized  was  in  their  hands, 
then  the  process  began ;  and  it  was  protracted,  in  the  most  tedious  manner.    Af- 
ter many  days,  or  perhaps  months,  which  the  accused  dragg(;d  out  in  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  the  keeper  of  the  prison  asked  iiim,  as  it  were  accidentally,  if  he  wish- 
ed to  have  a  hearing.     When  he  appeared  before  his  judges,  they  enquired,  just 
as  if  they  knew  nothing  about  him,  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted.    If  be 
wished  to  be  informed  what  offence  he  had  committed,  he  was  admonished  to 
confess  his  faults  himself.     If  he  confessed  nothing,  time  was  given  him  for  re- 
flection, and  he  was  remanded  to  prison.     If  after  a  long  time  allowed  him,  he 
still  confessed  nothing,  he  must  swear,  to  answer  truly  to  all  the  questions  pat  to 
him.     If  he  would  not  swear,  he  was  condemned  without  further  process.    If 
be  swore  to  give  answer,  he  was  questioned  in  regard  to  his  whole  life,  without 
making  known  to  him  hi^  offence.    He  was  however  promised  a  pardon,  if  tie 
'  would   truly  confess  his  ofiences :  an  artifice  this,  by  which  his  judges  often 
learned  more,  than  they  knew  before,  against  him.     At  last  the  charges  against 
bim  were  presented  to  him,  in  writing;  and  counsel  also  was  assigned  him,  who 
however  only  advised  him  to  confess  fully  his  faults.     The  accuser  and  informer 
•gainst  him,  were  not  made  known  to  him,  but  the  real  charges  aeainst  him 
were  put  into  his  hands.    He  was  allowed  time  for  his  defence ;  but  his  accuser, 
ftod  the  witnesses  against  bim,  he  could  know  only  by  conjecture.    Sometimes 
he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  who  they  were ;  out  rarely  were  they  pre- 
sented before  him,  and  confronted  with  him.     If  his  answers  did  not  satisfy  the 
iudges,  or  if  the  allegations  against  him  were  not  adequately  proved,  resort  was 
nad  to  torture  :  a  transaction  which  well  nigh  exceeded  the  sufierings  endured 
by  the  first  christians  when  persecuted  by  the  pagans.    The  torture  was,  by  the 
rope,  by  water,  and  by  fire.     The  rope  was  passed  under  the  arms,  which  were 
tied  behind  the  back  of  the  accused.    By  this  rope  ho  was  drawn  up  into  the 
air,  with  a  pulley,  and  there  left  to  swing  for  a  time ;  and  then  suddenly  let  fall, 
to  within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground  ;  by  the  shock  of  which  fall,  all  his  joints 
were  dislocated.    If  he  still  confessed  nothing,  the  torture  by  water  was  tried. 
After  making  bim  drink  a  jrreat  quantity  of  water,  he  was  laia  upon  a  hollowed 
bench :  across  the  middle  of  this  bench  a  stick  of  timber  passed,  which  kept  the 
body  of  the  offender  suspended,  and  caused  him  most  intense  pain  in  the  back-bone. 
The  most  cruel  torture  was  that  by  fire  ;  in  which  his  feet,  being  smeared  with 
^ase  &c.  were  directed  towards  a  hot  fire,  and  the  soles  of  them  left  to  bum, 
till  he  would  confess.    Each  of  these  tortures  was  continued  as  long  as,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  of  the  Inquisition,  the  man  was  able  to  endure  them. 
He  might  now  confess  what  he  would,  but  still  the  torture  would  be  repeated 
first  to  discover  the  object  and  motives  of  the  aoknowledzed  offence,  and  then 
to  make  him  expose  his  accomplices.    If  when  tortured, lie  confessed  nothing, 
many  snares  were  laid  to  elicit  from  him  unconsciously  his  offence.    The  con- 
clusion was,  that  the  accused,  when  he  seemed  to  have  satisfied  the  judges,  was 
condemned,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  offence,  to  death,  or  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  or  to  tlie  galleys,  or  to  be  scourged ;  and  he  was  delivered  over 
to  the  civil  authorities ;  who  were  intreated  to  spare  his  life,  as  the  church  never 
**  thirsted  for  blood ;  but  yet  they  would  experience  persecution,  if  thej  did  not 
carry  the  decisions  of  the  court  into  execution.    What  an  infernal  device  is  th  e 
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sovereigns  of  Europe,  especially  on  Frederic  II,  and  Leuns  IX  or 
Saint  Lemsy  king  of  France,  to  enact  severe  laws  against  here- 
tics; requiring  the  magistrates  both  to  punish  with  death,  and 
particularly  with  burning  at  the  stake,  all  such  as  should  be  ad- 
judged obstinate  heretics  by  the  Inquisitors;  and  also  to  afibrd 
their  special  protection  and  support  to  the  courts  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. The  laws  which  Frederic  II,  in  particular,  enacted  from 
time  time  on  this  subject,  are  well  known  ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  efficient,  both  to  support  the  Inquisition  against  all  its  op- 
posers,  and  to  exterminate  such  as  might  be  odious  to  the  Inquis- 
itorsj  however  high  and  honorable  their  characters. (10)  And 
yet  these  severe  laws  could  not  prevent  the  inquisitorial  judges, 
who  were  generally  inhuman,  insolent,  superstitious,  jealous,  and 
indiscreet,  from  being  mobbed  and  chased  out  of  many  places, 
by  the  populace,  and  from  being  murdered  in  others.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  many  others,  and  particularly  of  Conrad  of  Marpurg^ 
who  was  appointed  by  Gregory  IX,  the  first  inquisitor  of  Gernia- 

°7-(ll) 

^  7.  As  the  labors  of  the  inquisitors  did  not  at  once  produce 

all  the  results,  which  Innocent  III,  anticipated,  he  in  the  year 
1207,  exhorted  Philip  Augustus ^  king  of  France,  and  his  nobles, 
to  make  war  upon  the  heretics,  promising  them  ample  indulgen- 
ces as  their  reward.(12)     And  this  exhortation  he  repeated,  in  a 

Inquisition  !  What  innocent  person  could  escape  destruction,  if  an  Inquisitor 
was  disposed  to  destroy  him  ?  A  heretic,  even  if  be  had  been  acquitted  Dy  the 
pope  himself,  might  still  be  condemned  to  die  by  the  Inquisition. — An  equivocal 
promise  of  pardon  mi^ht  be  given,  to  induce  him  to  make  confession ;  out  the 

Sromise  must  not  be  fulfilled,  when^  the  object  of  it  was  obtained. — Even  death 
id  not  free  a  person  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition:  for  a  deceased  here- 
tic must  be  burnt  in  effigy. — Would  not  every  feeline  of  humanity  be  outi 


by  following  such  horrid  principles  ?  The  inquisitorial  judges  do  not  deny,  that 
by  such  proceedings  many  innocent  persons  unavoidably^  perish,  alonsr  with  the 
guilty  :  but  this  does  not  trouble  tbem:  Better,  say  they,  that  a  hundred  inno- 
cent persons,  who  are  good  catholics,  should  be  cutoff  and  go  to  Paradise,  than 
to  let  one  heretic  escape,  who  might  poison  many  souls,  and  plunge  them  in 
endless  perdition.  See  Cramer's  Bossuet's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  46&--477. — wm 
Ein.} 

(10)  The  laws  of  Frederic  are  exhibited  in  the  epistles  of  Peter  de  Vineis,  in 
lAmborch's  Historia  Inquisit.  p.  48.  and  by  Bzovius,  RayruUdf  and  many  others. 
The  law  of  St.  Lewis,  was  by  the  French  jurists  called  Cupientes,  because  it  be- 
nn  with  this  word  :  and  that  it  was  enacted  in  the  year  1229,  is  shown  by  the 
Benedictine  monks,  in  their  Histoire  generate  de  Languedoc,  Tome  iii.  p.  378, 
575.  It  may  be  found  in  William  CateTs  Histoire  des  Corotes  de  Tholoae,  p.  340 
&c.  and  in  many  other  works.  It  is  not  a  whit  milder  than  the  laws  ofFredmic 
II.  For  a  great  part  of  the  sanctity  of  this  sincere  Lewis,  consisted  in  his  flaming 
zeal  against  heretics,  who,  in  his  opinion,  were  not  to  be  vanquished  by  reason- 
ing and  sound  arguments,  but  to  be  forthwith  exterminated.  See  du  Fresn$*s 
notes  on  Joinville's  Life  of  St.  Lewis,  p.  11,  39. 

(11)  The  life  of  this  noted  and  ferocious  man  has  been  compiled  by  Jo,  fferm, 
SchmAuck,  from  documents  both  manuscript  and  printed  ;  and  is  most  worthy  of 
being  printed.  In  the  mean  time,  for  an  account  of  him,  see  Luc.  Waddirijf's 
Annates  Minor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  151,  355  &c.  and  Jac.  Echard*8  Scriptores  Dommi- 
cani,  Tom.  i.  p.  487  dltc.  [See  also,  some  notice  of  him,  pa.  399,  note  (2) 
above.     TV.] 

(12)  See  the  Epistles  of  Innocent  III,  Lib.  x.  £p.  49. 
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much  stronger  aod  more  urgent  manner,  the  following  year,  AD. 
1208,  when  his  legate  and  Inquisitor,  Peter  de  Castronovo,  was 
murdered  by  the  patrons  of  the  heretics.  (13)  Soon  after,  the 
Cistercian  monks,  in  his  name,  preached  a  crusade  (or  the  crosif 
according  to  the  language  of  that  age,)  against  the  heretics  thrtntgk' 
^ut  France :  and  Raymund  VI,  the  earl  of  Toulouse,  in  whose 
territories  Peter  had  been  murdered,  being  now  excommunica- 
ted, took  the  cross  himself,  in  order  to  obtain  release  from  that 
punishment.  In  the  year  1209,  a  very  large  army  of  crusaders 
commenced  their^holy  war  agamst  the  heretics,  that  bore  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Albigenses : [14)  and  continued  the  war,  in  Uie 
most  cruel  manner,  during  several  years,  with  various  success. 
The  director  of  the  war,  was  one  Arnold^  a  Cistercian  abbot,  aod 
the  pontiff's  legate :  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  was 
Simony  earl  of  Montfort.(15)  Raymund  Vl^Ahe  earl  of  Tou- 
louse, who  at  first  fought  against  the  heretics,  became  himself  in- 

(13)  Epistles  of  Innocent  III,  Lib.  ix.  Ep.  26,  27,  26,  2D.  Acta  Sanctonim, 
Martii  Tom.  i.  p.  411  &c. 

(14)  The  name  Mbigenses  bad  a  two  fold  application,  the  one  more  extended, 
tbe  other  more  limitea.  In  the  broader  sense,  all  the  heretics  of  every  sort, 
who  at  that  time  resided  in  Languedoc,  (Gallia  Narbonensis,)  were  called  JSHU- 
gensea.  Peter  Sarnensis,  a  writer  of  that  age,  in  the  dedication  of  his  Historj 
of  the  Albigenses  to  Innocent  III,  (first  published  by  J\'icol.  CamuMot,  Troyes 
1615.  8to.)  says  expressly :  Tolosani,  et  aliarum  civitatum  et  castrorum  faaereti- 
«i,  et  defensores  eorum  generaliter,  Albigenses  vocantur.  Afterwards,  cap.  ii.  p. 
3.  he  divides  these  Albigenses  into  various  sects :  and  in  p.  8.  says,  that  tbe  Wd* 
4enses  were  the  best  among  them  :  Mali  erant  Valdenses,  sed  comparatione  alio- 
ram  haereticorum,  Iooeo  minus  perversi.  And  thus,  in  genera),  all  the  French 
heretics  were  c&Ued  Albigenses ;  not  however,  from  the  city  of  Alhi  (Albigea). 
but  from  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Languedoc  was,  in  that  a^e,  called 
Mfigesium;  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  Benedictine  monks,  in  their  Histoire  ge- 
neraJe  de  Languedoc,  Tom.  iii.  p.  552,  note  xiii.  [With  this,  FtieMft  agreei, 
Kirchen-und  iTetzerhistorie  der  inittlern  Zeit,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  &Ai.] — ^In  the  more 
limited  sense,  the  Albigenses  were  those,  who,  in  Italy,  were  sometimes  called 
Cathari,  Pvblicani  or  Paulicianiy  and  Bvlgari,  and  who  approximated  to  tbe  Ma- 
fiichaeans  in  their  sentiments.  [That  many  such  persons  were  mingled  with 
the  Albi^renseSf  in  the  broader  sense,  is  proved  by  ^uessU^  1.  c.  p.  413,  432  &c. 
Schl."]  This  appears  from  various  documents ;  but  the  most  clearly,  from  the 
Codex  Inouisitionis  Tolosanae,  published  by  Umborch  ;  in  which  the  Albigenses 
are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  other  sects. 

(15)  [Simon  was  lord  of  Montfort,  not  far  from  Paris,  and  earl  of  Leicester  in 
England  ;  and  the  unrighteous  liberality  of  the  pope,  in  the  council  of  the  La- 
teran,  AD.  1215,  made  him  duke  of  Narbonne,  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  vis^oaot 
of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne ; — tenitories  which  were,  in  part,  fiefs  of  tbe  Ger- 
man empire,  and  in  part,  fiefs  of  tiie  kings  of  France;  and  which  the  pope  had 
no  rl^ht  thus  to  dispose  of  without  the  consent  of  the  lieee-lords.  In  Sinumj 
fanaticism  appears  to  have  been  closely  united  with  selfishness.  He  was  cer- 
tainly a  fanatic.  He  supposed  he  was  doing  God  service,  while  persecuting  tbe 
heretics  with  fire  and  sword :  and  he  was  so  zealous  in  performing  the  external 
duties  of  religion,  that  he  often  neglected  his  official  duties  for  tbe  sake  of  them. 
While  besieging  Toulouse,  as  be  was  attending  mass,  word  was  brought  him, 
that  the  enemy  had  made  a  sally,  and  that  hin  army  was  in  iminent  danger.  He 
replied,  that  he  could  not  come,  till  he  had  seen  his  Saviour.  Another  message 
arrived,  that  if  he  did  not  come,  his  whole  army  would  be  thrown  into  disorder: 
and  he  replied  again,  that  he  would  not  leave  the  altar,  till  he  had  seen  his  Cre- 
ator, even  if  he  roust  be  slain  there  for  it.    When  the  mass  was  ended,  he  went 

'away  to  oppose  the  enemy,  but  was  killed  by  a  stone.  See  PeUr  of  IFaUemeii, 
cap.  86.    Schl.] 
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volved  in  the  war,  in  the  year  121 1.(16)  For  Simon  coveted  his 
territories,  and  engaged  in  the  war,  not  so  much  to  advance  re- 
ligion and  put  down  heresy,  as  to  promote  his  own  interests  and 
to  enlarge  his  dominions.  Simon  obtained  his  object ;  for  after 
numerous  battles,  sieges,  and  a  great  many  deeds  of  valor,  but  of 
extreme  cruelty  ;(1 7)  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Innocent  III, 
in  the  Lateran  councd  of  1215,  not  only  the  earldom  of  Toulouse, 
but  also  the  many  other  territories  he  had  subdued,  as  his  reward 
for  so  nobly  supporting  the  cause  of  God  and  the  church.  He 
was  slain,  however,  in  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  AD.  1218.  His 
antagonist,  Raymund^  died  in  the  year  1222. 

^  8.  After  the  death  of  the  two  generals,  this  lamentable  war 
was  prosecuted  vigorously,  and  with  various  success,  by  their  sons^ 

(16)  [The  )>apal  leggte  criininated  Raymund,  for  not  treating  the  murderers  of 
Peter  de  Chateauneufwith  due  severity,  and  prescribed  bard  conditions  for  bis  re- 
conciliation with  the  church.  He  must  promise  to  be  subject  to  the  legate  in 
every  thing,  and  especially  in  all  matters  relating  to  religion  ;  and  must  give  up 
to  the  legate  seven  fortresses,  for  his  security.  He  must  aUo  do  public  ecclesias- 
tical oenance,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  scourged  with  rods  by  the  legate.  And  in 
proorof  his  sincerity,  he  must  assume  the  cross,  and  take  the  field  against  his  own 
nriends  and  vassals.  But  when  he  saw,  that  ^mon  and  the  legate  advanced 
against  bis  territories,  and  aimed  to  get  the  castles  of  the  heretics  there  into  their 
hands,  he  separated  himself  from  the  crusading  army,  in  the  year  1210,  and 
sought  for  aid  from  Fiance,  England,  Germany,  and  Kume,  in  vain.  His  near 
friend  and  relative,  indeed,  PeUr  king  of  Arragon,  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf, 
against  ^uMn  of  Montfort;  but  he  unfortunately  was  slain,  in  the  first  battle; 
and  Raymund  was  obUged  to  witness  the  misfortunes  of  his  own  country,  while 
he  remained  in  Aragon,  an  inactive  spectator.  At  length,  many  lords  and  dis- 
tricts of  country  revolted  from  Simon^  and  recalled  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
who  threw  himself  into  the  city  of  Toulouse,  and  was  there  besieged  by  Si' 
man,  Raymund  appears  to  have  been  a  warlike  and  energetic  prince,  and  one 
who  had  no  partiality  for  prelates.  To  the  Cisterciens  also  he  was  no  friend ; 
and  he  used  to  say,  tljey  could  not  possibly  be  good  men,  because  they  were  so 
voluptuous.  On  the  contrary,  he  haa  very  high  regard  for  the  heretics  that  inha- 
bitea  his  territories*,  and  he  protected  them,  partly  as  subjects,  and  partly  as  liie 
personal  friends.    Sehl.'\ 

•  (17)  [The  cruelties  that  were  practised  under  the  command  of  Sinumy  are  inde- 
scribable. It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  heretics  sometimes  returned 
like  for  like.  At  the  capture  of  Minerbe,  Simon  found  one  hundred  and  forty 
Manichaeans ;  all  of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake,  because  they  would  not 
abjure  their  religion.  At  BezierSf  6000  persons  were  slain  ;  and  at  Toulouse, 
20,000 ;  and  at  Carcassonne  the  priests  shouted  for  joy,  at  the  burning  of  so  many 
miserable  beinss,  .whose  only  crime  was,  that  they  did  not  believe,  what  the 
church  believed.  Still  more  shocking  is,  the  account  given  by  Peter  of  Walcer- 
ney,  cap.  34.  that  the  crusaders  captured  a  castle  called  Brom,  in  which  were 
found  one  hundred  persons ;  and  that  the  papal  general.  Simony  ordered  all  their 
noses  to  be  amputated,  and  their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  except  a  single  eye  of  one  in- 
dividual, who  might  serve  as  guide  to  the  rest,  who  were  sent  to  Cabrieres.  to 
terrify  others.  It  is  true,  the  monk  informs. us  of  similar  cruelties  by  the  other 
party.    But  retaliation  in  such  a  case  is  cruelty,  and  especially  in  the  assailing 

irty,  and  one  which  pretends  to  fight  only  for  the  cause  of  God  and  religion. 

'ho  can  refrain  from  adopting  the  wish  of  the  poet : 

Perisseajamais  Taffreuse  politique, 

Qui  pretend  sur  les  coeurs  un  pouvoir  despotique  : 

Q,ui  vent  le  fer  en  main  convertir  les  mortels, 

Qui  du  sang  heretique  arrose  les  autels, 

Et  Buivant  un  faux  zele  ou  Tinter^t  pour  guides, 

Ne  sert  un  Dieu  de  Paix,  que  par  des  homicides.  SehL} 


^' 
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Raymund  VII,  earl  of  Toulouse,  and  Amalric  of  Montfort. 
When  the  former  of  these,  Raymund^  seemed  to  get  the  advant- 
age of  the  other,  the  Roman  pontiff,  Honorius  III,  persuaded 
Lewis  VIII,  the  king  of  France,  by  great  promises  and  favors,  to 
march  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  church.  He  dying  soon  after,  his  successor,  Lewis 
IX,  called  Saint  Lewisy  vigorously  prosecuted  the  work  begun 
by  his  father.  Raymund^  therefore,  being  pressed  on  every  side, 
made  peace,  in  the  year  1229,  on  the  hardest  terms  ;  for  be 
ceded  the  greatest  part  of  his  territories  to  the  king,  besides  some 
cessions  to  the  Romish  church.  After  this  peace,  the  heretics 
were  entirely  prostrate  ;  for  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  was  es- 
tablished at  Toulouse,  and,  besides  Saint  Letvis,  Raymund 
himself,  formerly  a  patron  of  the  heretics,  became  their  unrelent- 
ing persecutor.  He  indeed  renewed  the  war,  afterwards,  against 
both  the  king,  and  the  Inquisitors^  who  abused  their  power  be- 
yond measure  ;  but  it  was  attended  with  little  or  no  success.  At 
last,  exhausted  and  broken  down  by  a  series  of  afflictions  and  trou- 
bles, he  died,  without  issue,  in  the  year  1249,  being  the  last  of 
the  once  very  powerful  earls  of  Toulouse.  This  crusade,  of 
which  religion  was  in  part  tfie  cause,  and  in  part  only  the  pretext, 
was  of  course  exceedingly  advantageous  both  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  to  the  Roman  pontifis.(18) 

§  9.  All  this  severity  of  the  pontiffi  against  the  heretics,  and 
the  numerous  safeguards  erected  against  the  enemies  of  the  church, 
could  not  prevent  new  and  pernicious  sects  from  starting  up. 
Passing  by  the  more  obscure  and  short  lived  among  them,  one 
not  the  least  considerable  was,  that  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the  free  Spirit ;  which  at  this  time  secretly  spread  itself  over 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany  ;  and  by  a  great  shew  of  piety,  drew 
after  it  many  persons  of  both  sexes.  Few  decisions  of  councils 
against  these  people,  in  this  century,  can  be  found ;  but  in  the 
next  century,  the  councils  in  every  part  of  Germany,  and  in  other 

(18)  Mdiuj  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  hare  given  us  histories  of  this 
ciusade,  against  the  earls  of  Toulouse  and  their  associates^  who  favored  the  here- 
tics, and  against  the  heretics  themselves.  But  among  them,  I  have  not  (buod 
one  that  was  fiee  from  partiality.  The  protestant  writers,  among  whom  Jae. 
Basnage  (in  his  Histoire  de  V  Eglise,  and  in  his  Hist,  des  Eglises  Reform^) 
stands  preeminent,  all  favor  too  much  the  Raymunds  and  the  AlMgenses.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholic  writers,  of  wnom  the  most  recent  are  BenoUti 
a  Dominican  monk,  (Histoire  des  Albijgeois,  des  Vaudois,  et  dee  Barbets,  Pftrii 
1691,  ii.  vol.  12mo.)  Jo.  BapL  Lan^2ot«,  a  Jesuit,  (Histoire  des  Croisades  contre 
les  AlbigeoiB,Rouen  1703.  Xx  mo.)  Jo,  Jac.  Perciny  (Monumenta  conventos  To- 
losani  Ordinis  Frat.  jPraedicator.  in  quibus  Historia  nujus  conventus  distribuitlir 
et  refertur  totius  Albigensium  facti  narratio,  Toulouse  1693.  Fol.)  these  all  are 
very  unjust  to  the  Raymunds  and  the  AUngensts;  and  they  cover  over  and  cob- 
ceal  the  horrid  deeds  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  the  ambitious  designs  of  the 
kincs  of  France  to  extend  their  power.  The  most  full  and  most  accurate  historv 
of  these  wars  against  the  heretics,  is  that  of  the  Benedictine  monks,  CUuideU 
Vic  and  Joseph  Vaissettey  two  very  learned  men,  in  that  excellent  work,  His- 
toire generale  de  Languedoc,  Paris  1730  dec.  Fol.  nearly  the  whole  of  Tom.  iii. 
Their  only  fault  is,  that  they  sometimes  omit  what  they  ought  not. 
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countries,  published  decrees  against  them  ;  and  the  In^uisiton 
siezed  and  cruelly  burned  a  large  number  of  them.  Their  name,. 
they  derived  from  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  2,  14.  and  they 
maintained,  that  the  true  sons  of  God  were  brought  into  tlie  most 
perfect  freedom  from  the  law.(19)  The  Germans  and  Belgians 
called  them  Beghardi^  and  Beghardae  or  Beguttae  ;  which  were 
the  common  designations  of  all  such  as  pretended  to  uncommon 

5iety.  Some  called  them,  by  way  of  contempt,  Bicorni^  that  is 
diots.  In  France,  they  were  called  Beghini  and  Beghinae ; 
and  by  the  populace,  (I  know  not  why,)  they  were  called  Tur- 
lupins. {20)  Clothed  m  a  singular  manner,  they  ran  about  the 
cities  and  the  country,  begging  their  bread  with  loud  vocifera^ 
tions  :  for  they  maintained,  that  labor  prevented  the  elevation  of 
the  soul  to  God,  or  religious  contemplation.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  women,  with  whom  they  lived  in  the  greatest  familiari- 
ty :  and  for  this  reason,  the  Germans  called  them  Schwestrionts^ 
[SUterers]  ;  as  appears  from  the  enactments  of  councils.  They 
distributed  books,  cdntaining  the  principles  they  inculcated  ;  held 
nocturnal  assemblies  in  retired  places  ;  and  dissuaded  the  people 
from  attending  the  public  worship  in  the  churches* 

§  10.  These  brethren^  who  boasted  of  being  free  from  the 
law,  and  of  having  attained  to  \he  freedom  of  the  spirit ^  profess- 
ed a  rigid  and  austere  species  of  mystic  theology^  based  upon  phi- 
losophical principles,  that  were  not  far  removed  from  the  impiety 
of  those  called  pantheists.  For  they  held,  that  all  things  ema- 
nated from  God,  and  would  revert  back  into  him  ;  that  rational 
souls  were  parts  of  the  supreme  Being ;  and  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse was  Grod  ;  that  a  man,  by  turning  his  thoughts  inward,  and 
withdrawing  his  attention  from  all  sensible  objects,  may  become 
united  in  an  inexplicable  manner  with  the  Parent  and  first  cause 
of  all  things,  and  be  one  with  him  :  that  persons  thus  immersed  in 
the  vortex  of  the  Deity,  by  long  contemplation  attained  to  per- 
fect freedom,  and  became  divested  not  only  of  all  their  lusts,  but 
likewise  of  the  instincts  of  nature.     From  these  and  similar  pria- 

(19)  These  stateineats  are  derived  from  documents  of  the  most  credible  char- 
acter, many  of  them  not  yet  published ;  from  the  decrees  and  councils  in  France  - 
and  Germany,  the  bulls  of  the  popes,  the  decisions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  others, 
of  all  which  a  great  many  have  fallen  into  my  hands.  1  have  also  extracts  from 
certain  books  of  these  people ;  and  particularly,  from  a  book  on  the  fiitie  spiritital 
rocks,  which  they  highly  recommended,  as  bein^  full  of  divine  sentences.  As 
these  docmnents  cannot  here  be  exhibited,  I  will  merely  refer  the  reader  to  a 
long  edict  against  them,  by  Henry  /,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  the^  Statnta  Colo- 
niensia,  p.  Sd.  ed.  Colon.  1554,  4to.  In  perfect  harmony  with  this,  are  the  de- 
crees of  Mayence,  Ascbaffenburg,  Treves,  Paderborn,  Beziers,  and  others. 

(20)  Concerning  the  TurlvpinSy  many  have  written  much )  but  none  accurate- 
ly. See  Isaac  de  Beausobre,  (Diss,  sar  les  Adamites,  P.  ii.  p.  384  &c.)  who  has 
committed  numerous  errors,  as  he  usually  does  on  such  subjects.  The  origin  of 
the  name,  I  know  not :  but  I  am  able  to  prove  from  substantial  documents,  that 
the  7\irlupinSf  who  were  burned  at  Paris,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  were  no 
other  than  the  Brethrtn  of  Ac  free  spirit,  whom  the  pontiffs  and  councils  con- 
demned. 
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ciples,  they  inferred,  that  a  person  thus  raised  up  to  God,  and 
absorbed  as  it  were  in  the  divine  nature,  was  himself  God  ;  and 
such  a  son  of  God^  as  Christ  was ;  and  therefore,  was  raised 
above  all  laws,  human  and  divine.  And  they  maintained,  of 
course,  that  all  external  worship  of  God,  prayer,  fasting,  bap- 
tism, the  sacred  supper,  &c.  were  mere  elements  for  children ; 
which  a  man  no  longer  needed,  when  converted  into  God  him- 
self, and  detached  from  this  visible  universe.(21) 

§H.  Among  these  people,  there  were  some  upright  and  consci- 
entious persons,  who  did  not  extend  that  liberty  of  the  spirit^  which 
they  said  was  possessed  by  persons  united  to  God,  beyond  an  ex- 
emption from  external  worship  and  from  ecclesiastical  law.  They 
made  religion  to  consist  exclusively  in  internal  worship,  despising 
that  which  is  external ;  and  they  maintained,  that  a  perfect  man 
ought  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  rules  of  monastic  discipline,  and 
the  other  institutions  which  were  regarded  as  sacred.  Of  this 
character  were  those  who,  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  persuad- 
ed many  monks  and  nuns  in  Swabia,  to  live  toithout  any  rule; 
faying^  that  in  this  way^  they  could  serve  God  better^  in  the 

(21)  I  win  here  subjoin  some  positions  extracted  from  their  more  private  books. 
I.  Every  good  man  is  the  only-begotten  son  of  Uodj  whom  the  father  hath  begoUtn 
from  eternity.  For  all  that  the  sacred  scriptures  teach,  respecting  a  distinction  of 
tbree  persons  in  the  divine  nature,  they  maintained,  was  not  to  be  understood  lit- 
terally,  but  to  be  explained  in  confurmity  with  their  recondite  system  of  doo> 
trines.  11.  AU  created  oltjects  are  nothing :  I  do  not  savj  that  they  are  smaU  and 
trivial;  but  that  they  are  nothing.  ITI.  There  is  something  in  the  human  mindf 
tAot  is  not  created f  nor  cr eatable ;  and  that  iSy  rationality.  IV.  God  is  neither 
goody  nor  better  y  nor  the  best;  whoever  calls  God  good,  talks  as  foolishly  j  as  the 
man  who  calls  a  thing  black,  while  he  knows  it  to  be  white.  V.  God  still  begets  his 
only-iegotten  son,  and  begets  the  same  son  that  he  begat  from  eternity.  For  every 
operation  of  God  is  uniform  and  one  ;  and  he  therefore  engenders  his  son  without 
any  division.  VI.  What  the  scripture  says  of  Christ,  is  true  of  every  godly  num. 
And  what  is  predicable  of  the  divine  nature,  is  also  predicable  of  every  godly  mam. 
To  these,  we  shall  add  the  following,  taken  not  from  their  own  books,  but  from 
the  long  rescript  of  JoAn,  bishop  of  Strashurg,  against  the  Brethren  qf  the  free  spir- 
it, or  the  Bechardi,  AD.  1317,  on  the  sabbath  before  the  assumption  of  the  virgin 
Mary.  VII.  God,  is  fomuUfy,  whatever  exists.  VIII.  Every  perfect  man  is  Christ 
by  nature,  IX.  A  perfect  man  isfiee  totally;  nor  is  he  required  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts which  God  gave  to  the  church.  X.  Many  things  in  the  Gospel,  are  poetic,  a»d 
not  [Utterally]  true;  and  men  ought  to  believe  the  conceptions  which  proceed  fntm 
their  souls  when  nnitfid  to  God,  rather  than  the  Gospel. 

The  six  first  of  these  propositions,  in  the  language  of  the  old  Germans,  and  the 
others  in  Latin  are  as  follows.  I.  Der  gute  Minsch  ist  der  ingRburne  Sune  Gates, 
den  der  Vatter  eweclycken  i^buren  hat.  II.  Ich  spree  ke  niit,  dass  alle  Kreaturen 
syn  etwas  kleines,  oder  das  sie etwas  sind,  sondern  dass  sie sind  om [nihil] .  Es ist 
etwas  in  der  Seelen,  das  n.'it  gcschafien  ist  und  ungescheffclick  :  Und  das  ist  die 
Vemiiiligkeit.  IV.  Gat  ist  noch  gut,  noch  besser,  noch  allerbest,  und  ick  thue  also 
unrecht,  wenne ick  Gatgut  heiFse,  rechte  ase  ob  ick  oder  er  etwas  wiz  weiss  and 
ick  es  schwarz  heisse.  V.  Der  Vatter  gebiret  nock  sinen  Sun  und  denselben 
Sun.  Want  was  Gat  wircket,  das  ist  ein,  durch  das  so  gebirter  auch  sinen  San 
an  allem  Unterscheid.  VI.  Was  die  heilige  Schrift  gesprichet  von.Cfaristo,  das 
wird  alles  vor  war  geseit  von  einem  jiglichem  gottlicken  Menschen.  Waseigen 
ist  der  gottlicken  Naturen,  das  ist  alles  eigen  einem  jiglichen  gottHciceD  Mm 
schen.  VIII.  Deus  est  fbrmaliter  omne,  quod  est.  VIII.  QuiUbet  homo  per- 
fectUB,  est  Christus  per  naturam,  IX.  Homo  perfectus  est  liber  in  totum,  nee  t«- 
oetiir  ad  servandum  praecepta  ecclestae  data  a  Deo.  X.  Multa  sunt  poelica  in 
Evangelio,  quae  non  sunt  vera ;  et  homines  credere  magis  debent  oonc«ptibtt8  ex 
aoima  sua  Deo  juncu  profectis,  quam  £vangelio. 
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liberty  of  the  spirit.  (22)  Not  a  few  persons  of  this  descriptiotii 
beiog  apprehended  by  the  InqnintorSj  expired  cheerfully  and 
calmly  in  the  flames. — But  there  were  others  of  a  worse  charac** 
ter  among  theiii ;  and  whose  piety  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  dan* 
gerous.  These  maintained,  that  by  persevering  bontemplationi 
all  the  instincts  of  nature  might  be  eradicated^  and  excluded  from 
the  godlike  soul,  and  a  kind  of  holy  or  divine  stupor  be'  brought 
over  the  mind*  Persons  of  these  sentiments,  throwing  otf  all 
clothing,  held  their  secret  assemblies  in  a  state  of  nudity ;  and  in 
the  same  state,  slept  upon  the  same  bed  with  the  spiritual  sisters 
and  other  women.  For  modesty  and  shame^  they  said,  indicated 
a  mind  not  yet  sufliciently  detached  from  the  sentient  and  libidi-* 
nous  soul,  nor  brought  back  to  the  source  from  which  it  originated} 
that  is,  the  divine  nature ;  and  those  who  still  experience  the  car* 
nal  emotions  of  nature,  or  are  excited  and  inflamed  by  the  aspect 
or  touch  of  bodies  of  a  diflerent  sex,  or  who  are  unable  tore- 
press  and  subdue  the  occasional  emotions  of  concupiscence^  are 
still  far,  very  far,  from  God.(i3) — There  were  also  among  these 
people,  some  who  abused  their  doctrines,  to  justify  all  iniquity  ) 
and  who  did  not  fear  to  teach,  that  a  godlike  man^  or  one  who  is 
closely  united  to  God,  cannot  sin,  do  what  he  may.  This  sense- 
less,  im[)ious  dogma,  was  explained  by  them  in  diflferent  ways. 
Some  held,  that  the  motions  and  actions  of  the  body,  had  M 
connexion  with  the  soul,  which  was  elevated  and  blended  with  the 
divine  nature.  But  others  maintained  the  blasphemous  sentimentf 
that  the  emotions  and  desires  arising  in  the  soul,  after  its  union 
with  God,  were  the  acts  and  operations  of  God  himself;  and 
therefore,  though  apparently  criminal  and  contrary  to  the  laW| 
they  were  really  holy  and  good,  because  God  is  above  all  law. (24) 

(2S)  See  Martin  CrusiuSj  Atanales  Suevicorum,  P.  iii.  Lib.  ii.  cftp.  l4.  ad  aflit^ 
1216.  p.  99.  old  ed.     He  extracts  from  Felix  Fdber,  a  writer  of  that  age. 

(23)  Those  who  study  to  vindicate  and  defend  the  character  of  the  heretics,  and 
who  think,  that  all  such  as  seceded  from  the  Romish  church  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  holy  persons,  conjecture  that  the  things  here  stated,  are  falsehoods,  invents 


of  emotion,  the  Inquisitors  attribute  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  For  they  be-: 
lieved,  with  the  simple  Jo.  MBder,  (Formicarum,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  v.  p.  346.)  that 
the  devil  can  render  Men  coldy  or  extinguish  the  natural  emotions ;  and  that  he  so 
operated  upon  his  friends,  as  to  render  them  utterly  insensible,  so  that  they  might 
appear  to  common  people  more  exalted  and  holy.  Credo  (says  Medety  who  was 
a  Dominican,  and  an  Inquisitor,)  quosdam  ex  eis  daemonis  opere  affectos  fuisssi 
ne  moverentur  ad  naturales  actus  incontinentiae.  .  Facillimum  enim  est  daemoni* 
bus  infruridare. 

(24)  That  I  vtiBy  not  seem  chargeable  with  misrepresentation,  I  will  oittf  th« 
Ywy  words  of  a  pnvate  book  of  the  Brethren  qf  the  free  spirit ,  entitled  de " 


rupihus.  Ueber  das  so  wtirket  und  geberet  der  gottlicke  Mensch  eben  das,  dai 
Gat  wiirket  und  geberet.  Denn  in  Gate  wiirket  er  und  hat  gescbaffen  Himmel 
und  Erden.  Una  ist  ein  Geberer  des  ewigen  Wortes.  Und  Gat  enckunde  nut^ 
nicht  ohne  diesen  Menschen  gethun.  Der  Gottlicke  Mensch  soil  also  sinen  wil« 
len  einfbrmif  machen  mit  Gates  willin,  dass  er  allet  das  soil  wellen,  was  Gat 
will.    Will  Gat  in  etlicker  Wise  dass  ick  geiondet  habe,  also  soU  iek  nit  welleni 
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Lastly,  among  the  Beghards^  as  they  were  called,  unprincipled 
and  flagitious  persons  sometimes  lurked,  who  did  not  hesitate,  by 
feigned  piety,  to  worm  themselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  sim- 
ple and  unsuspicious,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  lusts.(25) 

§  12.  Of  the  sect  now  described,  undoubtedly,  was  Amalrie 
of  Bena,  the  Parisian  dialectician  and  theologian  ;  whose  boaes 
were  dug  up  and  publicly  burnt  in  the  year  J  209,  notwithstaod- 
ing  he  had  abjured  his  errors  while  alive,  by  command  of  Inwh 
cent  III,  and  many  of  whose  followers  endured  at  tlie  stake  the 
penalties  of  their  unsound  faith.(26)     For  though  the  barbarous 

doss  ick  nit  gesundet  babe.  Und  das  is  gewaiig  rewe.  Und  weun  dass  dcr  Mensch 
tusend  Todsunde  gelban  hette,  und  uber  das  der  Mensch  wol  besctzet  odergeor- 
dD6t  were,  er  en  solte  nit  wellen,  dass  erderselben  Sunde  nit  gethan  hette :  aber 
,  er  solte  e  welien  tusend  Tode  liden  e  er  yme  nic  de  keine  Todsunde  wolte  ton. 
.  This  passage,  rendered  verbatim,  is  thus :  "  Moreover,  the  godlike  man  operates 
and  begets,  the  same  that  God  operates  and  begets.  For  in  God  be  worked,  and 
created  heaven  and  earth.  He  is  also  the  generator  of  the  eternal  Word.  Nor 
can  God  do  any  thing,  without  this  man.  The  godlike  man  should,  therefore, 
make  his  will  conformable  to  God's  will ;  so  that  iic  should  will,  all  that  God 
wills.  If  therefore  God  wills,  that  I  should  sin,  I  ought  by  no  means  to  will,  that 
I  may  not  have  sinned.  This  is  true  contrition.  And  if  a  roan  have  committed  a 
thousand  mortal  sins,  and  the  man  is  well  regulated  and  united  to  God,  be  ought 
not  to  wish,  that  he  had  not  done  those  sins  ;  and  he  ought  to  prefer  suffering  a 
thousand  deaths,  rather  than  to  have  omitted  one  of  those  mortal  sins."  Here 
is  that  sentiment,  with  which  the  Inquisitors  oi\en  tax  this  sect :  OuU  the  sin  of  a 
man  who  is  united  to  God,  is  not  sin;  because  God  works  ail  in  him.  In  the  next 
century,  Henry  Suso,  a  celebrated  writer  amon^  the  mystics,  and  a  Dominican 
monk,  composed  likewise  a  book  de  norem  rupibtts;  which  is  extant  amon^  his 
works,  published  by  iMurence  Surius.  But  this  book  of  Suso  is  altogether  differ- 
eqt  from  that  which  was  in  so  much  estimation  among  the  Bcghards.  The  lat- 
ter was  much  more  ancient,  and  was  in  circulation  among  the  Brethren  of  the  free 
spirit  in  Germany,  before  Suso  was  born.  There  has  fallen  into  my  bands  aa 
cdd  manuscript  book  of  the  loth  century,  composed  in  Alsace,  containmg  various 
revelations  and  visions  of  that  age.  I  find  there  a  piece  entitled  Declaratio  rcli- 
giosi  cujusdaro,  super  revelationo  Cartusiano  cuidam  de  ccclesiae  pergladium 
reformatione,  Leodiae  anno  1453,  facta;  near  the  beginning  of  which,  there  if 
the  following  passage  relating  to  the  book  of  tbe  Beghards,  on  the  nine  rocks: 
Homo  quidam  devotissimus,  licet  Laicus,  librum  de  novem  rupibusconscripsita 
Deo  compulsus,  ubi  multa  ad  praesens  pertinentia  continentur  de  ecclesiae  reno- 
vatione  et  praevia  gravi  persecutione.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  this  sect,  the 
nine  rocks  were  so  manj  steps,  by  which  the  man  that  desires  to  rise  to  God, 
must  be  elevated  to  a  union  with  him. 

(25)  By  whom,  where,  and  when,  this^elebrated  sect  was  first  instituted,  if 
uncertain.  I  have  before  me  Octoginta  novem  sententiae  Bechardorum,  qaos 
Tulgus  Schwestrones,  ipsi  vero  se  de  secta  liberi  spiritus  et  voluntariae  pauper- 
tatis  vocant,  cum  confutatione  ;  written  by  an  Inquisitor  at  Worms,  at  the  close 
of  this  century.  The  79th  of  these  sayings  (sententiae) j  is  this  :  To  say  that  the 
truth  is  in  Rhetia,  is  to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  DonatuSy  who  said,  thai  God  was  in 
Mica  J  and  not  elsewhere.  From  these  words,  it  appears  that  Rhetia  was  tbe 
cnief  seat  of  the  church  of  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit;  and  that  from  this 
province,  they  passed  into  Germany.  Yet  probably,  Rhetia  was  not  the  place 
where  this  sect  originated  ;  I  apprehend,  ratner,  that  being  expelled  from  italyf 
it  took  refuge  in  Rhetia;  so  that  it  was  Italy  which  gave  birth  to  this,  as  well  aa 
to  many  other  parties  which  seceded  from  the  general  church.  And  there  is 
extant,  in  Odor.  Raynald's  Annales  Eccles.  Tom.  zv.  ad  ann.  1311.  §  6G.  p.  90, 
a  long  Epistle  of  the  sovereign  pontifiT  Clement  V,  addressed  to  Ranerius  de  Cs- 
suliSf  bishop  of  Cremona,  exhorting  him  to  suppress  and  eradicate  the  sect  of  the 
free  spirit,  resident  in  certain  parts  qf  Italy ^  and  particularly  in  the  province  of 
■SpoletOy  and  the  regions  adjacent. 

(26)  This  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  those  enemies  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
free  spirit  or  Beehards,  tbe  Inquisitors.    Hence  the  sixty-eighth  of  the  eighty- 
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writers  of  that  age  give  difierent  and  confused  statements  of  his 
opinions,  and  attribute  some  sentiments  to  him,  which  he  never 
held  ;  yet  thus  much,  it  is  certain  that  he  taught ;  namely,  4iat 
all  things  are  one,  that  is,  God  ;  that  not  only  the  forms  of  thbgH, 
but  also  their  matter,  proceeded  from  God  ;  and  all  would  revert 
back  into  God  :  and  hence  he  derived  that  mistaken  piety  or  reli- 
gious system  of  these  mystics ;  maintained,  that  a  man  may  become 
changed  into  the  divine  nature,  if  he  will ;  and  proved,  that  all 
external  worship  was  vain  and  useless.  His  disciples  were  men 
of  very  distinguished  piety  and  austerity  ;  and  many  of  them  en- 
dured the  jflames  with  the  greatest  fortitude.  One  of  his  most 
distinguished  followers  was,  David  Dinant,  a  Parisian  doctor, 
who  was  accustomed  to  state  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  mas- 
ter in  this  manner  :  God  is  the  original  matter  of  all  things. 
He  composed  a  work  called  ^ttatemarii^  and  some  other  books, 
in  a  popular  style,  and  well  calculated  to  captivdte  the  common 
people  :  and  saved  his  life  by  a  timely  flight.(27)  The  bishops, 
assembled  in  council  at  Paris  AD.  1209,  supposed,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle  gave  rise  to  this  impiety  ;  and  they  therefore 
prohibited  the  reading  and  expounding  of  his  metaphysical  and 
other  works.(28) 

§  13.  If  what  some  tell  us  be  true,  (which  however  I  question,} 
this  Amalricj  and  his  followers,  gave  credit  to  those  predictions, 
which  were  circulated  as  coming  from  Joachim^  abbot  of  Flora  in 
Calabria,  respecting  an  approaching  reformation  and  purification 
of  the  church  by  the  sword  ;  an  impending  age  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  succeed  the  ages  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  similar  things, 
with  which  the  Franciscan  Spirituals  were  carried  away.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  some  others  did  suffer  themselves  to  be 
led,  by  these  predictions,  to  found  new  sects,  and  to  declare  war 
against  the  reigning  church.  Wilhelmina,  an  infatuated  and  deli- 
rious Bohemian  woman,  who  resided  in  the  territory  of  Milan, 
took  occasion  from  these  predictions  concerning  an  age  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit,  of  foolishly  persuading  first  herself,  and  then  many  oth- 
ers, that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  assumed  human  nature,  in  herjperson, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  a  large  part  of  mankind  :  for  Christ,  she 
said,  had  procured  salvation,  by  his  blood,  for  all  real  christians; 

nine  MS.  sayings,  of  the  Beckardsy  with  their  confutation,  is  this :  To  say,  t)iat  aU 
creatures  are  God,  is  the  heresy  of  Alexander;  (that  Epicurean,  whom  Plutarch 
mentions  in  his  Symposium  >)  who  said,  roateriam  primara  et  Deum  et  homineni, 
hoc  est,  mentes  esse  in  substantia;  which  afterwards  one  David  de  Dinant  fol- 
lowed, who  in  our  times,  fled  from  France  on  account  of  this  heresy,  and  would 
have  been  duly  punished,  if  he  had  been  caught. 

(27)  See  the  Haereses,  pro  quibus  sacerdotee  Parisiia  (AD.  1209)  igne  oon- 
sumpti  sunt;  in  Edm.  Martene's  Thesaurus  Anecdotorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  163  &c. 
J^atalis  Alexander,  Historia  Eccles.  Saecul.  xiii.  cap.  iii.  Art.  ii.  p.  76  &45.  Gerh, 
du  Bois,  Historia  Eccles.  Paris.  Tom.  ii.  p.  244  &c.  BouJay's  Historia  Acad. 
Paris.  Tom.  iii.  p.  24,  48,  53.  Joe.  Thomasius,  de  Exustione  mundi  Stoica,  p. 
199  &c. 

(28)  Jo.Jjaunoi,  de  varia  Aristotelis  fortuna  in  Acad.  Paris,  p.  127  &c. 
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and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  her,  would  save  the  Jews,  the  Saracens, 
and  false  christians :  and  for  this  end,  all  the  things  that  befel 
Cbfist,  when  incarnate,  the  same  things  must  also  befall  her,  or 
rather,  the  Holy  Spirit  incarnate  in  her.  This  infatuated  wo- 
'  man  died  at  Milan,  in  the  year  1281,  with  the  highest  reputation 
for  sanctity ;  and  after  her  death,  she  was  honored,  as  well  by  her 
toUowers  who  were  considerably  numerous,  as  by  the  ignorant 
populace,  both  publicly  and  privately,  with  the  highest  venera- 
tion. But.  in  the  year  1300,  the  Inquisitors  detected  her  sect, 
destroyed  her  splendid  tomb,  and  committed  her  bones,  and  with 
them  the  leaders  of  the  party,  of  both  sexes,  to  the  flames.(29) 
^  14.  On  similar  predictions,  the  sect  of  the  Apostles  was 
grounded ;  a  sect  which  made  little  change  in  the  received  reli- 
gion, but  aimed  to  revive  the  apostolical  mode  of  life.  Its  foun- 
der Qerhard  Sagarellvs  of  Parma,  ordered  his  followers  to  trav- 
el up  and  down  the  world,  in  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  clad  in 
white,  with  heads  bare,  beards  and  hair  long,  and  attended  by 
women,  whom  they  called  sisters ;  to  possess  no  property  at  all,  bat 
to  live  upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  pious ;  and  publicly,  to  exhort 
the  people  to  repent,  but  in  their  private  meetings,  to  announce 
the  impending  downfall  of  the  utterly  deformed  Romish  church, 
and  the  rise  of  a  new,  purer,  and  holier  church,  according  to  die 
prophecies  of  the  abbot  Joachim.  This  Gerhard  beine  burned 
at  the  stake,  at  Parma  AD.  1300,  his  successor,  DtUcinut  of 
Novara,  a  bold  and  energetic  character,  and  familiar  with  the  scrip- 
tures, preached,  much  more  spiritedly,  that  the  Roman  ponuff 
Boniface  VIII,  and  all  the  flagitious  priests  and  monks,  would  ' 
shordy  be  slain,  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  III,  son  to  Peter  the 
king  of  Arragon ;  and  that  a  new  and  most  holy  pontiff  would  be 
placed  over  the  church.  For  in  many  of  the  predictions  ascribed 
to  the  abbot  Joc^chim^  it  was  announced,  that  an  emperor  called 
Frederic  III,  would  complete  what  the  Emperor  Frederic  II,  had 
left  unfinished.  With  this  Dulcinusy  who  was  both  the  general, 
and  the  prophet  of  the  Apostoli,  and  who  had  collected  an  armed 
force,  Raynerius  bishop  of  Vercelli,  waged  fierce  war  in  behalf 
of  the  pontiff,  for  more  than  two  years  ;  and  at  length,  after  seve- 
ral battles,  Dulcinus  was  taken  alive,  and  was  executed  with  ex- 

(99)  The  Milanese  historians,  Bemfutrd  Corio  and  others,  giye  an  account  of 
this  woman.  But  their  statements  differ  widely  from  those  of  Lud.  Ani.Mwa- 
tori,  (Antiq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  95  du;.)  derived  from  the  record  of  the 
jadicial  proceedings.  He  also  informs  us,  that  a  learned  man,  named  PioieeUi, 
composed  a  history  of  IVilhelmina  and  her  sect,  which  still  exists  in  jnanuscript. 
[She  pretended  to  be  the  daughter  of  Canstantiaf  queen  to  Pritnislaus  king  of 
Bohemia ;  and  that  her  birth  was  announced  to  her  mother,  by  the  angel  Baphad, 
juit  as  the  birth  of  Christ  was  announced  to  Martfy  by  the  angel  Gabrid.  Her 
moat  noted  followers  were  one  Andrew,  and  a  nun  named  Mayfredtk.  As  Christ 
appointed  Peter  his  vicegerent,  and  the  head  of  his  church,  on  earth ;  so  she  ap- 
pointed  Mayfreda  her  vicegerent,  and  placed  her  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  Romish  popes.  She  promised  her  followers,  to  appear  to  them  before  the 
day  of  judgment.    See  MunUori^  i.  e.     TV.j 
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quisite  tortues,  at  Vercelll  AD.  1307,  together  with  Margaretha^ 
the  sister  whom  he  had  chosen  according  to  the  practice  of  his 
sect.  After  the  horid  death  of  Dulcinusy  Uie  sect  long  existed*  in 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries ;  nor  could  it  be  wholly 
extirpated,  till  the  times  of  Boniface  IX,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  (30) 

^15.  This  Joachim^  abbot  of  Flora,  whose  prophecies  indu- 
ced so  many  respectable  people  to  menace  the  Romish  church 
with  a  reformation  by  the  sword^  as  the  phrase  was,  and  the  pen- 
tifis  with  great  disasters,  and  to  proclaim  open  war  against  them ; 
was  himself  brought  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  not  indeed  on  ac- 
count of  these  predictions,  but  on  account  of  a  new  explication 
of  the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  He  had  in  a 
special  treatise,  opposed  Peter  Lombard,  the  master  of  the  Sen- 
tences, because  the  latter  distinguished  the  divine  essence  from 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead ;  for  Joachim  supposed  that  this 
distinction  introduced  a  fourth  subject  into  the  divine  Trinity, 
namely  this  essence.  But,  his  ignorance  of  dialectics  led  him,  in 
this  discussion,  to  use  less  caution  than  tlie  subject  demanded. 
For  he  denied,  that  there  was,  in  the  sacred  Trinity,  a  something, 
or  an  esaencCy  which  was  common  to  the  three  persons :  from  which 

S»sition,  it  seemed  to  follow,  that  the  union  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
oly  Spirit,  is  not  a  simple  or  natural  union,  but  merely  a  moral 
union,  like  that  of  several  persons  all  having  the  same  views  and 
opinions.  As  this  sentiment  appeared  to  many,  to  approach  very 
near  to  the  doctrine  of  Arius,  Innocent  in  the  Lateran  council  of 
1215,  condemned,  not  indeed  the  man,  but  his  opinion^.  Joachim 
however  even  to  the  present  day,  has  many  patrons  and  advocates, 
especially  among  those  Franciscans  who  are  called  Observants } 
of  whom,  some  maintain,  that  his  book  was  altered  by  hia  enemies  ; 
and  others,  that  his  opinions  were  misunderstood. (31) 

(30)  I  have  composed,  in  the  Gennin  langaage,  a  particular  history  of  tbia 
famous  sect,  so  imperfectly  known  in  our  a^e^  in  three  Books,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Helmstadt,  1746.  4to.  I  could  now  add  some  things  to  that  history. 
That  the  sect  continued  to  exist,  in  Germany  and  other  countries,  down  to  the 
times  of  Boniface  IX,  we  are  informed  by  Harm,  Coenur,  in  his  Chronicle ; 
published  in  Geo.  Echard's  Corpus  Hietoricum  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  906.  And 
the  fact  may  be  corroborated  oy  many  proofs.  In  the  year  )402,  an  apostle, 
named  WUham^  was  burned  at  Lubec.  See  Ctfemsr,  1.  c.  pa.  1185.  The  Ger- 
mans^ who  called  all,  that  affected  uncommon  piety,  and  sought  a  reputation  for 
sanctity  by  begging,  BeekardSf  gave  this  appellation  also  to  the  ApostoU, 

(31)  See  Dan.  Fap^oeh's  Disquis.  Histor.  de  Florensi  Ordine,  prophetiis^ 
doctrioa  B.  Joachimi ;  in  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Maii  Tom.  vi.  p.  456  6lc.  where  is  a 
life,  of  «/(Nk:A»m,  written  by  Joe.  Syiianaeus,  a  Greek ;  and  some  other  documents. 
J^atalis  JSUxander,  Historia  Eccles.  Saec.  xiii.  Diss.  ii.  p.  331  d^.  £m.  Wadding' a^ 
Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  iv.  p.  6  dtc. 
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PART  I. 

THE  EXTERNAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  PROSPEROUS    EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  Crusades  attempted  id  vain. — §  2.  State  of  the  christians  in  China  and  Tar- 
tary. — §  3.  The  Lithuanians  converted.  The  Jews  compelled  by  persecation, 
to  become  christians. — §  4.  Project  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  from 
"Spain. - 

^  I.  Some  of  the  Latin  kings,  being  admonished  by  the  Romao 
pontiffs,  thought  repeatedly  of  renewing  the  war  against  the  Turks 
and  Saracens,  and  of  rescuing  Syria  from  their  bands.  In  par- 
ticular, the  pontiffs  who  resided  at  Avignon  in  France,  omitted  no 
motive  which  they  thought  would  induce  the  kings  of  France  aod 
England  to  engage  in  such  a  military  enterprize.  But  from  vari- 
ous causes,  their  expectations  were  always  disappointed.  Clement 
V,  urged  this  holy  war,  with  great  energy,  in  the  year  1 307,  and 
1308  ;  and  appropriated  to  it  a  vast  sum  of  money.(l)  John  XXII, 
in  the  year  1319,  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,  for  transporting 
an  army  to  Palestine  ;(2)  and  in  order  to  raise  the  money  neces- 
sary for  so  great  an  enterprize,  he  in  the  years  1322  and  1323,  com- 
missioned  certain  nuncios  to  offer  great  indulgences  to  the  liberal 
every  where,  who  should  contribute  to  it.  But  the  emperor  Lewis 
of  Bavaria,  and  others,  complained,  that  he  used  a  pretence  of  a 
crusade,  to  gratify  his  own  avarice  and  ambition. (3)  Nor  does 
his  character  shield  him  from  such  a  charge.  Under  Benedict 
XII,  in  the  year  1330,  Philip  de  Valois^  king  of  France,  collec- 
ted a  large  army  for  such  a  holy  expedition,  as  it  was  called  :f4) 
but  when  he  was  about  to  embark,  impeuding  dangers  from  his 
neighbor,  the  king  of  England,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  enter- 

(1)  BaluzCf  Vitao  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  14,  594,  Tom.  ii.  p.  55,  57, 
374,  391.  &c.     ^tU.  Mattkaeif  Analecta  vet.  aevi.  Tom.  ii.  p.  577. 

(2)  Baluzej  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion  Tom.  i.  p.  125.  Tom.  ii.  p.  515. 

(3)  Babuztj  I.  c.  Tom.  i.  p.  175, 786.  Mattkaei,  Analect.  vet.  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p- 
595,  598. 

(4)  Baluze,  1.  c.  Tom.  i.  p.  200. 

(5)  Fragmenta  Huitoriae  Romanae;  in  Mttratori.  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  Mfi, 
Tom.  iii.  p.  368. 
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prize.  In  the  year  1345,  Clement  VI,  at  the  request  of  the  Ven- 
etians, persuaded  a  vast  multitude,  by  his  indulgencieSy  to  embark 
for  Smyrna ;  over  whom  Guido^  dauphin  of  Vienne,  was  appoin« 
ted  commander  in  chief.  But  in  a  short  time,  their  want  of  pro- 
visions obliged  them  all,  and  their  commander  also,  to  return  to 
Europe.(5)  Again  in  the  year  1363,  at  the  solicitation  of  Urban 
y,  a  great  army  was  collected,  to  sail  to  Palestine ;  of  which  JoAn, 
king  of  France  was  appointed  commander.  But  he  dying  soon 
after,  the  army  dispersed.(6) 

§  2.  The  missionaries  sent  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  in  the  pre- 
ceding century,  to  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  and  the  adjacent 
countries,  continued  to  gather  numerous  and  large  congregations 
among  those  nations.  In  the  year  1307,  Clement  V,  constituted 
John  de  monte  Corvino  archbishop  of  Cambaluj  that  is,  Peking  ; 
for  it  is  now  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  celebrated  city  of  Cathai, 
then  called  Cambaluj  is  the  same  with  Peking,  the  modern  capi- 
tal of  China.  The  same  pontiff  sent  seven  new  bishops,  all  of 
them  Franciscans,  into  those  regions.(7)  John  xxii,  appointed 
^colons  de  Bentra,  to  succeed  John  de  Monte  Corvino,  in  the 
year  1333;  and  also  sent  letters  to  the  emperor  of  the  Tartars, 
who  was  then  the  sovereign  of  China.  Benedict  XII,  in  the  year 
1338,  sent  new  nuncios  into  China  and  Tartary  ;  after  being  hon- 
ored with  a  solemn  embassy  from  the  Tartars,  which  he  received 
at  Avignon.(8)  So  long  as  the  Tartar  empire  in  China  continued, 
not  only  the  Latins,  but  the  Nestorians  also  had  liberty  to  pro- 
fess their  religion  freely,  all  over  northern  Asia,  and  to  propagate 
it  far  and  wide. 

^  3.  Among  the  European  princes,  Jagello^  duke  of  Lithua<« 
nia  and  the  adjacent  territories,  was  nearly  the  only  one,  that  still 
adhered  to  the  idolatry  of  his  ancestors.  And  he,  in  the  year 
1386,  embraced  the  christian  rites,  was  baptized  with  the  assum- 
ed name  of  Uladislaus^  and  persuaded  his  subjects  to  do  the 
same  thing.  For,  Leuns  king  of  Poland  dying,  in  the  year  1382, 
among  the  candidates  for  the  crown,  Jagello  offered  his  name  : 
nor  were  the  Poles  averse  from  having  so  potent  a  prmce  for  their 
king.  But  neither  Iledungj  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  heiress  of  the  king- 
dom, would  consent  to  marry,  nor  would  the  Poles  consent  to 
obey,  a  man  who  rejected  Christianity.  He  must  therefore 
change  his  religion.(9)     What  remains  there  were  of  the  old  reli- 

(6)  BfflZure,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  366, 386,  371,  401,  A«. 

(7)  Lu.  Wadding's  Annales  Ordinis  Mmorum,  Tom.  vi.  ad  ann.  Io05,  §  12.  p. 
69.  and  ad  ann.  1307.  p.  91.  and  p.  368.  Tom.  vii.  p.  53,  221.  Tom.  viii.  p.  235. 
Jo»,  Sim.  AeseTnan,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tom.  iii.  §  ii.  p.  521.  fyfi.  Add 
Joe.  Eckard's  Scriptorcs  Praedicatores,  Tom.  i.  p.  537.  Acta  Sajictor.  Tom.  i. 
Januarii,  p.  984  ^.  and  Moafuim'a  Uistoria  Tartarorum  Ecclcaiastica. 

(8)  Steph.  Baluze^  Vitae  Pontificum  Avenoniensium,  Tom.  i.  p.  242. 

(9)  Odor.  Raynald,  Annales  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1386,  §  4.  Wadding's  AnnalM 
Minoram,  Tom.  iz.  p.  71.    SolignaCf  Histoire  de  Pologne,  Tome  iii.  p.  241  ^. 
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gioDS,  in  Prussia  and  Livonia,  were  extirpated  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  and  the  crusaders,  with  war  and  massacres.  We  are  like- 
wise  informed,  that  many  Jews  in  one  place  and  another,  made 
profession  of  Christianity.  They  were  rendered  docile,  by  the 
exquisite  punishments  every  where  inflicted  upon  Jews,  especially 
in  France  and  Germany.  For  a  rumor  being  spread,  either  truly, 
or  calumniously,  that  they  had  poisoned  the  public  fountains,  had 
murdered  the  infants  of  christians,  and  drunken  their  blood,  had 
treated  with  extreme  contumely  what  were  called  the  hoiUy  [the 
consecrated  wafers  of  the  eucharist,]  and  had  committed  oUier 
crimes  equally  heinous ;  whatever  could  be  devised,  the  most 
cruel  and  distressing^  was  decreed  against  that  miserable  race. 

^  4.  In  Spain,  the  Saracens  still  held  the  sovereignty  of  Grana- 
da, Andalusia,  and  Murcia ;  and  against  them,  the  christian  kings 
of  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Navarre,  waged  perpetual  war ;  though 
not  always  successfully.  The  kings  of  Morocco  in  Africa,  sent 
aid  to  the  Saracens,  against  the  christians*  The  Roman  pontifi 
roused  and  encouraged  the  christians,  by  subsidies,  and  by  their 
counsels  and  promises,  to  unite  and  drive  the  Saracens  from 
Spain.  The  difficult  enterprise  proceeded  but  slowly ;  yet  it  be- 
came evident,  in  this  century,  that  the  time  was  approaching, 
when  the  christians  would  triumph,  and  would  become  sole  mas- 
ters of  Spain.(lO) 

(10)  Jo.  de  FerreraSf  Hiatoria  Hispaniae,  Tom.  iv.  v.  vi.  in  various  rassagea. 
Fragmenta  Hiatoriae  Komanae ;  in  Murat&ri's  Antiqq.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  iii. 
b.  319.  where,  however,  true  and  ftlae  are  blended.  Baluze,  Miscellanea,  Ton. 
ii.  p.  267.     ' 
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CHAPTER  11. 

▲DYSRSC    ETENTS    IN    THE    HrSTOKT   OF    THE    CHURCH. 

$  1.  Chiisdaoity  prostrate  in  various  parts  of  Asia.— §  8.  Its  overthrow  in  Chi- 
na and  Tartary. 

^  1.  The  Turks  and  the  Tartars,  who  had  vast  sway  in  Asia, 
and  who  assailed  on  the  one  hand  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other 
the  Saracens  and  Mamelukes,  wholly  extirpated  the  christian  re- 
ligion in  many  cities  and  provinces,  and  caused  the  religion  of 
Muhammed  to  be  inculcated  on  the  people  in  its  stead.  The 
nation  of  the  Tartars,  in  which  such  numbers  once  professed 
Christianity,  or  at  least  tolerated  it,  from  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  universally  submitted  to  the  koran.  And  this  religion, 
though  in  a  corrupted  form  of  it,  was  embraced  by  that  most  po- 
tent emperor  of  the  Tartars,  Timur  Begy  or  as  he  is  commonly 
called  Tamerlane.{l)  Having  subjugated  the  greatest  part  of 
Asia  by  his  arms,  and  even  conquered  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajazei^ 
and  moreover  caused  the  terrors  of  his  name  to  pervade  Europe, 
bis  mere  nod  was  sufficient  to  cause  vast  multitudes  to  abandon 
Christianity.  But  he  also  employed  violence  and  the  sword. 
For  being  persuaded,  as  the  most  credible  historians  of  his  life 
inform  us,  thai  it  was  the  duly  of  every  true  disciple  of  Muham- 
medy  to  make  war  upon  christians,  and  that  those  who  should 
compel  many  christians  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  koran, 
might  expect  high  rewards  from  God, (2)  he  inflicted  numberless 
evils  on  persevering  christians,  cruelly  butchering  some,  and 
doomingothers  to  perpetual  slavery.  (3) 

%  2.  The  christian  religion  was  likewise  overthrown,  in  the 
parts  of  Asia  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  the  Tartars,  the  Moguls, 
and  other  nations,  whose  history  is  yet  imperfectly  known.  At 
least,  no  mention  has  been  found,  of  any  Latin  christians  resi- 
dent in  those  countries,  subsequent  to  the  year  ]  370.  Nor  has 
it  yet  been  ascertained,  what  became  of  the  Franciscan  mission- 
aries sent  thither  from  Rome.  But  of  the  iN'estoriam  living  in 
China,  some  traces  can  be  found,  though  not  very  clear,  as  late 

(1)  The  great  TamerlariBy  whose  name  stnick  terror,  even  long  after  his  death, 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Feet  of  the  SonnittSy  and  to  be  an  enemy 
*)f  the  Sehiites.  See  Petit  CroiXj  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,Torae  ii.  p.  151.  Tome 
iii.  p.  2^.  Bat  what  his  relision  was,  is  very  doubtful,  although  he  profnsaed 
that  ofMii/iammed     SeeMosheim's  Historia  Tartarorum  Ecdesiastica,  p.  124. 

(2)  Petit  Croix,  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  Tome  ii.  p.  329.  Tome  iii.  p.  9,  137, 
243, 265,  &c.  .       ^        .    «     . 

(3)  Examples  arc  given  in  the  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  (taken  from  the  Persian 
writer  Scherifeddin,)  Tome  ii.  p.  376,  384, 386.  Tome  iii.  p.  243.  Tome  iv.  p.  Ill, 
115, 117.  ed.  Delft  1723.  in  4  vol .  8vo.  Herhelot,  Bibliotheque  Onentale ;  article 
Timur^  p.  877. 
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as  the  16th  ceDtury.(4)  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  this  fall 
of  Christianity  was  a  consequence  of  the  wars  of  the  Tartars  with 
the  Chinese  and  with  other  nations.  For  in  the  year  1369,  the 
last  Tartar  emperor  of  the  family  of  Genghis  Kan^  was  driven 
out  of  China,  and  the  Mim  family  was  placed  on  the  throne,  and 
they  have  excluded  all  foreigners  from  enterbg  China. 

^4)  Mad.  Tri^aut,  de  Christiana  expeditione  apud  Sinaa,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  p. 
llo  KC.  Jos.  Sim.  Jlsseman,  Biblioth.  Orient.  Vaticana,  Tome  iii.  P.  i.  p.  5S8 
^.  and  P.  il.  p.  445,  &36  &c.  Du  HaUUf  Description  de  la  Chine,  Tome  i.  p. 
175. 
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PART  11. 

tHE    INTERNAL   BISTORT   OF   THE    CHURCEt. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    STATE    OF    LITERATURE    AND  SCIENCE. 


§  1.  The  state  of  learning  among  the  Greeks.— §  2.  Philosophy.— §  3.  The  i 
of  leaming  anions  the  Latins.— §4.  The  languages.— §  5.  The  arts  and 
ences.— §  6.  Philosophy.— §  7.  The  Realists  and  the  Nominalisto.— §  8. 


The  state 
I  and  Bci« 

vuwcs.— ^  \j.  M.  iiijusupujr. — 5  I.    xfie  jcteoiuiB  ana  me  i.iominaiisis.-— §  8.  As* 

trology:  credulity  as  to  magic. — §  9.  The  artof  Lully. 

^  1.  Although  the  Greeks  were  greatly  oppressed  with  both 
external  and  internal  troubles,  jet  they  did  not  sulSer  literature 
and  science  to  become  wholly  prostrate ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
number  of  learned  men  among  them  in  this  century.  The  libe- 
ral arts,  antiquities,  criticism  and  grammar,  were  reputably  pro- 
secuted by  jSTicephorus  Oregoras,{l)  Manuel  Chrysoloras^{2) 
Mcunmus  Planuae3y(3)  and  many  others.     History  was  prose« 

(1)  [Jfieephortts  Gre^oras,  ox  son  of  Gregory y  was  born  at  Heraclea  in  Pontusi 
about  AD.  1295 ;  studied  under  the  best  masters  at  Constantinople ;  became  a 
teacher  there,  and  acquired  the  title  of  the  pkUoaophtr.  He  was  one  of  the  am- 
bassadora  to  the  prince  of  the  Servians.  In  the  year  1328,  when  the  younger 
AndromcuB  dethroned  his  grandfather,  Androninus  PdUuologus,  Meephorus  not 
only  lost  bis  patron,  but  suffered  otherwise.  Yet  he  continued  a  teacher,  and 
bad  eminent  men  for  pupils.  Theodorus  Metoehita  made  him  overseer  of  a  mon- 
astery. He  engaged  m  the  public  controversies  between  Barlaam  and  Palamas; 
became  a  monk,  and  retired  from  court.  He  died  soon  after  AD.  1359.  Besides 
0Ome  orations  and  smaller  tracts,  he  wrote  a  valuable  historv  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  AD.  1204,  where  JSuetas  Acominatus  ends,  to  tne  year  1359,  in  38 
Books.  The  24  first  Books,  reaching  to  AD.  1351,  were  published,  Gr.  and  Lat. 
by  Botvtn,  Paris  1702,  and  Venice  1729,  2  vol.  Fol.     TV.] 

(2)  [Manuel  ChrysoloraSy  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  of  the  Greeks  wha 
promoted  learning  in  the  West,  was  born  of  noble  parentage,  at  Constantinople, 
about  the  middle  of  the  I4tb  century ;  and  for  some  time  taught  literature  ana 
science  in  his  native  city.  About  AD.  1393,  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel  PaUteo' 
logus,  sent  him  twice  as  an  ambassador,  to  varions  European  courts,  to  solicit  aid 
against  the  Turks.  Afler  visiting  the  English  and  various  other  courts,  he  took 
up  residence  in  Italy ;  and  taught  Greek  to  several  of  the  first  scholars  of  that 
age  in  the  West.  He  gave  instruction  at  Florence,  Milan,  Venice,  Pa  via,  and 
Rome.  In  the  year  1409,  the  pope  sent  him  to  Constantinople,  to  negociate  a 
onion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  In  the  year  1413,  he  was  sent  to 
the  emperor  SLnamvndf  to  settle  arrangements  for  the  general  council  of  Con- 
stance, in  the  following  year.  He  attended  that  council  -,  and  died  shortly  afler, 
io  the  year  1415.  Aeneas  Sylvitis  and  Pogghis,  give  bim  veW  high  commenda- 
tions, in  their  notices  of  his  death.  Among  hhi  pupils  in  the  West,  were  Leon- 
ard ArstinuSy  Francis  Barharus,  Guarinus  of  Verona,  PoggirtSy  and  PhiUlpkus. 
His  only  work,  that  has  been  published,  was  his  Erotemata  GravMnatUa;  which 
was  the  first  good  Greek  grammar,  among  the  Etiropeans,  and  was  that  studied 
by  Erltsmus  and  RtuchUn.     TV.] 

(3)  [MaaeiMus  PlamideSf  was  a  learned  Greek  monk  of  Constantinople,  well 
aeqnminted  with  the  Latin  language.  In  the  year  1387,  the  Greek  emperor  sent 
him  with  others  on  an  embassy  to  Venice.    He  suffered  consideraUy,  fbr  his  at- 
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cutedy  though  with  different  degrees  of  success,  by  Theodoruf 
Metochitaf{4)  John  CantacuzenuSy{5)  J^Ticephortu  Gregaroi^ 
and  by  several  others  of  less  note.  An  ecclesiastical  history  was 
composed  by  J^icephorus  Calliitus^  which,  notwithstanding  it 
contains  many  fabulous  and  superstitious  accounts,  yet  throws 
light  on  a  number  of  subjects. (6) 

^  2.  Such  of  the  Greeks  as  devoted  themselves  to  philosophy, 
for  the  most  part,  followed  AristotU  as  their  guide.  No  one 
among  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  ventured  upon-  philosophical  spec- 
ulations, relying  on  his  own  ingenuity.  In  what  manner  they  ex- 
plained the  precepts  of  the  Stagirite,  we  may  learn  from  the 
tracts  of  Theodorus  Metochita.  Yet  Plato  liad  likewise  some 
followers :  especially  among  the  cultivators  of  mystic  theolo^, 
which  had  long  been  in  high  estimation  among  the  Greeks.  In 
the  mathematics  and  astronomy,  JVicolaus  Cabasilas  was  their 

tacbmtffit  to  the  cauae  of  the  popes ;  but  afterwards  he  changed  sides,  and  espoaaed 
that  of  the  Greeks.  He  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  AD.  1353.  He  transla- 
ted, from  Latin  into  Greek,  the  writings  of  Cicero ,  Cccsar^  Ovid,  CatOj  and  Boe^ 
tkius;  also  .Augustine's  15  Books  on  the  Trinity  ;  composed  a  life  of  Aesop;  and 
compiled  a  Greek  Anthology,  in  7  Books.  He  likewise  wrote  against  the  Latiiis, 
composed  some  orations,  and  many  letters,  and  smaller  pieces.     TV.] 

(4)  [Theodorus  Metochita,  was  a  learned  Greek,  of  the  kindred  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  the  favorite  and  prime'minister  ofJndronicus  Palaeolo^s.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  preceding  century,  the  emperor  sent  him,  with  John  Glycas,  to  con- 
ouct  JIforta,  sister  of  the  German  emperor,  who  was  espoused  to  the  oldest  son  of 
the  Greek  emperor,  to  Constantinople.  It  was  about  the  year  1314,  he  was  made 
prime  Logotbeta,  and  took  nearly  the  whole  government  of  the  empire  on  bis 
shoulders.  But  about  AD.  1328,  Jhidronicus  senior  being  dethroned  by  bis  grand- 
son .^ndr<mtct»  junior,  ^e^oeAito  of  course  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  made  astala 
prisoner  till  his  death,  AD.  1333.  He  transcribed  the  third  Book  of  Glyeas' 
Annals;  which  t^eurni^s  published,  in  1648,  as  an  original  work;  entitled  a 
Compendium  of  Roman  History,  from  Julius  Cesar,  to  Constantino  the  Great. 
Be  wrote  comments  on  Aristotle's  8  Books  of  Physics ;  besides  some  historical 
tracts,  never  published.  He  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of  hit 
age.     Tr.^ 

(5)  \John  Cavtaatzenus,  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Caniacuzeni,  on  iba 
fatner's  side,  and  of  that  of  the  Palaeologi,  on  the  side  of  bis  mother.  His  youth 
was  devoted  to  litetature  and  arms.  He  then  became  a  statesman,  under  the  el- 
der Andronieus.  In  the  year  1320,  he  was  found  te  be  a  partisan  of  the  younger 
AndranicuSf  and  fell  under  displeasure.  But  his  friend  supported  him ;  and  on  tbe 
elevation  of  his  friend  to  the  throne,  Cantaeuzenus  was  loaded  with  honors  and 
<^ces.  *  On  the  death  of  Andronieus  Junior ,  AD.  1341,  CanUuuxenus  was  made 
regent  of  the  empire,  and  guardian  of  the  prince,  John  PalaeologuSy  then  nine 
years  old.  But  the  empress  mother,  and  others,  became  jealous  of  him  ;  and  a 
civil  war  ensued.  Cantaeuzenus  was  victorious,  and  in  1347,  concluded  a  peace, 
by  which  he  and  John  Palaeologus  were  to  be  joint  erapeiors.  Civil  war  again 
broke  out ;  and  in  1355,  Cantaeuzenus  resigned  the  purple,  and  voluntarily  re- 
tired to  mount  Athos;  where  he  became  a  monk,  ana  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  literary  pursuits  and  monastic  devotions.  Here  he  wrote  bis  bisiory  of 
the  empire,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Andronici  and  himself,  or  from  AD.  13^, 
to  1357,  in  four  Books,  published,  Gr.  and  Lat.  with  notes,  Paris  1G45.  3  vol.  Fol. 
He  also  wrote  three  orations,  and  some  tracts  against  the  Muhammedans;  which 
are  extant.     TV.] 

(6)  [Jiicephorus  CalUstiy  or  the  son  of  CallistuSy  lived  at  Constantinople,  and 
was  piobably  a  priest  or  monk  there,  about  1333.  His  personal  history  ie  little 
known.  From  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  others, 
be  compiled  an  ecclesiastical  history,  in  23  Books,  from  tbe  christian  era,  to  AD. 
911.    The  style  and  arrangement  are  deemed  good  for  that  age;  but  it  abounds 
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most  distinguished  scholar. (7)  The  Stoic  principles  in  regard  to 
morals,  were  recommended  by  Barlaam^  and  exhibited  in  his 
Ethics  according  to  the  Stoics,{&) 

§  3.  There  was  no  country  of  the  Latins,  in  which  efforts  were 
not  made,  and  successful  efforts,  for  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  academies 
and  universities  were  erected  in  various  places,  as  Cologne,  Or- 
leans, Cahors,  Perusia,  Florence,  and  Pisa;  in  which  all  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  were  taught,  and  were  distiubuted  as  at 
tlib  day  into  several  faculties.  In  the  universities,  colleges  were 
founded  by  the  opulent,  and  endowed  with  ample  revenues ;  in 
which  not  only  monks^  but  young  men  of  narrow  circumstances, 
were  educated  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  Libraries  were 
also  collected ;  and  men  of  learning  were  excited  by  honors  and 
rewards,  to  aspire  after  fame  and  distinction.  But  the  advanta- 
ges to  the  church  and  the  state  from  the  numerous  teachers  and 
learned  men,  were  not  correspondent  with  the  vast  expense  and 
care  bestowed  by  the  great  on  these  institutions.  Yet  all  who 
assumed  the  ofBce  of  teachers  in  this  age,  were  not,  as  many 
have  rashly  supposed,  void  of  talents,  and  fools  :  and  there  was  a 
gradual  advance  from  lower  to  higher  attainments. 

§  4.  The  sovereign  pontiff,  Clement  V,  himself  required  the 
Hebrew  and  other  oriental  languages  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools ;  that  there  might  be  men  competent  to  enter  into  dis-« 
cussions  with  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  and  to  preach  divine 

in  useless  trash  and  fables.    The  18  first  Books,  extending  to  AD.  610,  were  , 
published,  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris  1630.  3  vol.  Fol.    He  also  wrote  catalogues  of 
the  Greek  emperors,  and  of  the  Constantinopolitan  patriarchs.     !7V.] 

(7)  {/{icolaua  CabasilaSy  nephew  and  successor  to  J^ilus  Cabasilas,  archbishop 
of  Thessalonica ;  was  employed  as  a  negotiator  between  the  parties,  in  the 
civil  wars,  AD.  1346  and  1347.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  a  violent  opjposer  of  the  Latins.  His  works  are,  an  ezpositiott 
of  the  Greek  Liturgy ;  on  a  Hfe  in  Christ,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  in  six 
Books;  an  oration  against  usurers;  an  encomium  on  »t.  Theodora;^  Commen- 
tary on  Ptolomy's  3d  Book  of  constructions;  some  Astrological  diagrams;  re 
marks  on  Ezekiel's  vision  of  four  beasts;  and  some  tracts  against  the  Latins. 
The  three  last  were  ncter  published.     TrJ] 

(8)  Henry  CanisivSy  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  405  [Barlaam  was  a 
native  of  Calabria  in  Italy;  became  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil;  lived  at 
Constantinople;  and  was  a  very  learned,  ambitious,  and  fabtious  man.  Being 
bom  and  eoucated  amon^  the  Latins,  he  at  first  agreed  with  them  against  the 
Greeks.  But  changing  sides,  ho  became  a  most  powerful  champion  among  the 
Greeks,  against  the  Latins.  While  an  abbot  at  Constantinople,  he  investigated  the 
state  of  the  monks  of  mount  Athos ;  and  brought  a  complaint  against  the  JffesuchistM 
there,  before  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  George  Palamas  appeared  as  their 
advocate.  The  cause  was  tried  bei()re  a  council,  AI>.  1337,  and  the  monks  were 
acquitted.  (See  below,  ch.  v.  §  1,  2.  of  this  century.)  In  the  year  1339, 
Barlaam  was  the  emperor's  ambassador  to  the  pope,  at  Avignon,  for  negotiating 
a  anion  of  the  two  churches.  In  the  year  1341,  he  withdrew  from  Constantino- 
pie,  on  a  change  in  the  government;  came  to  Italy,  again  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Latins,  against  the  Greeks,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Geraci  in  Naples.  He 
died  about  the  year  1348.  His  works,  besides  his  Etkicae  secundum  Stoicos  Libri 
ii.  are  various  letters,  orations,  and  tracts,  both  for  the  Greeks  against  the  Latins, 
«Dd  for  the  latter  against  the  former :  and  six  Books  on  Arithmetic.  The  last  was 
printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1600. 4to.  All  the  others,  in  Latin,  are  in  Henry  Ca- 
nisiuty  I.  c.  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  max.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxvi.     TV] 
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truth  in  the  countries  of  the  East.  (9)  Of  course,  there  were 
some  persons  in  that  age,  who  were  acquainted  particularly  with 
those  languages.  The(rreek  language,  which  previously  very 
few  had  regarded  at  all,  was  now  first  taught  by  Ijeoniius  Pila- 
ittSy  a  Calabrian,  the  translator  of  Homer,  and  by  a  few  others ;( 10) 
and  afterwards,  with  far  greater  applause  and  success,  by  Manuel 
ChrysoloraSj  a  ConstantinopoIitan,(ll)  who  awakened  extensive- 
ly ardor  for  this  study.  The  real  and  genuine  excellence  of  Lat- 
in composition  was  revived,  by  certain  distinguished  geniuses  in 
Italy :  among  whom,  the  first  place  is  due  to  Francis  Petrachj  it 
^  great  and  superior  manj(12)  and  the  second  place  belongs  to 
Dante  Al{ghierL{lS)     These  men  felt  it  to  be  their  duty^  in  gen- 

(9)  ^nton.  Wood's  Antiquitates  Oxoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  156, 159.  p?biB  bull  of 
Clement  is  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Clementina.  Lib.  v.  Tit.  i.  cap.  i.  and 
bears  date  AB.  1311.  It  required  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Chaldaic,  to  be  tan^faC, 
each  by  two  competent  instructors,  wherever  the  papal  court  mig^t  be,  and  also 
in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna,  and  Salamanca.  The  pope  was  to 
support  the  teachers  in  his  court ;  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  those  at 
Pans  and  Oxford ;  the  clergy  of  Italy,  those  at  Bologna }  and  the  clergy  of 
Spain,  thoec  at  Salamanca.     Tr.] 

(10)  See  Humphry  Hody,  de  Graecis  illustribus  lineuae  Graecae,  litterarumque 
humaniorum  instauratoribus,  Lib.  1.  p.  5.  Lond.  1742.  8vo.  Calogeray  OpiscaU 
scientific!,  Tom.  xxv.  p.  258. — [Leoniitis  PUatus  came  to  Venice,  in  the  year  1360. 
on  his  way  to  the  papal  court  at  Avignon.  Boccaccio  met  him,  and  persaadcNi 
him  to  go  with  him  to  Florence.  Here  he  taught  Greek,  with  which  he  was 
well  acquainted,  to  Boccaccio  and  to  Petrarch;  and  for  tnerr  use  translated  Ho- 
mer's Iliad  into  Latin.  His  admiration  of  the  Greeks  led  him,  in  1363,  to  eo  to 
Constantinople.  But  he  found  that  people  not  such  as  his  imagination  bad  re- 
presented them.  He  therefore  set  sail  for  Italy  the  next  year ;  and  was  kilDad 
by  lightning,  on  board  the  ship.  See  Schroeckh,  Kirchengesch.  vol.  zzx.  p.  154. 
Tr.] 

(11)  H.  Hody^  1.  c.  Lib.  i.  p.  10.  Angdo  Calogeray  OpuscuU  scientiBci,  Tom. 
xxv.  p.  248  4^.  and  especially,  Christ.  Fred,  Boemer,  de  Graecis  litteranim 
Graecar.  in  Italia  instauratoribus,  p.  1 — 35.  [Some  notice  of  ChrysolaraSy  is 
given  above,  pa.  419,  note  (2).     7V.J 

(12)  See  Jac.  Phil.  ThomasirCs  Life  of  Petrarch ;  in  Jo.  Gerh.  Muschetis  Vitas 
claror.  virorum,  Tom.  iv.  who,  in  the  preface,  enumerates  the  other  biograpfaen 
of  Petrarch.  [The  Arbb^  de  Sade's  Memoires  pour  la  vie  de  Francois  Petrarqoe, 
Amsterd.  1764.  3  vol.  4lo.  See  also  a  paper  by  Ji.  F.  Tytler  Esqr.  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  v.  Petrarch  was  born  at  Arezzo 
in  Tuscany,  AD.  1304.  When  eight  years  old,  his  father,  bein^  banished,  carri- 
ed him  to  Avignon  in  France.  Here  ne  was  educated  for  the  civil  law.  But  bs 
hated  the  pursuit,  fell  in  love,  and  became  a  poet.  He  passed  his  life  either  in 
travelling  about  France  and  Italy,  or  in  different  retreats,  particularl^r  at  Vauduse, 
near  Carpentras,  in  the  south  of  France.  But  he  also  spent  considerable  time 
at  the  couits  and  seats  of  different  princes,  noblemen,  and  prelates,  in  Italy  and 
France  ;  and  was  in  high  reputation  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  a  philosopher  and  a  the- 
ologian. Honors  were  heaped  upon  him  *,  but  that  which  ne  valued  hirfaest  was, 
to  be  publicly  crovvned  with  the  poet's  bays,  at  Rome,  AD.  1341 .  He  died  at  his 
own  villa,  near  Padua,  AD.  1374.  His  works  are  numerous  short  pieces,  par- 
ticularly letters  and  poems,  with  some  moral  and  political  writings,  partly  in 
Latin,  and  partly  in  Italian.  The  whole  were  never  collected;  though  a  large 
part  of-them  were,  in  one  vol.  Fol.  Basil  1554,  1581,  and  Lyons  lS)l.  The 
best  edition  of  his  poems,  is  said  to  be  that  of  Venice  1756,  2  vol.  4to.     TV.] 

(13)  The  life  of  Dante,  the  celebrated  poet,  has  been  tieatf^d  of  by  many^  bat 
especially  by  his  annotator  BeneventUus  de  Imola;  from  whom  MuratorihaM 
given  numerous  extracts,  in  his  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1036.  [i^Ai- 
U  was  born  at  Florence  AD.  1265 ;  studied  there,  and  at  Bologna  and  Fadaa. 
The  Belles-Lettres  were  his  favorite  pursuit.  He  mariied,  became  a  soldier, 
and  a  statesman  at  Florence.    But  belonging  to  an  unsuccessiiil  faction,  be  was 
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^ral,  to  excite  mankbd  to  cultivate  their  minds,  and  to  place  a 
high  value  on  all  sorts  of  learning ;  and  they  found  numbers  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  them,  not  only  among  the  Italians)  but  among 
the  French  and  the  Germans. 

<§  5.  Of  the  grammarians,  historians,  jurists  both  civil  and  can- 
on, and  physicians,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  a  long  list  from 
the  monuments  of  this  age ;  but  it  would  not  comport  with  our 
design,  h  is  sufficient  for  the  reader  to  know,  that  among  the 
vast  number,  there  were  few  of  them  whose  labors  were  of  much 
service  to  mankind.  The  study  of  civil  and  canon  law  was  pur- 
sued by  an  immense  number ;  because  this  was  the  avenue  to 
preferment  in  church  and  state ;  and  who  has  not  heard  of  Bar- 
toluSf  BaldtLSj  Andreasy{l4)  and  other  jurists  of  this  age,  who 
gave  reputation  to  the  Italian  universities?  Yet  the  jurisprudence 
of  this  age  offered  nothing  that  could  be  alluring  to  an  ingenuous 
mind.  It  was  rather  a  barren,  thorny  field,  on  which  the  light  of 
history  and  polite  learning  never  shone.  Mathematics  engaged 
the  attention  of  many ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas  Brad-- 
wardine^  the  acute  bishop  of  Canterbury, (IS)  few  obtained  much 
applause  from  these  studies. 

banished  from  Tuscany  in  the  year  1302;  and  after  wandering  in  Italy,  and  ma- 
kinff  some  excursions  to  France  and  Germany,  he  settled  at  Ravenna,  where  he 
died  AD.  1331.  He  has  left  us  two  considerable  works.  The  first  is  a  poem  in 
Italian,  entitled  la  divina  Comedia,  or  vision  of  Hell,  Purgatory^  and  Heaven,  as 
seen  by  himself  AD.  1300,'divided  into  three  parts.  It  abouods  in  vivid  descrip- 
tions ;  and  has  been  extolled  to  the  highest,  by  the  Italians.  The  other  is  short- 
er, and  in  Latin,  entitled  de  Monarchia.  Its  object  is  to  evince,  that  the  pontiflTs 
have  no  right  to  control  princes  in  civil  affairs.  The  best  edition  of  his  collected 
works,  is  that  of  Venice  1757, 1758,  iv.  vol.  4to.     TV.] 

(14)  {Bartohis  was  born  at  Sassoferratto  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  AD.  1313. 
At  the  age  of  13,  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  first  at  Perugia,  and 
then  at  Bologna.  He  was  made  doctor  at  the.ag^  of  twenty,  and  commenced 
teacher  of  law  three  years  ailer,  at  Pisa.  He  also  taught  at  Paaua  and  Bologna ; 
and  died  AD.  1356.  His  lectures  and  his  legal  opinions  were  highly  esteemed  ; 
and  his  Glosses  on  the  civil  law,  for  two  centuries,  were  of  the  higheat  authority. 
They  were  printed  at  Venice,  AD.  1615.  in  xi.  vol.  Fol.  He  was  more  distin- 
sniisned  for  acumen  and  nice  discrimination,  than  for  extenaive  readins. — Baldus 
Vhaldus  was  nobly  born  at  Perugia,  AD.  1334.  and  was  first  the  pupil,  and  then 
the  rival  of  Bartolus.  He  taught  both  civil  and  canon  law,  and  lectured  at  Pe- 
rugia, Padua,  and  Pisa.  He  died  at  the  last  mentioned  place,  of  the  hydropho- 
bia, AD.  1400,  axed  76.  In  readiness  and  metaphysical  acumen  he  was  thought 
superior  to  Bartolus,  but  not  his  equal  in  solidity  of  jud|{ment.  He  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Decretals ;  five  volumes  of  legal  opinions ;  Glosses  on  nearly 
the  whole  Corpus  Juris  civilis ;  besides  various  law  tracts :  all  of  which  have 
been  printed.  These  two  were  the  greatest  jurists  of  the  age,  so  far  as  the  evoU 
law  is  concerned.  Yet  Andrew  HonMj  an  Englishman  of  Gloucestershire,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  attempt  to  reform  the  English  laws,  by  expunging  from 
tbem  every  thing  that  was  not  m  accordance  with  the  scriptures  and  natural  jus- 
tice. His  work  was  written  in  French,  and  entiUed  a  Mirror  for  the  Judges : 
and  was  printed  in  French,  Lond.  1642.  8vo.  and  in  English,  Lond.  1646.  3vo. 
Of  his  age  we  only  know,  that  his  book  was  written  under  Edward  III,  and  be- 
fore AD.  13^,  and  that  he  defended  the  abbot  of  Waltham,  in  a  court,  AD.  1343. 
See  H.  Wharton's  Append,  to  Cave's  Hist.  Litterar. — John  AndretiSy  the  celebra- 
ted Doctor  of  canon  law,  taught  that  science  at  Bologna  for  forty-five  years,  and 
died  there  AD.  1348.  His  works  are  commentaries  on  the  five  Books  of  Deere-, 
tab;  Glosses  on  the  Liber  sextns  Decret.  and  the  Clementina;  and  tracts  con- 
cerning feuds,  marriage,  affinities,  dec.  all  of  which  have  been  published. 

(15)  [Ihomas  Braawardine  was  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford,  wbera 
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§  6.  Of  the  immense  swarm  of  philosophers  that  infested,  rath- 
er than  adorned  this  age,  Aristotle  was  the  guide  and  the  oracle, 
though  imperfectly  understood,  and  divested  of  all  his  beauties. 
In  so  high  estimation  was  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  that  kings 
and  princes  ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  translated  into 
the  languages  of  their  people,  that  greater  numbers  might  acquire 
wisdom.  In  particular,  Charles  V,  king  of  France,  has  been 
commended  for  directing  ^icAo/a*  Oresme  to  translate  into  French, 
among  other  works  of  the  ancients,  the  principal  works  of  Ar%9- 
totle.{i6)  Those  however,  who  professed  to  be  philosophers, 
were  less  solicitous  to  discover  and  support  truth,  than  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  wrangling ;  and  they  perplexed  and  obscured  the  pure 
and  unadulterate  doctrines  of  reason  and  religion,  by  their  vain 
subtilties,  their  useless  questions,  and  their  ridiculous  distinctions. 
I  need  not  mention  their  barbarous  diction,  in  which  they  sup- 
posed the  principal  strength  of  their  art  to  consist ;  or  their  con- 
tempt for  all  elegant  literature,  which  they  accounted  their  glory. 
The  whole  art  and  method  of  this  wrangling  tribe  may  be  learned, 
by  reading  the  works  of  only  John  Scotus,  or  Walter  Burley  ; 
for  they  all  followed  in  one  common  track,  though  they  differed 
among  themselves  as  to  some  opinions. 

%  7.  The  old  disputes  between  the  Realists  and  the  Abmffkii- 
ists^  which  had  been  long  dormant,  were  again  brought  up  in  the 
schools,  by  William  Oceania  an  English  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
more  rigid  cast,  a  pupil  of  the  great  Scotus,  and  a  doctor  in  the 
university  of  Paris  :  nor  was  it  possible  afterwards,  to  bring  these 
contentions  to  an  end.  Never  was  there  fiercer  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  than  between  these  two  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, down  to  the  time  when  Luther  obliged  the  scholastic  doc- 
tors to  terminate  their  intestine  conflicts.  The  Realists  despised 
their  antagonists  as  philosophers  of  a  recent  date,  and  branded 
them  with  the  name  of  Moderns  ;  while  to  their  own  doctrine  they 
ascribed  the  highest  antiquity.  But  in  this,  they  were  undoubt- 
edly under  mistake.  The  Nominalists  on  the  contrary,  regarded 
them  as  being  visionaries,  who  mistook  the  creations  of  their  own 

be  was  a  proctor  in  1325,  and  afterwards  doctor  of  divinity,  and  lecturer  on  the- 
ology.  He  became  contessor  to  Edward  III,  wbom  be  attended  in  bte  French 
wan.  In  the  year  1348,  be  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  the  king 
preferring  another,  Ufford  was  choeen.  But  Ufford  dying  before  bisconsacm-- 
tion,  Bradtoardine  was  re-chosen,  and  with  the  King's  consent,  was  ordained  bv 
the  pope  at  Avignon.  He  however,  died  very  soon  after  bis  arrival  at  Lambeth 
AD.  1348.  He  was  a  profound  reasoner,  eminently  pious,  a  strong  Auguttinian 
in  theology,  of  plain  unpolished  manners,  and  particularly  fond  of  matbematica. 
His  great  work  is,  the  Cause  of  God  and  the  Tndh  of  CauseSy  agaiiat  PdagimSj 
in  three  Books ;  published  by  H.  Saville,  Lond.  1G18.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  G«s- 
metriea  specubUivay  and  ArUhmetica  spcrulativa,  published  together,  Paris  1513 ; 
also  Tractatus  proporiionum^yuhW&hfiiii  Venice  1505.  See  WkarUnCs  Appeodii 
to  Cave's  Hist.  Litter,  and  Miiner's  Eccles.  History,  Cent.  ziv.  ch.  ii. 

(16)  Jo.  Launoi,  Hist.  Gymnas.  Navarreni ;  in  bis  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i.  n.  604. 
Batday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  379.  Le  Boet^'M  DiMerl.  aur  i*  Hiat 
Eccles.  et  civile  de  Paris,  Tome  iii.  p.  456,  463  Ac. 
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imaginatians  for  real  existences  and  solid  substances.  The  JVomt- 
nalists  had,  particularly  at  Paris,  a  number  of  acute,  subtle,  and 
eloquent  doctors ;  among  whom,  besides  Oecamf  the  celebrated 
JoA»  B«ru/on,  a  Parisian  doctor,  stood  preeminent :( 17)  but  the 
Realists  were  the  most  numerous,  and  were  also  strong  in  the 
countenance  given  them  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.  For  Occam 
having  joined  the  order  of  Franciscans,  who  were  openly  opposed 
to  John  XXII,  this  pontiff  first,  and  afterwards  his  successors, 
left  no  means  untried,  to  put  down  the  philosophy  of  the  J^omin- 
alistSf  which  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  church.  ^18)  Hence, 
in  the  year  1339,  the  university  of  Paris  by  a  public  edict  con-  , 
demned  and  prohibited  the  philosophy  of  Occam,  which  was  that 
of  the  Nominalists.  (19)  But,  as  men  are  apt  to  press  after  what 
is  forbidden,  the  effect  of  this  decree  was,  that  a  still  greater  num- 
ber than  before,  followed  the  system  of  the  JVaminaltsis. 

§  8.  Many  of  these  philosophers  joined  astrology,  or  the  art  of 
prognosticating  the  fortunes  of  men  from  the  stars,  with  their  phi- 
losophy. For  this  fallacious  science  was  prosecuted  even  to  mad- 
ness, by  all  orders  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  those 
times. (20)  But  these  astrological  philosophers  had  to  be  very 
cautious  and  circumspect,  to  avoid  impeachment  for  magic,  and 
to  escape  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors.  Such  caution  was  neg- 
lected to  his  ruin,  by  Ceccus  Asculanus  ;  a  ver}^  noted  peripatetic 
philosopher,  astrologer,  mathematician,  and  physician  first  to  the 
pontiff  JbAn  XXII,  and  then  to  Charles  Lackland,  duke  of  Ca- 
labria. For  having,  by  mechanical  arts,  performed  some  things 
which  appeared  miraculous  to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  predictions, 
which  were  reported  to  have  proved  true,  given  offence  both  to 
his  patron  and  to  others,  he  was  looked  upon  as  having  intercourse 
with  the  devil  ;  and  was  committed  to  the  flames  by  the  Inquisi- 
tors, at   Florence,  AD.  1327.(21)     His    Commentary  on   the 

(17)  A  biography  of  this  noted  man  was  written  b^  Robert  Guaquin ;  aa  we 
are  told  by  Jo.  Latmoij  Historia  Gymnasii  Navarreni,  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i. 
p.  722.  Launci  also  speaks  of  him  in  other  places  \  as  p.  2%;  297.  330.  Sea 
Boulay's  Historia-  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  282,  307,  341.  &c.  [John  Buridan 
was  a  native  of  Bethune  in  Artois,  studied  at  Paris,  under  Occam,  and  taught 
philosophy  there  with  great  applause.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotie't 
logic,  morals,  and  metaphvsics;  which  are  still  extant.  Some  say,  that  he  was 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris;  and  that  be  afterwards  went  to  Vienna,  and 
there  commenced  that  universitjr :  but  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  exact 
time  when  he  lived,  are  uncertain.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  noted  metapbvucal 
maxim,  that  a  hungry  ass  placed  between  two  equal  bundles  of  hay,  would  not 
be  able  to  eat  of  either.  See  Bayle's  Dictionaire  Hist,  et  critique,  art  Buradan. 
Tr.] 

(18)  Steph.  Baluzef  Miscellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  532. 

(19)  Boiday's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  257.  Tom.  v.  p.  708.  Card. 
Pless.  d'  Argentre,  Collectiojudicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  p.  337.  On  the 
contests  of  these  sect?  in  England,  see  Ant,  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxonient.  Tom.  i. 
p.  169  &c. 

.     (20)  See  Inwla  ;  in  Muratori'a  Antiquit.  lulicae  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1039. 
Le  Boeufs  Dissertations  sur  V  Hist,  de  Paris,  Tom.  iii.  p..  445  4^. 

(21)  An  apology  for  him  was  written  by  Paul  Ant.  Appian^  the  Jesuit ;  which 
may  be  seen  in  Domin.  Bernini's  Storia  di  tntte  V  heresie,  Tom.  iii.  Saecul.  m. 
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Sphere  of  John  de  Sacrohusto^  iS  still  extant,  which  is  represent- 
ed as  affording  proof  of  the  extreme  superstition  of  the  author.(22) 
^  9.  A  new  and  singular  species  of  art  was  invented  and  eluci- 
dated in  numerous  treatises,  by  Raymund  LdiHyy  of  Majorca;  a 
man  of  a  singular  and  a  very  fecund  genius,  a  compound  of  folly 
and  reason,  who,  after  many  journeys  and  various  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  the  christian  cause,  was  put  to  death  in  the  year 
1315,  at  Bugia  in  Africa,  by  the  Muhammedans,  whom  beat- 
tempted  to  convert  to  the  christian  faith.  The  Franciscans,  to 
whose  ihird  order  he  is  said  to  have  belonged,  extol  him  to  the 
fikies,  and  have  long  endeavored  most  earnestly  to  persuade  the 
pontifis  to  enrol  him  among  the  saints :  but  the  Dominicans  and 
others,  on  the  contrary,  endeavor  to  make  him  a  heretic,  a  ma- 
gician, a  delirious  alchymist,  a  compiler  from  the  works  of  the 
Muhammedans ;  and  some  represent  him  as  deranged  and  a  fana- 
tic :  of  the  pontic,  some  have  pronounced  him  an  innocent  and 
pious  man ;  and  others,  a  heretic  and  irreligious.  Those  who 
will  read  his  works,  without  prejudice,  will  coincide  with  neither 
party.  LuUy  would  have  been  a  truly  great  man,  if  the  warmth 
and  fertility  of  his  imagination  had  been  tempered  and  restrained 
by  a  sound  judgment.  (23) 

c.  iii.  p.  210  &c.  An  accouDt  is  also  given  of  this  unhappy  philosopher  and  poet, 
(for  lie  was  also  a  poet,)  by  Jo.  Maria  Cresecmbenit  Connnentari  delJa  voJgar  roe- 
«ia,  vol.  ii.  P.  ii.  Lib.  iii.  c.  14. 

^22)  Gabr.  J^audi,  Apologle  pour  les  grands  qui  ont  soupsonnez  de  magie, 
p.  270  &c. 

(23)  See  Jo.  Salzinger'a  Preface  to  the  works  of  Raymvnd  Lttlly,  which  I  he 
elector  Palatine,  John  Wiliiam,  caused  to  be  collected  and  published  at  &  great 
expense,  in  five  vol.  Folio,  AD.  1720.  Luc.  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom. 
iv.  P.  421  &c.  Tom.  v.  p.  157,  316  &c.  Tom.  vi.  p.  229  &c.  On  llie  famous 
LuUian  art,  see  Dan.  Geo.  Morktfs  Polyhist.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  v.  p.  352  A-c.  ["  It  con- 
sisted in  collecting  a  number  of  general  terms,  common  to  all  the  sciences,  of 
which  an  alphabetical  table  was  to  be  provided.  Subjects  and  predicates  taken 
ftom  these,  were  to  be  respectively  inscribed  in  angular  spaces  upon  circular  pa- 
pers. The  essences,  qualities,  affections,  and  relations  or  things  being  thus  me* 
chanicaily  brought  together,  the  circular  papers  of  subjects  were  fixed  in  a  frame, 
and  those  of  predicates  were  so  placed  upon  them  as  to  move  freel^',  and  in  their 
revolutions  to  produce  various  combinations  of  subjects  and  predicates,  whence 
would  arise  definitions,  axioms,  and  propositions,  varying  endlessly."  See  Ru*8 
Cyclopaedia,  art.  LuUy  Raymond;  Brucktr's  Historia  cnt.  philos.  Tom.  iv.  p. 9 
&c.  The  life  of  LuUy,  written  by  a  contemporary,  is  in  the  Acto  Sanctor.  Ant- 
werp. Tom.  v.  p.  633  &c.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  AD.  1236,  to  faa\-e  been 
dissipated  in  his  youth,  and  aAerwards  to  have  applied  himself  much  to  chemis- 
try, as  well  as  to  metaphysics  and  theoio^.  He  died  aged  79,  AD.  1315.  As  a 
ehemvst,  Boorhave  tbonght  him  much  in  advance  of  his  age  ;  if  the  works  aa- 
cribed  to  him  are  all  genuine.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  U. 

BISTORT  OF  THE  TEACHERS  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHURCff* 

§  1.  Corraption  of  tho  clergy. —  §  2.  Philip,  king  of  Frtnce,  opposed  the  domi* 
nation  of  the  pontiffs. — §3.  Issue  of  the  conflict.-^§  4.  The  pontifical  court 
i»  removed  to  Avignon. — §  5.  Decrease  of  the  pontifical  autiiority. — §  6.  New 
atU  devised  bv  the  pontiffs  forncqniiing  wealth. — §  7.  Ob^^etiiiioiisnestit  of  Cle- 
ment V,  to  Philip.— §  8.  John  XAlf ,  and  Nicolaus  V.— §  9.  The  f^irmer  rliarg- 
ed  with  heresy  .—  §  10.  BenedictXlI.— §  11.  Clement  VI.— §  12.  Innocent  Vic  . 
— §  13.  Orugiiry  XI. — §  14.  The  great  schism  of  lh«  West  rtinimenc«s. — §  15. 
Tho  evil.-*  of  it. — §  15.  Projects  f  r  terminaring  it. — §  17.  Vices  of  he  m  nkf, 
especially  the  mendicants. — §  18.  Hence,  general  lititred  against  them. — ^§  li*. 
John  Wicklifle. — §  20.  His  opposers. — §  21.  Impiety  of  the  Franciacana.  Book 
of  tho  confonniiics  of  Si.  Francis. — §  22.  Vices  of  the  Fratricelli,  &c. — §  23, 
24.  Projects  for  terminatiujr  the  discords  of  the  Franciscans. — §  25.  Their  ri« 
diculous  contests. — §  26.  They  produce  morn  serious  disturbances. — §  27.  A 

-  new  contest  arose,  respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ. —  §  28.  Its  continuation.— 
§  29.  Their  conflict  with  John  XaII. — §  39.  Their  attempts  a^aiust  the  pon« 
tiif. — §  31.  Their  patron,  Lewis  the  Bavarian. —  §  32.  Peace  with  the  pontiff*. 
— §  33  Sufferings  of  the  Spirituals,  the  Beghardi,  ^'c.  in  Germany. — §  34.  Yot 
tho?  were  not  exterminated.  Two  ^reat  sects  of  Franciscans  are  produced.-* 
8  35.  N(>w  religious  orders. —  §  36.  Thesectof  the  Cel lite  brethren  andsisten. 
The  Lollards.— §  37.  The  Greek  writers.— §  36.  The  Latin  writers. 

§  1.  That  the  governors  of  the  church,  as  well  the  prelates  aft 
those  of  lower  rank,  were  addicted  to  all  those  vices  which  are  the 
most  unbecoming  men  in  their  stations,  is  testified  most  abundant^* 
Ijr.  As  for  the  Greek  and  oriental  clergy,  many  of  whom  lived 
under  oppressive  governments,  I  shall  say  nothing ;  although  their 
faults  are  sufficiently  manifest.  But  of  the  faults  of  the.  Latins,  si- 
lence would  be  the  less  proper,  in  proportion  to  the  certainty,  that 
from  this  source  the  whole  community  was  involved  in  the  great- 
est calamities.  All  the  honest  and  good  men  of  that  age,  ardently 
wished  for  a  rrformatian  of  the  churchy  both  in  its  head  and  in 
its  members;  as  they  themselves  expressed  it.(l)  But  to  so  de- 
sirable an  event,  there  were  still  many  obstacles.  First,  the  pow- 
er of  the  pontiffs  was  so  confirmed,  by  its  long  continuance,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  immoveably  established.  In  the  next  place,  ex- 
travagant superstition  held  the  minds  of  most  persons  in  abject 
slavery.  And  lastly,  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the  timeSi 
quickly  extinguished  the  sparks  of  truth  that  appeared  from  time 

(1)  M€Uh,  FlaeitiSy  Catalogus  tettium  veritatis,  Lib.  xtii.  p.  1697.  Jo.  Launoi, d« 
variaCbrtuna  Aristotelis,  p.  217.  Jo.  Heitr.  Hotttn^sr,  Historia  Ecclea.  Saecul. 
ziv.  p.  754.  [See  Odor,  kaynald's  Annales  Ecclet.  ad  ann.  1311.  §  56—^.  Tom. 
XT.  p.  87^^90.  From  a  manuscript  account  of  the  tranaactiona  of  the  council  of 
Vienne,  found  in  the  Vatican  library,  RayiuUd  here  extracts  largely  from  the 
•tatementa  of  a  prelate  whom  the  pontiff*  Clement  Vy  consulted,  respecting  the 
abaaea,  which  called  for  reformation  in  the  church.  And  the  picture  of  the  cor- 
raption of  the  clergy,  the  dissolute neaa  of  the  monkB,  and  the  ignotance  and 
wickednesa  of  the  people,  sketched  by  this  anonymouBprelate,  shews  the  cbnreh 
to  be  in  a  most  deplorable  state ;  and  that  some  at  least  saw  it,  and  eameitly  de« 
nred  a  reformation.     TV.] 
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to  time.  Yet  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  pontifis,  impregnable 
and  durable  as  it  seemed  to  be,  was  gradually  undermined  and 
weakened,  in  this  century,  partly  by  the  rash  insolence  of  the  pon- 
tiffs themselves,  and  partly  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  unexpec- 
ted events. 

§  2.  The  commencement  of  this  important  change  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  contest  between  Boniface  VIII,  who  governed  the 
Latin  church  at  die  beginning  of  this  century,  and  Philip  the  Fair, 
king  of  France.  This  high-minded  sovereign  first  taught  the  Eu- 
ropeans, what  the  emperors  had  in  vain  attempted,  that  the  Rom- 
ish bishops  could  be  vanquished,  and  be  laid  under  restraint.  In 
a  very  haughty  letter  addressed  to  Philip^  Boniface  maintained, 
that  all  kings  and  persons  whatsoever,  and  the  king  of  France  as 
well  as  others,  by  divine  command,  owed  perfect  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontiff,  and  this  not  merely  in  religious  matters,  but 
Kkewise  in  secular  and  human  afiairs.  The  king  replied  with 
great  severity.     The  pontiff  repeated  his  former  assertions,  with 

Eater  arrogance ;  and  pul)lished  the  celebrated  bull^  called 
)m  the  first  words  of  it]  Unam  sanctatn  ;  in  whibh  he  asserted, 
t  Jesus  Christ  had  granted  a  twofold  power  or  sword  to  his 
church,  a  spiritual  and  a  temporal ;  that  the  whole  human  race 
was  subjected  to  the  pontiff;  and  that  all  who  dissented  from  this 
doctrine,  were  heretics,  and  could  not  expect  to  be  saved. (2) 
The  king,  on  the  contrary,  in  an  assembly  of  his  nobles  AD.  1303, 
through  the  famous  lawyer  JVUliam  de  Nogaret[2)  publicly  ac- 
cused the  pontiff  of  Aere^y,  simony,  dishonesty,  and  other  enormi- 
ties ;  and  urged  the  calling  of  a  general  council,  for  deposing  the 
guilty  pontiff  from  his  office.  The  pontiff  in  return,  excommuni- 
cated the  king  and  all  his  adherents  the  same  year. 

^  3.  Soon  after  receiving  this  sentence,  Philip  again,  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  entered  a  formal  complaint  against 
tfaie  pontiff,  by  men  of  the  highest  reputation  and  influence  ;  and 
appealed  to  the  decision  oTa  future  general  council  of  the  church. 

(2)  This  ball  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Eztravafant.  Comronn.  Lib. 
i.  Tit.  [viii.  cap.  i.]  de  Majoritate  et  ohcdientia.  [In  this  bull  the  pontifTasserlt, 
that  there  is  but  one  church  of  Christ,  under  one  nead,  as  there  was  but  one  ark 
under  the  command  of  Noah  ;  all  out  of  which,  nec<>ssanly  perish  :  that  the  sole 
head  of  the  church  on  earth,  is  Christ's  vicegerent,  St.  Peter,  and  his  successor*, 
who  are  amenable  to  none  but  God  :  that  both  sicordsj  the  spiritval  and  the  mato- 
rial,  are  in  the  power  of  the  church  ;  the  latter  to  be  wielded /or  the  church,  or 
bj  kin^  and  soldiers,  at  the  nod  and  pleasure  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  former 
to  be  wielded  by  the  church  or  the  priesthood  :  that  the  temporal  power  is  subject- 
ed to  the  spiritual;  otherwise  the  church  would  be  a  double  beaded  mon- 
itor; that  whoever  resists  this  order  of  things,  resists  the  ordinance  of  God  :  and 
ho  concludes  thus :  We  declare,  determine  and  decree,  that  it  is  absolutely  ne* 
ceasaiT  to  salvation,  that  every  human  being,  should  be  subject  to  the  Roman 
ponti^  Porro  subesse  Romano  Pontifici  omnem  humanam  creaturaro,  declara- 
mus,  dicimus,  definimus  et  pronunciamns  omnino  esse  de  necessitate  salutis.     TV.] 

(3)  Of  this  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was  the  most  bold  and  determined  enemy 
the  pontiffs  ever  hod,  before  lAithtr,  none  have  civen  a  fuller  account,^  than  the 
Benedictine  monks,  in  their  Hiatoire  generate  de  Languedoc,  Tom.  iii.  p.  114, 
117  dec.  Philip  made  him  chancellor  of  France,  for  his  heroic  opposition  to  the 
pontiff. 
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He  then  dispatched  William  de  JSTogaret^  with  some  others,  into 
Italy,  to  rouse  the  people  to  insurrection,  and  to  bring  the  pon- 
tifF  prisoner  to  Lyons,  where  he  intended  the  council  should  be 
held.  JVogarety  who  was  a  resolute  and  energetic  man,  having 
drawn  over  to  his  interest  the  Colonna  family,  which  was  at  vari- 
ance with  the  pontiff,  raised  a  small  force,  suddenly  attacked 
Boniface^  who  was  living  securely  at  Anagni,  made  him  prisoner, 
wounded  him,  and  among  other  severe  indignities,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  his  iron  gauntlet.  The  people  of  Anagni  indeed, 
rescued  the  pontiff  from  the  hands  of  his  furious  enemy ;  but  he 
died  shortly  after,  at  Rome,  in  the  month  of  October,  from  the 
violence  of  his  rage  and  anguish  of  mind. (4) 

§  4.  Benedict  XI,  previously  JVicolaus  of  Trevisa,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Boniface,  profiting  by  his  example,  restored  the  king 
of  France  and  his  kingdom  to  tlieir  former  honors  and  privileges, 
without  even  being  solicited  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  absolve 
from  his  crime  JVogarety  who  had  so  grievously  offended  against 
the  pontifical  dignity.  This  daring  man,  therefore,  prosecuted 
strenuously  the  suit  commenced  against  Boniface  in  the  Romish 
court;  and  in  the  name  of  his  king,  demanded,  that  a  mark  of  in- 
famy should  be  set  upon  the  deceased  pontiff.  Benedict  XI,  died 
in  the  year  1304;  and  Philip,  by  his  secret  machinations,  caused 
Berirand  de  Got,  a  Frenchman,  and  bishop  of  Bburdeaux,  to  be 
created  pontiff  at  Rome,  on  the  5th  of  June,  AD.  1306.  For 
the  contest  of  the  king  against  the  pontiffs  was  not  yet  wholly  set- 
tled, JVogaret  not  being  absolved,  and  it  might  easily  break  out 
again.  Besides,  the  king  thirsted  for  revenge,  and  designed  to 
extort  from  the  court  of  Rome  a  condemnation  of  Boniface  ;  he 
also  meditated  the  destruction  of  the  Templars,  and  other  things 
of  great  importance  ;  which  he  could  hardly  expect  from  an  Ital- 
ian pontiff.  He  therefore  wished  to  have  a  French  pontiff,  whom 
be  could  control  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  who  would  be  in  a 
degree  dependent  on  him.  The  new  pontiff,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  V,  remained  in  France,  as  the  king  wished,  and 
transferred  the  pontifical  court  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued 
for  seventy  years.  This  period,  the  Italians  call  thfe  Babylonian 
Captivity. (5) 

(4)  See  the  Acta  inter  Bonifaciuni  VIII,  Benedictura  XI,  Clementem  V,  et 
Philippum  Pulchrum,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Peter  Puteanus  [de  Pvv\,  as  the 
title  page  asserts:  published,  IGld.  6vo.but  without  notice  of  the  place  of  publica- 
tion. [The  compiler  of  the  work  was  a  Parisian  divine,  named  Simon  Vigor. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Paris,  1613.  4to.  and  the  third  was  in  French, 
Paris  1055.  Fol.  entitled,  Uistoire  du  Differend  de  Philippe  le  Bel  et  de  Bonifece 
VIII,  produite  par  les  Actes  et  Memoires  ori^inauz.  Scfd.]  Andr.  BaiUet,  His- 
toire  desdemelez  du  Boniface  VIII,  avec  Philip  le  Bel ;  Paris  1718.  12mo.  Jo. 
Ib^eue,  in  his  Bonifacius,  cap.  xvi.  p.  137  &c.  The  other  writers  are  mentioned 
by  BaiUet,  in  his  Preface,  p.  9  &c.  Add  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv. 
p.  4  &c.  [and  Jo.  Oifford's  History  of  France,  vol.  i.  p.  518  &c.     TV.] 

(5)  Cooceminjr  tiie  French  pontiffs,  the  writer  to  be  especially  consulted,  is 
Stephen  Baluxe,  Vita  Pontificum  Avenionensium ;  in  two  volumes,  Paris  1693. 
4to.    The  reader  may  also  peruse,  though  it  should  be  with  caution,  Joe.  Lonr 
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§  5.  It  is  certain,  that  this  residence  of  the  pontifis  at  Avignon 
Was  injurious,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  authority  of  the  Romish 
see.  For  the  pontiffs  being  at  a  distance,  the  Gtbellint  faction 
in  Italy^  which  was  hostile  to  the  pontifis,  assumed  greater  bold- 
ness than  formerly,  and  not  only  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  ter- 
ritories of  St.  Peter,  but  also  assailed  the  pontifical  authority  by 
their  publications.  Hence  a  number  of  cities  revolted  from  the 
popes ;  Rome  itself  became  the  parent  and  fomenter  of  tu- 
mults, cabals,  and  civil  wars ;  and  the  laws  and  decrees  sent  thith- 
er from  France,  were  publicly  treated  with  contempt,  and  not 
merely  by  the  nobles,  but  also  by  the  common  citizens.(6)  A 
great  part  of  Europe  followed  the  example  of  Italy :  and  num- 
berless examples  shew,  that  the  people  of  Europe  attributed  far 
less  power  to  the  fulminations  and  decrees  issued  from  France, 
than  to  those  issued  from  Rome.  Various  seditions  therefore 
were  raised,  in  one  place  and  another,  against  the  pontifis ;  which 
they  were  unable  to  subdue  and  put  down,  notwithstanding  the 
Inquisitors  were  most  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions. 

\  6.  As  the  French  pontiffs  could  derive  but  little  revenue  from 
Italy,  which  was  rent  into  factions,  seditious,  and  devastated ;  they 
were  obliged  to  devise  new  modes  of  raising  money.  They 
therefore,  not  only  sold  indulgences  to  the  people,  more  frequent- 
ly than  formerly,  to  the  great  indignation  of  kings  and  princes; 
but  they  required  enormous  prices  to  be  paid  for  their  letters  or 
bulls  of  every  kind.  In  this  thing,  John  XXII,  showed  himself 
peculiarly  adroit  and  shrewd ;  for  though  he  did  not  first  invent 
the  regulations  andjees  of  the  apostolic  chancery,  yet  the  Rom- 
ish writers  admit,  that  he  enlarged  them,  and  reduced  them  to  a 
more  convenient  form. (7)  He  also  is  said  to  have  imposed  that 
tribute,  which  under  the  title  of  annates  is  customarily  paid  to  the 
pontiffs ;  yet  the  first  commencement  of  it,  was  anterior  to  that 
ege.(8)  Moreover,  these  French  pontiffs,  subverting  the  rights 
of  election,  assumed  the  power  of  conferring  all  sacred  offices, 

^rueval  and  his  conliiraators,  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise  GaUicane,  Tom.  zii.  Sx,  Thii 
Jesuit,  and  his  successors  in  the  work,  are  eloquent  and  laborious;  but  tbejoftea 
conceal,  artfully,  the  abominable  deeds  of  the  pontiffs. 

•  (6)  See  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  290,  291 ,  301,  309,  333;  sod 
various  other  places.  Muratori^  Antiq.  Ital,  Tom.  iii.  p.  397,401 ,  409,  dtc.  Gi- 
nnnone,  Histoire  de  Naples,  Tom.  iii.  p.  280  &c. 

(7)  Jo.  Ciampini,  de  Vicecancellario  ecclesiae  Roman,  p.  39  &c.    CkarUs  CkaiSf 
Lettres  sur  les  Jubiles,  Tom.  ii.  p.  073.  and  others. 

.  (]8)  fiemA.tyzn  £.7^en,  Jus  Eocles.  universale,  Tom.  if.  p.  676.  BouIay'sHiB- 
toria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  i v.  p.  911.  Jint.  Wood-s  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p. 
213.  With.  Fran.  Berthier,  Dissert,  sur  les  Annates ;  in  his  Histoire  de  1'  EgliM 
Gallicane,  Tom.  xii.  p.  1  &c.  [The  Annates  were  the  first  years*  revenues  of  a 
benefice,  which  every  new  incumbent  was  required  to  remit  to  the  pontifi^s  tret* 

'  sory.  By  constantly  advancing  clergymen  from  poorer  to  richer  benefices,  and 
pronibiting  pluralities,  these  annates^  it  will  be  seen,  might  be  made  the  source 
of  immense  income,  when  levied  throughout  Christendom,  upon  all  the  number- 
less ofiScers  in  the  churches  and  monasteries. — First  FntiiSf  exacted  by  Henn/ 
VIII,  of  England,  were  the  anruUes  of  the  bishoprics,  whieh  the  king  took  from 
the  pope,  after  the  reformation  in  that  country.     TV.] 
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whether  high  or  low,  according  to  their  own  pleasure :  by  which 
means  they  raised  immense  sums  of  money.  Hence  under  these 
pontiffs,  those  most  odious  terms,  reservation^  provision^  and  eo?- 
pectative,  rarely  used  before,  were  now  every  vvliere  heard ;  and 
tliey  csJled  forth  the  bitterest  complaints,  from  all  the  nations  of 
JBurope  :(9)  and  these  complaints  increased  immeasurably,  when 
some  of  the  pontiffs,  as  John  XXII,  Clement  VI,  Gregory  XI, 
publicly  announced,  that  they  had  reserved  all  churches  to  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  would  provide  for  all  without  exception,  by 
virtue  of  the  sovereign  right  which  Christ  had  conferred  on  his 
vicars,  or  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power. [l^)  By  these  and 
other  artifices  for  filling  their  treasury  and  amassing  property, 
these  indiscreet  pontiffs  increased  the  odium  of  the  apostolic  see ; 
and  thus  weakened  very  considerably  the  papal  empire,  which 
began  to  decline  from  the  times  of  Boniface. 

§  7.  Clement  V,  was  governed  all  his  life,  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France.  William  de  JVoga* 
ret^  the  implacable  foe  of  Boniface  VIII,  though  excommunicat- 
ed, resolutely  prosecuted  his  own  cause  and  that  of  king  Philip^ 
against  Boniface^  in  the  papal  court :  a  transaction  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  without  a  parallel.  Philip  wished  to  have  the  body  of 
Boniface  disinterred,  and  publicly  burnt.  With  great  difficulty, 
Clement  averted  this  infamy,  by  his  entreaties  and  advice :  but  in 
every  thing  else,  he  had  to  obey  the  king.  Accordingly  he  abro- 
gated the  laws  enacted  by  Boniface;  granted  the  king  five  years* 
tithes ;  absolved  JVogaret  from  all  crime,  after  imposing  on  him 
a  slight  penance,  which  he  never  performed ;  restored  the  inhab- 
itants of  Anagni  to  their  former  reputable  and  good  standing ;  and 
held  a  general  council  at  Vienne,  AD.  1311,  that  Philip* s  plea- 
sure might  be  gratified  in  the  suppression  of  the  Templars,  Id 
this  council,  likewise,  various  things  were  decided,  according  to  . 
the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  whom  Clement  dared  not  offend,  being 
terrified  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  Bonifaee,{y\) 

%  8.  On  the  death  of  Clement^  AD.  1314,  there  were  violent 
contests  among  the  cardinals  respecting  the  election  of  a  succes- 
sor, the  French  demanding  a  French  pontiff,  and  the  Italians  an 
Italian.  After  two  years,  the  French  gained  the  victory;  and  in 
1316,  James  de  Euse^  of  Cahors,  cardinal  of  Porto,  was  made 

(9)  Stephen  BtUuzej  Miscellanea,  Tom.  ii.  p.  479,  518 ;  and  bis  Yitae  Pontif. 
Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  GO,  63,  65,  74,  154,  156.  Gallia  Christiana  Benedictinor. 
Tom.  i.  Append,  p.  13.  ^nt.  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxonienses,  Tom.  i.  p.  148,  201, 
202.     BouLays  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  911  &c. 

(10)  BtUuze,  Vitae  Ponlif.  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  873.  Tom.  i.  p.  285,  311,  681 
&c.  Ant.  McUthaeuSj  Analecta  vet.  uevi,  Tom.  v.  p.  349  &c.  Gallia  Christi- 
ana, Tome  i.  p.  G9,  1208.  Hititoire  du  droit  ecclesiaat.  Fran9oi8,  Tome  ii.  p. 
129  &€. 

(11)  Besides  the  common  writers,  already  cited,  see  Wilh.  Fran.  Berthier^t 
Discoura  sur  le  pontifical  de  Clement  V,  in  his  Histoire  de  V  Egliie  GalHcane, 
Tom.  xii.  Colonid's  Histoire  litter.  deLyon,  Tom.  i.  p.  340.  Gallia  Christiana 
Benedictinor.  Tom.  i.  p.  1189;  and  Tom.  ii.  p.  829. 
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head  of  the  church,  and  assumed  the  pontifical  name  of  John 
XXII.  He  was  not  destitute  of  learning,  but  was  crafty,  inso- 
lent, weak,  imprudent,  and  avaricious ;  as  those  who  honor  bis 
memory,  do  not  positively  deny.  He  rendered  himself  notorious, 
by  many  imprudent  and  unsuccessful  enterprizes,  but  especially 
by  his  unfortunate  contest  with  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria. 
There  was  a  contest  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  between  Lewis 
of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of  Austriaj  each  being  chosen  emperor 
by  a  part  of  the  electors  in  the  year  1314.  John  declared,  that 
the  decision  of  this  controversy  belonged  to  him.  But  Lewis 
having  conquered  his  rival  in  battle,  and  taken  him  prisoner,  in 
the  year  1322,  assumed  the  government  of  the  empire,  without 
consulting  the  pontiff,  and  refused  to  submit  a  cause,  which  had 
been  decided  by  the  sword,  to  another  trial  before  the  pontiff. 
John  was  greatly  offended  at  this;  and  in  the  year  1324,  divest- 
ed the  emperor  of  all  title  to  the  imperial  crown.  Lewisy  in  re- 
turn, accused  the  pontiff  of  corrupting  the  faith,  or  of  heresy;  and 
appealed  to  the  decision  of  a  council.  Exasperated  by  this  and 
some  other  things,  the  pontiff,  in  the  year  1327,  again  divested 
the  emperor  of  all  his  authority  and  power,  and  laid  him  under 
excommunication.  In  revenge  of  this  injury,  the  emperor  in  the 
year  1328,  at  Rome,  publicly  declared  John  unworthy  of  the  pon- 
tificate ;  and  substituted  in  his  place  Peter  de  Corbieri^  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  and  one  of  those  who  disagreed  with  the  pontiff: 
and  he  assuming  the  name  of  Nicolaus  V,  crowned  Lewis  as 
emperor.  But  in  the  year  1330,  this  Imperial  pontiff  voluntarUy 
abdicated  his  ofiice,  and  surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of 
JbAn,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  at  Avignon  till  his  death.  Thus 
John  continued  to  reign,  in  spite  of  the  emperor;  and  the  empe- 
ror, in  spite  of  the  pontiff.(12) 

4  9.  On  the  side  of  Levns^  stood  the  whole  mass  of  the  Fratri- 
cellij  the  Beghards  of  every  description,  and  the  Spirituals^  or 
more  rigid  among  the  Franciscans :  and  these  being  scattered  over 
a  large  part  of  Europe,  and  supported  by  the  protection  ofLewis^ 
every  where  assailed  John  with  reproaches  and  criminations,  both 
orally  and   in  books,  and  charged  him  with  religious  apostacy. 

(12)  Thjji  great  contest  is  to  be  learned  principally  from  tbe  Records  of  it, 
which  are  published  by  Steph.  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontiff  Ayenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  512 
&4i.  by  Edm.  Martene,  Tbf«aaurua  Anecdutor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  641  &jc.  by  Jo,  Geo. 
Hertoartf  in  his  Ladovicus  Imperator  defensus  contra  Bzovium,  Munachen  1618. 
4lo.  and  by  Christ.  Gewoldf  in  bis  Apologia  pro  Ladovico  Bavaro,  Ineolst.  1618. 
4to.  against  the  same  Bzoviusy  who  in  his  Annates  had  basely  defamed  thechar> 
acter  of  this  emperor.  Add  Lu.  Wadding^  Annales  Minorom,  Tom.  yii.  p.  77, 
106  <&c.  Whoever  considers  attentively  the  history  of  this  contest,  will  perceive, 
that  Lewis  of  Bavaria  took  for  bis  pattern,  Philip  the  Fair,  kin^  of  France.  Am 
the  latter  brought  tbe  charge  of  heresy  against  Boniface,  so  did  Lewis  aeainst 
John  XXJL  l^e  French  king  employed  Jfogaret  and  others  as  accusers:  Lewis 
employed  [  WilUani]  Occam,  and  the  Franciscans  [Marsilius  of  Pudua,  John  of 
Ghent,  and  Ulrieh  Uangoer.  TV.]  Each  wished  to  have  a  general  couocil  called, 
by  which  the  pontiff  should  be  hurled  from  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  I  omit  to 
mention  other  parallels. 
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The  pontiff  however  was  not  greatly  injured  by  these  private  at- 
tacks :  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  fell  under  the  disap- 
probation and  censure  of  nearly  the  whole  church.  For  in  the 
years  1331  and  1332,  he  taught  in  some  public  discourses,  that 
departed  souls  would  indeed  behold  Christy  but  would  not  see 
the  face  of  God,  or  the  divine  nature,  until  their  reunion  with  the 
body,  at  the  last  day.  With  this  doctrine,  Philip  VI,  the  king 
of  France,  was  highly  displeased ;  the  theologians  of  Paris  con- 
demned it,  in  1333  ;  and  both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  pon- 
tiff were  opposed  to  it.  For  it  appeared  to  them,  that  the  pontiff 
detracted  much  from  the  blessedness  of  departed  spirits.  To  so 
great  opposition,  John,  though  naturally  pertinacious,  had  to  give 
way.  He  therefore  first  apologized  for  the  doctrine  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  near  the  point  of  death,  AD.  1334,  he  did  not  in- 
deed abandon  it,  but  he  qualified  it,  by  saying,  that  he  believed, 
souls  in  the  intermediate  state  saw  the  divine  essence,  so  far  as  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  unembodied  spirit  would  permit.  (13) 
But  this  declaration  did  not  satisfy  his  opposers.  Hence,  after 
various  disputes,  his  successor,  Benedict  XU,  terminated  the  con- 
troversy, according  to  the  decision  of  the  Parisian  doctors,  by 
declaring  the  true  faith  to  be,  that  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  when 
separate  from  the  body,  fully  and  perfectly  behold  the -divine  na- 
ture, or  God  himself. (14)  Benedict  could  do  this,  without  im- 
peaching his  predecessor  ;  for  John,  when  dying,  submitted  his 
opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the  church  ;  lest  perhaps  he  should, 
after  death,  be  classed  among  heretics.(15) 

^  10.  On  the  death  of  John,  AD.  1334,  new  contests  between 
the  French  and  the  Italians,  respecting  the  choice  of  a  pontiff,  di- 
vided the  college  of  cardinals.  But,  near  the  close  of  the  year, 
James  Foumier,  a  Frenchman,  cardinal  of  St.  Prisca,  was  cho- 
sen ;  and  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XII.  Historians  allow 
him  the  praise  of  being  an  upright  and  honest  man,  and  void  alike 
of  avarice  and  the  love  of  power.(16)  During  his  reign,  the  con- 
troversy with  the  emperor  Lewis  was  at  rest.  For  although  he 
did  not  restore  him  to  church  communion,  being  prevented,  as  is 

(13)  See  Stephen  Baluze,  Vitae  ponlif.  Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  175, 177,  182, 
197,  221,  786  ^.  Lm.  Dachenf,  Spicileg.  Scriptor.  vetcr.  Tom.  ij).  760.  ed.  vet. 
Jo.  Latmoij  Historia  Gymnasii  Nnvarr.  P.  i  c.  vii.  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P.  i.  p. 
319.  Boulay,  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  235,  S£>0.  Lu.  Wadding,  Annales 
Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  371.  Tom.  vii.  p.  145.  Jac.  Echardy  Scriptores  Praedicator. 
Tom.  i.  p.  599.  608. 

(14)  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  197,  216,  ^^,9StA,  226  &c. 

(15)  ["  All  this  pope's  heretical  fancies  about  the  Beatific  Vision  were  nothing 
in  comparison  witn  a  vile  and  most  enormous  practical  heresy  that  was  found  in 
bis  cofi^rs  after  his  death,  viz.  five  and  twenty  millions  of  florins ,  of  which  there  " 
were  eighteen  in  specie,  and  tlie  rest  in  plate,  jewels,  crowns,  mitres,  and  other 
precious  baubles,  all  which  ho  had  squeezed  out  of  the  people  and  the  infenor 
clergy  during  hisjpontificate.     See  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles.  Livr.  xciv.  §  39."     Macl.Ji 

(16)  See  the  Fragmenta  Historiae  Romanae,  in  Mwratoris  Antiquit.  Italic. 
Tom  iii.  p.  275.  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenionens.  Tom.  i.  p.  205,  218,  240  &c. 
Botc^y'mistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  253  ^-c. 
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reported  by  the  king  of  France,  yet  he  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
against  him.  He  saw  the  existing  evils  in  the  church  :  and  some 
of  them,  as  far  as  he  could,  he  removed  :  in  particular,  he  labored 
to  reform,  by  decrees  and  ordinances,  the  sects  of  monks,  both 
the  mendicant  and  the  opulent  orders.  But  death  removed  him, 
when  he  was  contemplating  more  and  greater  changes,  AD.  1342. 
Lay  superstition  out  of  the  account,  which  was  the  common  fault 
of  the  age,  and  we  shall  find  nothing,  to  prevent  our  declaring 
.  this  pontiff  to  be  a  man  of  a  right  spirit. 

^  11.  Of  a  different  spirit  was  his  successor,  Clement  VI,  who 
was  likewise  a  Frenchman,  named  Peter  Roger ^  and  cardinal  of  Su 
Nereus  and  St.  Achilles.  Without  stating  all  his  censurable  deeds, 
I  observe,  that  he  trod  in  the  steps  of  John  XXII,  by  his  pro- 
visions  and  reservations  of  churches ;  which  was  evidence  of  his 
base  avarice  :  and  further  that  he  conferred  the  most  important 
spiritual  offices  on  foreigners  and  Italians ;  which  produced  con- 
troversy between  him  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England : 
and  lastly,  that  be  exhibited  the  arrogance  and  pride  of  his  heart, 
among  other  things,  by  renewing  the  war  with  Lewis  the  Bavarian. 
For  in  the  year  1343,  he  hurled  new  thunders  at  the  emperor  : 
and  finding  these  to  be  contemned  by  Letoisj  in  the  year  1346, 
he  devoted  him  again  to  execration  ;  and  persuaded  the  princes 
of  Germany  to  elect  Charles  IV,  son  [grandson]  to  Henry  VII, 
for  their  emperor.  A  civil  war  would  now  have  broke  out  in 
Germany,  had  not  the  death  of  Lewis  in  1347,  prevented  it. 
Clement  followed  him  to  the  grave,  in  1352,  famous  for  nothing, 
but  his  zeal  for  exalting  the  majesty  of  the  pontics,  and  for  an- 
nexing to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Avignon  which  he  bought 
of  Joanna^  queen  of  Naples.  (17) 

^12.  There  was  more  moderation  and  probity  in  Innocent  VI, 
or  Stephen  Albert ^  a  Frenchman,  previously  bishop  of  Ostia ; 
who  governed  the  church  ten  years,  and  died  AD.  1362.  He  fa- 
vored his  own  relatives  too  much  ;  but  in  other  respects,  he  en- 
couraged the  pious  and  the  well  informed,  held  the  monks  to  their 
duty,  abstained  from  reserving  churches,  and  did  many  things 
worthy  of  commendation.  His  successor,  William  Grimoardy 
abbot  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ur- 
ban V,  was  also  free  from  great  faults,  if  we  except  those  which 
are  almost  inseparable  from  the  office  of  a  pope.  Overcome  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  Romans,  he  removed  to  Rome  in  the  year- 
1367  ;  but  returned  again  to  Avignon  in  1370,  in  order  to  make 
peace  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of  France  ;  and 
died  there  the  same  year.(18) 

(17)  [Bio^j^raphies  of  this  pontiflfmay  be  found  in  Bdlvze,  Vitae  Pontif.  Avenio- 
nens.  Tom.  i.  p.  143  &c.  and  in  MuratorVs  Scriptorea  rerum  Italic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ij. 
p.  550  &c.     ScA/.] 

(18)  [Of  these  popes  also,  there  are  several  biographies :  of  TuHocaU  VI,  in 
BoZuM,  Vitae  Pontif.  A  venion.  Tom.  i.  p.  321  &c.  and  in  Muratori,  Scriptorea  re- 
rum  Italicar.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  589  &e.  and  of  Urban  V,  in  Balvze,  L  c.  p.  363 
Ac.  and  in  Muratori,  1.  c.  p.  642  ^.     Sehl.] 
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^13.  He  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Roger,  b,  Frenchman  of 
noble  birth,  under  the  pontifical  name  of  Gregory  XL  He  was 
inferior  to  bis  predecessors  in  virtue,  but  exceeded  them  in  ener- 
gy and  audacity.  Under  hira,  great  and  dangerous  commotions 
disturbed  Italy  and  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Florentines  especial- 
ly, waged  fierce  war  with  the  Romish  church,  and  were  success-* 
lul  in  it.(19)  To  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Italy>  and  recover  the 
territories  and  cities  taken  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  Grego- 

3r,  in  the  year  1376,  transferred  his  residence  from  Avignon  to 
ome.  One  Catharine,  a  virgin  of  Sens,  whom  that  credulotts 
age  took  to  be  a  prophetess  divinely  inspired^  came  to  AvignOn, 
and  by  her  exhortations  greatly  contributed  to  this  measure.(20) 
But  Gregory  soon  after  repented  of  his  removal ;  for  by  their 
long  absence  from  Italy,  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs  was  so  fallen 
there,  that  the  Romans  and  the  Florentines  had  no  scruple  to  in-^ 
suit  and  abuse  him  in  various  ways.  He  therefore  purposed  td 
return  to  Avignon  ;  but  was  prevented  by  death,  which  removed 
him  from  eartn,  in  the  year  1378.(21) 

^14  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI,  tlie  cardinals  being  aiS* 
sembled  to  provide  for  a  successor,  the  Roman  people,  fearing  lest 
a  Frenchman  should  be  elected,  who  should  remove  to  AvignoUf 
with  furious  clamors  and  threats  demanded,  that  an  Italian  should 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church  without  delay.  The  terrified 
cardinals  proclaimed  Bartholomew  de  Pregnano,  who  was  a  Ne- 
apolitan by  birth,  and  archbishop  of  Bari^  to  be  elected  pontiff) 
and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Urban  VI.  This  new  pontiff  by  his 
coarse  manners,  hrs  injudicious  severity,  and  his  intolerable 
haughtiness,  alienated  the  minds  of  all  from  bim^  but  especially 
the  cardinals.  These  therefore  withdrew  to  Fondi,  a  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  there  created  another  pontiff,  Robert 
count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VII ;  alleging^ 
that  Urban  was  elected  only  in  pretence,  in  order  to  quiet  the 
rage  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Which  of  these  was  the  legitimate 
and  true  pontiff,  still  remains  uncertain ;  nor  can  it  be  fuUy  as- 
certained from  the  Records  and  documents,  which  have  been 
published  in  great  abundance  by  both  parties.(22)     Urban  con- 

(19)  See  here,  especially,  the   Epistolae  Colucii  Salutati.vn'iiien  in  the  nam4l  ^ 
of  the  Florentines,  Part  i.  p.  47—100,  p.  148,  162,  and  the  Preface  to  Part  if.  p. 
18.     I  use  the  new  edition  at  Florence,  by  Laur.  Mechus. 


CUment  . -. ,   ^       /         ^  i 

worthy  of  notice,  as  he  there  very  frankly  acknowledges  his  faults.  H»  biogra- 
pher is  in  Baluze^  Vitae  Ponlif  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  426  &c.  and  in  MuraU»i*s 
Scriptoies  rerom  Italic.  Tom.  iii.  P.  ii.  p.  645  &c.     Schl.] 

(22)  See  the  records  and  documents^  in  Caes.  Egasse  de  Baulay^  Historic 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  463  ^.  in  Lu.  Wadding's  Anriales  Minor.  Tom.  ix.  p. 
12  &c.  in  Steph.  Baluze's  Vitae  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  442,  998  &c.  and  m 
the  Acta  Sanclor.  Tom.  i.  April,  p.  728  &c.  There  are  also  some  unpublished 
doeuments  in  my  possession,  which  throw  much  light  on  this  controversy,  yet 
do  not  decide  it.     [The  whole  question  must  be  tried  according  to  ecclesiasticd 
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tinued  at  Rome :  Clement  removed  to  Avignoo  in  France.  The 
cause  of  Clement  was  espoused  by  France,  Spain,  Scotland, 
Sicily,  and  Cyprus  :  the  other  countries  of  Europe  acknowledged 
Urban  for  the  true  vicegerent  of  Christ. 

^15.  Thus  tlie  unity  of  the  Latin  church,  as  existing  under 
one  head,  came  to  an  end,  at  the  death  of  Gregory  XI ;  and  that 
most  unhappy  disunion  ensued,  which  is  usually  denominated  the 
great  Schism  of  the  West.  (23)  For  during  60  years,  tlie  church 
had  two  or  three  heads  :  and  the  contemporary  pontiffs  assailed 
each  other,  with  excommunications,  maledictions,  and  liostile 
measures.  The  calamities  and  distress  of  those  times,  are  inde- 
scribable. For  besides  the  perpetual  contentions  and  wars,  be- 
tween the  pontifical  factions,  which  were  ruinous  to  great  num- 
bers, involving  them  in  the  loss  of  life  or  oT  property  ;  nearly  all 
sense  of  religion  was  in  many  places  extinguished,  and  wicked- 
ness daily  acquired  greater  impunity  and  boldness ;  the  clergy, 
previously  corrupt,  now  laid  aside  even  the  appearance  of  piety 
and  godliness,  while  those  who  called  themselves  Christ's  vicege- 
rents were  at  open  war  witli  each  other ;  and  the  conscientious 
people,  who  believed  no  one  could  be  saved  without  living  in  sub- 
jection to  Christ's  vicegerent,  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  per- 
plexity and  anxiety  of  mind.r24)  Yet  both  the  church  and  the 
state  received  very  consideraole  advantages  from  these  great  ca- 
lamities. For  the  nerves  of  the  pontifical  power  were  cut,  by 
these  dissensions,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  restored  ;  and 
kings  and  princes,  who  had  before  been  in  a  sense  the  servants  of 
the  pontiffs,  now  became  their  judges  and  masters.  Moreover 
great  numbers,  possessing  some  measure  of  discernment,  despi- 
sed and  disregarded  these  pontiffs,  who  could  fight  for  empire ;  and 
committed  themselves  and  their  salvation  into  the  hands  of  God, 
and  acknowledged  that  the  church  and  religion  might  remain  and 
be  safe,  without  any  visible  head  of  the  church. 

§  16.  On  the  death  of  Urban  V,  AD.  1389,the.Italian  cardin- 
als, his  partizans,  elected  for  his  successor  at  Rome  Peter  7%om- 
aceUi,  a  Neapolitan,  known  among  the  pontiff  by  the  name  of 
Bonijace  IX.  And  Clement  VII,  dying  in  the  year  1394,  the 
French  cardin^s  appointed  as  his  successor,  Peter  de  LunCy  a 

law ;  and  according  to  tliat,  both  elections  were  undoubtedly  liable  to  eicep- 
tions.     SchlJ] 

(23)  For  an  account  of  this  schism,  see  Peter  Puteanus  (de  Pny),  Histoire  du 
Schisme  qui  a  <^t^  en  I'  Eglise  deputs  I' an  1378.  jusqu'en  V  an  1428.  Paris  1654. 
4to.  which,  as  the  Preface  informs  us,  was  compiled  from  documents  in  the  sr- 
chives  of  the  king  of  France,  and  is  worthy  of  credit.  Neither  is  Lewis  Maim' 
bourg'a  Histoire  du  grand  Schisme  d'  Occident,  to  be  despised ;  though  the  wri- 
ter is  here  and  ther6  manifestly  partial.  Many  documents  are  contained  in  Bern- 
lay's  Ilistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  and  v.  and  Edm.  Martene's  Thesaurus  Aiiec- 
dotor .  Tom.  ii.  p.  1074  SfC.  The  common  writers,  as  Alejumder,  Rayiuddf  Bzowit, 
Spondanus,  Du  Piuy  I  omit  to  name  as  usual. 

(24)  On  the  great  evils  of  this  schism,  fhere  are  direct  remarks,  in  the  His- 
toire du  droit  publique  eccles.  FraD9ois,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1G6, 193,202  Sec, 
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Spaniard,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  In  the  mean 
time,  kings,  princes,  bishops,  and  theologians,  proposed  and  at- 
tempted various  metliods  for  extinguishing  this  schism.  The  sa- 
fest and  best  method,  it  was  generally  thought,  was  that  of  volun- 
tary resignation^  (via  cessionis,)  as  they  expressed  it.(25)  But 
neither  of  the  pontiff  could  be  induced  to  resign,  either  by  en- 
treaties, or  tlireats,  or  promises.  The  French  church,  greatly 
displeased  by  this  obstinacy,  in  the  year  1397,  withdrew  itself 
from  the  dominion  and  authority  of  both  pontiffs,  in  a  council  held 
at  Paris.  This  decree  being  published  in  the  year  1398,  Bene" 
diet  XIII,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner,  by  order  of  Charles  VI, 
king  of  France,  in  his  own  palace  at  Avignon.(26) 

§  17.  The  vices  and  faults  of  the  great  body  of  the  monks, 
were  seen  even  by  some  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  and  especially  by 
Clement  XII,  who  looked  upon  them  with  abhorrence,  and  la- 
bored to  cure  and  remove  them  :  but  the  vast  and  difficult  under- 
taking was  unsuccessful.  The  principal  monks,  and  indeed  the 
leading  men  in  the  church,  were  the  mendicants,  particularly  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  ;  by  whose  counsels  and  pleasure, 
every  thing  of  importance  was  transacted,  both  at  the  court  of 
Rome  and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  So  high  was  the  reputa-  . 
tion  of  those  brethren,  for  sanctity  and  for  influence  with  God, 
that  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  both  sexes,  some  while  in 
health,  and  others  when  sick  and  in  the  near  prospect  of  death, 
wished  to  be  received  into  their  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  favor  of  God.  Many  carefully  inserted  in  their  last  wills, 
that  they  would  have  their  corpses  wrapped  in  a  sordid  Domini- 
can or  Franciscan  garment,  and  be  buried  among  the  mendicants.  . 
For  the  amazing  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the  age,  led  people 
to  believe,  that  those  would  find  Christ  a  gracious  judge  at  the 
last  day,  who  should  appear  before  his  tribunal  associated  with 
the  mendicant  monks. 

(25)  pn  reality,  the  univereity  of  Paris  propoaed  three  ways  of  termidating 
the  schism :  the  voluntary  resignation  of  both  (Via  cessionis)  ;  an  agreement  be- 
tween them  (via  compromisst)  )  and  reference  to  the  decision  of  a  general  coun- 
cil (via  deliberationis  per  concilium  universale).  Amons  all  these,  that  by  re- 
signation  was  thought  to  be  the  easiest :  but  this  supposed  the  pontiffs  to  be  in- 
genuous, and  to  make  the  ^ood  of  the  church  their  primary  object ;  which  was 
not  the  fact.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  project,  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  France, 
with  the  university  of  Paris,  used  all  their  exertions,  after  the  death  of  Clement^ 
to  prevent  a  new  election  ad  Avignon.  But  the  cardinals  were  of  a  different 
mind.  They  went  into  conclave,  and  elected  Benedict  XIII,  yet  previously 
binding  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  that  the  person  elected,  on  the  return  of 
tranquillity,  should  himself  labor  to  bring  about  a  resignation  of  both,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cardinals  should  see  it  to  be  best.  But  neither  Benedict  nor  his 
opposer  Boniface,  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  resignation.  The  pleasure 
and  the  honor  of  being  pope,  outweighed  all  considerations  of  patriotism.  And 
it  was  not  till  the  next  century,  that  the  church  was  so  happy  as  to  see  this 
schism  removed.     SchlJ] 

(26)  Besides  the  common  writers,  see  LangtietfoUef  Histoire  de  1'  Eglise  Galli- 
cane,  Tome  xiv.  and  the  Records  themselves,  in  Bovlay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris. 
.Tom.  iv.  p.  829  &c. 
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^18.  But  this  high  reputation  and  vast  influence  of  the  men- 
dicants, inflamed  still  more  the  hatred,  which  had  long  burned 
against  them  almost  universally,  in  the  higher  and  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy,  in  the  other  monks,  and  in  the  universities.  Hence 
there  was  scarcely  a  country  of  Europe,  or  a  university,  in  which 
one  might  not  see  bishops,  priests,  and  theologians,  eagerly  con- 
tending against  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans ;  who,  by  means 
of  the  great  privileges  conferred  on  them  by  the  pontifl^s,  every 
where  undermined  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  and  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  direction  of  all  religious  matters.  In 
England,  the  university  of  Oxford  firmly  resisted  the  Domini- 
cans :f27)  and  Richard  o(  Armagh,(i8^  Henry  Crump,  ^orris^ 
and  otners,  assailed  with  great  energy  all  tne  mendicant  orders. (29) 
The  most  zealous  of  these,  Richard  of  Armagh,  went  to  the  court 
of  Innocent  VI,  in  the  year  1356,  and  there  plead  the  cause  of 
the  church  against  them,  with  amazing  ardor,  until  his  death  in 
1360.(30)  In  France,  various  persons,  and  among  them  those 
of  the  university  of  Paris,  labored  in  a  more  private  way,  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  mendicants  :(3])  but  John  de  PolliaCj  a 
doctor  of  theology,  publicly  denied,  that  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  had  power  to  grant  absolution  to  persons  confessing 
sins  to  them,  or  that  the  pontiffs  were  able  to  give  them  such 
power,  so  long  as  the  canon,  called  omnis  utriusgue  sexvs,  re- 
mained in  force:  whence  he  inferred,  that  those  who  would  be 
sure  of  salvation,  must  confess  their  sins  to  their  parish  priests, 
notwithstanding  they  had  absolution  from  the  monks.     But  all 

(27)  Sen^vL  Wood's  Anliq.  Ozoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  150,  154, 196  &c. 

(2d)  [Hickard  Fitz-Ralvhy  or  Richard  Radufvhus^vrM  a  native  oflreland,  pro- 
fcsdor  of  tliuuloey  at  Oxford,  much  esteemed  by  king  Richard  III,  of  England, 
created  by  him  dean  of  Litchfield,  and  AD.  1333,  chancellor  of  Oifbrd.  In  llio 
vear  1347,  Clement  Vf,  by  bis  pontifical  right  of  provision^  constituted  him  arch- 
bishop of  Armii^h  in  Ireland.  He  strenuously  opposed  the  mendicants,  both  be- 
fore, and  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Armagh.  While  at  Oxford,  he  exposed 
their  vain  and  proud  poverty,  in  his  public  lectures ;  and  when  a  bishop,  he  came 
out  still  more  powerfully  against  them.  In  1356,  he  came  to  LoDdoo,and  there 
published  in  ois  preaching  nine  theses  against  them.  They  now  accused  him 
to  the  pope  of  heresy,  and  caused  him  tooe  cited  to  Avignon.  He  went  there, 
and  after  three  vears  attendance,  his  cause  not  being  yet  decided,  he  was  remo- 
ved by  death,  AD.  1360.  He  has  left  us  a  number  of  sermons ;  a  Summa,  seu 
Libri  xix.  ud versus  errores  Armenorum ;  and  his  defense  against  the  mendi- 
cants, delivered  at  Avignon  in  1357 ;  besides  several  sermons  and  tracta,  Dever 
published.  A  little  before  his  death,  an  Irish  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
was  found  concealed  in  a  wall  of  his  church,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  his 
production.     TV.] 

(29)  See  Wood's  Antiq.  Oxoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  181,  182,  Tom.  ii.  p.  61,  63. 
Biduze,  Vitae  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  338,  950.  Boulay's  Historia  Aca<L 
Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  336.     IVadding's  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  viii.  p.  126. 

(30)  See  Rich.  Simon's  Lettres  choisies.  Tome  i.  p.  164  &c.  1  have  before  me, 
in  manuscript,  b;^  Bartholomew  de  Brisaco,  (provincial  of  tlie  DomioicaDS  for 
Germany,)  Solutiones  oppositae  Kichardi,  Armachani  Archiepiscopi,  proposi- 
tionibus  contra  Mendicantes  in  curia  Romana  coram  pontifice  et  cardmalibus 
factis,  AD.  1360. 

(31)  See  Jo.  Launoi,  de  Canone :  Omnis  utriusque  sexus ;  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  i. 
P.  i.  p.  271 ,  274,  287  &c.  l?aZuze,Viue  Pontif  Avenion.  Tom.  ii.  p.  10.  and  Mis- 
cellanea, Tom.  i.  p.  253.    Dachery,  Spicileg.  Scriptor.  veter.  Tom.  i.  p.  112  &c. 
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these  adversaries  effected  little  or  Dothing  ;  for  the  pontiffs  vigo- 
rously defended  these  their  best  friends  and  supporters,  against 
all  attacks  secret  or  open.  The  opinion  of  John  de  Polliac  was 
condemned  by  a  special  decree  of  John  XXII,  in  the  year 
1321.(32) 

-  ^  19.  But  among  all  the  foes  of  the  mendicant  orders,  no  one 
has  obtained  greater  fame  both  good  and  ill,  among  posterity, 
than  John  Wickliffe,  an  Englishman,  doctor  and  professor  of  the- 
ology at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  rector  of  Lutterworth,  a  man  of 
an  acute  mind,  and,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  of  great  learn- 
ning.  After  the  example  of  Richard  of  Armagh,  and  many  oth- 
er of  the  best  men  in  his  country,  he  in  the  year  1360,  first  vig- 
orously defended  the  rights  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  against 
the  sects  that  professed  voluntary  poverty,  at  the  same  time 
slightly  censuring  also  the  pontiffs,  who  were  their  chief  patrons : 
nor  did  any  lover  of  his  country,  consider  him  as  criminal  on  this 
account.  Afterwards,  when  Simon  Langham,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  deprived  him  of  the  wardenshipof  Canterbury  Hall 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  AD.  1367,  and  appointed  a  monk  to 
succeed  him,  and  the  sovereign  pontiff,  Urban  V,  to  whom  be 
appealed,  confirmed  the  decission  of  the  archbishop ;  Wickliffe  as-> 
sailed  with  greater  freedom,  not  only  all  the  monks  and  their  mo- 
rals, but  also  the  power  of  the  pontiffs,  and  some  other  things, 
both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  discourses.  From  this  he  proceed- 
ed still  farther,  and  in  various  treatises,  refuted  a  large  part  of 
the  prevailing  opinions  on  religious  subjects ;  exhorted  the  people 
to  read  the  sacred  volume ;  translated  the  scriptures  into  the  Eng-i 
lish  language  with  his  own  hands ;  and  expressed  abhorrence  of 
the  prevailing  gross  superstition.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that 
neither  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  were  free  from  errors,  nor  his 
life  void  of  faults ;  and  yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  he  advocated 
many  things,  that  were  wise,  and  true,  and  profitable. (33) 

§  20.  The  monks,  whom  Wickliffe  had  especially  offended, 
commenced  a  great  religious  process  against  him  in  the  pontifical 
court  of  Gregory  XI,  who  in  the  year  1 378,  commanded  Simon 
Sudbury  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  try  the  cause  in  a  council 
at  London.  From  this  imminent  peril,  Wickliffe  escaped  unharm- 
ed, through  the  protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  other  no- 
blemen, who  were  his  friends.  And  as  Gregory  XI,  died  soon 
after,  and  the  fatal  schism  in  the  Latin  church  ensued,  one  pontiff 
reigning  at  Rome,  and  another  at  Avignon,  this  controversy  re- 
mained long  suspended.  Upon  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs^ 
William  de  Courtenay^  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  revived  the 

(32)  It  was  published  hyEdm.  Martene,  Tbesaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  i.  p.  1368. 
Add  Stmh.  Baluze,  Vitne  Pontif.  Avenion.  Torn.  i.  p.  132, 182.  &c. 

(33)  Ilia  DiMlogiieSy  in  four  Books,  have  lately  been  reprinted.  Franc  fort  and 
Leipsic  1753.  4to.  from  which  may  be  learned,  not  indeed  all  bis  opinions,  but 
the  general  objects  at  which  he  aimed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  man. 
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controversy,  in  1385,  and  urged  it  on  with  great  vebemence,  in 
two  councils,  the  one  held  at  London,  and  the  other  at  Oxford. 
The  result  was,  that  of  the  eighteen  [twenty-four]  opinions,  ftir 
which  the  monks  accused  him,  nine  were  condemned  as  heresies, 
and  Giteen  as  errors  ;  but  Wickliffe  himself  returned  in  safety  to 
Lutterworth,  where  he  died  in  tranquillity  AD.  1387.  By  what 
means  he  escaped  this  latter  peril,  which  was  greater  than  the 
former,  whether  by  the  favor  of  the  court,  or  by  denying  and  ab- 
juring the  opinions  in  controversy,  does  not  appear.(34)     He  left 

(34)  A  formal  biographv  of  this  Tery  noted  man.  waa  compoaed  bj  Jokm,  Lot- 
is^  "The  History  of  the  life  and  auiferings  of  John  WickhlTe;  London  1720. 
tivo.**  He  also  nubiished  the  Xetc  Testament^  in  an  English  translation,  bj  John. 
Wiektiffe  from  the  Latin  version  called  the  VwigaUy  I^ndon  1731.  Fol.  with  a 
learned  Preface^  in  which  he  treats  of  the  life  and  sufferinss  of  Wickiiffe.  [His 
life  is  also  given  in  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the  Reformers,  Lond.  1800,  2  vol.  8vo.  in 
Middleton's  Bio^raphia  Evanselica,  vol.  i.  p.  1  &c.  and  in  Milner*s  History  of  the 
church.  Cent.  xiv.  ch.  iii.J  Tho  Documents  in  relation  to  his  trials,  are  in  Daz. 
Wilkin's  Concilia  magnae  Britanniae  et  Htbern.  Tom.  iii.  p.  116  ^^c.  156  4*^. 
Add  Boulajfs  Uistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  450  <^-c.  .9nt.  fVootTs  Antiq. 
Oxoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  183  ^.  181)  ^h:.  and  in  other  places.  [John  Wieklifft,  or 
de  Wiekl^Bf  was  born  at  the  village  of  Wickliffe^  near  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
about  AD.  1324;  was  sent  early  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  commoner  of  Q^ueen's 
College,  and  afterwards  of  Merton,  in  which  he  became  a  fellow.  Merton  col- 
lege about  this  time  contained  the  following  eminent  men,  Wtdie^  Burlef,  §fiU- 
iam  Occam  J  Tkomits  Breulitardinef  SimiOn  Mepham^  Simon  Mip,  and  Geoffiy 
Chaucer.  Wickliffe  was  a  hard  student,  a  profound  scholar,  a  sarcastic  writer, 
and  a  subtle  disputant.  Philoeophy,  metaphysics,  and  theology  were  bis  favorite 
Btudiea.  In  the  year  1360.  he  distinguished  himself,  by  becoming  the  advocate 
of  the  university  against  tue  mendicant  monks,  who  infringed  the  laws  c^  the 
university, and  enticed  the  students  away  to  their  monasteries.  Wickl^e,whom 
English  style  was  excellent  for  that  age,  wrote  various  tracts  against  them,  and 
disputed  against  them,  with  great  success.  In  1361,  he  was  made  master  of  Ba- 
lioi  college;  and  four  years  aAcr,  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall.  In  1367,  Lang- 
Aam,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ejected  him  from  the  wardenship;  and  be  ap> 
pealed  to  the  pope,  who  delayed  his  decision  three  years,  during  which  Wieklife 
was  severely  lash  ins  the  monks  and  clergy,  and  did  not  spare  the  pontiff,  lo 
1370,  cardinal  JinaruynuSy  the  papal  commissioner,  deciaed  the  cause  against 
Wickliffe.  8oon  after,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  the  dioceas  of 
Lincoln,  through  the  favor  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  which  he  held  till  bis 
death,  and  in  which  he  was  a  most  active  and  faithful  pastor.  In  1372,  he  took 
his  degree  of  D.  D.  and  now  read  lectures  on  tlicology  at  Oxford,  with  great  ap> 
plause.  He  here  attacked  not  only  the  monks,  but  also  the  pope  and  the  clergy ; 
and  confuted  the  prevailing  errors  of  the  day,  both  as  to  the  doctrines  of  chris> 
tianity,  and  the  constitution  of  the  christian  church.  In  1374,  the  king  appoint- 
ed him  one  of  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope,  to  remonstrate  against  the  papal 
reservation  of  churches.  After  this  he  inveighed  still  more  boldly  against  the 
pope,  in  his  lectures,  calling  him  **  Antichrist,  the  proud,  worldly  priest  of  Rome, 
and  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and  purse  cutters."  He  also  inveighed  against 
the  prelates.  In  1376,  the  monks  drew  up  nineteen  articles,  extracted  from  his 
public  lectures  and  sermons,  which  they  sent  to  the  pope.  The  principal  of  theae 
were  :  "  That  there  is  one  only  universal  church,  consisting  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  predestinate. — That  the  eucharist,  after  consecration,  was  not  the  real  body 
of  Christ,  but  only  an  emblem  or  sign  of  it. — that  the  church  of  Rome  was  no 
more  the  head  of  the  universal  church,  than  any  other  church  :  and  that  St.  Pe- 
ter bad  no  greater  authority  ^ven  bim,  than  the  rest  of  the  apostles. — ^That  the 
pope  had  no  more  iurisdiction,  in  the  exercise  of  the  keys,  than  any  other 
pnest. — That  if  the  church  misbehaved,  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious,  to 
dispossess  her  of  her  temporalities. — That  when  a  prince  or  temporal  lord  was 
convinced ,  that  the  church  made  an  ill  use  of  her  endowments,  he  was  bound,  under 
pain  of  damnation,  to  take  them  away. — That  the  ffospel  was  sufficient,  to  direct 
a  christian  in  the  conduct  of  his  life. — That  neither  the  pope,  nor  any  other 
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&  great  number  of  followers,  both  In  England,  and  out  of  England, 
who  were  denominated  Wickliffiies^  and  by  a  vulgar  term  of  re- 
proach brought  from  Belgium  into  England,  Lollards;  and  these 
were  every  where  grievously  persecuted,  by  the  Inquisitors  and 
other  instruments  of  the  pontiffs.  Hence  the  council  of  Constance, 
AD.  1415,  condemned  the  memory  and  the  opinions  of  Wickiiffe 
in  a  solemn  decree  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  in  the  year  1428, 
his  bones  were  dug  up,  and  publicly  burnt. 

§  21.  These  numerous,  ingenious,  and  respectable  adversaries, 
were  utterly  unable  to  bring  the  mendicant  orders  to  give  up  their 
excessive  pride  and  superstition,  and  to  cease  from  deceivmg  the 
multitude  with  opinions  injurious  often  to  the  divine  character  and 
to  religion.  The  Franciscans,  in  extolling  the  excellence  of  their 
institution,  which  they  contended  was  the  very  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  eulogizing  the  founder  of  their  order,  whom  they 
impudently  represented  as  another  Christ,  or  as  in  all  things  like 
to  Christ,  exceeded  all  bounds  of  sobriety  and  reverence  for  the  * 
Savior.  Yet  the  Roman  pontiffs  patronized  this  madness,  by  their 
letters  and  decrees,  in  which  they  declared  the  absurd  fable  of 

prelate,  ought  to  have  prisons  fur  the  puniRhiiig  offenders  Bjj^inst  the  discipline 
of  the  church." — On  the  second  of  May,  1377,  the  pope  issued  five  bulls,  ad- 
dressed to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  ot  London,  (who  were  di- 
rected  to  try  the  charge^,)  to  tlie  king,  Twlip  was  desired  to  assist  the  bishops,)  and 
to  the  university  of  Oxford,  (ordering  tnem  to  deliver  up  the  accused).  The  king 
diei*,  before  the  bulls  arrived:  the  university  treated  theirs  with  contempt:  the 
prelates  determined  to  proceed  against  him  )  and  therefore  summoned  him  to  ap- 
pear before  them  at  London,  within  thirty  days.  During  that  interval  parliament 
met,  and  deliberated,  whether  they  might  lawfully  refuse  to  send  treasure  out 
of  the  kingdom,  when  the  pope  required  it  to  be  sent.  The  resolution  of  this 
doubt  was  referred,  by  the  king  and  parliament,  to  doctor  WickUffe ;  who  answer» 
ed  that  it  was  lawful,  and  undertook  to  prove  it  so,  by  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  Christ.  He  now  appeared  before  his  judges,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  the  lord  marstial  earl  Percy.  A  vast  concourse  was  assembled.  Some 
altercations  ensued  between  the  biHhops  and  the  two  noblemen,  the  assembly 
was  in  comaootion,  and  fVickiiffe  was  conducted  off  in  safely  by  his  patrons,  with- 
out having  any  trial.  He  was  then  summoned  to  appear  at  Lambeth.  He  did 
so,  and  presented  a  paper  explanatory  of  the  charees,  which  the  bishons  thought 
best  to  admit  as  satisfactory.  The  next  year,  177o,  the  pope  died  ;  ana  the  com- 
mission to  the  two  English  prelates  to  try  the  case  of  fVickiiffe^  of  course,  was 
at  an  end.  fVickiiffe  in  his  lectures,  sermons,  and  writings,  no^y  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  Romish  court,  and  detecting  the  vices  of  the  cler|gr 
and  the  monks.  In  1^1,  he  published  sixteen  Theses  against  transubslantia- 
tioni  and  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford,  expressly  dented  the  doctrine  of  the  real 

fresence.  The  vice  chancellor  and  eleven  doctors,  now  condemned  his  doctrine, 
n  I2&i,  fVaiiam  Courtney  was  translated  firom  the  see  of  London  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  now  beean  another  process  against  fVickl^ffCf 
whom  he  summoned  to  appear  at  London  oefbre  commissioners  appointed  to  try 
him.  Ho  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends  from  apfiearing ;  but  the  university  sent 
a  letter  in  his  favor,  testii^iog  fully  to  his  learning,  piety,  and  soundness  in  the 
faith.  Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  and  the  arguments  of  his  able  coonsel- 
lors,  fourteen  of  his  conclusions  were  pronounced  heretical  or  erroneous.  Soon 
after  ho  left  Oxford  in  3382,  fVickiiffe  had  a  slight  shock  of  the  palsy ;  yet  h« 
continued  to  preach  till  1384,  when  be  was  seized  again,  in  his  pulpit  at  Lutter- 
worth,  more  violently  ;  fell  down,  was  carried  home,  and  shortly  after  expired, 
a^ed  sixty  years. — His  works  were  a  vast  number  of  tracts  on  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical subjects  in  theolosy,  against  the  prevailing  errors  and  vices  of  the  times, 
Ac.     See  Middlet4m'$  Biographia  Evangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  1  Ac.     Tr] 
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the  stigmata  or  five  wounds,  impressed  upon  St.  Francis  by  the 
Savior  himself  on  mount  Alvernus,  to  be  highly  credible,  nay  un- 
questionably true.(35]  They  also  suffered  to  go  abroad  widiout 
censure,  and  even  approved  and  commended,  an  impious  piece 
stuffed  with  monstrous  and  absurd  Ules,  entitled  The  book  of  the 
conformities  of  St.  Francis  tnth  Jesus  Christ ;  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1385,  by  Bartholomew  Alhizi^  a  Franciscan  of  Pisa, 
with  the  applause  of  his  order.  This  infamous  book,  in  which 
the  Son  of  (Sod  is  put  upon  a  level  with  a  vile  and  miserable  mail, 
is  an  eternal  monument  of  the  impious  arrogance  and  religious 
stupidity  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  of  tlie  consummate  indis- 
cretion of  the  pontiff  in  extolling  and  recommending  these 
firiars.(36) 

(35)  The  fiible  of  the  SUgmata  iinpreftsed  upon  Francis  by  Jesus  Chriit,  u 
very  well  known ;  nor  are  the  jioniifical  letlere  unknown,  by  which  belief  io 
this  fable  is  oommanded,  and  which  are  piibliahod  with  great  vme^  in  particuiar, 
by  Wadding,  in  his  Annules  Minuruni,  Tom.  viii.  and  ix.  [The  story  of  tbeM 
Stigmata^  aa  related  by  Bonaventura,  the  biographer  of  Francis,  (de  Vita  S.  patrii 
Franciacii  cap.  13)  is  briefly  this  :  that  Francis  two  years  before  bis  death,  retired, 
as  was  his  custom,  to  mount  Alvernus,  to  keep  a  forty  days  fast,  in  the  seasoo  of 
Quadragessima.  While  pra^^ing' there,  a  Seraph  appeared  flying  in  the  faeaveoi, 
and  came  near  to  him,  liaTing  six  wings,  under  which  he  saw  distinctly  tb« 
figure  of  Christ  crucified.  The  Seraph  talked  with  him ;  but  he  would  never 
retail  the  coDversation.  After  the  Seraph  departed,  he  found  on  liimself  five 
wounds ;  one  on  each  of  his  feet  and  hands,  and  one  on  his  side.  On  the  in- 
sides  of  bis  bands,  and  on  the  upper  sides  of 'his  feet,  were  bard,  round,  black 
■ubetaDces,  representing  the  heads  of  nails  \  and  on  the  back  of  his  hands,  and 


the  l>ottoms  or  his  feet,  projecting,  accuminated  substances,  which  bent  rotiwl 
like  clenched  nails.  In  his  side  was  a  wound,  three  fingers  long.  From  all 
these,  blood  and  a  watery  substance  flowed,  occasionally ;  and  he  experienced  eoo- 
tinual,  and  sometimes  exquisite,  pain  from  them.  When  be  descended  firom  tbe 
mountain,  he,  with  some  hesitation,  related  the  vision  to  a  few  trusty  frieod*. 
His  vrounds,  he  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  during  his  life.  He  languisbed 
two  years,  and  died.  Afler  his  death,  more  than  S)  persona  examine  tbess 
wounds,  and  found  them  real,  among  whom  were  some  cardinals.  Alexander 
IV,  the  Roman  pontifi*,  in  preaching  before  the  brethren,  when  Bonaoentem  waa 
firesent,  declared,  that  he  had  seen  those  wounds  on  Pramds,  previously  to  bis 
death.  TV.]  The  Dominicans  formerly  opposed  this  fable  openly  :  but  being 
restrained  by  the  bulls  of  the  pontiffs,  they  now  ridicule  it  only  in  private.  The 
Franciscans,  oh  the  contrary,  have  not  ceased  to  trumpet  it.  That  St.  Frantit 
haA  these  Stigmata,  or  appearances  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  on  his  body,  I 
do  not  doubt ;  for  the  tact  is  attested  by  witnesses  sufficiently  numerous  and 
oompeteot.  But  undoubtedly,  St.  Francis  himself,  who  was  peculiarly  snperiti- 
tioos,  inflicted  those  wounds  upon  his  own  person,  in  order  to  be  like  to  Christ, 
and  to  bear  in  his  own  body  a  perpetual  memento  of  his  sufierings.  For  it  was 
customary  in  that  age,  for  those  who  wished  to  appear  more  holy  and  devoot 
than  common,  to  mark  themselves  with  such  Stigmata, so  that  they  might  always 
have  before  their  eyes  something  like  a  picture  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
words  of  St.  Plaul,  Gal.  vi.  17.  [/  bearin  my  body  the  marks  of  the  Lord  JesvsA 
were  understood,  in  that  ignorant  age,  to  have  reference  to  such  a  custom.  Ana 
firom  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  and  other  monuments  of  this  and  the  followin|r  century, 
a  lon^  catalo|^ue  of  such  branded  saints,  might  be  drawn  up.  Nor  is  this  sa- 
pefstttion  entirely  done  away  in  our  own  age.  The  Franciscan  friara  finding 
these  marks  upon  the  body  of  their  deceased  founder .  and  wishing  to  make  him 
appear  privileged  above  all  men,  invented  this  fable  of  Christ's  miraculoas 
ly  transferring  his  wounds  to  St.  Francis. 

(36)  Concerning  ^Ibizi,  and  his  book,  see  Lu.  Wddding*s  Annalcs  Minornai, 
Tom.  ix.  p.  158  <&c.  Jo.  Jilb.  Fabridus,  Bblioth.  Latina  m^ii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  131. 
Jo.  Oeo.  Sehelhom,  Amoenitates  Litterar.  Tom.  iii.  p.  100.  Peter  Bayle,  Diction- 
aire,  Tom.  ii.  Art,  Francois ;  and  Nouyean  Dictionaire  Hist.  Crit.  Tom.  i.  Art  M- 
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§  22.  Not  a  whit  wiser  than  these  Franciscans  who  remained 
obedient  to  the  pontifis,  were  those  other  Franciscans,  who  in-^ 
sisted  on  observing  their  rule  perfectly,  and  who  resisted  the  pon- 
tiflS  that  mitigated  it ;  I  refer  to  the  Frairiedliy  their  Terixarii 
or  Beghardsj  and  to  the  SpirittuUsj  who  resided  principally  in 
France  and  embraced  the  opinions  of  Peter  John  Oliva.  These 
Franciscans,  for  a  long  time,  caused  great  disturbance  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  gave  the  pontic  vast  trouble  and  vexation. 
Near  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  years  1306  and  1307, 
the  less  austere  Franciscans  in  Italy  raged  violently  against  the 
more  strict,  or  the  Fratricelli^  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  com- 
inunity.(37)  Such  of  these  as  were  able  to  escape  the  fury  of 
their  enemies,  in  the  year  J  307,  fled  into  France,  and  connected 
themselves  with  the  Spirituals^  or  the  followers  of  Peter  John 
Oliva  in  Provence,  who  had  likewise  receded  from  the  body. 
Soon  after  this,  the  whole  Franciscan  order,  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries,  was  divided  into  two  parties  :  one  of  which,  be- 
ing attached  to  the  rigid  poverty  of  St  Francis^  was  called  that  of 
the  Spirituals ;  the  other,  that  was  disposed  to  htfve  the  rules  of 
their  founder  mitigated,  was  called  the  Brethren  of  the  community. 
The  latter  was  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  and  labored  to  the 
utmost,  to  suppress  the  former,  which  was  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
not  strong.  But  the  seceders  would  rather  endure  every  thing, 
than  abandon  the  injunctions  of  their  founder,  and  return  to  the 
community.  In  the  year  1310,  the  pontiff  Clement  V,  called 
the  leaders  of  both  parties  to  his  court,  and  made  great  efforts  to 
terminate  the  schism.  But  the  business  advanced  very  slowly, 
in  consequence  of  the  inflexibility  of  the  parties,  and  the  great 
number  of  their  mutual  accusations.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  ^tV- 
ituals  of  Tuscany,  without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  pontiff^ 
chose  for  themselves  a  general  and  inferior  officers ;  but  die 
French,  being  nearer  the  pontiff,  waited  paitently  for  his  deter- 
mination.(38) 

%  23.  After  various  deliberations,  Clement  V,  in  the  general 
council  of  yienne,AD.  1312jpublished  the  celebrated  law  or  bull, 
called,  from  its  first  words,  Exivi  de  paradiso  ;{S9)  in  which  he 

bizif  p.  217.  Extracts  from  tliis  book,  which  is  called  the  Alcoran  of  the  Fnm- 
eiManSf  were  made  by  Erasmus  Albertvs  ;  and  bavo  been  often  printed,  in  Latin, 
French,  and  German  ;  the  second  German  edition  was  printed  Aroaterd.  1734. 
ii.  vol.  8vo.  The  French  and  Latin  editions  are  ornamented  with  elecant  engra- 
vincB.  [*'  The  conformities  between  Christ  and  St.  Francis  are  carried  to  ibrty  in 
the  lnook  of  Alhiziy  but  they  are  multiplied  to  4000  by  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  or- 
der  of  ObaervantSi  in  a  book  published  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1651,  under  th« 
following  title,  Prodigioeum  Naturae  et  Gratiae  Portentum.  The  eo^/omuHes 
mentioned  by  Pedro  de  Alva  Astorga^  the  austere  author  of  this  most  ridiculous 
book,  are  whimsical  beyond  ezpreasion.  See  the  Bibliotbeque  des  Sciences  et 
des  Beaux  Arts,  Tome  iv.  p.  316.^'    Mad.'\ 

(37)  Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,Tom.  vi.  ad  ann.  1307.  p.  91. 

(38)  Wadding's  \nU9\esM\nfiT,  Tom.  vi.  ad  ann.  1310.  p.  172.  £cc«r<r# Cor- 
pus Histor.  meaii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1480.  Bonlays  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv. 
p.  12£>.     Echard's  Scriptorea  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  506,  509. 

^39)  This  law  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  among  the  ClementtDM 
[Lib.  v.]  Tit.  xi.  de  verbor.  signiiicat.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1098.  ed.  Boehmer, 
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endeavored  to  end  the  discord  by  taking  a  middle  course.  For 
he  made  a  number  of  concessioos  to  the  Sprituals  ;  aod  in  par- 
ticular, commanded  the  Franciscans  to  profess,  as  their  rule  pre- 
scribed, the  greatest  and  most  perfect  poverty^  renouncing  all 
property  either  common  or  personal ;  and  allowing  only  the  sim^ 
pie  uscj  and  that  limited^  meagre  and  poor^  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  he  allowed  the  Franciscans,  if  tbey  lived 
in  places  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  subsistence  by 
begging,  to  provide  themselves  with  granaries  and  store  cellars^ 
and  to  collect  and  lay  up  in  them  what  they  procured  by  begging : 
and  the  officers  and  overseers  of  the  order,  were  to  judge  when 
and  where  such  granaries  and  cellars  were  necessary.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  Brethren  of  the  community^  he  condemned 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Peter  de  Oliva.{40)  This  decis- 
ion quieted  the  commotions  hi  France,  though  with  difficulty,  and 
only  for  a  shoit  time ;  but  it  had  no  effect  to  allay  the  heated  pas- 
sions of  the  Tuscan  and  Italian  Spirituals,  many  of  whom  not  feel- 
ing themselves  safe  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1313,  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  Frederic  the  kmg,  and  by 
the  nobles,  and  the  bishops.  (41) 

^  24.  After  the  death  of  Clement  V,  the  tumult  in  France, 
which  had  been  stilled  by  his  authority,  broke  out  anew.  For  in 
the  year  1314,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Spirituals  drove 
the  Brethren  of  the  community  out  of  the  monasteries  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  Beziers,  by  force  and  arms ;  elected  new  presiding  of- 
ficers ;  and,  (what  greatly  enhanced  llie  difficulty  of  this  ah-eady 
inveterate  contest,)  cast  off  their  former  garments,  and  assumed 
such  as  were  short,  narrow,  and  illshaped.  Many  others  from  the 
other  provinces  joined  with  them ;  and  the  citizens  of  Narbonne, 
among  whom  Oliva  was  buried,  undertook  to  defend  this  tompa- 
ny.  John  XXII,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  church,  attempted 
in  the  year  1317,  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  iveterate  evU.  In  die 
first  place,  by  a  special  law,  he  ordered  the  extirpation  of  the 
Jfratrtcellt,  and  their  Tertiarii,  or  the  Bruins  or  Beghards,  ^xho 
were  distinct  from  the  Spiritu4ils.{A2)  Soon  after,  he  admonish- 
ed  the  king  of  Sicily,  to  expel  all  the  Spirituals  residing  in  bis 
domlnions.(43)  And  lastly,  he  called  the  French  Spirituals  be- 
fore him  at  Avignon,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  duty, 
and  in  particular  to  lay  aside  their*Aor^  strait  habits, and  their  small 
hoods.  Most  of  them  complied  ;  but  the  head  of  the  company, 
brother  Bernard  Delitiosi,  with  twenty  four  others,  boldly  refu- 

^1?^   S^"^!'  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  1D4, 197,  199. 

¥?m    il  p   1112    "•  """  ^^  r^H^^^^  don.ib.,8;  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon. 

(43)  Wadding  s  Annexes  Minorum,  Tom.  vi.  p.  265&<.. 
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sed  to  submit  to  the  requisition.  For  these  men  affirmed,  that  the 
rule  of  Si.  Francis  was  the  same  as  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
and  therefore,  that  the  power  of  the  pontiffs  was  not  adequate  to 
change  it.  ConseqiieniJy  the  pontiffs  did  wrong,  by  allowing  the 
Franciscans  to  have  granaries  and  cellars  ;  and  they  did  wrong, 
by  prohibiting  such  garments  as  St.  Francis  had  prescribed* 
Against  these  pertinacious  men,  John  directed  [the  Inquisitors]  to 
proceed  as  against  heretics.  And  truly  tliey  were  the  worst  of 
hereticsj  for  they  opposed  the  majesty  and  power  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  The  head  of  the  paiiy,  brother  Deliiiosij  who  was  some- 
times called  Delli  Cousi^  was  confined  in  a  prison,'  where  he 
ended  his  days.  Four  others  were  burned  at  the  stake,  by  or- 
der of  the  Inquisitors,  at  Marseilles,  in  the  year  1318.(44) 

^  25.  These  unhappy  monks,  and  aftei  wards  many  more,  who 
were  cut  off  in  this  lamentable  contest,  were  punished  merely  for 
disregarding  ^e  majesty  of  the  ponti£&  :  for  they  believed,  that  the 
rule  of  their  founder,  St.  Francis ^  being  dictated  by  God  him- 
self, and  really  the  gospel  of  Christ,  was  not  subject  to  the  power 
of  the  pontifis.  The  controversy,  considered  in  itself,  was  rather 
ridiculous,  than  a  serious  matter,  and  had  no  connexion  with  true 
religion.  It  related  merely  to  two  points  :  first,  the  form  of  the 
garments  to  be  worn  by  Franciscans ;  and  secondly,  their  gran^- 
aries  and  cellars.  The  Brethren  of  the  community,  that  is,  the 
laxer  Franciscans,  wore  long,  loose,  and  good  habits,  with  am- 
ple hoods,  or  coverings  for  their  heads :  but  the  Spirituals  wore 
strait,  short,  sordid  and  vile  garments,  with  small  hoods ;  because 
such  a  dress,  they  said,  was  prescribed  for  the  fraternity  in  the 
rule  of  jS^  Francis,  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  mortal  to  alter* 
In  the  next  place,  the  Brethren  of  the  community,  in  the  sea- 
sons of  harvest  and  vintage,  laid  up  corn  in  their  granaries,  and 
wine  in  their  cellars  :  but  the  Spirituals  contended,  that  this  was 
inconsistent  with  genuine  mendicity,  and  the  profession  made  by 
poor  Minorites.  And  hence  John  published,  in  this  very  year,  a 
long  epistle,  in  which  he  directs  that  both  questions  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  superiors  of  the  order.(46) 

§  26.  The  effects  of  this  epistle,  and  of  other  decrees,  were 
prevented  by  the  unseasonable  and  impious  severity  ofJohn  XXII, 
which  even  his  friends  detested.  For  the  Spirituals  and  their 
supporters,  exasperated  at  the  cruel  death  of  their  brethren,  main- 
tained, that  John  XXII,  had  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  the 

(14)  Bafuze,  VitaePontif.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  116.  Tom.  ii.  p.  341.  and  Mia- 
c«  llanca,  Tom.  i.  p.  195,  272.  fVaddins\  Annalea  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  267.  &c. 
316  ^.  Martentf  Thesaiir.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  v.  p.  175.  Martin  of  Fulda,  in  Ec 
card's  Corpus  Histor.  niedii  aevi,  Torn.  i.  p.  1725.  and  Herm.  Coemer,ibid.  Tom. 
ii.  p.  981.  Histoire  generale  do  Languedoc,  Tom.  iv.  p.  179  Sic.  ^rgentre,  Col- 
lectio  judicior.  de  novis  errorib.  Tom.  i.  p.  294. 

(45)  It  is  extant  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon.  Extravagant.  Johannis  xxii.  [Tit. 
xiv.  cap.  1.]  de  verbor.  signif.  Add  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  273. 
and  others. 
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pontifical  office,  and  indeed  Antichrist j  by  the  slaughter  of  those 
holy  men :  the  four  brethren  burnt  at  Marseilles,  they  honored  as 
martyrs,  paying  religious  veneration  to  their  bones  and  ashes : 
and  they  contended,  far  more  earnestly  than  before,  against  the 
long  garments,  the  large  hoods^  and  the  granaries  and  cellars. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Inquisitors,  by  direction  of  the  pontiff, 
seized  all  the  persons  of  this  description  on  whom  they  could  lay 
their  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames  without  mercy, 
immolating  them  to  the  pontifical  indignation.  From  this  time 
onward,  therefore,  not  only  in  France,  but  also  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany,  an  immense  number  of  the  defenders  of  the  rule 
of  St.  Francis^  Fratricelli^  Beghards,  and  Spirittuds,  were  cru- 
elly put  to  death. (46) 

<§  27.  This  bloody  conflict  continued  to  spread  wider  and  wi- 
der, and  had  involved  the  whole  Franciscan  order,  in  the  year 
1321,  when  to  the  former  points  of  controversy,  a  new  one  was 
added,  respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  A  Be- 
guin,  or  monk  of  the  third  order  of  St,  Francts,  being  appre- 
hended this  year  at  Narbonne,  taught,  among  other  things,  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  nothing,  by  way  of  property  or 
dominion,  either  in  common,  or  individually.  This  opinion,  John 
de  Belna,  an  Inquisitor  belonging  to  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
pronounced  to  be  an  error :  but  Berengarius  Taloni,  a  Francis- 
can, maintained  it  to  be  sound,  and  consonant  to  the  epistle  of 
^icolaus  III,  Exiit  qui  seminat  &£c.  The  judgment  of  the  for- 
mer was  approved  by  the  Dominicans  ;  the  decision  of  the  latter 
was  maintained  by  the  Franciscans.  The  subject  being  brought 
before  the  pontiff,  he  endeavored  to  quiet  the  new  controversy  by 
•a  discreet  procedure ;  and  therefore  called  to  his  counsel  l/6er- 
tinus  de  Casalis,  a  Franciscan  of  great  reputation,  and  a  patron 
of  the  Spirituals.  He  answered  equivocally,  and  by  making  dis- 
tinctions. Yet  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  thought  his  sentence 
was  calculated  to  end  the  controversy.  The  pontiff  therefore  or- 
dered both  the  parties,  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision,  and  to  be  si- 
lent, and  observe  moderation. (47) 

§  S8.  But  the  impassioned  minds  of  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, could  not  be  brought  to  submit  to  this  mandate.  John 
therefore,  in  the  year  1322,  allowed  the  controversy  to  be  brought 

(4G)  I  have  in  my  hands,  in  addition  to  the  other  documents  senrin«  to  eluci- 
date the  difficult  history  ofrhis  persecutioOi  the  Martyrology  of  the  SpirttuaU  iotd 
Frairiccllif  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Inquisition  at  Carcassone,  AD.  1454, 
which  contains  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirtef^n  persons,  of  both  9ex«s8, 
who,  from  the  year  1318,  to  the  lime  of  Jnnoeent  VI,  [AD.  1352— 13C2J  expiated 
in  the  flames  their  ^eal  for  the  poverty  of  St.  Francis,  in  France  and  Italy.  To 
these,  so  many  others  might  be  added,  from  the  historians  and  documents  print- 
ed and  manuscript,  that  I  suppose  a  catalogue  of  two  thousand  such  martvni 
might  be  made  out.  See  the  Uodex  Inquis.  Tolosanae:  published  by  limbordt, 
p.  21)8,  302,  319,  327,  &c. 

(47)  Wadding's  Aonales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  361.  Sieph.  Baluu,  MiwellaDea, 
Tom.  i.  p.  307.     Gerh.  des  Bois,  Hist,  eccles.  Paris,  p.  611  Ac. 
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up  again  ;  and  he  laid  the  following  question  before  the  most  cel- 
ebrated divines,  and  especially  those  of  Paris,  for  their  decision  i 
Whether  those  were  heretics,  who  affirmed^  that  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  held  no  property ,  either  in  common,  or  as  individu-- 
als?  The  Franciscans,  who  tii is  year  held  their  convention  at 
Perugia,  having  had  previous  notice  of  the  business,  uaanimously 
decided,  that  persons  making  such  an  assertion  were  no  heretics, 
but  held  a  doctrine  that  was  true,  and  holy,  and  accordant  with 
the  decisions  of  the  pontiffs :  and  they  appointed  a  man  of  distin- 

fuisbed  learning,  belonging  to  their  order,  brother  Bonagratia  of 
tergarao,  who  was  also  called  Boncortesej{4S)  to  repair  to  Avig- 
non, and  there  defend  this  decision  of  the  whole  order,  against 
all  opposers.  John  XXII,  was  exceedingly  offended  at  this^  and 
published  an  ordinance,  in  the  month  of  November,  in  which  he 
espoused  the  opposite  doctrine  to  that  of  the  Franciscans ;  and 
pronounced  those  to  be  heretics,  who  should  pertinaciously  main- 
tain, that  Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  no  property,  either  in 
common  or  individually,  and  had  not  the  right  of  selling  and 
giving  away  what  they  possessed.  A  little  after,  he  proceeded 
still  farther;  and  in  an  ordinance  drawn  up  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, he  exposed  the  vanity  and  futility  of  the  arguments,  com- 
monly drawn  Irora  a  bull  of  JSTicolaus  III,  proving  a  transfer  oC 
the  dominion  of  the  Franciscan  possessions  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  leaving  only  the  simple  use,  without  any  ownership,  to  the 
brethren :  for  it  was  utterly  impossible,  in  regard  to  things  which 
are  consumed  by  the  use  of  them,  to  separate  the  right  of  use, 
from  the  right  of  property  or  dominion.  He  also  solemnly  re- 
nounced all  property  in  the  Franciscan  effects  reserved  by  the 
former  pontifisto  the  Romish  church,  with  the  exception  of  their 
church^  and  some  other  things ;  and  dismissed  the  officers  or 
purveyors,  who  bad  hitherto  received  tlie  revenues  and  adminis* 
tered  the  affiiirs  of  the  order  in  the  name  of  the  Romish  church  ; 
and  repeated  all  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  his  predecessors  oo 
this  subject.(49) 

^  29.  These  pontifical  ordinances  destroyed  the  citadel  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  that  boasted  expropriation,  in  which  Francis 
placed  the  highest  glory  of  his  fraternity.  Hence  the  Francis- 
cans most  resolutely  opposed  the  pontiff;  and  in  particular,  broth- 
er £onagfrah'a,  the  legate  of  the  order,  publicly  maintained  in 
the  court  of  the  pontiff,  AD.  1323,  that  the  last  ordinance  of  John 
was  repugnant  both  to  human  and  divine  law,  and  appealed  the 

(48)  I  notice  this  circumetance,  becnuee  some  valuable  writers  have  made  them 
tioo  persons. 

(49)  These  constitutions  are  inserted  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canon,  among  the 
Extravagantes  [Johannis  xxii.]  Tit.  xlv.  de  verbor.  significat.  cap.  ii.  iii.  p.  1121 
&c.  On  the  subject  itself,  the  most  important  writer  to  be  consulted,  is  tnecon- 
temporay  author,  Mvarus  Pdagius^  de  planctu  ecclesiae,  Lib.  ii.  c.  GO  &c.  p. 
145  ^.  and  next  to  him,  Lu.  JVadding ^  Annaleu  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  394  fyc. 
Both  censure  John.    Baulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  191  ^. 
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case.(60)  The  pontifF,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  this  bold  de- 
fender of  Franciscan  poverty  into  prison  ;  and  by  a  new  edict,  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  commanded,  that  all  persons  should  be  ac- 
counted hercticsj  and  corrupters  of  religion,  who  should  teach, 
that  Christ  and  his  apostles  possessed  no  property,  either  in 
common,  or  as  individuals.^61)  And  as  this  edict  did  not  ter- 
rify the  Franciscans,  and  many  of  thera  poured  forth  reproach- 
es and  maledictions  against  Jokuj  another  bull,  still  more 
violent,  was  issued  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1324;  in  which 
the  pontifF  defended  his  former  decrees,  and  pronounced  the  doc- 
trine of  an  expropriation  by  Christ  and  his  apostles^  to  be/^ei/t- 
ferous^  erroneous^  damnable^  blasphemousj  and  opposed  to  the 
catholic  faith  ;  and  ordered,  that  all  who  professed  it,  should  be  ac- 
counted heretics^  contumacious^  and  rebels  against  the  church{b2) 
The  effect  of  this  edict  was,  that  many,  who  continued  to  assert 
that  Christ  and  fats  apostles  were  such  mendicants  as  Francis  re- 

auired  his  brethren  to  be,  were  siezed  and  committed  to  the 
ames,  by  the  enemies  of  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominican  In- 
quisitors. And  the  history  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
shews,  that  in  this  and  the  following  century,  the  examples  of  this 
so  great  cruelt}'were  not  a  few. 

^30.  JoAn  prosecuted  this  business,  strenuously,  in  the  subse- 
quent years.  As  the  whole  controversy  seemed  to  originate  from 
the  books  oi  Peter  John  Oliva^  in  the  year  1326,  he  declared 
the  PostUla^  and  the  other  writings  of  Oliva^  to  be  heretical. (53) 
He  next  summoned  to  Avignon,  the  more  learned  and  eminent 
Franciscans,  whose  tongues  and  pens  he  feared,  and  detained 
them  at  his  court.  And  lastly,  he  employed  his  friends,  the  Do- 
minicans, every  where  as  sentbels ;  lest  the  Franciscans,  who 
were  full  of  indignation  and  wrath,  should  plot  some  mischief.  The 
general  of  the  order,  Michael  de  Caesenas,  lived  in  Italy,  and  did 
not  disguise  his  hatred  of  the  pontiff.  Him,  therefore,  he  sum- 
moned to  Avignon,  in  the  year  1327,  and  deprived  him  of  his  of- 

(.50)  Vf adding' s  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  vii.  p.  2, 33  &c.  Mtar.  PeU^uSj  de 
plauclu  ccclesiae.  Lib.  ii.  p.  i(i7.  Trithemiu,  Annates  Hirsaug.  Tom.  ii.  p- 137. 
Theod.  de  A'icnif  in  Eccard's  Corpus  Hiator.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  1491  &c. 

(51)  Woildin^,  Tom.  vii.  p.  36.  the  continuator  oi de  J^angis^  in  Dadienft^^x- 
rile^.  Tom.  iii.  p.  83.  Boulay's  Hist.  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  205.  the  Beoe- 
dictiue  Gallia  Christiana,  Tora.ii.  p.  1515.  &c. 

(52)  This  constitution,  as  well  as  the  two  above  mentioned,  is  [in  the  Corpus 
Jur.  Canon/]  among  the  Extravagantes  [Johann.  xxii.]  Tit.  xiv.  de  verbor.  ufoif. 
[cap.  v.]^  The  last  one  is  strenously  opposed,  at  great  length,  by  Wadding,  Tom. 
vii.  p.  36.  which  was  not  to  be  expected  in  a  man  so  immoderately  devoted  to 
the  pontilTs. 

(53)  Wadding's  Annnlcs  Minor.  Tom.  vii.  p.  47.  Jo  George  Eccard's  Corpui 
Histor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  592,  and  1491.  [And  indeed  oUva  has, in. his  fof- 
tUlay  on  the  Apocalypse,  propositions,  which  the  pope  must  have  accounted  wor- 
thy of  condemnation.  Ho  understood,  by  the  whore  of  Babylon,  the  Roini<l» 
church  ;  by  Antichrist,  the  pope ;  by  the  angel  flying  through  toe  midst  of  heav- 
en with  the  everlasting  gospel,  St.  Francis;  and  by  an  evangelical  life,  a  life  void 
of  all  property,  common  or  personal,  and  in  which  a  penon  has  the  mere  aie  of 
things.     Sctd,] 
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fice.(64)  This  use  of  force  tempered  with  policy,  only  inflamed 
still  more  the  minds  of  the  Franciscans,  who  were  contending  for 
absolute  poverty.  And  a  6erce  contest  breaking  out  between 
John  XXII,  and  the  emperor  Levns  of  Bavaria,  several  of  the 
leading  Franciscans,  among  whom  Marailius  of  Padua  and  John 
of  Jandunumor  Genoa  were  preeminent,  fled  to  the  emperor, 
and  under  his  protection,  opposed  most  violently  in  their  wri- 
tings, not  only  John  himself,  but  generally  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  pontifl&.(56)  Their  example  was  followed  hj  Mi- 
chael Caesencu^  William  Occam^  a  very  acute  and  discriminat- 
ing man,  and  by  brother  Bonagratia,  who  in  the  year  1328,  pro- 
ceeded by  sea  from  Avignon,  first  into  Italy  to  the  emperor,  and 
thence  to  Munich.  These  were  succeeded  by  others,  in  great 
numbers  5  among  whom  were  Berengarius^  Francis  de  Escvloj 
and  Henry  de  Halem^  men  eminent  for  erudition  and  talents.(56) 

(54)  See  Wadding^s  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vli.  p.  69,  t'4. 

(55)  Lu.  Dacftery ^SpicWesmmy  Tom.  Hi.  p.  35^.  Bullaiium  Roman.  Tonf. 
vi.  p.  167.  Edm.  MarUnt,  Tb«caur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  ii.  p.  695, 704.  Boulay't 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  216.  Particularly  noted,  is  the  performance  of 
MarsiLiua  of  Padua,  a  profGasorat  Vienna,  entitled,  Defensor  pacis  pro  Ludovico 
Bavaro  adversus  usurpatam  Romani  pontificis  jurisdictionem ;  published  with 
other  works,  and  also  separately,  hyFran.  Gomarus,  Francf.  1592.  8to. 

(56)  Wadding^s  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vii.  p.  81.  Martene's Thesaur.  Anecdot. 
Tom.  ii.  p.  749, 757  &c.  Trithemins^  Annales  Hirsaug.  Tom.  ii.  }>.  167.  Boulay't 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  217.  Eceard's  Corpus  Historicor.  medii  aevl, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  1034.  Baiuxe,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  293,  315  &c.  Concerning^ 
these  men,  the  reader  may  consult  the  compilers  of  Catalogues  and  Bibliothecas  of 
the  EceUsiastiad  Writers. — [Michael  CaesenaSf  D.  D.  was  a  native  of  Italy,  a 
Fraociscan,  of  the  province  of  Bologna,  and  created  general  of  the  order,  AD. 
1316.  He  strenuously  enforced  the  discipline  oC  the  order ;  presided  in  the 
chapter  held  at  Perugia,  AD.  1322;  was  summoned  to  Avignon  in  1327| 
imprieooed,  and  the  next  year  ordered  to  trial  for  the  decision  in  the  chap* 
terat  Perugia.  He  appealed  from  the  sentence;  and  fearing  the  consequences^ 
privately  escaped  from  Avignon.  The  pope  now  excommunicated  him,  and  de- 
posed him  from  the  generalship  of  his  order,  tippointing  cardinal  Bertiand  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Michael  appealed  to  a  council,  joined  the  emperor  Lewis f  and  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  pontiff*  In  the  year  1329,  Bertrand  called  a  chapter  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Paris,  which  deposed  Michael,  and  elected  Gerarif  to  succeed  him. 
He  now  openly  accused  the  pope  of  heresy ;  and  the  latter  anathematized  him  in 
1330;  and  the  year  following,  the  convention  of  his  order  at  Perpignan,  declared 
him  a  heretic.  He  died  AD.  1343,  retaining  his  rancor  against  the  pope,  to  the 
last.  His  works  are  several  tracts,  letters,  and  protestations  against  John  XXII, 
commentaries  on  Ezekiel,  and  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences :  and  some  ser- 
mons.— Marsilius  Patavinus  was  born  at  Padua,  studied  law  at  Orleans,  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  and  jurists  of  his  aoe,  add  became  a  coun- 
sellor of  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  He  composed  his  celebrated  Defensor  pacis  pro  Lu- 
dovico, Ac.  in  three  Books,  AD.  1324 ;  in  which  he  asserts  the  superiority  of  the 
emperors  over  the  popes,  even  in  the  external  afiaira  of  the  church ;  depicts  the 
pride,  ambition,  and  luxury  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  vivid  colors ;  and  shows,  that 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  have  no  more  aothority,  by  divine  right,  over  the  whole 
church,  than  any  other  bishops.  In  1327,  John  XaII,  excommunicated  him ;  and 
he  died  the  year  following.  Besides  his  Defensor  paris,  he  \e(i  tracts  on  the 
power  of  the  emperors  in  matrimonial  causes,  and  on  the  transfer  of  the  empire. 
-•^ohnde  JandunOf  or  of  Genoa,  was  a  doctor  at  Perugia,  and  a  distinguished 
theologian  and  philosopher,  who  was  excommunicated  at  the  same  time  with 
Marsilius.  In  the  year  1338,  he  published  his  tract.  Pro  supcriorilatc  Imperi- 
toris  in  temporalibus.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  varions  works  of  Aristo- 
tle.—  William  Occavif  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  Surry,  a  disciple  of  Duns  Sco- 
tus ;  was  called  Doctor  Singularts,  and  VenerabiUs  Jnceptor,  and  beloifged  to  the 

Vol.  II.  57  ^         , 
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All  these  composed  eloquent  and  severe  treatises,  in  which  they 
vindicated  the  rule  of  their  founder,  and  depreciated  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  pontiffs.  Occam  excelled  the  rest ;  whose 
Dialogues  and  other  writings  were  eagerly  read,  and  handed  down 
to  posterity,  and  have  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  the  pontifical 
supremacy. 

§  31.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  feeling  grateful  to  tliese 
his  defenders,  made  the  case  of  the  Franciscans  against  John 
XXII,  his  own  5  and  he  not  only  espoused  their  cause,  but  like- 
wise their  opinion  respecting  the  mendicity  of  Christ  and  the  apos- 
tles. For  among  the  pernicious  errors,  for  which  he  publicly  ac- 
cused John  of  heresy,  and  removed  him  from  the  pontificate,  the 
chief  was  his  opinion  respecting  Chrisfs  poverty,  or  that  he  was 
not  destitute  of  all  property ;  than  which,  the  emperor  supposed, 
there  could  be  no  worse  heresy. (57)  The  emperor  moreover  af- 
forded to  all  the  Fraticelltj  the  Beghards,  the  Beguins^  and  the 
Spirituals  J  who  were  contending  against  the  pontiff,  a  secure  asy- 
lum in  Germany,  against  the  Inquisitors,  Hence,  during  his  re^, 
Germany  abounded  in  herds  of  mendicants  ;  and  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  and  cities,  houses  were  erected  for  Beghards  and  Be- 
guins^  that  is,  for  persons  professing  what  was  called  the  third 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  placing  the  highest  vhrtue  of  a  christian 

order  of  Franciscans.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century  be  dccopied  a  tbeoiogical 
chair  in  the  university  of  Paris ;  dissented  from  his  master  Scolw»,  and  became 
the  head  of  the  sect  of  J^omvnaUsta.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
against  the  pontiff,  in  a  tract  on  the  point  in  controversy.  In  1322,  he  was  made 
provincial  of  his  order  for  England  j  attended  the  general  chapter  at  Perugia,  the 
same  year,  and  embraced  strongly  the  decision  of  that  convention,  respecting  the 
poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  This  doctrine  he  now  openly  preacoed,  every 
where,  and  particularly  at  Bologna.  The  next  year  the  pope  commanded  him 
to  be  silent,  on  pain  of  excommunication.  He  retired  to  France,  and  remained 
secure  in  silence,  till  1328;  when  he  drew  his  pen,  in  favor  of  Leiw*,  against  th« 
pope  ;  espoused  the  cause  of  Peter  CorbariuSy  the  anti-pope ;  wrote  keenly  agamst 
the  ambition  and  tyranny  of  John  XXII,  and  maintained,  that  the  emperor  was  sob- 
ject  to  none  but  Cfod,  in  temporal  things.  He  was  therefore  excommunicated  by 
JoAn,  in  1330 ;  and  fled  to  the  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavana,  who  received  him 
kindly,  made  him  his  privy  counsellor ;  and  he  remained  all  the  rest  of  bis  life 
•t  that  court,  strenuously  and  learnedly  defending  the  emperor's  cause  against 
the  pope.  He  said  to  the  emperor  :  Tu  me  defendas  gladio  ;  et  ego  te  defen- 
dam  calamo.  He  died  AD.  1347;  some  say  later.  His  numerous  works  are, 
Questions  and  Commentaries  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences;  several  works  00 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  philosophy ;  a  Dialogue  between  a  clergyman  and  a  sol- 
dier, on  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power ;  a  tract  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empe- 
rors in  matrimonial  causes ;  eight  questions  on  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
pontiffs;  Centiloquium  theologicum,  or  100  propositions,  on  nearly  all  ^iots  in 
speculative  theology ;  a  Dialogue  between  a  master  and  his  scholar,  in  three 
parts,  (a  large  work,  relating  chiefly  to  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
in  opposition  to  the  pontifical  claims) ;  a  Compendium  of  the  errors  of  Jofcn  XXII ; 
Opus  nonaginia  dierum,  (against  Jdktit  positions  in  regard  to  the  Franciscans)  ; 
Hiiodlibeta  VII ;  a  tract  on  the  eucharist ;  another  on  the  body  of  Christ ;  a  tract 
against  Benedict  XII,  and  a  letter  to  the  Franciscans.     TV.]  ^         ^^ 

(57)  See  the  Processus  Ludovici  contra  Johannem,  AD.  1328,  die  12  Dec. 
datus;  in  BdLuzty  Miscellanea,  Tom.  ii.  p.  522  &c.  and  his  Appellatio;  ibid.  p. 
494  &c. 

(58^  I  have  in  my  possession  many  proofs  of  this  fact,  which  wore  never  pub- 
lished. 
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man  in  a  voluntary  destitution  of  all  things,  or  in  mendicit3r.(58) 
On  the  contrary,  the  Dominicajis,  who  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  the  friends  of  the  pontiff,  the  emperor  treated 
with  great  severity,  banishing  them  from  many  cities,  with  dis- 
grace.(69) 

§  32.  This  great,  and  to  the  pontiffs,  formidable  controversy 
began  to  subside,  in  the  year  1329.     For  in  this  year,  the  pontiff 
directed  the  convention  of  the  Franciscan  order  to  be  held  at  Paris ; 
and  by  means  of  cardinal  Bertrand^  who  presided  in  the  assem- 
bly, and  was  assisted  by  the  doctors  of  Paris,  the  pontiff  so  far 
soothed  the  majority  of  the  brethren,  that  they  ceased  from  sup- 
porting Michael    Caesenas^  and  his  followers ;  allowed  another 
genera]  to  be  chosen  in  his  place,  Gerard  Odonis  ;  acknowledged 
John  to  be  the  true  and  legitimate  pontiff;  and  terminated  the  con- 
test respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way,  as  not  to  im- 
peach the   constitutions  and  decrees  of  JVicolaus  III,  and  John 
XXII.(60)     But  great  numbers  in  Germany,    Spain,    and  Italy, 
could  not   be   persuaded  to  admit  this  paci6cation.     After  the 
death  of  JbAn,  Benedict  XII,  and    Clement  VI,  endeavored  to 
heal  the  schism,  by  mildness  and  clemency,  towards  those  Fran- 
ciscans who  had  greater  veneration    for  the  rule  of  their  founder 
than  for  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs :  nor  were  they  .unsuccessful. 
For  many  returned  to  the  fraternity,  from  which  they  had  reced- 
ed ;  and  among  these  were  some  of  the  most  inveterate  opposers 
of  John  ;  such  as  Franciv  de  Esculo,  and  others.(6] )  Those  who 
would  not  return,  did  not  insult  the  pontiffs,  but  lived  quietly,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  founder ;  nor  would  they  hold  inter- 
course with  the  Fratricelliy  and  their  Tertiarii^  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  who  openly  contemned  the  authority  of  the  pontiffs.(63) 
§  33.  The  Germans,  whom  the  emperor  JLeims  protected,  re- 
sisted longer  than  the  others.     But  at  his  death,  AD.  1348,  the 
golden  age  of  the  Franciscan  Spirituals^  and  of  the  Beghards  or 
Tertiarii    connected    with  them,    expired  in    Germany.     For 
Charles  IV,  who  had  been  created  emperor  by  the  influence  of 
the  pontiff,  in  1 345,  and  now  succeeded  to  the  empire,  seconded 
the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  church,  supported  by  edicts  and  by 
arms  the  Inquisitors,  who  w^ere  sent  by  the  pontiff  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  allowed  them  to  sieze  and  put  to  death  all  they  could 
lay  hands  on.     They  accordingly  proceeded,  first  in  the  provinces 
of  Magdeburg,  Bremen,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Hesse,  to  extir- 

(59)  Mart.  DUfenhach^de  mortis  genere,  quo  Henriciu  VII,  obiit,  p.  145;  and 
others.  Eecard^a  Corpus  Histor.  medii  oevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  2103.  Bmda%f9  Historia 
Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  220  &c. 

(60)  Wadding's  Anoales  Minor.  Tom.  vii.  p.  94.  Dachery,  Spicilegium,  Tom. 
iii.D.  91. 

(61)  j^r^enCre, Collectiojudicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  p.  343.  B&ulay's 
Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  281.  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vii. 
p.  313 

(62)  Wadding's  Annales,  Tom.  vii.  p.  116,126.  Mrgsntre,  1  c.  Tom.  i.  p. 
343,  &r. 
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?ate  all  the  Beghards  and   Beguins ;  that  is,  the  associates  or 
rertiarii  of  those  FraQciscans,  who  maiotained  that  Christ  and  ^ 
his  apostles  had  no  property.     On  learning  this,  Charles  IV,  then 
residing  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  issued  very  severe  mandates  to  all  the 

frinces  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1369,  to  expel,  and  to  aid  the 
nquisitors  in  extirpating,  as  being  enemies  to  the  church  and  to 
the  Roman  empire,  all  Beghards  and  Beguins^  or,  as  the  empe- 
ror interprets  the  name,  the  voluntary  me'naicants.(62)  By  anoth- 
er edict,  a  little  after,  be  gave  the  bouses  of  the  Beghards  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition^  ordering  them  to  be  converted  into 

Erisons  for  heretics :  but  the  houses  of  the  Beguins  he  ordered  to 
o  sold,  and  the  avails  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  In- 
Siisitors,  the  poor,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  towns. (64)  The 
eghards  being  reduced  to  extremities  by  these  mandates  of  the 
emperor,  and  by  the  edicts  of  the  pontifis,  fled  into  Switzerland, 
into  the  provinces  along  the  Rliine,  into  Holland  and  Brabant, 
and  also  into  Pomerania. (65)  But  there  also  the  laws  and  man- 
dates of  the  emperor,  the  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  Inquisi- 
tors, followed  them.  And  thus,  under  Charles  IV,  the  greatest 
part  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Switzerland,  and  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  Switzerland,  was  purged  of  tlie  rebellious  Fran- 
ciscans, both  the  perfect  monks,  and  the  imperfect,  or  Beghards, 
^  34.  But  neither  edicts  nor  Inquisitors  could  entirely  pluck  up 
the  roots  of  this  inveterate  evil  and  discord.  For  the  wish  to  oiv» 
serve  perfectly  the  rule  of  St,  Francis^  was  so  deeply  infixed  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  the  brethren,  that  there  were  persons  every 
where  who  either  directly  resisted  the  general  of  the  order,  or 
obeyed  him  with  feelings  of  reluctance.  In  order  tiierefore  to 
satisfy  both  parties,  the  more  lax,  and  the  more  rigid,  various 
measures  having  been  tried  in  vain,  recurrence  was  had  to  a  di- 
vision of  the  order.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1366,  the  general 
of  the  order  gave  liberty  to  Paulutius  Fulginas^  the  leader  of  the 
more  rigid  Franciscans  in  Italy,  and  his  associates,  who  were 
considerably  numerous,  to  live  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  breth- 

OSS)  In  the  German :  DU  teUgen  ^rmen. 

(64)  I  have  in  my  possession  this  edict,  with  other  laws  of  Charles  IV,  relating 
to  this  subject,  and  also  many  of  the  pontifical  constitutions,  and  other  documents 
which  illustrate  this  affair,  and  which  in  my  judf^ient  are  not  unworthy  of  pub< 
licalioD.  Charles  IV,  in  his  edicts  and  laws,  accurately  describes  the  persoiw, 
whom  he  calls  Beghards  and  Beguins;  so  that  there  can  bo  no  doubt,  we  are  to 
onderstand  them  to  be  Franciscan  Tertiaries  of  the  class  that  disagreed  with  tlie 
pontiffi».  They  are  (says  the  emperor,  in  his  edict  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the  15th  of 
the  Kalends  of  June,  AD.  1366,)  a  pernicious  sect,  who  pretend  to  a  sairilegiovs 
mnd  heretical  poverty,  and  make  votes  or  professions^  that  they  wUl  possess  nothing, 
and  ought  not  to,  either  inditdduatluy  or  in  common:  (This  is  the  pox-crty  of  the 
Franciscan  institute,  which  John  XXfl,  so  strenuensly  opposed  :)  tchich  tkeyaiso 
eiAiUf  extemaUy  hu  their  vile  garments.  (Such  was  the  practice  of  the  Spirituals, 
«ld«f  their  associates.) 

SS  '^^}'J  '•""  ''"*™  ^^^  RamuUd,  Annales  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1372.  $  34. 
p.  613.  mod  from  the  writings  of  FeUx  Malleolus,  composed  in  the  following  cen- 
tury, against  the  Beghards  in  Switzerland. 
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ren^  aod  accordiDg  to  their  own  customs  and  regulations,  observ- 
ing the  rule  of  their  founder  more  rel^iously  and  sacredly.  To 
this  party,  gradually,  came  over  such  as  remained,  here  and 
there,  of  the  Spirituals,  and  of  the  followers  of  Qliva,  And  the 
number  of  the  lovers  of  the  severer  discipline  being  increased, 
and  the  party  extending  itself  over  many  provinces,  the  pontics 
sanctioned  the  association,  by  their  authority.  Thus  tlie  Fran- 
ciscan order  was  spUt  into  two  sects,  which  have  continued  down 
to  the  present  times,  that  of  the  Conventual  Brethreny  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  observation  or  regular  observants*  The  first 
name  is  given  to  those,  who  have  receded  farther  from  the  literal 
sense  of  the  rule  of  their  founder,  and  who  adopt  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  by  the  pontiffs ;  the  latter  name  was  given  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Constance  to  those,  who  chose  to  follow  the  words  of  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  interpretation  given  to  it.(66)  But  this  re- 
conciliation was  rejected  by  the  Fratricelli  and  their  Beghardsy 
who  have  been  so  often  mentioned  ;  and  who,  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing century,  did  not  cease  to  disturb  the  church,  in  the  mar- 
quisate  of  Ancona,  and  in  other  places. 

^35.  In  this  century  also  there  were  new  religious  associations 
formed ;  of  which  some  were  of  short  continuance,  and  others  ac- 

S[uired  no  great  notoriety  or  fame.  In  the  year  1367,  John  Co- 
ombinusy  a  nobleman  of  Siena,  instituted  the  order  of  the  Apostolic 
Clerks  ;  who  were  afterwards  called  Jesuates,  because  Ihey  pro- 
nounced so  very  frequently  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  order  was 
confirmed  by  urban  V,  in  the  year  1368  ;  but  it  was  abolished 
by  Clement  IX,  in  the  17th  century  or  AD.  1668.  Its  members 
followed  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  they  were  not  in  holy  or- 
ders, and  only  gave  themselves  to  prayer,  to  pious  offices,  admin-^ 
istering  to  the  poor,  and  were  themselves  without  property.  They 
also  prepared  medicines,  and  administered  them  ^gratis  among  the 
needy.(67)  But  these  regulations  were  nearly  abandoned,  when 
Clement  dissolved  the  order. 

^  36.  Not  long  after  the  commencement  of  the  century,  there  arose 
at  Antwerp  the  sect  of  the  Cellite  Brethren  and  Sifters  ;  who  were 
also  called  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  Alexius,hecBuse  they  had 
St.  Alexius  for  their  patron  saint.  The  name  Cellites  (Cellitae) 
was  derived  from  the  cells  in  which  they  resided.  As  the  priests 
in  that  age,  paid  almost  no  attention  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and 
wholly  forsook  and  abandoned  those  infected  by  pestilential  disea- 
ses, which  then  were  very  prevalent,  certain  pious  persons  at  Ant- 
werp formed  themselves  into  an  association  for  performing  these 
pious  offices.     While  the  clergy  therefore  fled  from  the  danger  and 

(66)  See  Wadding's  Annalea  Minor.  Tom.  viu.  p.  209,  298,336,  336.  Tom.  iz. 
p.  69,  65,  78,  &c. 

(67)  Hip.  Hdifot,  Histoire  des  Ordree,  Tom.  iii.  p.  411  &c.  Francis  Paqi^ 
Breviarium  Pontif.  Tom.  iv.  p.  169  &c.  Bonanni  and  the  other  writen  on  uia 
monastic  orders. 
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bid  themselves,  these  persons  visited  and  comforted  the  sick,  con- 
versed and  prayed  with  them  when  dying,  attended  to  the  burial 
of  such  as  died  with  the  plague,  and  accompanied  their  remains 
to  the  grave  with  funeral  dirges.  From  the  last  of  these  offices 
they  acquired  among  the  people  the  common  appellation  of  Loll^ 
hards,{6S)     The  example  of  these  good  people  was  followed  by 

(fy?)  Concerning  the  name  and  the  sect  of  the  LoUMtards,  there  are  maDj  dis- 
quieitiuns  and  narrations;  but  no  one  has  so  written  on  the  subject,  as  to  deserve 
commendation,  either  for  good  faith,  or  for  dilligence  and  accuracy.  Oo  this  sub- 
ject I  make  assertions,  with  the  more  confidence,  because  I  'have  made  special 
investigations  respecting  the  LoUhards,  and  have  collected  copious  materials,  from 
printed  and  unprinted  documents,  from  which  a  history  of  tncm  might  be  com- 
piled. Very  many  writers,  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  other  communities,  teM  os 
thnt  the  IjMhardg  were  a  peculiar  sect,  dissenting  on  many  points  of  religion, 
from  tiio  Romish  church  ;  and  that  IValter  LoUhardf  who  was  burnt  at  Cologne 
in  this  century,  wa3  the  fiither  of  it.  From  what  source  so  manv  learned  men 
could  derive  these  facts,  I  confess  myself  unable  to  comprehencf.  They  refer, 
indeed,  to  the  authority  of  John  IViihemiua:  but  he,  certainly,  has  leA  us  nothing 
of  the  kind,  in  his  writings.  I  will  endeavor,  with  all  the  brevity  I  can,  to  put 
the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  upon  a  right  course  of  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  term  LoWiardus  or  LulJhardus,  or,  as  the  ancient  Crerman«  wrote  it.  Lot- 
Iftrt  or  LuUertt  is  compounded  of  the  old  German  word  luUen,  loUen,  or  lailen, 
and  tlic  well  known  termination  hardf  which  is  subjoined  to  so  many  <ierman 
words.  Lollen  or  lulltn^  signi6es  to  sing  with  a  low  voice.  It  is  still  used  in 
this  sense,  by  the  English,  who  say,  to  lull  a-slcep;  that  is,  to  sing  any  one  into 
if  slumber,  with  a  sweet  and  slender  voice.  See  Francis  J univs,  Etymulogicuro 
A nglicnnum,  published  by  Edward  Lye,  Oxon.  1743.  Fol.  on  the  word  Lotlardi 
The  word  is  also  used,  in  the  same  sense,  by  the  Flemings,  the  Swedes,  and 
other  nations  ;  as  their  dictionaries  will  show.  Among  the  Germans,  both  the 
signification  and  the  sound  have  undergone  some  change.  For  they  pronounce 
it  tallen  ;  and  denote  by  it,  to  utter  indistinctly,  to  stammer.  A  LoUhard,  there- 
fore, is  a  Singer  J  or  one  who  sings  much' and  oAen.  But  as  the  word  heggem, 
which  signified  in  general,  to  beg  earnestly  for  any  thing,  was  transferred  to  re- 
ligious supplications  or  prayers  addressed  to  God,  and  thus  came  to  denote,  in 
its  more  limited  sense,  Vo  pray  earnestly  to  God;  so  also  the  verb  lollen  or  IvUen 
was  transferred  to  sacred  singmg,  and  in  its  limited  sense,  denoted,  to  sing  sm 
cred  songs.  In  the  vulgar  langunge  of  the  old  Germans,  therefore,  a  Lollhmd 
tvas  a  man,  who  was  continually  praising  God  with  sacred  songs,  or  was  singing 
hymns.  The  import  of  the  word  was  moat  accurately  apprehended  and  express* 
ed,  by  a  writer  of  that  age,  named  HocsemiuSj  a  canon  of  Liege,  in  his  Gesta 
Pontificum  Leodiensium,  Lib.  i.  cap.  3L  (in  Jo.  Chapcavilli  Gesta  Pontificum 
Tungensium  et  Loodionsium,  Tom.  ii.  p.  35^  &c.)  who  says  :  In  the  same  yemr, 
(13U9,)  certain  strolling  hypocrites,  who  were  called  Lollhards  or  praisers  of  Getf, 
(qui  LoUliardi  sh^  Dettm  laud/tntes  vocabanturf)  deceived  sojne  women  of  quality 
in  Hainauft  and  Drabrant.  And  because  those  who  praised  God,  generally  did 
it  in  verse  ;  hence  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  io  praise  God,  was  the  same 
ns  to  sing  ;  and  the  persons  who  praised  God,  were  religious  singers,  who  con- 
tinually celebrated  the  divine  majesty  and  goodness  in  sacred  hymns.  Moreover 
as  prating  and  singing  were  the  most  manifest  external  indications  of  piety, 
therefore  all  who  a^'ected  more  than  ordinary  piety  and  devotion,  and  of  coane 
praised  God  and  pra>'ed  to  him  more  than  others,  were  in  the  popular  language 
called  IMlhards.  Thus  this  term  acouired  the  same  import,  witn  the  term  Be- 
ghatdf  or  denoted  a  person  distinguisned  for  piety.  And  these  two  words  are 
used  as  synonymous,  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  eleventh  and  following  cen- 
turies ;  so  that  the  same  persons  are,  at  one  time  called  Beghards,  and  at  another 
Lollhards.  This  might  be  evinced,  unanswerably,  by  numerous  examples;  and 
is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  writings  of  Felix  Malleolus  alone,  against  the  Be- 
ghards.  There  were,  then,  as  many  species  of  Lollhards,  as  there  were  of  Be- 
qhmrds.  Those  whom  the  monks  now  call  Lau  Brothers^  were  formerly  caHed 
LoUhswd  Brothers;  as  is  well  observed  by  Barthol.  SchohingeTf  on  Joach.  Vmiim- 
nus  de  collegiis,  raonasteriisque  Gennaniae  veteris,  Lib.  i.  pa.  94.  (in  GsUmM, 
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many  others ;  and  in  a  short  time,  over  the  greater  part  of  6erma«* 
ny  and  the  Netherlands,  societies  were  formed  of  such  Lollhards^ 
of  both  sexes,  who  were  supported  partly  by  their  own  labor,  and 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  those  whom  they  served,  and  of  oth- 
er pious  persons.  By  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  the  places 
where  they  lived,  these  brethren  and  sisters  were  highly  esteemed, 
on  account  of  the  kind  offices  they  performed  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
tressed.    But  the  priests,  whose  reputation  they  injured  not  a  lit- 

Scriptores  rerum  AllemanDicarum,  Tom.  iii).  The  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken,  were  by  some,  called  Beghards^  and  by  othersi 
LaUhards.  The  disciples  of  Gerhard  UrootCj  or  the  priests  of  common  life,  were 
very  ofien  called  Ltdthard  brethren.  The  honest  WcUteTy  who  was  burnt  at  Co- 
logne, and  whom  so  many  of  the  learned  improperly  regard  as  tlie  founder  of 
the  sect  of  IxfUhards,  was  by  some  called  a  Beghardy  by  otheis  a  LoUhard,  and 
by  others  a  Fratricelltts.  The  Franciscan  Tertiarii,  who  distin^ished  them' 
selves  above  the  common  people  by  their  prayers  and  other  religious  observan- 
ces, are  oAen  designated  by  the  term  LoUhards.  But  especially  were  the  Cel' 
lite  Brethren  or  the  flexions,  whose  piety  was  so  conspicuous,  as  soon  as  they 
appeared  in  Belgium,  near  the  beginnmg  of  this  century,  designated  by  the  corn- 
mon  people  with  the  familiar  appellaiion  of  LoUhards.  In  tnis  case,  however, 
there  was  a  special  reason  for  tne  people  to  bestow  on  them  this  name.  For 
they  attended  to  their  graves  those  who  died  of  the  pestilence,  singing  in  a  low 
voice,  solemn,  funeral  dirges,  and  were  therefore  public  singers.  Out  of  many 
testimonies,  I  will  adduce  only  some  from  Jo.  Bapt.  Gramayej  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  his  country.  In  his  Antwernia,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  p.  16.  he  says  : 
.i,The  ^lexians  who  employed  themselves  about  funerals ,  had  Aeir  rise  at  .Antwerp; 
where,  soon  after  the  year  1300,  some  honest  and  pious  laymen  associated  together; 
and  were  called,  from  their  frugality  and  their  unassuming  and  plain  manner  of 
Itfe,  Matemanni;  and  from  their  devotedruss  to  funerals,  LoUhards;  (a  funerum 
oosequiis,  LoUhardi  ;)— from  their  cells,  Cellite  Brethren.  In  his  Lovanium,  p. 
18.  b.  which  is  in  his  Antiquit.  Belgicae,  published  splendidly  in  Fol.  Louvain, 
1708,  he  says  :  The  Mexians,  who  took  the  charge  of  funerals  as  a  business,  began 
to  appear.  They  were  laymen,  that  devoted  themselves  to  -works  of  mercy,  and  wert 
then  called  LoUhards  and  Matemans.  Their  attention  to  the  care  of  Vu  sieh,  th4 
delirious,  and  the  dead,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  was  pleasing  to  all.  This 
learned  author  tells  us,  that  he  transcribed  a  part  of  these  (acts  h-om  an  ancient 
Flemish  diary,  toritten  in  rhyme.  Hence,  in  the  .Annals  of  Hollond  and  Utrecht, 
(in  ^nt.  Matthaeus,  Analecta  vet^r.  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  431.)  we  read:  Die  Lol< 
lardtjes  die  brochtcn  de  dooden  by  een,  [i.  e.  the  Lollards  who  coUected  the  dead 
bodies.  Mad.]  which  Matthaeus  thas  explains:  The  managers  of  funerals,  and 
carriers  of  the  dead,  of  whom  there  teas  a  regular  body,  were  vUe,  worthless  fd' 
lows,  who  usually  spoke  in  mournful  tones,  as  if  bewailing  the  dead.  And  hence 
the  name  of  a  street  at  Utrecht,  in  which  most  of  them  lived,  7oas  called  (de  LoUe- 
straei)  the  LoUard  street.  Compare  also  the  same  Analecta  &c.  Tom.  ii.  p.  345, 
643.  The  same  cause,  that  changed  the  reputable  appellation  of  Beghard  into  a 
term  of  reproach,  effected  a  similar  change  in  the  name  of  LoUhard :  namely, 
the  fact,  that  among  those  persons  who  would  be  thought  superior  to  others  in 
piety,  and  who  spent  their  time  in  prayer,  and  praise,  and  religious  exercises, 
base  hypocrites  were  found,  who  pretended  to  piety,  in  order  to  conceal  their 
vicious  conduct  and  their  absurd  religious  tenets.  Especially,  after  the  rise  of 
the  Alexiani  or  Cdliles,  tlie  term  LoUhard  became  reproachful  and  base.  For  the 
priests  and  monks  being  very  inimical  to  this  honest  sort  of  people,  studiously 
propagated  iniurious  suspicions  respecting  them,  and  represented  these  LoUhards, 
who  appeared  so  spotless  and  so  benevolent,  as  in  reality  vile  characters,  infected 
with  abominable  principles,  and  addicted  to  vices  and  crimes.  Thus,  gradually, 
the  teim  LoUhard,  in  its  common  application,  canie  to  designate  one  who  con- 
ceals either  heretical  principles  or  vicious  conduct,  under  the  mask  of  piety.  It 
is  therefore  certain,  tjiat  this  appellation  was  not  anciently  appropriated  to  any 
one  sect,  but  was  common  to  all  sects  and  persons,  in  whom  impiety  towards  God 
9nd  the  church,  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  under  an  external  appearance  of 
the  contrary. 
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tie,  and  the  mendicant  monks,  whose  resources  they  diminisbed, 
persecuted  them  violently,  and  accused  them  before  the  pontifis 
of  many  faults,  and  of  the  most  grievous  errors:  and  inconse- 
quence of  their  exertions,  the  term  Lollhards^  which  before  im- 
plied no  reproach,  became  a  reproachful  epithet,  denoting  one  who 
conceals  great  vices,  and  pernicious  sentiments,  under  the  mask 
of  piety.  But  the  magistrates^  by  their  commendations  and  their 
testimony,  supported  the  Lollhards  against  their  rivals,  and  pro- 
cured for  them  various  decrees  of  the  pontiffs,  approving  of  their 
institution,  exempting  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inquis- 
ition, and  subjecting  them  only  to  the  bishops.  Yet  even  this 
did  not  enable  them  to  live  in  safety.  Hence,  Charles  duke  of 
Burgundy,  obtained  a  decree  from  Sixtus  IV,  in  the  year  1 472, 
by  which  the  Cellitae  or  Lollhards  were  admitted  among  the  reli- 
gious orders,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishops:  and  Julius  II,  in  the  year  1606,  conferred  on  them  still 
greater  privileges.  Many  societies  of  their  kind  still  exist,  at  Co- 
logne and  in  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  though  they  have  es- 
sentially departed  from  their  ancient  manner  of  life,(69) 

<^  37.  Among  the  Greek  writers,  the  following  were  the  most 
distinguished.  JVicephorus  CallistuSf  whose  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory has  already  been  mentioned. (70)  Matthaeus  Blastarts^ 
who  expounded  and  illustrated  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  Greek 
church. (7  n  Barlaam^  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  cause  of  the 
Greeks  agamst  the  Latins. (72)  Gregory  Acindynus^  who  warm- 
ly opposed  the  sect  of  the  Palamites,  of  which  notice  will  be  ta- 
ken hereafter.(73)  John  Cantacuzenus^  distinguished  for  the 
history  he  composed,  and  for  his  confutation  of  the  Muhamme- 

(69)  Besides  many  others,  who  cannot  be  here  cited,  see  ^egid.  GtlauMs,  de 
Bdmiranda  sacra  et  civili  magnitudine  urbis  Coloniae,  Lib.  iii.  Syntagm.  LI.  p. 
^  &c.  598,  003  &c.  Jo.  Bapt.  Gramag^^  Antiq.  Belgicae  ;  Anton.  Sandermt, 
Brabantiaet  Flandria  illustraiae  j  jJub.  Miraeut,  Opera  Diplomatica;  in  many 
passages :  and  many  other  writers  of  Uiose  times.  I  will  add,  that  those  who 
were  called  LoUhards,  were  also  called  bj  many,  io  German,  die  J^oUbrudar  ftom 
the  obsolete  word  M'ollen.  ' 

(70)  [See  above,  p.  420,  note  (6).     Tr] 

(JA)  fJ^attheu)  Blastares  was  a  Greek  monk  and  jurist,  who  flourished  aboot 
AD.  1335.  His  Alphabeticum  Canonum  Syntagma,  or  Alphabetical  sjnopsis  of 
the  matter  contained  in  the  sacred  canons,  was  published,  Gr.  and  Lat  in  Bcm- 
ri^e*s  Pandecta  Canonum.  Oxon.  16:2.  Tom.  ii.  P  Ji.  p.  i.  His  tract  on  matnmo- 
Dial  causes  and  questions,  is  extant.  Or.  and  Lat.  in  Letmdav.  Jus.  Or.  Rom.  Lib 
viii.  p.  478.    He  also  translated  the  fictitious  donation  of  Constantine  into  Greek. 

(72)  [See  above,  p.  421,  note  (8).     7V.J 

{n)  [Gregory  Jldndynus  was  a  follower  of  Barlaan,  and  assisted  htm  in  the 
council  of  Constantinople,  again.«t  Palamas  and  the  Hesychists :  and,  together 
Yf\\X\  Barlaam,  was  laid  under  censure  by  that  council.  Not  ceasing  to  imrrass 
the  Hesychists,  he  was  arraigaed  by  the  patriarch,  AD.  1341,  and  o^cred  to  be 
siill,  or  he  would  be  excommunicated.  In  1347,  he  was  actually  excomraoDica- 
ted ;  and  afterwards  lived  in  obscurity.  His  iambic  poem  on  the  beresv  of  Gr»- 
S27  Pa'ama«,  »8  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo.  Allot.  Gr.  Othod.  Tom  i    p  75^— 

wi.  ni;hirlii?'°^®°''*'!;  1*  ^^"^^  **  operatione  Dei,  against  PiUamms  an/othem, 
was  publishiA,  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Gretaer,  Ingolst.  16J6.  4to.     Tr  ] 
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dan  faith.(74)  JVicephorUS  ChregoraSf  who  has  left  us  a  history 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  some  other  products  of  his  genius.(75) 
Tkeophanes^  bishop  of  Nice,  who  maintaiDed  the  truth  of  chris« 
tianity,  against  the  Jews,  and  other  enemies  of  it.(76)  Nilui 
Cabatilasj  JVilus  Rhodius^  and  JSTilus  Damyla,  all  of  whom 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  against  the  Lat- 
ins.(77)  Pnuotheus,  who  has  left  various  tracts,  calculated  to 
excite  pious  emotions.  (78)  Gregorius  PtdamcUf  of  whom  mor^ 
will  be  said  hereafter.  (79) 

(74)  [See  above,  p.  420,  note  (5).     TV.] 

(75)  [See  above,  p.  419,  note  (1).     TV.] 

(76)  [TkeaphaneSf  archbishop  of  Nice,  flourished  AD.  1347,  and  wrote,  adver* 
BUS  Judaeos  libri  ii.  also  Concordia  Vet.  et  Novi  Testam.  proving  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah :  besides  some  Epistles.  A  full  analysis  of  the  two  first  works,  is  given 
by  PosseviTif  Apparat.  Tom.  ii.  p.  470.    TV.] 

(77)  [Mlus  Cahasilas  was  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  under  John  Cantaeuzs^ 
nus,  about  AD.  1340.  His  Tract,  de  causis  divisionum  in  ecclesia;  and  another, de 
PrimataPapae  ;  have  been  repeatedly  published,  particularly  by  SalmasiuSf  Gr» 
and  Lat.  with  notes,  subjoined  to  his  work  on  the  Frimaey  cf  the  Pope^  Leyden 
1645.  4to.  He  is  reported  to  have  written  zlix  Books  de  processione  Sp.  S.  ad* 
versus  Latinos. — Jmus  Rhodius  was  metropolitan  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  about  ADi 
1360.  He  took  sides  with  the  Palamites  against  Barlaam ;  and  wrote,  Enarrm* 
tio  Synoptica  de  Sanctis  et  oecumenicis  Synodis  IX.  which  is  extant  in  JustdVs 
Biblioth.  Juris  Canon.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1155. — JS'yb/s  DamyUt  was  a  native  of  Italy,  a 
monk  in  Crete,  a  violent  opposer  of  the  Latins,  and  flourished  AD.  1400.  ilia 
works,  from  which  only  extracts  have  been  published,  are,  de  Ordine  in  divina 
Triade,  et  d^  Processione  Spir.  S.  Collectanea  ad  versus  eos  qui  coatradicunt,  Spi' 
ritum  S.  non  ex  Patre,  sed  ex  Patre  et  Filio  procedere;  de  Damaso  Papa  et  fide 
antiquae  Romae ',  and,  de  Synodis  duabus  Pnotianis :  all  of  which  exist  in  MS. 
TV.] 

(78)  [PhUotheus  was  a  Greek  monk,  prior  of  the  Laura  of  Mount  Athos,  ma* 
Iropolitan  of  Heraclea  AD.  1354.  patriarch  of  Constantinople  AD.  1356,  aod 
died  in  1371 ;  greatly  distinguished  for  reputed  piety,  and  lor  eloquence.  His 
Litargia  et  Ordo  instituendi  Diaconum ;  and  his  Eulogj^  on  the  hierarchs,  Basil, 
Greffory  Theologus,  and  John  Chrysostom ;  are  given  in  a  Latin  translation,  in 
the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  \xvi.  and  the  last,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Franto  Du- 
caeuSf  Auctuar.  Patrum,  Tom.  ii.  His  Oratio  de  cruce;  and  Oratio  in  tertiam 
jejanior.  Dominicam ;  Greek  and  Latin,  are  in   GretseTf  de  cruce,  Tom.  ii.    He 

wrote  seventeen  books,  on  Christ's  transfiguration,  in  defence  of  Pidamas,  against 
Barlaam;  also  discourses  against  Barlaam;  a  confession  of  faith ;  homilies  on 
the  Gospels  for  the  year,  and  on  all  the  saints ;  and  some  other  things ;  which 
are  preserved  in  manuscript.     7V.] 

(7D)  [Gregory  PalamaSyU.n.  Asiatic,  educated  at  court,  who  renounced  the 
world,  gave  up  all  bis  property,  and  became  a  monk.  He  spent  10  years  at 
mount  Athos,  Hnd  10  more  at  Berrhoea  ;  and  then  went  to  Thessalonica,  to  re- 
cover his  health,  injured  by  his  austerities.  He  now  became  the  successfiil  lead" 
er  of  the  monks  against  Barlaam^  for  a  series  of  year  •j;  and  was  much  at  court, 
and  in  councils,  fn  1347,  he  was  imprisoned  by  a  faction ;  but  soon  aAer  was 
liberated  by  another  faction,  and  nominated,  but  not  ordained,  patriarch.  Xboat 
the  year  1354,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Cantaaixenus,  he  was  consecrated  arch* 
bishop  of  Thessalonica ;  but  the  magistrates  there  woqld  not  admit  him  to  his 
see,  and  he  retired  to  Lemnos,  where  he  was  supported  by  the  emperor's  bounty. 
His  works  are,  two  orations  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  against  the 
Latins  ;  a  refutation  of  the  statements  of  John  Veecus  ;  Prosopopaeia,  or  two  ju- 
dicial pleas  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  each  against  the  other;  two  orations  on  the 
transfiguration  of  Christ :  besides  some  pieces  never  published. 

Besides  those  hitherto  mentioned,  there  were  the  following  Greek  writers  in 
this  century. 

Haiton,  or  AUoUf  an  Armenian  prince,  who  served  long  in  the  wars  of  Pales- 
tine against  the  Saracens,  and  then,  about  AD.  1290,  became  a  Praeibonstratan- 
sian  monk  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  spent  his  life  in  retirement,  and  devo* 
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§  38.  Of  the  vast  host  of  Latin  writers,  we  shall  select  only 
the  most  eminent.  Among  the  scholastic  doctors,  who  united 
theology  with  philosophy,  John  Duns  Scotus^  the  great  antago- 
nist of  Thomas,  and  a  Franciscan  monk,  holds  the  first  rank ;  and 
if  deficient  in  candor,  and  ingenuousness  of  mind,  he  certainly  was 
second  to  none  of  his  age,  in  subtilty.(80)     After  him  the  more 

tion.  About  AD.  1307,  while  resident  at  Poicticrs  in  Frimce,  be  dictated  a  hit- 
tory  of  the  Tartars,  their  customs,  and  their  wars ;  which  yicolata  FaUonius 
translated,  from  the  French  in  which  it  was  dictated,  into  barbarous  Latin  ;  enti- 
tled Itinerarium  et  flos  Historiarum  Orientis  ;  with  an  Appendix,  entitled  Passa- 
!;ium  Terrae  Sanctae.  It  was  printed  repeatedly;  e.  g.  by  Reineccius,  Helraat. 
585.  and  in  Italian,  Venice  1553. 

Georgitts  LecapenuSta.  monk,  who  fived  in  Thessaly,  was  intimate  with  Greg- 
ery  PcdamaSf  and  flourished  aboat  AD.  1354.  He  wrote  de  constructione  Ver- 
borum,  published  in  Gr.  Venice  and  Florence,  152G.  8vo.  also  many  epistles,  and 
a  number  of  grammatical  works  ;  which  exist  in  manuscript. 

Callistus^  a  monk  of  mount  Athos,  sent  to  court  by  his  monastery,  and  made 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  by  Cantacuzenus,  AD,  1354  ;  retired  after  two  years; 
affain  resumed  the  chair,  and  died  on  an  embassy  to  the  Servian  princess  Elizabeth. 
To  him  is  ascribed  a  homily  on  the  exaltation  uf  the  cross  ;  in  Gretser  de  Grace, 
Tom.  ii.  p.  1347.  and  some  others,  which  exist  in  manuscript. 

Demetrius  Cydonius,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  one  of  the  principal  coao- 
sellors  and  courtiers  of  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus.  He  retired  with  that  empe- 
ror to  a  monastery ;  and  aflerwards  leaving  Greece,  stadied  theology  and  the 
Latin  writers  at  Milan  ;  and  then,  sellins  his  property,  spent  bis  life  in  a  monas 
tery  in  Crete.  He  has  left  a  tract,  on  the  execrable  doctrines  of  Gregory  Pala- 
mas;  another  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  two  deliberative  orations  od 
public  political  affairs ;  an  oration  on  contempt  of  death ;  and  an  epistle  te 
Barlaam,  against  the  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son ;  all  of  which  hare 
been  printed;  as  also  his  Greek  translation  of  Richard's  confntation  of  the  Alco- 
ran. He  also  translated  into  Greek  St.  Thomas'  Summa  Theologiae,  and  some 
other  of  St.  Thomas'  works,  as  well  as  some  of  St.  Ansdm  of  Canterbury  :  which 
exist  in  manascript. 

John  the  Wise,  surnamed  Cyparissiota,  of  an  nneertain  age,  but  supposed  ta 
have  flourished  about  AD.  1360.  His  Expositio  materiaria  eorum,  quae  de  Deo 
a  theologis  dicuntur,  in  x.  decades,  is  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  6ibliotb.  Fa- 
trum,  Tom.  xxi.  and  two  of  his  discourses,  Greek  and  Latin,  in  Comh^,  Auc- 
tnar.  noviss. 

Manuel  Odeca,  a  Greek,  who  is  reported  to  have  become  a  Dominican  monk, 
and  who  lived  about  AD.  1360.  His  four  Books  against  the  Greeks,  in  regard  to 
the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  Latin  translation,  are  in  the  Bibliotb.  Pa- 
trum,  Tom.  xxvi.  and  his  two  tracts,  one  against  the  Palainites,  and  the  other  de 
principiis  fidei  christianae,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  in  CombefiSy  Auctuar.  noviss. 

Isaac  Jtr gyrus,  a  Greek  monk,  who  flourished  about  AD.  1373,  whose  Comptt^ 
tus  was  published  Greek  and  Latin,  by  J.  Christmann,  Hidelb.  1611.  4to.  aod  by 
Dionyt.  Petavius,  de  doctrina  Temporum,  Tom.  iii.  p.  359. 

Emanuel  11,  Palaeologus,  created  Caesar  AD.  1384,  and  emperor,  AD.  1391 — 
1425.  His  works  were  published,  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Leundavius,  Basil  157S. 
8to.  comprising  one  hundred  precepts  for  the  education  of  a  prince ;  seven  ad- 
dresses to  his  son,  on  virtues  and  vices,  and  learning ;  two  prolix  morning  prayers, 
and  several  other  tracts. 

Joseph,  called  Mshaher  BiltaJnb,  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  E^-pt,  and  c«vate 
of  the  catholic  church  of  the  holy  virgin,  AD.  1390,  and  ordained  a  presbyter 
AD.  1398.  He  translated  paraph rastically  nearly  all  the  canons,  leceived  br 
the  Greek  church,  into  Arabic.  The  whole  work,  in  manuscript,  is  in  the  Bod- 
leian library.  The  canons  of  the  four  first  general  councils,  Arabic  and  Latin, 
were  pri  nted  i  n  Beveridge^s  Pandecta  Canon  urn ,  Oxon .  1 671 ,  Tom .  ii .  p.  681 .  TV.  j 
(80j  The  works  ofScotut  were  first  published,  accurately)  in  the  17tn  century,  by 
Im.  Wadding,  a  very  laborious  man,  Lyons  1639,  xii.  vol.  Fol.  See  Wood's  An- 
tiq.  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  86  .^-c.  but  especially.  Wadding's  Annales  Minor,  fratr. 
Tom.  vi.  p.  40,  107.  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  70  A^.  Uokm 
Duns  Scotus  was  probably  born  about  AD.  1265 ;  but  whether  in  England,  So>t* 
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distinguished*in  this  class,  were,  Durand  of  St.  Persian,  who  at^ 
tacked  the  received  doctrine  respecting  the  co-operation  of  God 
in  human  actions  rfSl)  Antonius  Andreas  ;^82)  Hervaeus  NataU 
u;{Q2)  Francis  Mayron  ;{S4)  Thomas  JBradwardine,  m  acute 
and  ingenious  man  ;(85)  Peter  Aureolus  ;{S6)  John  Bacon  ;{S7) 

land,  or  Ireland,  is  uncertain.  He  studied  first  in  a  Franciscan  monastery  in 
Newcastle,  and  then  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where  be  became  a  fellow,  and 
AD.  1301,  professor  of  theology.  He  greatly  distinguished  bimself  as  a  disputant, 
and  was  learned  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  civil  and  canon  law,  and  theology. 
His  lectures  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard  were  greatly  admired,  and  very  fully  at- 
tended, by  the  30,000  students,  then  said  to  be  at  Oxford.  They  are  since  printed, 
with  notes,  and  fill  six  folio  Yolumea.  In  the  year  1304,  the  general  of  his  order 
commanded  him  to  remove  to  Paris,  and  there  defend  his  doctrine  of  the  immac- 
ulate conception  of  Mary ;  which  he  did  with  great  success  nnd  applause.  lu 
1306,  his  general  sent  him  from  Paris  to  Cologne,  to  found  a  university  there, 
and  to  defend  his  doctiine  of  Mary's  sinless  birth.  He  died  soon  after  his  arrival, 
Nov.  8,  1303,  aged  43  years.  His  works  embrace,  besides  his  commentaries  on 
Lombard's  Sentences,  commentaries  on  some  works  of  Aristotle,  and  numerous 
tracts,  theological,  metaphysical,  and  philosophical.     TV.]  ^ 

(81)  See  Jo.  Launoi's  tract,  entitled  Syllabus  rationum,  quibus  Durandi  causa 
defenditur ;  Opp.  Tom.  i.  Gallia  ChrTstiaoa,  Tom.  ii.  p.  723.  [Durand  of  St  Por- 
^ain,  was  born  m  the  village  of  St.  Porgain  in  Auversne,  France,  was  a  Domin- 
can  monk,  and  a  distinguished  theologian  at  Paris,  called  Doctor  resolutissimus. 
In  1323,  he  went  to  Italy,  became  master  of  the  pontifical  palace,  bishop  of  Meaux 
in  1326,  and  bishop  of  le  Puy  in  1327,  an(|  died  AD.  1333.  He  wrote  commenta- 
ries on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences,  oAen  printed;  deorigine  jurisdictionum,teu 
deecclesiastica  jurisdictione;  and  a  tract  de  legibus.     TV.] 

(82)  [^ntoniuB  Andreas  was  a  Spaniard  of  Arragon,  a  disciple  of  John  Dung 
Scotus,  a  Franciscan  monk,  flourished  AD.  1308,  and  died,  it  is  said,  AD.  1320. 
His  works  are  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  and  on  the  works  of  Gilbvrt  Por- 
retanus,  Jiristotle,  and  BoethiuSf  with  some  law  tracts.     TV.] 

(83)  [Heroaeus  Naialisj  a  native  of  Brittany,  a  student  and  doctor  at  Paris,  a 
Dominican  monk,  and  AD.  1318,  general  of  the  order.  He  flourished  AD.  1312,  and 
died  AD.  1323.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  printed,  Paris  1647. 
Fol.  Quodlibeta  majora,  and  minora;  Tracts  on  the  power  or  the  popes;  a^inat 
the  Franciscans;  and  on  various  theological,  philosopliical,  and  practical  subjects ; 
a  commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  a  treatise  on  Logic.     TV.] 

(84)  [Prancia  Mayron  was  born  in  Provence,  studied  under  Duns  Scotus  atParis, 
where  he  became  a  noted  doctor.  He  was  a  Franciscan  monk,  aod  died  at  Placeo- 
tia  AD.  1325.  His  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  ^odlibeta  varia,  de  fbrma- 
litatibus  liber,  de  primo  principio,  de  expositions  divinorum  nominum,  and  de 
nnivocatione  entis,  were  publisned  at  Venice  1520.  Fol.  and  his  sermons,  and  va- 
rious theological  tracts,  Basil  1498.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  the  ten 
Commandments,  on  Genesis,  on  AugtutiiWs  Ci vitas  Dei,  and  on  some  books  of 
JiristotU.     TV.] 

(85)  See  Rich,  Simon,  Lettres  Choisies,  Tom.  iv.  p.  232,  and  his  Critique  de  la 
Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  Ecclesiast.  par.  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  360,  and  St^. 
Souciel's  notes  on  this  passage^,  p.  703.  Nouveau  Dictionaire  hist,  critique,  Tom. 
ii.  p.  500  dx.-HTaiso  p.  423,  above,  and  note  n5)  there.     TV.] 

(86)  [Peter  Aureolus  was  a  Frenchman,  oorn  at  Verberie  on  the  Oise,  a  Do- 
minican monk  and  theologian,  became  a  public  teacher  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
AD.  1318,  and  lectured  on  the  Sentences,  became  archbishop  of  Aix  in  Provence 
AD.  1321,  and  died  after  AD.  1345.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  Books 
of  Sentences;  Ctuodlibeta  varia ;  BreviariumBibliorum,  or  Epitome  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  a  tract  on  the  immaculate  conception  of  Mary ;  besides  other  tracts,  and 
sermons.     TV.] 

(87)  [John  iacoUf  or  Baconihorp,  an  Englishman,  bom  at  the  obecarQ  villago 
of  Baconthorp  in  Norfolk.  He  early  became  a  Carmelite  monk;  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  then  to  Paris,  to  study;  became  celebrated  as  a  jurist,  and  a  theolcK 
sian ;  returned  to  England,  and  was  soon  after  made  provincial  of  bis  order  ibr 
England,  AD.  1329.  Four  years  after,  he  was  called  to  Rome,  to  give  his  opin- 
ion on  some  difficult  matrimonial  questions ;  and  died  at  London,  AD.  1346. 
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fVilliam  Occam  ;(88)  Walter  Burhy  ;(89)  Peter  deAlliaco  ;{90) 
Thomas  of  Strasburg  ;(91)  and  Gregory  de  Rimini.{92)  Among 
the  mystics,  John  Tauter  and  John  Ruysbrock  excelled  the  oth- 
ers in  wisdom  and  integrity,  though  they  were  not  free  from  all 
errors.  (93)     Of  Raymund  LuUyj  we  have  already  spoken. (94) 

He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Sentences ;  a  Compendium  of  the  law  of  Chriat ; 
Quodlibeta;  on  the  rule  of  the  Carmelites;  and  a  historical  defence  of  it;  which 
have  been  published  :  also  commentaries  on  the  whole  bible,  and  on  Aigiuthui't 
Civitas  Dei ;  a  tract  against  the  Jews;  sermons,  &c.  never  published.     IV.] 

(88)  [See  above,  p  449,  note  (56).     TV.] 

(89)  [Walter  Burl€u,  an  English  secular  priest,  or  as  some  say,  Francmeao 
monk,  called  Doctor  planus  et  perspicuous.  He  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Paris.  In  both,  he  heard  Duns  Seotus;  but  on  his  re- 
tom  to  Oxford,  he  dissented  from  Seotus.  He  was  preceptor  to  king  Edward  III, 
and  flourished  AD.  1337,  being  then  62  years  old.  He  wrote  commentaries  on 
the  Sentences,  and  a  great  number  of  philosophical  works,  comments  on  ArisiotU 
and  others,  lives  of  the  philosophers,  tracts  on  philosophical  questions,  &c.  Only 
a  part  of  his  works  have  been  printed.     TV.] 

(90)  [Peter  de  AUly,  or  de  AUiaco,  born  of  slender  parentage,  at  Compeigne  on 
the  Oise,  48  miles  P»f.  E.  Paris,  AD.  1340;  after  a  goodprevious  education,  be 
was  admitted  a  bursar  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  Pans  1372 ;  began  to  lecture  on 
the  Sentences,  and  to  preach  in  public,  in  1375 ;  was  created  D.D.  1380,  and  head 
of  the  college  of  Navarre,  in  1384;  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  Marj,  before  the  pope,  at  Avignon,  in  1387 ;  became  chancellor  of 
the  university,  and  confessor  to  the  king,  in  1389;  treasurer  of  the  royal  chan^, 
and  royal  envoy  to  the  pope  in  1394;  was  appointed  bishop  of  la  Puy  in  ]j95, 
and  of  Cambray  in  1396;  attended  the  council  of  Pisa  in  1409 ;  was  made  cardi- 
nal in  1411,  and  papal  leg^ate  to  Germany  in  1414;  at  tlie  close  of  which  year, 
he  repaired  to  the  council  of  Constance,  presided  in  the  third  session,  ana  was 
very  active  during  the  three  years  of  the  sittms  of  that  council,  and  often  preached 
in  it  to  the  fathers.  He  died  at  Cambray,  AD.  1425 :  and  was  called  the  ea^e  of 
France,  and  the  maul  of  error ists.  He  was  strenuous  for  condemning  John  Hmss, 
and  also  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  the  popes,  and  reforming  the  church  and 
preserving  its  liberties.  His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  various;  com- 
prising commentaries  on  the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  on  the  studj  of  the  scriptures, 
on  the  power  of  the  popes,  pious  meditations,  sermons,  expositions  of  scripture, 
the  mode  of  electinjj^  popes,  the  authority-  of  cardinals,  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  the  connection  of  astrology  with  theolocy,  on  the  kalendar,  comments  on 
Aristotle,  &c.  many  of  which  have  been  published.     TV.] 

(91)  {JHomas  of  Strasburg,  was  a  German,  born  at  Strasburg,  an  Aucnstinian 
Eremite,  a  theologian  of  Paris,  was  made  prior  general  of  his  order  in  1^5,  and 
died  at  Vienne,  AD.  1357.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  four  Books  of  Sen- 
tences ;  and  has  left  us  the  constitution  of  his  order  and  some  other  tracts.     TV.] 

(92)  Of  all  these  [scholastic  doctors],  there  is  an  account  gi^en,  in  the  Histoiro 
de  i'  Eglise  Gallicane,  Tom.  xiv.  p.  11,  12  &c.  [Gregory  de  Rimini^  was  an 
Italian,  bom  at  Rimini,  an  Augustinian  Eremite,  a  Parisian  doctor  of  theology, 

Sineral  of  his  order  AD.  1357,  and  died  the  year  after  at  Vienne.     He  wrote  on 
e  two  first  Books  of  the  Sentences,  commentaries  on  the  emstles  of  Piaul,  and 
on  the  epistle  of  James,,  a  tract  on  usur]^,  and  some  others.     TV.] 

(98)  [John  THauler  was  a  German  Dominican  monk,  and  a  popular  preacher  at  Co- 
logne and  Strasburg.  He  died  at  the  latter  place,  AD.  1360.  Lvtker  s^nd  Mdanttkon 
fi'equently  quoted  his  writings,  particularly  his  sermons.  Ho  left  in  German, 
PostiUs,  or  sermons  for  all  the  Sundays  and  festivals  of  the  year  ;  (hirhly  com- 
mended by  Luther  ;^  Imitation  of  Cnrist  in  his  poverty  ;  Marrow  of  the  aool, 
or  perfection  in  all  tne  virtues ;  Spiritual  contemplations  on  the  life  and  sofTer- 
iD|0  of  Christ;  the  noble  little  book,  or  the  way  to  become  in  earnest,  heaiiy, 
spiritual,  and  devout ;  (the  preceding  were  pubHshed,  Francf.  1604,  and  17(6, 
4U>.)  also,  the  Soul-enligh(ing  mirror;  with  plates,  1713. 8vo.  The  other  works 
ascribed  to  him,  are  letters,  hymns,  prayers,  dialogues,  and  other  tracts  ;  several 
of  which  are  not  his. — John  KuysbrocU,  was  born  at  Ruysbrock  in  Brabant,  AD. 
ISOQ'f  was  presbyter  of  the  ^eat  church  at  Brussels;  became  a  recnilar  canon  of 
8t.  AujKustine ;  and  established  and  presided  over  the  convent  of  Grnnthal,  two 
miles  ftom  Brussels,  AD.  1360,  and  died  AD.   1381,  aged  88.     He  was  at  the 
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•Nicolaus  lAfranus  obtained  great  reputation  by  his  concise  expo- 
sition of  the  whole  bible. (95)  Raynerim  Pisanvs  is  known,  for 
hisSummaTheologiae,(96)and  Astesanus,  for  his  Summa  casu- 
una  conscientiae.(97) 

bead  of  the  mystics,  and  was  called  ti  second  Dumynus  Jlrropagita.  His  writing 
were  all  in  Dutch;  but  Laur.  Surius  translated  most  of  them  into  Latin;  in 
which  form  they  were  published,  Cologne  1552.  Fol.  16G9.  4to.  and  1692.  FoL 
These  are,  a  Summary  of  the  spiritual  lire  ;  the  Mirror  of  salvation  ;  Remarks  on 
the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  and  its  furniture  ;  on  the  principal  virtues ;  on  faith  and 
thejudgment;  on  the  four  temptations;  on  the  seven  guards  of  the  spiritual  school ; 
on  the  seven  degrees  of  love ;  on  spiritual  nuptials,  three  books ;  the  perfections  of 
the  sons  of  God ;  the  kingdom  of  the  friends  oi  God ;  on  true  contemplation ;  twelve 
useful  epistles ;  two  spiritual  cautions ;  Samuel,  or  deep  contemplation ;  a  short 
prayer.  Several  of  the  protestants  have  commended  his  writings  for  their  pious 
spirit.  John  Gerson  accused  him  of  heresy,  after  his  death  ;  but  Surius  defends 
him.  He  was  severe  upon  the  vicious  monks  and  clergy.  See  the  Unparthey- 
iecbe  Kircbenhistorie,  Jena  1735,  vol.  i.  p.  1329, 1331.     TV.] 

(94)  [See  p.  426,  above.     Tr.] 

(95)  [Mcolaus  LyranuSj  or  de  Lyra,  was  born  at  Lire,  in  Normandy,  and  as 
some  say,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He  became  a  Franciscan  monk,  about  AD.  1292; 
was  master  in  theology  at  Paris,  AD.  1320 ;  expounded  the  scriptures  there,  in 
the  Franciscan  convent,  and  died  AD.  1340.  His  great  work,  is  Postillae  perpe- 
tuae,  sive  brevia  Commentaria  in  universa  Biblia,  libris  Ixxxv.  which  he  com- 
menced AD.  1293,  and  completed  AD.  1330.  After  several  incorrect  editions,  in 
vi.  vol.  Fol.  it  was  publishea  at  Lyons  1590,  Douay  1617,  and  Antwerp  1634,  in 
the  Biblia  ^lodsata,  and  Paris  1660,  in  the  Biblia  maxima.  His  other  works  are 
Postillae  mmores,  seu  enarrationes  in  Epistolas,  et  Evang.  dominicalia  totius  an- 
ni;  Venice  1588,  8vo:  Tractatus  de  idoneo  ministrante  et  suscipiente  S.  altaris 
Sacramentum ;  Disputatio  contra  perfidiam  Judaeorum ;  Tractatus  contra  Ju«» 
daeum  quondam ;  and  Coutemplatio  de  vita  et  gestis  S.  Francisci.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures  far  exceeded  all  others  of  that  age,  and  contribnted  so 
much  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  bible,  that  some  have  attributed  the  re- 
formation, in  no  small  degree,  to  it :  it  was  said,  Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset,  LtUherus 
Don  saltasset :  L  e.  Lyra's  Lyre,  enabled  Luther  to  dance.     7V.J 

(96)  [Rayner  was  a  native  of  Pisa,  a  Dominican  monk,  and  an  eminent  theolo* 
fjian  and  jurist.  He  lived  in  the  former  part  of  this  century,  but  the  precise  time 
IS  not  ascertained.  His  Pantheologia,  or  Summa  universae  theologiae,  alphabet* 
ically  arranged,  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  though  greatly  interpolated  and  al- 
tered,    7V.J 

(97)  [Astesanus,  or  Astensis,  a  Franciscan  mook,  born  at  Asii,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  who  died  about  AD.  1330.  His  eight  Books,  entitled  Summa  de  caabus 
conscientiae,  were  printed  at  Venice,  1519.  Fol. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  the  following  Latin  writers  lived  in  this  cen- 
tury ;  according  to  Henry  Wharton,  continuation  of  Cave's  Historia  Litteraria. 

Andrew y  an  English,  Dominican  monk,  of  Newcastle,  and  doctor  of  theology, 
AD.  1301 .  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  first  Book  of  the  Sentences,  CPari» 
1514.  Fol.)  and  a  commentary  on  Boethius  de  consolatione  philosophiae. 

WilUam  ofI{angis,  a  French  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Denys,  Paris,  who  flour- 
ished AD .1301 .  He  wrote  a  chronology,  firom  the  creation  to  AD.1301 ,  which  othen 
continued  to  AD.  1368.  (DaeAsr^'^  spicileg.  Tom.  xi.  p.  405.>  Chronicle^of  the 
kinffs  of  France,  to  AD.  1301.  (in  Puhoeus  Scriptorea  Trancicos.)  and  history  of 
St.  Lewis,  king  of  France,  and  of  his  sons,  PhiUp  and  Bobert.  (also  in  Pithoeus  1.  c.) 

WiUiam  Mandagot,  a  French  cardinal,  whom  Bonifiicc  VlII,  employed  to  com- 
pile the  Liber  Sextas  Decretalium.  He  also  wrote  a  tract  on  the  election  of  new 
prelates ;  printed,  Cologne  1573.  8vo. 

Henry  Stero,  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  who  wrote,  about  AD.  1301,  Annals 
of  Germany,  from  AD.  1152,  to  1273,  (inter  Scriptor.  Germanicos,  and  in  H,  Ca^ 
nisius'  Lectionea  Antiq.  Tom.  i.)  also.  History  ofjRudolph  of  Hapsburg,  Adolnkms 
of  Nassau,  and  Albert  of  Austria,  firom  AD.  1266,  to  1300.  (extant  in  FrAtr'9 
Scriptores  German.) 

Dinus  MueeUanus,  an  Italian  jurist,  and  jprofessor  at  Bologna,  AD.  1301.  He 
wrote  several  comments,  and  tracts,  on  different  portions  and  subjects  of  the 
canon  law. 
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Jaeobui  d$  Benedictis,  an  Italian  Franciscan,  AD.  1901.  renowned  Am-  court- 
ing contempt  and  abuse,  as  the  means  of  sanctification.  He  composed  many  un- 
couth religious  poems,  in  Italian  ;  published,  Venice  1617.  4to. 

John  of  Friboure,  in  the  Brisgow,  a  Dominican,  and  bishop  of  Osanna  in  Han- 

giry.  distinguished  AD.  1302,  for  his  eloquence  in  preaching.  He  wrote  Summa 
raRdicaiorum,(Reutling.  1487,)  and  Summa  major,  seu  Confcssoriorum,  in  four 
Books,  (Lyons  1518,)  and  some  other  things. 

Ptolomy  of  Lucca,  disciple  of  TJtomas  Aquinas ^  a  Dominican,  confessor  to  the 
pope,  and  AD.  1318,  bishop  of  Torcello  in  the  Venetian  territory.  He  wrote 
Annals,  civil  and  eccles.  from  AD.  J 060,  to  1363,  and  a  Chronicle  of  the  Popes 
and  emperors  ;  (both  printed,  Lyons  1619,  and  the  Annals,  in  the  Bibliotn.  Pa- 
uum,  Tom.  xxv.)  His  Historia  Eccles.  in  xxiv.  books,  was  never  published. 

Eberardutf  a  German  Benedictine  monk,  and  archdeacon  of  Katisbon.  He 
wrote,  about  AD.  1305,  Annals  of  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Swabia, 
from  AD.  1273,  to  1305;  extant  in  CanisiuSy  Lect.  Antiquae,  Tom.  i. 

Clement  F,  pope  AD.  1305—1334,  author  of  the  Clementinae,  or  Liber  Septi- 
mus Decretalium,  and  of  numerous  epistles  and  bulls. 

Thomas  JoycBy  or  Jorsius^  DD.  a  Dominican  monk  of  London,  who  taught  the- 
ology al  Paris  and  London,  was  provincial  of  his  order,  confessor  to  the  king, 


Apocalypse ;  and  on  Boethius,  and  on  Aristotle's  logic ;  all  of  which  are  printed 
as  the  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  woik  on  xxvii.  Psalms;  and  explana- 
tions of  Ovid's  metamorphosis;  have  been  published.  Many  others  are  in  man- 
uscript. 

JVtlUam  of  Paris,  a  Dominican  monk,  crentcd  general  censor  of  the  faith  in 
France,  by  the  pope,  AD.  1305;  and  commissioner  to  try  the  cause  of  the  Tem- 
plars AD.  1308.  He  was  probably  the  author  of  the  Dialogues  on  the  eight  Sa- 
craments, published  as  the  work  of  fVilliam  of  Auvergne,  Paris  1587. 

Philip  of  Eichstadt,  DD.  a  native  of  Alsace,  abbot  of  a  Cistercian  monastery 
at  Paris,  sent  to  Rome  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  AD.  1305,  and  then  made  bish- 
op of  Eichstadt,  where  he  died  AD.  1322.  At  the  request  of  Antuij  queen  of 
Hungary,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  Walpergis ;  in  Canisius  Lect.  Antiquae, 
Tom.  iv. 

Siffrid,  a  presbyter  of  Meissen  in  Saxony,  AD.  1307.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle, 
from  tlie  creation  to  AD.  1307 ;  a  large  part  of  which  is  in  Pistorws,  Scriptom 
Germanici. 

Jfieolaus  TYivetj  an  English  Dominican  monk,  bom  in  Norfolk,  studied  at  Lon- 
don, Oxford,  and  Paris,  and  was  a  prior  of  his  oidcr  in  London,  where  be  died 
AD.  1396,  nearly  70  years  old.  He  wrote  Annals  of  England,  from  AD.  1135,  to 
1307,  (in  Dachery's  Snicilegium,  Tom.  viii.)  and  commentaries  on  Augustitu's 
Civitas  Dei ;  published,  Toulouse  1488,  and  Venice  1489. 

MaUtchiaSf  an  Irish  Franciscan  monk,  and  theologian  of  Oxford,  AD.  1310,  and 
chaplain  to  the  king.  He  wrote  de  veneno  peccatorum  mortalium  deque  reme- 
diis  ipsorum ;  published  Paris  1518. 

WtlUam  Duranty  nephew  to  Durandus  SpectdatoTf  bishop  of  Mende  in  France, 
by  whom  he  was  educated.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  jurist;  and 
was  made  canon,  archdeacon,  and  AD.  1296,  bishop  of  Mfende.  in  the  year 
1311,  he  wrote  his  famous  tract,  de  modo  celebrandi  general  is  concilii ;  ed.  Paris 
1635,  4to.  and  1671.  8vo.  He  expelled  the  Jews  from  his  diocess  in  1312;  and 
died  in  1328. 

Marinus  Samttits,  or  Somedo,  sumamed  TorselluSfaL  Venetian  patrician.  He 
first  constructed  a  church  organ,  called  in  Italian  TorstUos;  whence  his  surname. 
He  was  a  great  traveller ;  and  visited  Cyprus,  Armenia,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Palestine,  and  was  at  various  European  courts.  He  wrote  between  AD.  1306, 
and  1322,  Secreta  fidelium  crucis  super  terrae  sanctae  recuperatione  et  cooserva- 
tione,  in  three  parts  :  in  the  first,  he  proposes  means  for  subduing  the  Saracens ; 
in  the  tecondy  tne  manner  in  which  the  christian  crusaders  should  conduct;  and 
in  the  thirdy  the  way  to  preserve  Palestine  when  conquered,  and  also  sivee  the 
history  and  geography  of  tnat  country.  This  work,  with  22  epistles  of  MarvsMSy 
nearly  fills  the  second  volume  ofJac.  BongarsiuSy  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos.  Hanov. 
I6II.F0I.  *  ^ 

Alexander  de  St.  Elp^io  yD.D.  an  Italian,  and  Aujpistinian  monk,  general  of  his 
order,  from  1312,  to  1325,  when  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Ravenna.  He  wrote, 
by  order  of  the  pope,  a  tract  de  jurisdictione  Imperii  et  auctoritate  sum  mi  pontifi- 
cjs;  published,  Arimini,  1624. 
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VUalisB  Fumo,  «  Frencbmait,  a  Franciicao,  cardinal  AD.  1312 ;  died  at  Avig- 
non, AD  1327.  He  opposed  the  Spirituals,  and  wrote  mystical  expositions 
of  the  Proverbs,  the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse,  and  various  portiuDs  of  all  the 
bible. 

Hugo  FraUnsiSf  or  de  Prato  FloridOf  born  near  Florence,  a  Dominican  and  a 
celebrated  preacher.  He  died  AD.  1322;  and  left  sermons  for  the  Sundays,  and 
others  for  tlie  holy  days,  through  the  year;  also  a  Lent  sermon. 

Porchetus  Stdvatkus,  a  Carthusian  monk,  of  noble  Italian  birth,  supposed  to  have 
lived  about  AD.  1315.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  Jews,  borrowing  much  from 
Raymund  MartinVs  Pugio  Fidei ;  Paris  1520.  Fol. 

Vbertiniis  de  CassaliSf  an  Italian  Franciscan,  leader  of  the  Spiritual  from  AD, 
1312,  to  1317;  then  became  a  Benedictine  in  Brabant;  and  at  kist,  it  is  said,  a 
Carthusian.  In  the  year  1321,  he  gave  to  the  pope  his  famous  Responsio  circa 
quaestionem  de  paupertate  Christi  et  Apostolorum  ;  namely,  that,  to  say :  Christ 
possessed  any  property  in  the  common  and  worldly  manner,  was  heretical ;  imt 
not  so,  to  say  :  he  belo  possessions  in  the  usual,  spnritual  manner.  It  is  extant 
in  fVadding  s  Anuales  Minor.  Tom.  iii.  ad  ann.  1321,  and  still  better  in  Baluze, 
Miscellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  292, 307: 

John  of  Naples,  a  Dominican  divine,  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris,  and  a  zealous 
follower  of  Thomaa  A^naSy  AD.  1315.  His  Quaestiones  variae  philosophicae. 
ot  tfaeoloeicae,  were  printed  at  Naples,  1618.  Fol. 

John  XXII,  Pope  AD.  1316,  to  1334,  has  left  us  more  than  400  epistles  and 
bulls,  besides  his  Extravagantes,  which  are  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Canomci. 

Albert  of  Padua,  an  Augustinian  eremite,  teacher  of  theology,  and  preacher  at 
Paris,  where  he  died  AD.  1323.  He  has  left  many  sermons',  printed;  and  exten- 
sive MS.  commentaries  on  the  scriptures. 

Janus  of  Lausanne,  a  French  Dominican  monk,  theologian  of  Paris,  AD.  1317^ 
provincial  of  his  order  for  France,  and  bishop  of  Lausanne  :  a  voluminous  and 
diffuse  writer.  His  12  Books  of  Morals,  and  various  sermons,  have  been  printed. 
His  commentaries  on  the  scriptures  remain  in  MS. 

Bertrand  de  Turre,  a  Frencn  Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Salerno  1319,  a 
cardinal  1320,  general  of  his  order  bv  papal  appointment  in  1328 :  died  1334. 
Several  of  his  sermons  were  printed ;  but  others,  as  well  as  bis  commentaries  oa 
the  Sentences  of  Lombard,  slumber  in  MS. 

Thomas  Moms,  or  de  la  Moor,  an  English  knight,  of  the  household  of  king 
Edward  II,  under  whom  he  served  in  his  Scotch  wars.  He  flourished  about  AD. 
1390,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  from  AD.  1307,  to  1326. 
He  composed  in  French,  and  had  it  translated  into  Latin  by  Walter  Baker.  Itia 
printed  among  the  Scriptores  Anglicos,  Lond.  1574.  Fol. 

AlbertiTms  Mussatus,  an  Italian  historian  and  poet  of  Padua,  who  died  AD.  1320. 
He  wrote  de  Gestis  Henrici  VII,  Grermanor.  imperatoris,  Libri  xvi :  and  several 
poems;  printed,  Venice  1635.  Fol. 

John  Bassolis,  a  Scotch  Franciscan,  and  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus.  He  lectured 
on  the  Sentences,  at  Rheims  AD.  1313,  and  at  Mechlin  AD.  1322.  His  com- 
mentaries or  lectures  on  the  4  Books  of  Sentences,  and  some  miscellaneous  pieces, 
were  printed,  Paris  1517.  Fol. 

Bernard  Chtido,  a  French  Dominican  monk,  born  near  Limoges,  1261 ;  became 
a  monk  1280,  was  successively  prior  of  AIbi  1204,  of  Carcasonne  1297,  of  Cas* 
tres  1299,  and  of  Limoges  1303 ;  was  appointed  Inquisitor  against  the  Albigen- 
se8l305;  represented  his  order  at  the  papal  court  1312;  was  papal  legate  to 
Italy  1316;  bishop  of  Tuy  1323 ;  and  of  Lodeve  1324 ;  and  died,  1331.  He  wrote 
a  concise  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  Grandimontensians  and  some  others, 
(in  LaJbhi's  Bibfioth.  Nov.  MS.  Tom.  ii.)  Gesta  Comitum  Tholoeanorum,  (Tou- 
louse, 1623.  Fol.)  Lives  of  various  saints,  lives  of  popes,  &c.  never  printed. 
"^  'Peter  Bertrand,  9k  distinguished  French  jurist,  counsellor,  bishop,  and  cardinal, 
who  died  AD.  1349.  He  composed  a  tract,  de  jurisdictione  ecclesiastics;  (de- 
fending the  rights  of  the  Gallic  church,  against  Peter  de  Cuneriis  ;  ed.  Paris  1495. 
4Co.)  and  another,  de  origine  et  usu  jurisdictionum.  Both  aie  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr. 
Tom.  XX vi. 

Peter  de  Duiherg,  a  priest  and  a  Teutonic  knight.  He  composed,  AD.  1^, 
his  Chronicon  Pruasiae ;  or  History  of  the  Teutonic  order,  from  its  foundation 
AD.  1190,  to  1326  :  continued  by  another  band  to  AD.  1435 :  edited  with  notes 
and  dissertations,  by  Christoph.  Hartnoch,  Jena  1679.  4to. 

Gerhard  Odonis,  a  French  Franciscan,  general  of  his  order  in  1329 :  died  in 
1349.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  Aristot^'s  Ethics;  and  the  Ofiiciam  de  Stig- 
matibus  S.  Francisci;  still  used  by  that  fraternity. 
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John  Canon,  or  CanoniatSy  an  £nglish  Frandacan  theologian,  who  atwliod  at 
Oxford  and  Paris,  under  Ocotus,  and  lectured  at  Oxford  till  his  death.  He  floor* 
isbed  AD.  123S> ;  and  wnite  commeDtarie*  on  the  Sentences ;  Lecturas  Msi|p«- 
trales;  duacstiones  dinputatas ;  and  on  ^ri5to</e*<  8  Books  of  physics ;  allpiiniad, 
Venice  1492,  ond  151G. 

Punts  Patudanvs,  a  French  Dominican  theologiaUf  and  preacher:  became  a 
licentiate  at  Parin,  1314,  was  made  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  about  AD.  13M, 
and  died  in  1342.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  4  Books  of  Sentences;  of 
which,  those  on  the  3d  and  4th  Books  were  printed  at  Paris,  1530.  2  vol.  F<»l. 
also  sermons ;  a  treatise  on  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  another,  on  the  right  of  tbe 
Franciscans  to  hold  property ;  besides  severai  works  never  published. 

Guido  de  PervinianOj  D.  D.  a  Spanish  Caimelite,  studied  at  Paris,  became  ge- 
neral of  his  order  131d,  bishop  or  Majorca  1321,  and  afterwards  of  PerpigoMi. 
He  wrote,  Summa  de  haeresibus  omnibus  et  earum  coofutationibus ;  (ed.  Paffta 
1528.  Fol.  and  Cologne  \GSl.)  a  Harmony  and  Commentary  on  the  fourGoepels; 
(tid.  Cologne  1631  ;)  besides  a  Commentary  on  tbe  Decretum  of  Gratian;  yet  in 

ikdamug  Goddamus,  or  Waddkeamf  D.  D.  an  English  Franciscan,  of  NorwioJi, 
professor  at  Oxford  :  died  1358.  His  commentary  on  the  Sentences  was  pobliah- 
ed,  Paris,  AD.  1512. 

Walter  Hemmingford,  an  English  regular  Augustinian  canon  of  Gisbom,  near 
Clives  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died  AD.  1358.  He  wrote  History  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  England,  from  AD.  1066  to  1313:  ed.  among  the  Hiatoriae  An- 
glicae  Scriptores  qum<me.  Oxon.  1687.  Fol. 

Liidolpkus  Sdxoj  of  Saxon  origin,  a  Dominican,  and  then  a  Carthusian  ;  a  picas 
man,  and  good  writer  ;  flourished  AD.  1340.  His  life  of  Christ,  has  been  oAes 
printed  *,  e.g.  Paris  1589  :  and  also  his  commentaiy  on  the  Psalms  of  David ;  ia 
which  he  foTiows  the  spiritual  sense  ;  ed.  Lyons  1540. 

Monaldus,  a  Dalmatian,  of  Justinianople,  a  Franciscan,  and  abp.  of  Beoevento; 
died  about  AD.  1332.  His  Summa  casuum  conscientiae,  called  Anrea,  and  Mo- 
naldina,  was  published,  Lyons  1516.  8vo. 

BarthcloTMWf  of  St.  Concordia,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Pisa,  died  1347.  His 
Summa  casuum  conscientiae,  (written  in  1318,)  and  his  sermones  Q^iadrigeaa- 
males,  were  both  printed,  Lvons  1519.  8vo. 

J%omas  Wallets f  a  Welcbman,  Dominican,  and  theologian  of  Oxford ;  often 
confounded  with  Thomas  Jorghts,  an  Englishman,  and  cardinal,  who  died  in 
1311.  He  maintained  before  the  papal  court  at  Avisnon,  AD.  1333,  that  de- 
ceased saints  are  admitted  to  the  immediate  vision  of  God  ;  and  accused  Jokm 
XXII,  of  heresy,  on  this  subject.  His  Articuli  baereticales,  and  Libelloa  de 
theoria  praedicandi,  have  been  published. 

Richard  Burimsis,  born  at  St.  Edmundsburv,  Suffolk,  educated  at  Oxford,  to* 
tor  to  Edward  HI,  bisbop  of  Durham  AD.  1333,  chancellor  of  Encland  1334 ; 
lord  treasurer  1336 ;  died  1345,  aged  59.  He  founded  a  library  at  Oxford;  and 
wrote  AD.  1344,  Philobiblion,  sen  Liber  de  amore  librorum,  et  bibliotheearum  in- 
■titntione;  freauently  printed;  e.  g.  Oxon.  1599.  4to. 

Benedict  XIl,  Pope  AD.  1334—1342,  has  left  us  many  epistles  and  bulls. 

Simon  Fidatus  ds  Cassia,  an  Italian  Augustinian  monk,  abbotat  Florence,  AD. 
1335,  till  his  death  in  1348.  Distinguished  for  sanctity,  and  as  a  preacher;  be 
wrote  Enarrationum  Evangelicae  veritatis  Libri  xv.  seu  de  Grestis  Domini  Salva- 
toris ;  ed.  Cologne  1540.  Fol.  a  tract,  de  B.  Virgine ;  another,  de  speculo  crnds ; 
and  seveml  epistles.  

GuHdmus  de  de  Baldensel,  a  knight  of  Jeiusalom,  composed  AD.  1337,  his 
Hodo^Hfrieon,  or  Journal  of  his  travels  in  the  holy  land ;  published  by  Camitnis, 
Lectiones  Antiq.  Tom.  v.  P.  ii.  p.  96. 

Amaldus  Cescom^iSfBbp.  of  Tarragona,  AD.  1337;  wrote  Epistolae  duaede 
Saracenis  ab  Hispania  pellendis ;  extant  in  Balvze,  Misccll.  Tom.  it. 

Richard  Hampolvs,  D.D.  an  Augustinian  eremite  of  Yorkshire,  who  died  AD. 
1349.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  Repentance ;  and  brief  expositions  of  the  Psalter ; 
the  canticles  of  the  O.  T.  included  in  the  public  offices ;  on  the  20th  Psalm ;  oo 
the  Lord's  prayer ;  the  Apostles*  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds ;  some  parts  of  So- 
lomon's Songs:  the  Lamentations;  some  chapters  of  Job,  &c.  which  are  in  tbe 
Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxvi. 

Robert  Holkat,  of  Northampton,  a  Dominican,  and  profossor  of  theolo^  at  Ox- 
ford ;  died,  AD.  1359.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Sentences,  (cd.  Lyons 
1497.  fol.  1510.  4to.)    Moralitates  palchrae  historiaram,  (ed.  Paris  1510.  8vo.)-* 
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^SLeetttPMon  thebookoftfae  Wiadom  of  Solomon  («d.  V«oioe  1609,  1686.  fel.) 
l^eotures  on  Um  Canticles  and  vii.  chapters  of  Ecciesiastes  (ed.  Venice  1509:)  Com- 
mentanes  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs  (ed.  Paris  1515:)  a  tract  on  the  imputability 
of  sin :  and  conferences  on  the  Sentences,  &c.  (ed.  Lyons  1497.  fol.  1518.)  So* 
▼oral  other  of  bis  works,  are  still  in  MS. 

Pkil^da  monte  Caierio,  a  Franciscan,  first  at  Toulouse  and  then  at  Padua; 
flottrished  AD.  1340.  His  Conciones  Dominicales  totius  anni,  (abridged,)  and 
Quadnseasiuiale,  CoooioDes  de  eucharistia,  and  Sermonea  de  Sanctis,  were  pub- 
lished, Lyons  1515.  '^ 

Hemde  Urtmaria,  or  de  Trimaria,  a  German  Augustinian  eremite,  and  doc- 
tor of  theology  at  Paris:  aourished  AD.  1340;  and  was  distinguished  for  hie 
P^^&i  j"t  •  "berality.  He  wrote  additions  to  the  Books  of  Sentences;  on  a 
fourfold  Instinct;  and  several  sermons:  published, Cologne  1513,  Paris  1514. 

Utpolduf  Babenba-gntSf  a  noble  German,  ajurist,  prolMor  of  ciWI  and  canon 
aw,  and  bishop  of  Bamberg  AD.  1340.  His  Tracts,  de  zelo  retemm  regum  Gal- 
«  .*^™"!^'?**®  pnncipum,  and  de  juribus  regni  et  imperii,  were  published, 
Pansl540,Colognel564,8vo.dfcc.  often.  i-    »  i*  f 

MvaruaPeiagius,  or  Pelt^ius  Mvarua,  a  Spanish  Franciscan,  who  studied  at 
Bol^na,  Pisa,  and  Paris  AD.  1304:  was  papal  penitentiary  in  1832,  and  after 
y™  "v  « '*°®P  if  ''ortu^al.  He  wrote  de  planctu  ecclesiae  Libri  ii.  (ed.  Venioo 
15W :)  Snmma  Theologiae,  (ed.  Ulm  J474 :)  and  other  works,  never  printed. 

^rtM4fnuw  of  Urbino,  an  Italian  Augnstinian  eremite,  and  bishop  of  Urbino ; 
died  AD.  1350.  He  collected  flowers  of  Augiutme  and  of  Ambrose^  which  he 
published,  each  under  the  title  of  MUUloquium,  Both  were  printed  at  Lyons; 
the  former  in  1555,  and  the  latter  in  1556.  ' 

.'f?*f  ^tfiwsmw*,  a  canon,  and  teacher  at  Liege,  AD.  1348.  He  continued  wtfs- 
gidxus  history  of  the  bishops  of  Liege,  from  AD.  1347,  to  1348. 
.  ,  ^  ?*^?'  *  **°®"  ^^  **"®  church  of  Utrecht.  AD.  1350.  He  wrote  a  chron- 
'SJS.?/'"®,  church  and  bishops  of  Utrecht,  and  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  from  Si. 
WiUtbrord,  to  AD.  1346 ;  which  was  Continued  by  WiUiam  Htdam,  dean  of  Har- 
laem.  to  AD.  1524:  both  printed,  Utrecht  1643.  Fol. 

Aihtricusdt  Rotate,  an  Italian  doctor  of  canon  law,  AD.  1350.  He  wrote  Die* 
Uonerium  Juris  civilis  et  canonici,  ed.  Venice  1573,  1601.  commentaries  on  the 
Liber  sextus  Decretalium ;  de  Testibus ;  and  other  Tracts. 

Roger  of  Conway,  or  Connomus,  D.  D.  an  English  Franciscan,  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  provincial  of  his  order  for  England.  In  the  dispute  between  the  men- 
dicants and  the  regular  clergy,  respecting  the  right  to  hear  confessions,  AD.  1350, 
Roger  appeared  in  behalf  of  bis  order,  in  a  work  de  Confessionibus  per  Regulares 
audiendis;  published  by  Goldast,  Monarch.  Tom.  ii. 

Pttrus  de  CoLumbamo,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia;  sent  by  the  pope  to  anoint 
and  crown  the  emperor  Charles  IV,  at  Rome  :  of  which  mission,  he  wrote  the 
history,  entitled  Hisloria  itineris  Romani;  in  LaJbbi's  Biblioth.  Nov.  MSS.Tom. 
i.  p.  354. 
^/A«o^ii«  Eymeriau,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  Inquisitor  general  for  Arragod, 
135b ;  chaplain,  and  supreme  judge  at  Avignon,  in  1371 :  died  in  1399.  His  Di- 
rectanum  InrndtUorum,  in  tiiree  parts,  with  the  notes  of  FVancis  Pegna,  waa 
published,   Venice  1595,  Fol.  Rome.  1578.  and  1587. 

Ranulph  Higden,  or  Hikeden,  or  of  Chester,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of 
Chester,  who  died  AD.  1363,  having  been  a  monk  64  years.  He  compiled  a  uni- 
versal history,  from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1357,  entitled  Polyckronicon,  in  eight 
parts  or  books.  His  history,  John  de  Trevisa  translated  into  English,  AD.  1367 : 
and  that  Uanslation,  with  some  amendment  of  the  style,  was  pnnted  by  William 
Cazton,Lond.  1482^  Fol.  j    y         r  j 

Mphonsus  Vargas,  a  Spanish  Augustinian  eremite,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  bp.  of  Ba- 
dajos  and  abp.  of  Seville,  where  he  died  AD.  1359.  His  commentary  on  the  Jir«« 
Book  of  the  Sentences,  was  printed,  Venice  1490;  and  his  Cluaestiones  in  Ari** 
totehs  libros  tres  dc  Anima,  Venice  1566. 

Thojwu  Slubbs,  or  Stobaeus,  D.  D.  an  English  Dominican  monk  of  York,  who 
flourished  AD.  1360,  and  died  after  1373.  He  wrote,  the  lives,  or  a  chronicle  of 
the  archbishops  of  York,  from  St.  PauUnus,  the  first  archbishop,  to  the  year 
1373 :  published  among  ^he  Seriptores  x.  Angliae,  Lond.  1652.  Fol. 

John  Calderinus,  a  famous  canonist  of  Bo^gna,  AD.  1360,  who  wrote  several 
works  on  canon  law,  published  in  the  16th  century. 

Peter  Berchorius,  abenedictine  monk,  born  atPoictiers,  and  abbot  la  Paiit, 
where  he  died  AD.  1362.  He  wrote  Dietionarium,  sen  Repertorium  morale  bibli- 
eoin;  (containing  numerous  biblical  words  and  phrases,  alphabetically  arraagad 
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and«splaiiMd,fi>rtheat6of  praetical  r«lifioii;)  Ractoriom  moraie  ntrnMqiie  T«s> 
tBBMntt,  Libris  ziv.  (eoDtainiDg  tropological  and  allegorical  ezpcwitioiM  of  nearly 
the  whoU  bible ;)  and  Indue loriuoi  morale.  The  three  works  have  been  lr»- 
qoaotlj  printed ,  e.  c.  Cologne  1690.  iii.  vol.  Fol. 

Bartkoiomew  dt  GUmeillay  an  English  Franciscan,  who  studied  at  Oxford,  Fn* 
ria,  and  Rome;  floarished  AD.  ]3(i0  ;  and  wrote  Opus  de  proprietatibus  renim, 
■ea  Allegoriarnm  ac  Tropologiarum  in  utrumque  1  estamentum  ;  (on  the  figo- 
ralive  language  of  the  bible  \)  published  with  some  other  pieces,  frequently  ;  e.  g- 
IVuris  1574.  4to. 

MuUsms  Orumius,  or  Orem,  the  conrphaens  of  the  Parisian  doctors  in  fain 
timea;  tutor  to  the  dauphin;  rector  of  the  Gymnasium  of  Navarre;  dean  of 
B^uen  in  1961 ;  and  bishop  of  Lisieuz  in  1377.  He  died  about  AD.  1384.  !■ 
the  year  1363,  be  preached  a  sermon  before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  which  he 
boldly  attacked  their  vic«s,  (ed.  by  lUyricuSj  Catalogue  Tesiium  veritatis,  p.  512.) 
He  wrote  de  mutatione  monetae  liber ;  de  sphaera ;  and  translated  the  Scrip* 
turea  into  French,  and  also  ArittoUes  £ihic8,  some  works  of  CicerOf  and  some  of 
Petrarch, 

Hamricus,  a  German  monk  of  Rebdoif,  about  AD.  1362,  wrote  Annate  of  Ger- 
many, ftom  AD  1295,  to  1363 ;  published  by  JUiurq.  Freher^  Historic!  Germaniae, 
Francf  1600.  Tom.  i. 

SaiiU  BrigiUa,  a  Swedish  lady,  who  bad  visions  from  her  childhood.  She 
persoaded  her  husband  to  become  a  monk ;  while  she  became  a  nun,  in  Spain  ; 
eMtbliahed  the  new  order  of  8t.  Savior.  Site  had  many  visions  and  revelations. 
These  led  her  to  Rome,  to  Palestine,  Sicily,  fyc.  She  died  AD.  1373,  and  wan 
eanonixed  AD.  1391.  She  wrote  Revelatiooum  Libri  viii.  a  Rule  for  her  order, 
dietatad  by  CknBt  himself;  several  discourses  and  orations;  bendes  additional 
rtvelations :  all  printed^  frequently ;  e.  g.  Cologne  1626.  ii.  vol.  Fol. 

9t.  Catkerinaf  an  Italian  lady,  who  early  became  a  Dominican  nun,  was  fiinted 
§at  her  visions  and  revelations,  by  which  she  guided  even  popes  and  caidinala, 
whom  she  addressed  with  freedom.  She  died  AD.  1380,  aged  33,  and  waa  can- 
onized AD.  1461.  She  wrote  Dialogues  on  providence,  (ed.  Venice  161 1. 8vo.) 
364  epistles,  (printed  in  Italian,  Venice  1606.  Fol.  and  in  French,  Paris  1644. 
4to.)  several  orations,  translated  into  Latin,  published,  Ingotet.  1583 ;  and  Divine 
I)octrina  data  per  personam  aeterni  Patris  intellectui  loouentis,  translated  into  La- 
tin, by  Rewmmd  de  Vmeis,  and  published,  Cologne  15o3.  Fol. 

Philip  Wbatus,  a  Spanish  Carmelite  monk,  who  flourished  AD.  1368,  was  un- 
ytncial  of  his  order  for  Catalonia,  and  died  AD.  1391.  He  wrote  Speculum  Car- 
flMlitamm,  in  ten  Books;  in  which  he  descnbea  the  eatablishment,  program, 
privileges,  and  history  of  bis  order :  printed  Antw.  1680.  Fol.  He  also  wrote 
sermons,  and  epistles. 

Philip  de  Leiais,  a  Dutch  jurist,  counsellor  to  the  count  of  Holland,  vicar  to  the 
biabop  of  Utrecht;  died  1386 ;  wrote  Traclatum  de  retpnblicae  cura  et  aorta  piin- 
cipantiam  ;  printed,  Leyden  1516.  Fol. 

Qtrhard  Mofrmtt,  or  Groot,  in  his  native  tenguage,  born  at  Daventer,  stodied 
theology  at  Pana.  waa  a  canon  of  Utrecht  and  Aix  lachapeile  ;  became  a  regular 
canon,  and  established  several  honses  of  that  order.  He  died  AD.  1370,  aged 
44.  His  three  tracts,  Protestatio  de  veridica  praedicatione;  Conclusa  et  propoai- 
ta ;  and  de  Studio  sacror.  Ubrorum ;  are  usually  published  with  the  works  of 
Thomae  a  Kempis, 

PkUaikeua  JiehiUanutf  a  fictitious  name,  assumed  b^  some  pious  counsellor  of 
Ckarles  V,  king  of  France,  AD.  1370 ;  who  wrote  agamstthe  ambition  and  tyran* 
ny  of  the  pope,  a  work  entitled  Somnium  viridarii,  or  Libri  ii.  de  potestate  regie 
et  sacerdotali ;  in  form  of  a  dialogue  belween  a  clergyman  and  a  soldier  :  print- 
ed  in  GcldaehiSf  Monarchia,  Tom.  i.  p.  58. 

QaUui,  a  German  Cistercian,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Prague,  AD.  1370. 
He  wrote  a  prolix  work  for  the  edification  of  his  monks,  entitled  Malogranatum, 
in  three  Books:  printed  3481,  4to.  and  1487.  Fol. 

Bartkoiomew  AUnektOf  a  native  of  Pisa,  and  a  Franciaean  monk,  who  floorisbed 
AD.  1372,  and  died  very  aged,  AD.  1401.  His  book  entitled  The  confbnnities 
of  St.  Franeie  with  the  fife  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  presented  to  the  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  Franciscans  at  Assissi,  AD.  1399,  and  approved  1>t  n 
unaniffions  vote ;  and  the  author  was  rewarded  with  the  entire  wardrobe  or  St. 
Francis.  The  work  was  printed^  at  Bologna  1590.  Fol.  He  alao  wrote  the  coa- 
fbrmitiea  of  the  blaased  virgin  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  her  lifb  and  praises, 
in  six  Books;  printed,  Venice  1696.  Fol.  likewise  Sermones  QnadrigeasiHlalea ; 
"*  '  -  1488.  4to. 
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Bamm^enturm  BadtmrhiMf  an  Italian  of  Piadua,  who  studied  at  Pkrtt,  baeana  an 
Augufliiniaa  eremite,  general  of  hia  order  in  1377,  a  caidtnal  in  1378,  waa  oftm  a 
inpal  legate,  and  was  murdered  at  Rome,  AD.  1386,  or  aomewliat  later.  He 
wrote  Speeulum  beatae  Mariae;  printed,  Au£8bnrgl476.  iv.Tolumea;  alaoeom* 
mentaries  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences;  Meditations  on  the  life  of  Christ,  Ac. 

Maitkew^  called  FlorUegus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Westminster.  AD.  1377, 
who  wrote  Historiarum  Florc<<; ;  or  Anpals,  fW>m  the  creation  to  AD.  1307,  io 
two  Hooka,  taken  mucli  from  Matthew  Paris;  printed,  Lond.  1567.  Fol. 

n^lhertus  de  Argeiama^  or  of  Strasburg,  where  he  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and 
perhaos  a  presbyter,  and  the  bishop's  legate  to  the  pope.  He  wrote  a  Chronicle 
from  AD.  1270,  to  1378,  published  (imperfect  at  Basil,)  entire,  bj  CVjCisnu,  amoBf 
the  Seriptorea  Germanici,  Francf.  1585,  and  1670.  Tom.  ii.  p.  ^.^«lao  the  lift  of 
BtrthM,  bishop  of  9trasbarff ,  from  AD.  1318,  to  1363;  printed  with  his  Chfoniek. 

WiUiam  Thorn,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  of  Canterbury,  AD.  1380.  Ha 
wrote  a  Chronirlo  of  the  abbots  of  Canterbury,  from  St  Anguatine  to  AD. 
1397:  printed  with  the  Scriptores  x.  Hiatoriae  Anglicanae,  Lond.  1^.  Fol. 

MichMl  /InarianwM,  a  Carmelite  of  Bologna,  who  studied  at  Ptiris,  waa  geaend 
of  his  order,  frum  AD.  1381,  to  1386,  and  died  at  Bologna  AD.  1416.  He  wrote 
a  tolarable  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  in  five  Books ;  often  printed  ;  e.  g.  Lyont 
1673.  also  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  and  some  other  works. 

JRuymund  Jordan^  a  regular  Augustinian  canon,  in  the  diocess  of  Bourges,  who 
concealed  himself  under  the  name  of  IdioteM.  He  flourished  AD.  1381,  and  wrola 
aeven  Books  of  contemplations,  (devotional,)  and  several  aacetic  tracts ;  publishady 
Paris  1654.  4to. 

John  TambaeuSy  a  German  Dominican  monk,  and  abbot  of  Strasburg,  and  then 
rector  of  the  school  at  Prague,  master  of  the  palace  to  the  pope  AD.  1386,  died  at 
the  age  of  80,  the  year  unknown.  He  wrote  Speculum  patientiae,  or  de  oonaola- 
tione  theologiae  Libri  xv.  printed,  Paris  1493,  &c.  often. 

Marsilivs  ab  Ingen,  doctor  at  Paris,  a  canon  at  Cologne,  and  founder  and  fiiat 
rector  of  the  gymnasium  of  Heidelburg;  flourished  AD.  1384,  and  died  in  1394. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  printed  at  Strasburg,  AD.  150]. 

John  de  BurgOf  D.  D.  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  flourished  AD. 
1385.  He  wrote  Pupilla  Oculi,  a  book  of  instructions  for  clergymen  in  their  fiiiK" 
tions  :  printed,  Paris  1510,  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly. 

Peter  HerentaliuMf  orde  HerentaliSf  a  canon,  and  prior  of  a  PraemonatrateneiaB 
convent  in  Brabant ;  flourished  AD.  1390.  He  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  Psalaia, 
printed,  Rouen  1504.  4to.  and  elsewhere,  repeatedly :  also  a  prolix  coanmentary 
on  the  4  Gospels,  never  printed. 

Badidpkus  de  RiiWy  of  Breda  in  Brabant,  dean  of  Tungres,  flourished  AD.  1390, 
and  died  at  Rome  AD.  1401.  He  wrote  de  Canonum  observantia  pro|>oaitiooea 
xxiii.  (in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxvi.)  and  Historia  de  rebus  gestis  trium  poD- 
tiflcum  Leodiensium,  (ftom  AD.  J347,  to  1386,)  in  J.  ChapeavtUe'a  Renim  Lao* 
diens.  Historia,  Leige  1616.  4to.  Tom.iii. 

Gerard  of  Zuipheny  a  regular  clerk  of  St.  Jerome,  and  distinguished  for  hta 
piety ;  died  AD.  1398,  aged  31,  leaving  two  ascetic  tracts,  de  Reformatione  into- 
rion,  and  de  Spiritualibus  ascensionibus :  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xzyi. 

WUliam  Wodford,  or  Wi/fordf  an  English  Franciscan,  appointed  by  the  oooocil 
of  I^ondon  AD.  1396,  to  answer  WickUffe's  Trialogus ;  which  he  did  in  his  Liber  ad 
Thomam  Archiep.  Cantuariensem  ad  versus  articulos  zviii.  ex  Wicklefi  Trialogo 
excerptos;  extant  in  the  Fasciculus  rerum  expetendarum,  Cologne  1535,  Fol.  p. 
96.    Several  other  tracts  of  his,  exist  in  MS. 

John  BronUard,  of  Hertfordshire,  an  English  Dominican,  theologian,  and  jariat ; 
a  doctor  at  Oxford,  and  professor  of  theology  at  Cambridge.  He  strenuously  op- 
posed WiekUffe,  in  the  council  of  London  AD.  1382,  flourished  AD.  1390,  and 
died  after  AD.  1419.  His  Summa  Praedicatorum,  in  two  parts,  treats  of  nearly 
evenr  subject  in  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  ainhabetic  order;  printed,  Venioa 
1566, 4to.    Several  other  worka  of  his  exist  in  MS. 

Henry  Knighton,  an  English  canon  regular  of  Leicester,  who  flourished  AD. 
1395.  His  Chronicon  de  eventibus  Anzliae  Lihris  v,  from  AD.  950,  to  1395,  (tbo 
•econd,  third,  and  fourth  books,  from  AD.  1066,  to  1377,  are  copied  from  Ramdnk 


fire  Booka  of  the  Decretels,  (ed.  Venice  1578,  vii.  vol.  Fol.)  and  aevanl  other 
worka  an  canon  and  civil  law. 
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NUUma  if  GoHuim,  x^  Hertfordihire,  vtudied  at  MwUm  college^  Oxlbidy  be- 
eame  aDominicaii,  went  to  Paris,  was  emioent  for  both  learniof  and  piety,  and 
was  provincial  of  his  order  for  Fraoce.  He  probably  lived,  about  AD.  1400.  H« 
wrote  eorameotaries  od  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testameot ;  and  aermooa  lor 
the  whole  year :  alJ  printed  by  Jifim  Keerberg^  Antw.  1617,  1630,  in  two  toI. 
Fol. 

Jaeobus  Mtufni,  a  Spanish  Aucastinian  eremite  of  Toledo,  distinguisbed  for  bis 
knowledge  or  the  scnptures  and  of  the  ancient  theologians,  confessor  to  CkmHsM 
VII,kinff  of  France,  and  refused  the  archbishopric  of  ^nirdeanx.  He  floorisbed 
•bont  AD.  1400.  His  Sopbologium,  sen  Opus  de  sermone  et  inqnisitione  diviuBO 
sapientiae,  in  ten  Books,  was  printed.  Lyons  1495.  8vo. 

FrancUeus  Ximeiut^  of  Catalonia,  bisnop  of  Perpignan,  and  titular  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  AD.  1400.  He  wrote  several  works  or  mystio  divinity,  which  were 
published. 

FrandseuM  Zabardlaj  an  Italian  of  Padua,  LL.D.  a  man  of  great  respectabilitr. 
He  rejected  two  bishoprics,  and  one  rich  abbacy ;  but  was  made  cardinal  AD. 
1411;  and  presided  through  the  council  of  Constance,  and  died  at  its  close  AD. 
1417.  He  wrote  comments  on  the  Decretals,  and  several  other  works  on  canon 
law ;  and  a  tract  de  Schismatibus  authoritate  Imperatoris  tollendis ;  which  tha 
Index  ezpurgatorius  prohibits  being  read,  till  it  is  expurgated.     TV.] 
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CHAPTER  MI. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Corruption  of  religion. — §  3.  Exegetical  theology. — §  3.  Dogmatic  theol- 
ogy.— §  4.  Opposers  of  the  scholastics.  Biblical  theologians. — §  5.  Contest 
among  the  scholastics.  Scotists  andTbomists — .§  6.  The  Mystics. — §7.  Mo- 
ral or  practical  writers. — §  8.  Polemic  writers. — §  9.  Controversies  between  the 
Greeks  and  Latins. — §  10.  Contest  of  the  university  of  Paris,  with  the  Domin- 
icans.   Montesonas. 

^  ] .  All  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
these  times,  must  acknowledge  the  corrupt  state  of  religion,  both 
as  taught  in  the  schools,  and  as  presented  to  the  people  to  regu- 
late their  lives  and  actions.  Almost  no  part  of  the  christian  doc- 
trine, retained  its  native  form  and  comeliness.  And  hence  the 
Waldensesj  and  all  those  who  desired  a  reformation  in  religion, 
and  who  separated  from  the  Roman  pontiff,  though  no  where  safe 
from  the  fury  of  the  Inquisitors  and  the  monks,  yet  could  be  sup- 
pressed by  no  means  whatever.  Majiy  of  these  people,  after  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  an  immense  number  of  their  brethren 
at  the  stake,  and  by  other  forms  of  execution,  fled  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  into  Bohemia,  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries ;  and  afterwards  became  amalgamated  with  the  Hussites  and 
other  dissentients  from  the  Romish  community. 

^  2.  At  the  head  of  the  expositors  of  the  bible,  stands  Atco/aiM 
De  Lyra ;  who  explained  the  books  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New,  far  better  than  was  usual  in  that  age  ;  yet  he  succeeded 
better  on  the  Old  Testament  than  on  the  New,  because  he  was 
familiar  with  Hebrew,  but  not  with  Greek. (IJ  The  others  who 
undertook  this  office,  were  servile  imitators  ot  their  predecessors. 
For  they  either  collected  flowers  from  the  ancient  doctors,  orne- 

! Meeting  the  literal  import  of  the  scriptures,  drew  from  them  by 
orced  interpretations  occult  spiritual  mesTnings.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  become  acquainted  with  this  exegetical  art,  may  consuh 
the  Moral  Mirror  of  the  whole  scriptures,  by  Vitalis  a  FurnOj  or 
the  Psalter  spiritualized,  by  Ludotphus  Saxo.  The  philosophic 
divines,  who  commented  on  the  scriptures,  often  proposed,  and  sci- 
entifically resolved,  questions  of  the  most  profound  erudition,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  that  age. 

^  3.  In  explaining  and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
most  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins  followed  the  principles  of  the  Peri- 
patetic philosophy.  And  the  Greeks,  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Latins,  seem  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  modes 

(1)  Rich.  Simon,  Histoire  des  principaux  Commentateurs  da  N.  T.  p.  477.  and 
Critioue  de  la  Bibliotheque  des  Auteurs  flccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p.  359. 
Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  v.  p.  264  &c. 
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of  teaching,  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  Latins.  The  Greeks 
now  read  Thomas  Aquinas^  and  other  distinguished  scholastics, 
in  their  own  language  'y(2)Demetriu8  Cydoniusy  and  others,  having 
in  this  age  translated  them  from  Latin  into  Greek.  The  Latins 
who  adopted  this  mode  of  theologizing,  were  immensely  numerous ; 
the  most  distinguished  of  them  for  acumen,  were  John  Scoiuty 
Durand  a  St.  Porqain^  William  Occanij  and  a  few  others.  Here 
and  there  an  individual,  also,  applied  the  light  of  scripture  and  of 
tradition^  to  the  explanation  of  divine  truth ;  but  these  were  over- 
powered, and  nearly  silenced,  by  the  immense  throng  of  the  dialec- 
ticians. 

^  4.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  pious  and  good  men,  not  ooly 
among  the  mystics,  but  others  likewise,  who  censured  this  bold 
manner  of  philosophising  on  religious  subjects ;  and  who  endeav- 
ored to  draw  the  attention  of  students  in  theology,  to  the  holy 
scriptures,  and  to  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers.  Hence  there 
were  fierce  disputes,  every  where,  but  especially  in  the  more  dis- 
tinguished universities,  as  those  of  Paris  and  Oxford,  between  the 
biblical  theologians  and  the  philosophical.  The  biblical  party, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  sometimes  gained  the  victory. 
For  the  philosophical  divines,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  were 
mendicant  monks,  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  by  philosophi- 
zing indiscreetly,  not  unfrequently  so  distorted  and  misrepresented 
the  principal  doctrines  of  revealed  religion,  as  to  subvert  them, 
and  to  advance  opinions  manifestly  impious  and  absurd.  The 
consequence  was,  that  some^  had  to  abjure  their  errors ;  others 
sought  their  safety  by  flight ;  the  books  of  some  were  publicly 
burnt;  others  were  thrown  into  prison. (3)  But  as  soon  as  the 
storm  subsided,  most  of  them  returned  to  their  former  views,  and 
oppressed  their  adversaries  by  various  arts,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  influence,  their  profits,  and  their  number  of  pupils. 
^  §  5.  Moreover  the  scholastic  doctors,  or  the  philosophical  di- 
vines, had  great  controversies  among  themselves,  on  various  sub- 
jects. For  these  contests,  abundant  matter  was  supplied  by  that 
very  acute  man,  of  the  Franciscan  order,  John  Duns  Scotus^  an 
Englishman,  who  being  envious  of  the  Dominicans,  attacked  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas^  and  maintained  that  they  were 
untrue.  The  Dominicans  united  to  defend  the  brother  of  their 
order,  who  was  the  oracle  of  the  schools  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Franciscans  gathered  around  Scotus^  as  a  doctor  thatdescend- 

(2)  Rirh.  Simon^  Creance  de  TEglise  Orientale  ear  la  TransubsUDtiatioo,  p.  166. 

(3)  See  Dcmlay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  in  manv  paseagea.  In  the 
year  1340,  varioua  opinions  of  the  scholastic  tribe,  respecting'the  Trinity  and  oth- 
er sjibjects,  were  condemned  :  p.  266.  AD.  1:347,  M.  Jo.  de  Meraaia  and  Ate. 
d«  Ultncuria  had  to  abjure  their  opinions,  p.  298,  30«.— AD.  1348,  one  Simmi 
was  convicted  of  very  great  errors,  p.  328.— AD.  1354,  Guido,  an  Augnstiiiuui, 
shared  the  same  fate,  p.  329;  and  likewise  AD.  13^,  one  Lewis,  p.  374.  and  Jo. 
de  Colore,  p.  377;  and  AD.  1366,  Dionys.  SmUleekiU,  p.  38.— The  same  aeeoes 
took  place  at  Oxiord.    See  JhU.  fVood'o  Antiq.  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  153, 183  Ac 
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ed  from  heaven.  Thus  the  two  most  powerful  orders,  the  Domi- 
nicans and  the  Franciscans,  were  again  pitted  against  each  other ; 
and  those  famous  sects  of  the  Scotists  and  TkomistSy  were  pro- 
duced, which  still  divide  the  schools  of  the  Latins.  These  schools 
disagree,  respecting  the  nature  of  divine  cooperation^  the  tntaaure 
of  divine  grace  necessary  to  a  man's  salvation,  the  unity  of  form 
in  man,  [or  personal  identity^"]  and  many  other  subjects,  which 
cannot  be  here  enumerated.  But  nothing  procured  Scoius  greater 
glory,  than  his  defence  and  demonstration,  in  opposition  to  the 
Dominicans,  of  what  is  called  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
virgin  Mary. (4) 

^  6.  A  great  multitude  of  those  called  mystics^  lived  and  in- 
culcated their  doctrines  in  nearly  every  country  of  Europe.  Some 
of  these  were  good  men»  and  lovers  of  piety,  who  labored  to 
withdraw  the  minds  of  people  firpm  ceremonies,  to  guide  them  to 
real  virtue  and  the  love  of  God.  Such  were,  (though  not  all  of 
them  equally  wise,)  Jo.  Tavler^  Jo,  Ruysbrock^  Henry  Su$o^ 
and  Gerhard  of  Zutphen  ;(5)  who  must  be  acknowledged  to  have 
left  us  a  considerable  number  of  writings,  suited  to  awaken  pious 
emotions,  and  to  draw  forth  the  soul  towards  God ;  though  thejr 
all  labored  under  some  infirmity  of  judgment,  and  were  inclined 
to  indulge  their  imaginations  too  far.  But  there  were  other  mys« 
tics,  every  where  active,  who  were  beside  themselves,  and  real  fa<^ 
natics ;  and  who  dreamed  of  an  unintelligible^extinction  of  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  a  transition  of  the  mmd  into 
the  divine  nature  ;  and  they  led  away  their  adherents  into  a  sense- 
less kind  of  piety,  that  bordered  on  licentiousness.  So  great  was 
the  extravagance  of  these  people,  that  the  more  sober  mystics  them-^ 
selves  detested  their  doctrine,  and  warned  their  followers  against 
it.(6) 

<^  7.  Concerning  those  who  gave  particular  attention  to  moral 
theology,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  ;  since  their  merit  is  of 
much  the  same  kind  with  that  of  those  already  mentioned.  Yet 
two  things  may  be  noticed,  as  fllustrative  of  the  state  of  this  branch 
of  theology.  First ;  in  this  age,  a  greater  number  than  before, 
collected  and  discussed  what  are  called  cases  of  conscience.  The 
most  noted  of  this  class,  were  Astesanusj  an  Italian,  MonalduSj 
and  Bartholomew  of  St.  Concordia.  This  species  of  writing  ac- 
corded well  with  the  education  given  in  the  schools  ;  which  taught 

(4)  See  Wadding's  Annales  BTinor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  52  S^.  [The  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception  of  Mary,  was,  that  she  herself  was  Diiraculoosly  concei- 
ved, and  born  out  of  the  course  of  nature,  so  as  not  to  be  a  partaker  of  original 

(5)  Concerning  these,  the  reader  may  consult  Peter  PoireCs  Bibliothcca  Mys- 
ticorum  [p.  108,  111,  146.  Schl.']  and  Godfrey  ArnoUVs  History  and  description 
of  mystic  theology,  [written  in  German,  p.  395,  404, 412,  421.]  Of  Tauler  and 
Susoy  Jac.  Eekard  treats  particularly,  Scriptor.  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  653,  677. 
See  also  the  Acta  Sanctor.  Januar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  652. 

(6)  John  Ruydfrock  inveighs  strongly  against  them ;  in  his  Works,  published 
by  Law,  SuriuSy  p.  50,  378 ;  and  de  vera  contemplat.  c.  xviii.  p.  606. 
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men,  not  so  much  what  to  belUf^j  and  how  to  live^  as  to  query, 
to  dispute,  and  to  wrangle.  Secondly ;  those  who  treated  of  the 
duties  men  owe  to  themselves  and  others,  and  exhorted  to  the 
practice  of  them,  were  accustomed  to  derive  arguments  and  illus- 
trations from  the  brutes.  For  they  first  explained  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  some  animal ;  and  then  applied  them  to  the  life 
and  conduct  of  men.  Of  this  description  are  John  JS/ieder's 
Formicarius,  Thonuu  of  Brabant's  treatise  de  Apibus,  Hvgo  a 
^.  Victor's  Bestiarium,  Thomas  Walleis'  de  Natura  bestiarum 
cum  moralizatione,  and  some  others.(7) 

^  8.  In  most  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  we  find  nothing 
perspicuous,  elegant,  and  praiseworthy.  Thomas  Bradwardine^ 
in  his  Books  de  Providentia,  advances  many  ingenious  and  perti- 
nent arguments,  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  religion  in  general. 
The  Eye-salve  of  faith  against  the  heretics,  (Collyrium  fidei  con- 
tra haereticos,)  by  Alvarus  Pelagtus,  does  not  come  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject ;  though  it  shews  him  to  be  an  honest 
and  well  disposed  man.  Against  the  Jews,  came  forth  PorchetMs 
Salvaticusj  in  his  Victory  of  the  Faith,  transcribed  in  great  mea- 
sure from  Raymund  Martini  ;  and  also  J^Ticolaus  hyra.  They 
were  both  excelled,  by  Theophanesy  a  Greek ;  in  whose  Books 
against  the  Jews,  and  his  Agreement  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  are  many  things  that  are  not  contemptible. 

^  9.  The  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Liatins,  seemed 
at  times  to  come  near  to  an  adjustment.  For  the  Greeks,  finding 
themselves  to  need  the  aid  of  the  Latins,  in  repelling  the  continu- 
ally increasing  power  of  the  Turks,  manifested  at  times  a  pretend- 
ed willingness  to  subject  themselves  to  the  demands  of  the  Latins. 
In  the  year  1339,  Andronicus  Junior  sent  Barlaam  into  the  West, 
to  negotiate  a  peace  in  his  name.  In  the  year  1349,  other  Grreek 
envoys  came  to  Clement  VI,  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  In  1366,  a 
similar  Greek  embassy  was  sent  to  innocent  VI,  at  Avignon.  In 
the  year  1367,  the  Grecian  patriarch  came  in  person  to  Rome, 
to  press  the  business  ;  and  in  the  year  1369,  the  emperor,  John 
Palaeologusy  came  himself  into  Italy,  published  a  confession  of 
faith  accordant  with  the  views  of  the  pontiff,  and  labored  to  con- 
ciliate  the  friendship   of  the  Latins.     But  the  majority  of  the 

(7)  [John  Nuder  belonged  to  the  follovvio^  century.  He  was  a  German  of 
Suabia,  a  Dominican,  prior  of  Basle,  an  Inqaisitor,  and  rector  of  the  gymnasium 
of  Vienne.  He  flourished,  AD.  1431 ;  and  died  AD.  1438.  His  works  ai«,CoB- 
solatoriuro  timoratae  conscieutiae,  (ed.  Rome  1604.  Svo.)  Formicarius,  aeu  Dia- 
lo^us  ad  vitam  christianam  exempio  conditionum  Formicae  incitativus,  (ed.  Du- 
aci  1602.  Svo.)  Praeceptorium,  (on  the  ten  Commandments;  ed.  Duaci  1612. 
8vo.)  Alphabetum  divini  amoris  ;  de  Modo  bene  vivendi,  (ed.  Home  1604.  8to.) 
de  Reforniatione  religiosorum,  Libri  iii.  Antw.  1611.  Svo.  de  Contractibus  roerca- 
torum  Liber  ;  and  Sermons  for  the  year.— For  Thomas  of  Brabant,  or  Cantipra- 
tensis.  see  above,  pa.  379.  note  (121).  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  century.— //u^  de  S.  Victor  lived  in  the  ]2th  centuiy.  See  p.  282, 
note  (60).     His  work  de  Bestiis,  is  in  his 0pp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  418.  ed.  Rouen,  1648- 
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Greeks  could  never  be  persuaded  to  be  silent,  and  to  submit  them* 
selves  to  the  Romans ;  though  some,  from  interested  motives, 
manifested  a  disposition  to  yield  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them. 
Hence  this  centrtry  was  spent  amidst  contests,  and  vain  negotia- 
tions for  peace.(8) 

§  10.  In  the  year  1384,  a  violent  contest  arose  at  Paris,  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  Dominican  fraternity.  John  de  Mwi" 
tesanoj  a  native  of  Arragon,  a  Dominican,  and  professor  of  theolo- 
gy, by  direction  and  in  the  name  of  his  order,  publicly  denied, 
that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  sin  or  stain ;  and  main- 
tained, that  such  as  believed  in  her  immaculate  conception^  sin- 
ned against  religion  and  the  faith.  The  commotions  that  arose 
from  this  transaction,  would  doubtless  have  subsided ;  if  John 
had  not  renewed  his  asseverations,  in  stronger  and  bolder  lan- 
guage, in  a  public  discussion,  AD.  1387.  The  consequence  was, 
that  first  the  college  of  theologians,  and  then  the  whole  universi- 
ty, condemned  both  this  and  some  other  opinions  of  Montesonut. 
For  the  university  of  Paris,  influenced  especiallv  by  the  argu- 
ments of  John  Duns  Scotus,  had,  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  publicly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  sinless  concep- 
tion of  the  holy  virgin.  (9  j  The  Dominicans,  with  Montesonus^ 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  university,  to  Clement  VTl, 
resident  at  Avignon  :  for  they  maintained,  that  St.  Thomas  him- 
self was  condemned,  in  the  person  of  his  fellow  Dominican.  But 
before  the  pontiff  had  passed  sentence,  the  accused  fled  from  the 
court  of  Avignon ;  and  revolted  to  the  party  of  the  rival  pontiff, 
Urban  VI,  who  resided  at  Rome :  and  hence,  he  was  excommu- 
nicated in  his  absence.  Whether  the  pontifl!*  approved  the  judg- 
ment of  the  university  of  Paris,  is  uncertain.  The  Dominicans 
deny  it ;  and  maintain,  that  Montesonus  was  excluded  from  the 
church,  merely  on  account  of  his  flight  :(10)  though  there  are 
many  others  who  assert,  that  his  sentiments  were  also  condemn- 
ed. As  the  Dominicans  would  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
university  respecting  their  companion,  they  were,  in  the  year 
1389,  excluded  from  the  university ;  and  were  not  restored  to 
their  former  honors,  till  the  year  1404.(11) 

(d)  Henry  CanisiuSf  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  360.  I>^  AUaiiuMj  de 
perpetua  cooaenaiooe  eccles.  Orient,  et  OccideDt.  Li^.  ii.  cap.  J 6, 17,  p.  783  Ac. 
Luc  Wadding's  Aonales  Minor.  Tom.  viii.  p.  29,  40,  107,  201,  289,  303,  319. 
&^A.  Balux6,  Vitae  pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  348, 380,  388,  403, 407,  410, 

79)  See  Wadding's  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  52  &c. 

(10)  See  Jac.  Echard's  Scriptorea  Praedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  691. 

(11)  Caes.  Egasse  d»  Boulav,  Hiatoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  iv.  p.  599,  618, 638. 
St^h.  Baluzey  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  521.  Tom.  ii.  p.  998  4^.  jAt- 
gentrsj  Collectiu  judicior.  de  novis  errorib.  Tom.  i.  p.  61.  Jac.  de  Lgiynawrf, 
Tfistoire  de  ITglise  GaUicane,  Tome  xiv.  p.  347  4^. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ttlSTOKT  or  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES. 
)  1.  Alteration  of  tbe  Jubilee.— $  2.  Feast  days.    Prajera. 

^  1.  The  alterations  and  enlargements  of  the  sacred  rites,  will 
here  be  dispatched  in  a  few  words ;  while  the  subject  affi>rds  mat- 
ter far  too  extensive  to  be  compressed  into  tbe  narrow  space  here 
allotted  to  it.  The  first  thing  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  Clement 
VI,  in  the  year  1350,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  cid- 
sens  of  Rome,  altered  the  period  of  the  year  of  Jubilee^  which 
Boniface  VIII,  directed  to  be  kept  every  hundredth  year,  limit- 
ing the  period  to  fifty  years.(l)  He  could  give  a  plausible  rea- 
son, to  such  as  might  ask  one.  For  the  Jews,  it  is  well  koowo, 
kept  every  fiftieth  year  as  a  sacred  jubilee ;  and  tbe  Roman  pon- 
tiffs always  copied  from  them,  readily,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
hierarchy  and  to  magnificence.  But  Urban  VI,  Sixtus  VI,  and 
others,  who  subsequently  assigned  a  much  shorter  period  for  tbe 
recurrence  of  this  salutary  and  gainful  year,  would  have  fouod 
more  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  demand  for  sufficient  reasons  for 
such  inconstancy.  (2) 

$  2.  Innocent  v ,  commanded  christians  to  observe  festal  days, 
in  memory  of  the  spear^  that  pierced  the  Savior's  side,  of  die 
nails  that  fastened  him  to  the  cross,  and  of  the  eroum  of  thanUf 


(1)  BaliuBy  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  347,  287, 312,  887.  ^.r-^r., 
Antiq.  Ital.  Tom.  iii.  p.  344,  481  ^.  [Clement  alleged,  that  few  peraona  IiTed 
ao  long  aa  a  hundred  yearn ;  and  of  courae,  quite  too  many  Christiana  bad  to  fore- 
go the  sreat  privilege  of  thie  full  indulgence.    Von  £tR.] 

(2)  [Maniteatly  the  pontiffig  could  o&r  no  adequate  reason  for  their  limiutiooa 
of  the  period ;  yet  thef  could  frame  some  excuse.  The  real  cause,  which  thej 
wiaely  conceal,  was  tneir  own  emolument.  But  a  eenUimud  jubilee;  bow  lew 
popea  could  it  make  happy !     Even  one  of  fifty  jem,  few  could  live  to  aee.  Gra- 


^  thirty  i ^ 

death  frustrated  his  piirpoae.  Urban  VI,  intended  to  execute  this  deaign ;  but  be 
alao  died  before  he  had  accomplished  it.  Bonffaee  IX,  first  attained  the  object 
The  concourse  of  people,  however,  waa  not  mat  at  this  jubilee,  becaoae  the  ad- 
herents of  his  rival  pope  would  not  go  to  Rome.  But  he  devised  a  remedy. 
He  first  instituted  the  secondary  jubWee ;  and  also  sent  out  hawkers  of  indulgen- 
ces, every  where,  offering  his  indulgences  cheap  to  such  as  were  unable  to  come 
to  Rome.  The  regular  jubilee  waa  fixed  to  everv  S3d  year,  on  the  ostenaible 
ground,  that  Christ,  in  niakingatoneroent  for  the  human  race,  lived  33  yeara  on 
the  earth.  But  the  period  of  33  years,  was  still  a  long  time.  Favl  II,  tnerefora, 
ordered  that  the  festival  should  be  kept  ever^  25  years.  Yet  tbe  benefit  of  his 
alteration,  he  waa  compelled  by  death,  to  resign  to  his  successor,  SxtMs  fV.  A 
more  firequent  recurrence  of  the  Jubilee,  no  one  haa  ventured  to  ordain.  8oe 
OnamarV  Boaauet^a  History,  vol.  v.  p.  426  4*.     Von  Em.] 
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which  he  wore  at  his  death.(3)  This  was  indeed  irrational ;  yet 
it  may  in  some  measure  be  overlooked,  considering  the  ignorance 
of  the  tiroes.  But  no  honest  and  well  informed  man  can  readily 
excuse  the  conduct  of  Benedict  XU,  in  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
senseless  fable  of  the  Franciscans,  respecting  the  impressment 
upon  the  body  of  their  chief  and  founder,  by  the  almighty  power 
of  God,  of  the  marks  of  the  wounds  of  Christ,  by  ordaining  a  fes- 
tival to  commemorate  the  event.  John  XXII,  besides  sanction- 
ing many  other  superstitious  things,  ordered  christians  to  annex  to 
their  prayers  the  words  in  which  Qabrid  saluted  the  virgin  Mary. 

(3)  See  Jo.  Henr.  a  Sedm*s  Diss,  de  feeto  laDceae  et  clavortim  Cbrieti.  BtdmxB 
Vitae  Pootiff.  AyenioQ.  Tom.  i.  p.  3S8.  and  bia  Miaeellanea,  Tom.  i.  p.  417. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OF  HERESIES. 

(  1.  CbDtro?eruea  of  the  Hesvcbasts. — §  2.  Stair  of  the  qiies'.ion  between  tb« 
Hfiiychasta  and  the  Barlaaroitea. — §  3.  8«)vcriUc8  of  the  Iiiquisiition  mnoiigllje 
Latins. — §  4.  Suvere  edicts  against  the  Culhari,  the  Begiiardi,  I'cghinae,  &c. — 
§  5.  Yet  the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit  could  not  be  extirpated. — §  6.  Perse- 
cution of  the  Beffuina.  Ita  tragical  issue. — §  7.  The  sect  of  FJagellantd  again 
appears. — §  8.  The  Dancers. — §  9.  The  Knights  Templars  are  extirpated. — 
§  10.  The  alleeed  cause  of  the  severity  was  the  extreme  impiety  of  the  K.nigfata!. 
An  estimate  of  their  guilt. 

^  1.  The  Hesychasts,  or,  as  they  may  be  called  in  Latin,  the 
QuietistSf  gave  the  Greeks  much  employment.  Barlaam^  a  Da- 
tive of  Calabria,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  afterwards 
bishop  of  Geraci  in  Calabria,  travelled  over  Greece  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  monks ;  and  he  found  not  a  few  things  among 
them  that  were  reprehensible  ;  but  in  none  of  them,  more  thao 
b  tlie  HesychastSj  at  mount  Athos  in  Thessaly  ;  who  were  mys- 
tics,  or  more  perfect  monks,  that  sought  for  tranquillity  of  mind 
And  the  extinction  of  all  the  passions,  by  means  of  contemplation. 
For  these  ^uietists,  in  accordance  with  the  prescription  of  their 
.  early  teachers,  who  said  there  was  a  divine  light  hid  in  the  soul, 
seated  themselves  daily  in  some  retired  corner,  and  fixed  their 
eyes  steadfastly,  for  a  considerable  time,  upon  the  middle  of 
their  belly,  or  navel :  and  in  that  situation,  they  boasted,  that  a 
sort  of  divine  light  beamed  forth  upon  them  from  the  mind  itself, 
which  diffused  through  their  souls  wonderful  delight.(l)     When 

(1)  There  is  no  reason  for  any  to  be  surprised  at  litis  account,  or  to  qaeotioo 
ita  correctness.  For  among  the  precepts  and  rules  of  all  those  in  the  East,  who 
teach  men  how  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  body  and  to  unite  it  with  God,  or 
inculcate  what  the  Latins  call  a  conlempfaiive  and  mystic  /^«,  whether  they  ara 
christians  or  muhamniedans,  or  pagans,  there  is  this  precept,  viz.  that  the  eyes 
roust  be  steadily  fixed,  every  day  mr  some  hours,  upon  some  particnhr  object; 
and  that  whoever  does  this,  will  be  wrapt  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy,  and  being  thos 
united  to  God,  will  see  wondefful  things,  and  will  enjoy  pleasures  which  words 
cannot  express.  See  what  Engelb.  Kaempfer  states  concerning  the  monks  and 
mystics  of  Siam,  in  his  Historia  Japoniae,  Tom.  i.  p.  30.  and  the  account  of  those 
of  India,  by  Francis  Bcrnier,  Voyages,  Tome  it.  p.  127.  Indeed,  I  ean  essilj 
believe,  that  those  who  continue  long  in  such  a  posture  of  the  body,  will  see  sad 
perceivn,  what  no  sane  and  sober  person  can  see  and  feel.  For  they  must  neces- 
sarily fall  into  a  disordered  and  bewildered  state  of  mind  ;  and  the  images  repre- 
sented by  the  imagination,  in  this  unnatural  state,  will  form  strange  combiDstioiis. 
And  this  will  be  the  more  certain  effect,  because  the  same  injunction,  that  re- 
quires the  eyes  lo  be  long  fixed  immoveably  on  one  object,  forbids  these  people 
who  wish  to  behold  God,  all  use  of  their  reason  during  the  time.  I  have  said, 
that  those  in  the  eastern  countries,  who  seek  such  intercourse  with  God,  enioin 
upon  themselves  this  singular  suspension  of  intellect  and  reason;  but  I  might 
add  that  very  many  of  the  Latins,  of  tlie  mystic  class,  observe  the  same,  and  en- 
join the  observance  of  it  on  their  disciples.  And  hence  it  is,  that  persons  of  this 
description,  sometimes  relate  to  us  so  many  visions,  destitute  of  all  ratiooaUty 
and  truth.    But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  on  these  prodigies. 
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askedy  what  kind  of  light  this  was,  they  answered,  that  it  was  the 
glory  of  God;  and  they  appealed,  for  illustration,  to  the  light 
which  appeared  at  the  transjigurati<m  of  Christ.  Barlaam^  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  mystics,  regarded  this  as  absurd 
and  fanatical ;  and  to  the  monks  who  followed  this  practice,  he 
applied  the  names  of  Massalians  and  Euchites^  and  also  the  new 
name  of  'OiMpako^Cxovs^  JSTavdsouU.  On  the  other  hand,  Grego^ 
ry  Palamas,  archbishop  of  '(hessalonica,  defended  the  cause  of 
the  monks,  against  Barlaam.{2) 

§  2.  To  put  an  end  tp  this  contest,  a  council  was  held  at  Con- 
stantinople, AD.  1341,  in  which  the  emperor  Andronictu  Junior, 
and  the  patriarch  presided*  Here  the  monks,  with  Palamas  at 
their  head,  were  victorious  :  Barlaam  was  condemned  ;  and  leav- 
ing Greece,  he  returned  to.  Italy.  Not  long  after,  another  monk, 
Gregory  Acindynusy  renewed  the  controversy  ;  and  denied  what 
PcUamas  had  maintained,  namely,  that  God  dwells  in  an  eternal 
light,  distinct  from  his  essence ;  and  that  this  was  the  light  seen 
by  the  disciples  on  mount  Tabor.  The  dispute  was  now  no  long- 
er concerning  the  monks  [or  the  Hesychasts]^  but  concerning  the 
Taboritic  light,  and  the  nature  of  God.  This  Gregory  [Acindy-- 
nus]  was  also  condemned,  as  being  a  follower  of  Barlaam^  in 
anotner  council  at  Constantinople.  There  were  several  subse-' 
quent  councils  on  this  subject :  among  which  was  the  distinguish- 
ed one,  held  in  1351,  in  which  the  j5arZaamile«  and  their  friends 
were  so  severely  censured,  that  they  gradually  became  silent,  and 
ieft  Palamas  victorious.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Palamas^  who- 
came  off  conqueror  in  this  combat,  that  God  is  surrounded  by  ao 
eternal  light,  which  is  distinct  from  his  nature  or  essence,  and 
which  he  called  his  iv^^eia  or  operation  ;  and  that  it  was  this  lights 
which  he  permitted  the  three  disciples  to  beth^d  on  mount  Tabor- 
Hence  he  concluded,  that  the  divine  operation  is  really  distinct 
from  his  substance :  and  he  added,  that  no  one  can  become  a  par-> 
taker  of  the  divine  essence  j  or  substance  itself;  but  it  is  possible^ 
for  finite  natures  to  become  partakers  of  this  divine  light  or  opc'^ 
ration.  Those  called  Barlaamitesj  on  the  contrary,  denied  these 
positions;  and  maintained,  that  the  divine  operatbns  or  attributes, 
do  not  differ  from  the  divine  essence  ;  and  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  fact,  but  only  in  our  modes  of  conceiving  of  them  or  in 
our  thoughts,  among  all  the  things  that  are  said  to  be  in  Grod.(3) 

(2)  ConcerniDg  both  of  these  famous  men,  Barlaam  and  Gregory  Palamas, 
3ee,  besides  others,  Jo.  Mb.  Fabrieiusy  Biblioth.  Graeca,  Tonr.  x.  p.  SS47  &c.  and 
454  &c. 

(3)  See  Jo.  Cantaeuzewus,  Historia,  Lib.  ii.  c.  39  fyc.  p.  263  ^.  and  the  notes 
thereof  Gregory  Uames]  Po7Uanus.  J^iccphorus  Gw<wa*,  Historia  Byzantina, 
Lib.  xi.  c.  10.  p.  277,  and  in  various  other  passages.  But  these  two  writers  dif- 
fer, in  many  particulars.  Many  documents  relating  to  this  controverey  icmain 
unpublisbed.  See  Bemh.  Montfaucon's  Biblioth.  CoisUniana,  p.  150, 174,  404. 
Nor  have  we  as  yet  a  well  digested  and  accurate  history  of  this  controversy.  Till 
we  have,  maybe  consulted,  Leo  Ali/UiuSy  de  perpetua  consensione  Orient,  et  Oc- 
cident, ecclesiae.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  2*i.  p.  824.     Uenr.  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiquae, 
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^  3.  In  the  Latin  church,  those  papal  ministers  and  judges,  the 
Inquisitors,  most  industriously  hunted  out  every  where  the  re- 
mains of  the  sects  that  opposed  the  Romish  religion,  namely,  the 
WaldenseSy  the  Catkari^  the  ApoBtoli^  and  many  otbers.  Haice 
innumerable  examples  occur,  in  the  monuments  of  those  times, 
of  persons  who  were  burnt,  or  otherwise  cruelly  put  to  death  by 
them.  But  none  of  these  opposers  of  the  church  gave  more  trou- 
ble to  the  Inquisitors  and  the  bishops,  than  the  Brethren  and  Sis- 
ters of  the  free  spirit ;  who  in  Germany  and  the  low  countries, 
went  by  the  common  name  of  Beghardi  and  Beghintse,  and  in 
other  countries  were  called  by  other  names.  For  this  class  of 
people  professing  a  sublime  and  austere  kind  of  piety,  and  callmg 
off  men's  attention  from  all  external  and  sensible  objects  to  an  in- 
ternal worship  of  Grod,  easily  gamed  the  confidence  of  the  honest, 
simple,  and  devout,  and  every  where  brought  over  mukkudes  to 
their  views.  And  hence  it  was,  that  so  many  persons  of  diis 
character,  perished  in  the  flames  of  persecution,  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  during  this  century. 

^  4.  In  no  part  of  Germany  were  this  sect  more  Dumeroos, 
than  m  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  and  especially  in  Cologne.  There- 
fore Henry  I,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  published  a  severe  ordi- 
nance against  them,  AD.  1306  :(4)  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  prelates  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Worms,  and  Strasbarg.(5) 
And  as  there  were  acute  and  subtle  men  anoong  this  class  of  peo- 
ple, the  very  acute  John  Duns  Scotus  was  sent  to  Cologne,  in 
the  year  1308,  to  dispute  against  them  and  confute  them.(6)  bt 
the  year  1310,  Margaret  jPorrettOj  a  celebrated  leader  of  this 
sect,  was  burnt  at  Paris,  with  one  of  the  brethren.  She  bad  un- 
dertaken to  demonstrate  in  a  book  she  published,  that  the  satd^ 
when  absorbed  in  the  love  of  God,  isjreefrom  all  laws^  and  may 
gratify  every  natural  propensity,  without  guilt. (1)  Influenced 
by  tnese,  and  numerous  other  examples,  the  sovereign  pontiff 
Clement  y,  in  the  general  council  ofVienne,  AD.  131  i,  pub- 
lished a  special  decree,  against  the  Beghardi  and  BegMnae  of 
Germany  ;  in  which  he  states  the  opinions  held  by  this  party,  im- 
perfectly indeed,  yet  so  far,  as  to  render  it  clear,  they  were  mys- 
tics, and  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  Spirit. {S)     Clement 

Tom.  !▼.  p.  361.  Dion,  Petavius,  Dogmat.  Theol.  Tom.  i.  Lib.  i.  c.  12.  p.  76. 
Stmh.  de  AUimuray  PanopUa  contra  schisma  Graecor.  p.  381  &c.  and  othaa. 
[JfcOi.  Sckroeekh:a  Kirchenceacb.  vol.  zxztv.  p.  431  &o.     TV.] 

(4)  Bee  the  Sututa  Colomensia,  Colon.  1554.  4to.  p.  58.  [Harzhmiau  Concilia 
German.  Tom.  iv.  p.  99.     &«.] 

(5)  John* 9  Scriptores  rerum  Moguntioar.  Tom.  iii.  p.  296.  MarUm^M  The- 
aaur.  Anecdotor.  Tom.  iv.  p.  250  ^.  [Hankeim,  Concil.  German.  Tom.  it.  p. 
139. 200,  234,  235,  407,  436,  438,  482,  &c.     &«.]    . 

(6)  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  vi.  p.  106  &c. 

(7)  Luc.  Dacheryy  Spicileg.  veter.  Bcriptor.  Tom.  iii.  p.  63.  Jo.  BtUaUf  d« 
Scriptoribus  Britannicis,  Cent.  iv.  No.  88.  p.  367.  Basil.  1567.  Fol. 

(8)  It  ia  extant  in  the  Corpus  Jaris  canon,  among  Che  Clementinae,  Lib.  v.  Tit. 
III.  de  Uaereticis,  cap.  iii.  p.  1088. 
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published  another  decree,  in  the  same  council,  in  which  he  sup- 
pressed die  Begkinae  of  a  far  different  class,  namely,  those  who 
had  previously  been  approved,  and  who  lived  every  where  in  es- 
tablished houses.  (9)  For  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free 
spirit  had  crept  mto  most  of  the  convents  of  the  BegtUnaej  and 
inculcated  their  mysterious  and  sublime  views  on  those  women, 
who  being  captivated  with  these  novelties,  prated  absurdly  and 
impiously  about  the  mysteries  and  the  true  worship  of  God. (10) 

\  6.  The  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit ^  oppressed  by  so  many 
decrees  and  ordinances,  endeavored  to  descend  from  upper  to 
lower  Germany ;  and  they  actually  migrated  to  several  provinces 
of  the  latter.  Westphalia  alone  they  were  not  able  to  disquiet. 
For  JEfenry,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  assembled  a  council  in 
1322,  and  warned  the  bishops  in  his  province  of  the  impending 
danger :  and  they,  by  their  great  vigilance,  prevented  the  en- " 
trance  of  any  of  these  people  into  Westphalia.(ll)  About  the 
same  time,  also,  the  leader  and  champion  of  the  Beghardi  living 
on  the  Rhine,  (as  they  were  then  called,)  Walter^  a  Hollander, 
an  eloquent  man,  and  distinguished  for  his  writings,  having  come 
from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  was  there  seized  and  burnt.(12)  The 
deatli  of  this  man  was  a  great  loss,  to  the  Brethren  of  the  free 
spirit ;  yet  it  by  no  means  effected  their  ruin.  For  it  appears 
irom  numberless  testimonies,  that  this  class  of  people  held  clandes- 
tine meetings,  for  a  long  time,  at  Cologne,  and  in  other  provbces 
of  Grermany ;  and  that  there  were  men  among  them  distinguished 
for  their  learning  and  weight  of  character ;  among  whom,  besides 
others,  was  the  celebrated  Henry  Aycard  or  Eccard,  a  Domini- 
can of  Saxony,  and  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  an  acute 

(9)  In  the  Corpus  Juris  canon.  Clementinae,  Lib.  iii.  Tit.  zi.  de  religiosis  do- 
mibu8|  cap.  i.  p.  1075.  ed.  Bothnur. 

(10)  Hence  in  the  German  monuments  of  this  age,  we  maj  oAen  notice  a  dia^ 
tinction  made,  between  thB  reputable  and  approved  BeguimUy  and  the  Beguina9  of 
the  sublime  or  free  spirit :  of  whomi  the  former  adhered  to  the  public  religion,  and 
the  latter  were  corrupted  by  mystical  opinions. 

(11)  Jfieol.  Schatten* s  Annaies  Paderbornenses,  Tom.  ii.  p.  249. 

(12)  Jo.  TrithemiuSf  Annates  Hirsaugens.  Tom.  ii.  p.  155.  Se/uUten's  Annalet 
Paderbom.  Tom.  ii.  p.  350.  This  was  the  celebrated  Waiter,  whom  so  many  ec- 
clesiastical historians  tell  us,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  LoHkards,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished witness  for  the  truth.  These  and  other  conclusions,  the  learned  writers 
deduce  from  the  language  of  Trithemius:  Lohareus  (thus  it  reads  in  my  copy  : 
but  I  believe  the  true  reading  to  be  LoUhardus;  which  term  Trithemius  often 
uses,  in  the  manner  common  m  his  age,  while  treating  of  the  sects  that  dissented 
from  the  church)  autem  iste  Walthems,  natione  HoUandinuSy  Latim  sernumis  par- 
vam  hahebat  ruftitiam.  From  these  words,  I  say,  those  learned  men  infer,  that 
the  name  of  the  man  was  Walter;  and  hiB  surname,  Lolhard:  and  hence  they  in- 
fer, farther,  that  the  sect  of  the  Lolhards  derived  its  name  from  him,  as  being  ita 
founder.  But  it  is  clear,  from  this  and  other  passages  of  7H^emtu5,  that  LoUuar- 
dus  WQS  not  his  surname,  but  an  epithet  of  reproach,  which  was  applied  to  all 
heretics  who  concealed  the  jwison  of  error  under  the  cloak  of  piety.  This  same 
Walter^  is  called  by  THthemius,  a  lilile  before,  Fratricellorum  princepi.  Yet  the 
name  FratricdUy  he  uses  in  a  broader  sense,  or  to  include  various  sects.  This 
Waiter  was  a  man  devoted  to  mystic  views,  and  a  principal  teacher  among  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit  along  tne  Rhine. 
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man,  who  taught  theology  at  Paris  with  applause.(13)  John  XXII, 
in  the  year  1330,  sought  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  a  new  and  se- 
vere ordinance,  in  which  the  errors  of  the  sect  of  the/ree  spirit 
were  more  distinctly  and  precisely  stated,  than  in  the  ordinance  of 
Clement  :^14)  but  he  could  not  by  any  means  extirpate  it.  Both, 
the  Inquisitors  and  the  bishops  fought  against  it,  quite  to  the  end 
of  the  century,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 

§  6.  From  the  ordinance  of  Clement^  or  of  the  council  of  Vien- 
ne,  against  the  BeguinSy  ot  those  females  who  associated  in  regu- 
lar houses  for  united  prayer  and  labor,  originated  that  great  perse- 
cution of  the  Beguins^  which  continued  down  to  the  times  of  the 
reformation  by  Luther^  and  proved  ruinous  to  both  Beguins  and 
Beghards  in  several  countries.  For  although  the  pontiff,  at  the 
close  of  that  ordinance,  had  allowed  pious  females  to  lead  a  life  of 
celibacy,  whether  under  a  vow  or  not,  and  forbid  the  toleration 
of  such  females  only,  as  were  corrupted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  free  spirit ;  yet  the  enemies  of  the  Beguins  and  Beg^ 
hards^  who  were  very  numerous  both  among  the  mechanics,  es- 
pecially the  weavers,  and  among  the  priests  and  monks,  took  oc- 
casion from  that  ordinance  of  Clement,  to  expel  the  Beguins  from 
their  houses,  seize  and  carry  off  their  goods,  and  to  offer  them  ma- 
ny other  insults  and  injuries.  Nor  were  the  Beghards  treated 
with  more  indulgence.  John  XXII,  first  succored  the  Beguins 
in  the  year  13i4,  by  a  special  ordinance,  in  which  he  explained 
that  of  Clement,  and  commanded  their  houses  and  goods  to  be 
Jeft  to  them  unmolested.  And  oilier  pontiffs  afterwards  extended 
to  them  relief.  Moreover  the  Beguins  themselves,  in  order  to  es- 
cape more  easily  the  machinations  and  violence  of  their  enemies, 
embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  of  the 
Augustinians.  But  all  these  guards  could  not  prevent  them  from 
suffering  great  injury,  both  as  to  character  and  property,  from  this 
time  onward  ;  and  in  many  places  they  were  oppressed  both  by 
the  magistrates,  and  by  the  monks  and  clergy,  who  were  greedy 
of  their  property.(16) 

(13)  3ec  Jffc.  JEcAflrd'^ScriptoresPraedicator.  Tom.  i.  p.507.  Odor.  Raymald^^ 
Annales  Eccles.  Tom.  xv.  acl  ann.  1320.  §  70.  p.  3{?9.  [and  Harzkeim^s  C^ocilia 
German.  Tom.  iv.  in  the  Digressio  ad  Saecul.  xiv.  p.  G35  &.c.  where  we  6nd  tbe 
bull  of  pope  John  XXII,  which  he  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  in  which 
the  26  articles  which  Eccard  taughtf  but  afterwards  had  to  retract, are  stated;  and 
are,  almost  word  for  word,  the  same  as  those  propositions,  quoted  in  tbe  butorv 

.of  the  preceding  century,  (Part.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  11.  p.  408,  above,)  from  the  book  ie 
novem  rvpilms.    SchL] 

(14)  This  new  constitution  of  John  XXII,  has  never  been  published  entire. 
Its  fiist  words  were  :  In  agro  Domini;  and  its  inscription  was  :  Contra  singml/^ 
ria,  dubia,  snspeaa  et  terMraria,  quae  Beghardi  et  Beghinae  prasdicant  el  oltser- 
vant.  A  summary  of  it  is  given  by  Herman  Coemer^  Chronicoo ;  in  Eccard^s 
Corpus  Histor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1035,  1036.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Patd 
tangiusy  Chronicon  Citizense;  in  Jo.  Pistorius'  Scriptores  remm  German.  Tom. 

(15)  I  have  made  very  extensive  collections  respecting  this  long  and  eventful 
conflict  of  the  Beguins.    The  most  copious  of  all  the  printed  histories  of  it,  and 
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§  7.  Some  years  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  while  Ger* 
maoy,  France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  were  a£3icted  with 
various  calamities,  the  Flagellants j  a  sect  long  since  forgotten,  espe« 
cially  in  Germany,  appeared  again ;  and  roaming  through  vari- 
ous countries,  produced  excitement  among  the  people.  These 
new  Flagellants^  who  were  of  every  order,  sex,  and  age,  were 
worse  than  the  old  ones.  For  they  not  only  supposed,  that  the 
compassion  of  God  might  be  excited  by  self  inflicted  pains,  but  also 
circulated  other  doctrines  opposed  to  religion  :  for  example,  that 
flagellation  was  of  equal  efficacy  with  baptism,  and  the  other 
sacraments,  that  by  it  might  be  obtained  from  God,  the  forgive- 
ness of  bM  sins,  without  the  merits  of  Christ ;  that  the  old  law  of 
Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  a  new  law  fof  baptism  with 
blood  by  flagellation)  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place  ;  and  other 
doctrines,  some  worse,  and  some  not  so  bad.  Clement  VII,  there* 
fore,  anathematized  these  flagellants ;  and  the  Inquisiion  burned 
some  of  them,  in  one  place  and  another.  But  they  were  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  suppressed,  as  the  other  sects  of  errorists«(16) 

^  8.  Directly  the  opposite  of  this  melancholy  sect,  was  the 
merry  one  of  the  Dancers;  which  originated  m  the  year  137%  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  thence  spread  through  the  district  of  Liege, 
Hanault,  and  other  Belgjc  provinces.     Persons  of  both  sexes, 

Sublicly,  and  in  private  houses,  suddenly  broke  into  a  dance,  and 
olding  each  other  by  the  hand,  danced  with  great  violence,  till 
they  fell  down,  nearly  suffocated.  Amidst  those  violent  move- 
ments, they  said  they  were  favored  with  wonderful  visions.  Theso 
also  wandered  about,  like  the  Flagellants^  and  lived  Inr  begging  ; 
they  esteemed  the  public  worship  of  the  church  and  of  the  priest- 
hood, of  little  value,  and  held  secret  assemblies.  This  appears  to 
have  been  a  singular  species  of  disease :  but  the  ignorant  priests 
of  that  age  supposed,  that  those  people  were  possessed  by  6om« 
evil  spirit ;  and  at  Liege,  they  endeavored  to  cast  him  out,  by  ap» 
plying  fumigations  and  incense  to  their  bodies.  And  it  is  repor* 
ted,  that  the  evil  spirit  was  dislodged  by  these  roeans.(17) 

§  9.  The  Knights  Templars^  established  near  200  years  be- 
fore this  in  Palestine,  were  far  worse  than  all  the  heretics,  and 

Mpeci&lly  of  the  conflict  at  Bcislo,  and  of  that  most  bitter  enemy  of  the  Be|uio9, 
John  MiUberjz,  a  priest  of  Basle,  is  that  of  Christian  Wurstisen  or  UrsUmtaf  in  bia 
Chronicle  of  Basle,  written  in  German,  Lib.  iv.  c.  iz.  p.  201  dee.  Baail  1580. 
Fol .  The  writings  of  Miilbergf  so  famous  in  the  following  century  for  bia  taaaultt 
on  the  Begidus,  are  before  me,  in  manuscript,  and  aie  preserved  in  many  oM  U« 
braries. 

(16)  See  Bo^uM.Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  160, 316,  319 ;  and  Miscel- 
lanea, Tom.  i.  p.  50.  MatthaeuSf  Analecta  veteris  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  50.  Tom.  iii. 
p.  d41.  Tom.  iv.  p.  145.    Herm.  GygeSy  Flores  tempor.  p.  139. 

(17)  See  Ba/tfzs,  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  4d6.  J8nt  Matlhaws,  An* 
alecta  voter,  aevi,  Tom.  i.  p.  51,  where  the  Chronicon  Belgicum,  ad  Ann.  J 374, 
obscurely  says :  gingen  de  Dtinsers.  Qtns  impacaia  cadit,  erueiata  salvat,  [Tbeie 
people  fell  down ,  iftinezorcised ;  but  the  sign  of  the  cross  restored  them.]  Thea« 
baneing  Brothers  and  Sisters  were  very  much  like  the  Frenoh  CanmUwrnsts 
[or  Prophets],  who  in  our  age  have  produced  to  much  diftnrbuMe. 
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were  the  enemies  and  deriders  of  all  religion ;  if  the  crimes  and 
enormities  charged  upon  them  were  real.  Their  accuser,  before 
the  pontiff  Clement  Y,  was  no  less  than  the  king  of  France,  Philip 
the  Fair ;  an  avaricious  prince,  extremely  vindictive  and  6ery. 
The  pontiff  had  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  although  at 
first  he  made  some  resistance.  Therefore  in  the  year  1307,  and 
afterwards,  all  the  Knights,  dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Eun^, 
while  apprehending  no  such  thing,  were  seized  on  a  day  appointed : 
many,  who  refused  to  confess  the  crimes  and  enormities  charged 
upon  them,  were  put  to  death  ;  others,  who  being  compelled  by 
tortures  and  allured  by  promises,  confessed  their  crimes,  were 
dismissed.  The  whole  order,  in  the  year  131 1,  was  extinguished 
by  the  council  of  Vienne.  Their  very  ample  possessions  were 
transferred,  in  part,  to  other  orders,  especially  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  Johriy  now  of  Malta,  and  in  part  were  confiscated  by  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns. 

§  10.  The  Knights  Templars,  if  we  may  believe  their  judges, 
were  a  society  of  men  who  made  ridicule  of  God  and  Christ,  and 
of  every  thing  sacred ;  and  trampled  u  pon  all  law  and  decency .  Can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  order,  were  required  to  renounce 
Christ,  and  to  spit  upon  his  image  ;  and  when  initiated,  they  paid 
divine  honors  to  a  gilded  head  of  wood,  or  to  a  cat ;  were  requir- 
ed to  practice  sodomy ;  committed  to  the  flames  such  children  as 
happened  to  be  the  fruit  of  their  commerce  with  women ;  and 
committed  other  crimes,  too  horid  to  be  mentioned  or  even  thought 
of*  That  there  were  impious  and  flagitious  men,  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  all  the  other  religious  [or  monastic]  orders,  no  one  will  deny. 
But  that  this  whole  order  was  so  abominably  corrupt,  is  so  rar 
from  being  proved  by  the  records  of  the  trial,  which  are  now 
publicly  extant,  that  the  contrary  rather  is  manifest  from  them. 
And[if  to  this  we  add,  that  the  accusations  are  evidently  contradic- 
tory ;  and  that  many  of  these  unhappy  people  most  firmly  attes- 
ted their  own  innocence,  and  the  innocence  of  their  order,  amidst 
the  severest  tortures,  and  even  with  their  dying  breath ;  it  will 
appear  most  probable,  that  king  Philip  set  on  foot  this  bloody 
tragedy,  to  gratify  his  hatred  against  the  order,  and  particularly 
against  its  general  who  had  offended  him,  and  to  satisfy  his  ava- 
rice.(18) 

(18)  We  have  Peter  It  Puy's  [or  Puteanvs]  Histoire  de  la  condemnation  des 
Templiers,  with  the  records  of  the  trial  annexed;  which,  with  his  other  writings, 
relating  to  the  history  of  France,  was  published  at  Paris,  1654.  4to.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  woik  apoeared  at  Paris,  1065. 8vo.  and  a  third,  at  Brussels,  1713.  ii.  vol. 
8vo.  The  fourth  ana  most  ample  was  printed  at  Brussels,  1751. 4to.  to  which  a  great 
number  of  documents  of  different  kinds  were  added..  Any  one  by  candidly  ex- 
amining the  records  and  documents  annexed  to  thia  book,  will  clearly  perceire, 
that  injustice  was  done  to  the  Templars.  There  is  also  Meolatis  Cfurtler^s  His- 
toria  Teroplarioium,  Anistelod.  1703.  8vo.  and  the  reader  may  likewise  consult 
Stephen  Baluze,  Vitae  Pontiff.  Avenion.  Tom.  i.  p.  8, 11,  12  &c.  Gerh.  de  Bois, 
Histoire  de  V  Eelise  de  Paris,  Tom.  ii.  p.  540.     The  principal  cause  of  king  PAi7- 

S*s  implacable  hatred  of  the  Templars  was,  that  in  his  war  with  Bonfface  F///, 
ese  knights  took  sides  with  the  pontiff;  and  furnished  the  pontiff  with  mooey 
to  ^'"y  °"  '^®  ^^^'  "^'"^  "^^  *"  offense,  which  PhU^  could  never  OTerlook. 
j|0re  cannot  be  added  in  the  present  work. 
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PART  L 

THE  EXTERNAL  BISTORT  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE  PROSPEROUS   EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

§  1.  The  Moors  and  Jews.— §  2.  The  Samogetae  and  Indians  converted. 

^  1.  the  new  subjects  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were 
altogether  unworthy  the  name  of  christians  ;  unless  we  apply  the 
appellation  to  all  that  make  any  kind  of  profession  of  Christianity. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  by  the  conquest  of  (rrana- 
da  in  1492,  entirely  subverted  the  dominion  of  the  Moors  or  Sara- 
cens in  Spain.  Not  long  after,  he  ordered  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  Jews  into  banishment :  and  to  escape  this  evil,  a  great 
number  of  them  made  an  insincere  profession  of  christianity.(l) 
It  is  generally  known,  that  to  this  present  time,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal are  full  of  Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  christians.  The  Sara- 
cens who  remained  in  vast  numbers,  were  at  first  solicited  by  ex- 
hortations and  discourses,  to  embrace  the  christian  religion. 
But  as  few  would  yield  to  these  efforts,  the  great  Ximenesj  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom,  deemed 
it  necessary  to  employ  civil  penalties.  But  even  this  severity  in- 
duced only  a  small  part  of4he  nation,  to  renounce  Muhammed.^2) 

§  2.  Tiie  light  of  Christianity  was  also  carried  among  the  m- 
habitants  of  Samogitia,  and  the  neighboring  provinces  ;  but  with 
very  little  success.  (3)     Near  the  end  of  the  century,  the  Portu- 

(1)  Jo.  de  Ferreras,  Ilistoire  generale  d'  Espagne,  Tom.  Tiii.  p.  123  &c.  p.  133. 
et  alibi. 

(2)  Egprit  FlechieTf  Histoire  da  Cardinal  Xiroenea.  p.  89  &r.  Mich.  Geddes, 
History  of  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Moriscoes;  in  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  Vol.  i. 
p.  8.  &c. 

(3)  John  Henry  Hoiiinger's  Historia  Eccleeiast.  Saeculi  xv.  p.  856.  [In  these 
countries,  the  Teutonic  Knights  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  to  convert 
pagans ;  but  their  zeal  was  neither  so  pure,  nor  so  disinterested ,  as  it  should  be  to 
deserve  commendation.  We  have  in  Von  der  HardVs  Acta  Concil.  Constant.  Tom. 
iii.  p.  9  &jc.  Pauli  Voladimiri  de  Cracovia,  academ.  Cracov.  Rectoris,  legati  regis 
ad  conciliumi  Demonstration  Cruciferis  de  Prusia  opposita:  injideies  armis  et  hel- 
lo rum  esse  ad  christianamfidem  convertendoSy  nee  earum  bona  intxidenda;  in  Con- 
stant, ooncil.  1415.  die  6  Julii  proposita.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  paper,  is  a 
coafutation  of  the  opinion,  that,  since  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  unbelieving  have 
no  ri^tSy  no  honors,  and  no  legitimate  dominion  over  their  lands.    The  second 
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guese  navigators  penetrated  to  India  and  Ethiopia ;  and  soon  af- 
ter, AD.  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  opened  a  passage  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  discovered  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and 
some  others. (4)  Americus  Vespucctus,  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
now  reached  the  [American]  continent. (6)  These  modem  Ar- 
gonauts thought  it  their  duty,  to  impart  theiight  of  christian  truth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  which  were  before  unknown  to 
the  Europeans.  The  first  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  by  the 
Portuguese,  among  the  Africans  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo; 
whose  king,  with  all  his  subjects,  instantly,  received  the  Romish 
religion. (6)  But  all  good  and  considerate  men  must  necessarily 
smile,  or  rather  be  grieved,  at  this  so  sudden  an  abandonment  of 
long  established  errors.  Afterwards,  when  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
Alexander  VI,  divided  America  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguese,  he  strongly  exhorted  both  nations,  not  to  suffer  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  the  continent  to  continue  longer  in 
ignorance  of  the  true  religion.  (7)  And  many  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  were  sent  to  those  countries,  to  convert  the  na- 
tives to  Christ.  With  what  degree  of  zeal  and  success  they  per- 
formed the  service,  is  very  generally  known.(8) 

ebapter  treats  of  the  dtvUt*  and  pretexts  of  the  Teutonir  Ofdet,  for  trnkjecttng^  io 
themselves  various  countrUs^  vnder  the  plea  of  religion.  And  the  writer  mjs: 
The  jtagans  hate  now  ceased  to  invade  its;  but  these^  ticice  a  year,  invade  the  ttrri- 
toriesifthe  infidel Sy  whom  they  coil  Reisas  (ffiant»)-—The  most  powerfid  of  tka 
pagan  prinus  have  received  baptism,  through  &e  nmuMryofthe  PoleSy  and  a  great 
mnltitnde  ate  sliU  receiving  it:  yet  the  Crossbearers  invade  still  the  new  converts^ 
lest  the  object  of  their  inroads  should  fail,     SchLl 

(4)  See  Cfiarlevoix,  Histoire  de  i'  Isle  de  St.  Domingo,  Tome  i.  p.  64  &c. 

(5^  See  Angeli  Maria  BandinVs  Life  of  AroericuB  Vespucciue ;  written  in  Ital- 
ian, out  translated  into  German. 

'  (6)  Jo,  Bapt.  Labat's  Relation  de  V  Ethiopie  Occidentale,  Tome  ii.  p.  966.  Jo. 
Frojie.  Ijefitau^s  HIatoire  dee  decouvertea  etconquetea  des  Portogaia  dana4e  noii- 
veau  monde,  Tome.  i.  p.  72  d^c. 

(7)  See  the  Bull,  in  the  BuIIarium  Romanum.  Tom.  i.  p.  466. 

(8)  See  Thsm.  Maria  Mamachiy  Originum  et  Antiquit  Cbristianar.  Tom.  ii.  p. 
88d  ike.  where  the  gradual  introduction  of  cbriatianity  into  America,  ia  descnbed. 
Lm.  Wadding's  Annales  Minor.  Tom.  zv.  p.  1, 10  dbc. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ADVfillSB    ETENTS    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    CHURCH. 
§  1.  Sinking  of  christiaaity  in  the  East— §  2.  Coostantinople  taken. 

<^  1.  In  the  countries  of  the  East,  Christianity  daily  sujSered  a 
diminution  of  its  glory  and  prevalence,  by  the  inroads  of  the  Mu- 
haramedans,  both  the  Turks,  and  likewise  the  Tartars,  who  had 
embraced  the  Koran,  fn  Asiatic  Tartary,  among  the  Moguls, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tangut,  and  the  adjacent  nations,  the  ground, 
which  had  long  been  occupied  by  the  religion  of  Christ,  was  now 
the  seat  of  the  vilest  superstitions.  Nor  were  even  the  vestiges 
of  Christianity  any  where  visible,  in  those  vast  countries,  except 
in  China,  where  some  feeble  remains  of  the  Nestorians  glimmer- 
ed faintly  amidst  the  thick  surrounding  darkness.  For  it  appears, 
that  so  late  as  this  century,  the  Nestorian  patriarch  in  Chaldea 
sent  certain  men  to  Cathai  and  China,  to  preside  as  bishops  over 
the  churches  existing,  or  rather  lying  concealed,  in  the  more  re- 
mote provinces  of  that  country.(l)  Yet  even  this  little  handful 
of  christians,  must  have  become  wholly  extinct,  in  the  course  of. 
the  century. 

§  2.  The  lamentable  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  brought 
incalculable  evils  upon  the  christians,  in  a  large  part  of  both  Asia 
and  Europe.  For  after  the  Turks  under  Mahutnei  II,  (a  great 
prince,  religion  only  excepted,)  had  captured  Constantinople,  in 
the  year  1453,  the  glory  of  the  Greek  church  was  at  an  end ; 
nor  had  the  christians  any  protection  against  the  daily  oppressions 
and  wrongs  of  the  victors,  or  any  means  of  resisting  the  torrent  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism  that  rushed  in  upon  them.  One  part  of 
the  city  of  Constantinople,  the  Turks  took  by  storm :  but  another 
part  of  it  surrendered  upon  terras  of  capitulation. (2)  Hence,  in^ 
the  former,  all  public  profession  of  Christianity  was  at  once  sup- 
pressed 5  but  in  the  latter,  during  the  whole  century,  the  chris- 
tians retained  all  their  temples,  and  freely  worshipped  in  them  ac- 
cording to  their  usages.  This  liberty  however,  was  taken  away, 
in  the  times  of  Selim  I ;  and  christian  worship  was  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits.(3)  The  outward  foroi  and  organization  of 
the  christian  church  was  indeed  left  untouched  by  the  Turks ;  but 
in  every  thing  else,  the  Greek  church  was  so  straitened  and  cut  up, 

(1)  This  18  from  the  letters  of  Theoph.  Sigfr.  Bayer,  which  he  addressed  to  me. 

(2)  [**  In  this  account  Dr.  Moshdm  has  followed  the  Turkish  writers.  Apd 
iDueed  their  account  is  much  more  probable  than  that  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  bis- 
torians^bo  suppose  that  the  whole  city  was  taken  by  force ^  and  not  by  capitula- 
tion. The  Turkish  relation  diminishes  the  glory  of  their  conquest,  and  there- 
fore probably  would  not  have  been  adopted,  had  it  not  been  true."    Mad.'] 

(3)  Dtmstr.  Cantimir,  Histoire  de  V  empire  Ottoman,  Tom.  i.  p.  11,  46,  54, 56. 
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that  from  that  time  onward,  it  gradually  lost  all  its  vigor  and  effi* 
ciency  under  them.  The  Roman  pontiff Ptiit  II,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Makumet  U,  exhortmg  him  to  embrace  Christianity ;  but  his  com- 
munication was  equally  destitute  of  pie^  and  of  prudence.(4) 

(4)  Peter  BayU,  Dictionaire,  Tom.  iii.  n.  1872.  [Aiticle  MaJumui  It.  TIm 
letter  is  the  39mh  of  tbe  printed  letters  ofritu  II;  and  occasioned  a  debate  be- 
tween tbe  French  proteetantt  and  French  catholics,  as  to  its  piety  and  diacretion. 
The  pope  promised  to  confirm  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  over  the  Crreek  em- 
vire,  and  assured  him  of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  christian  world,  bj  wbieh 
be  would  become  the  greatest  pSrince  on  earth,  if  he  would  only  be  baptized,  and 
make  a  professioa  of  Christianity.     TV.] 
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PART  n. 

THr  INTERNAL    HISTORY    OF   THE    CHl7RCSf# 

CHAPTER  I. 

THB    STATE    Or   LITERATURE    AND  SCIENCE. 

§  1.  Learniog  flourishes  among  the  LatiDa.— §  2.  The  Greeks  aid  its  progress  iiff 
the  West. — §  3.  Elegant  literature  and  languages. — §  4.  Philosophy,  the  Ari** 
totelian  and  the  Platonic.— §  5.  The  Platonic  Syncretists. — §  6.  The  Aristo- 
telian has  still  the  preponderance.— §  7.  The  contests  of  the  Nominalisto  and 
Realists  continue. 

^  1.  The  tyranny  of  the  Muhammedans  well  nigh  imposed  si- 
lence on  the  Grecian  and  oriental  muses.  Among  the  Latins,  on 
the  contrary,  literature  and  the  liberal  arts  returned  under  most 
favorable  auspices  to  their  long  lost  lustre  and  glory.  Some  of 
the  pontiffi  themselves  encouraged  them;  among  whom,  JS/tcolatu 
V,  stands  prominent :  also  many  of  the  kings  and  princes  aided 
literary  men,  by  their  protection  and  by  extraordinary  munificence; 
among  whom,  the  illustrious  family  of  Medici  in  Italy,(l)  Al" 
phofuus  VI,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  other  Neapolitan  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Arragon,(2)  acquired  permanent  fame  by  their 
liberal!^  and  their  attachment  to  learning.  Hence  universities 
were  erected  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy ;  libraries  were  col- 
lected, at  great  expense ;  and  young  men  were  excited  to  study, 
by  proffered  rewards  and  honors.  To  all  these  means  was  added, 
the  incomparable  advantage  resulting  from  the  art  of  printing, 
first  with  wooden  blocks,  and  then  with  metal  ^pes ;  which  was 
invented  at  Mayence,  about  the  year  i440,  hy  John  Cruttemberg* 
For  in  consequence  of  this,  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
which  before  had  lain  concealed  in  the  libraries  of  the  monks, 
were  now  put  into  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  awakened  in  ve- 
ry many  a  laudable  desire  of  emulating  their  exceUences,  and 
purified  the  taste  of  innumerable  individuals  of  a  literary  tum.(3^ 

(i)  A  direct  treatise  on  the  ^eat  merits  of  the  house  of  Media,  in  regard  to  all 
the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  is  given  us  W  Jotepk  Bianchini  de  Prato,  Del  cran 
Duchi  di  Toscana  della  neale  Casa  de  Medici,  Protettori  delle  lettere  et  dellt 
belle  arti,  Ragionaminti  Uistorici ;  Venice  1741.  Fol. 

(2)  See  Guumoney  Histoire  civile  du  ^vyaume  de  Naples,  Tom.  iii.  p.  500, 
628  dx.  Jhtton.  PanormUanus,  Dicta  et  nicta  memorabilia  Mvlumti  I.  second 
ed.  by  Jo.  Gerh.  Meutchen,  Vitae  eruditor.  viror.  Tom.  ii.  p.  i.  &c, 

(3])  Mich  Maitairt's  Anoales  Typographici. Prosper  Marehand^s  Histoire  de  1 
imprimerie,  &  la  Haye  1740. 4to.  &e.  [Jo.  Dan*  SekopJUn*s  Vindiciae  Typocraph- 
icae,  Strasb.  1760.  4to.  Gerhard  Meerman's  Origtnes  Typoffraphicae,  Ragae 
Comit.  1763.  ii.  vol.  4to.  Bralkapf,  uber  de  Geschichte  der  Buchdrucker- 
kuDst,  Lips.  1779.  4to.  There  has  been  much  debate,  tohert,  and  ftyirAom, 
printing  was  first  performed.  Haerlem,  Mayence^  and  Straaburgy  each  claim 
the  honor  of  being  the  fint  seat  of  the  art ;  and  Lemrmet  ComUTj  Johu  Gens- 
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^  2.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  empire  likewise,  cootributed  much 
to  the  proinotiou  of  learning  in  the  West.  For  the  most  leained 
men  of  that  nation,  after  the  capture  of  Constant'mople,  emigra- 
ted to  Italy ;  and  thence,  a  part  of  them  were  dispersed  into  the 
other  ftuntries  of  Europe.  These  men  faithfully  taught  the 
Greek  language  and  Grecian  learning,  every  where,  for  their  own 
support ;  and  they  diffused  a  taste  for  literature  and  science,  over 
nearly  the  whole  Latin  world.  Hence,  there  was  no  considerable 
city,  or  university,  in  this  age,  in  which  some  one  or  more  of  the 
Greeks  were  not  employed  as  teachers  of  the  liberal  arts.(4)  But 
they  were  no  where  more  numerous,  than  in  iuly,  where  tbey 
were  encouraged  and  honored,  by  the  munificence  and  the  ardent 
zeal  for  useful  learning  of  the  Medicean  family,  and  by  other 
Italian  cities  :  and  hence,  such  as  thirsted  for  knowledge  in  other 
countries,  were  accustomed  to  repair  to  that  country  for  study. (5) 

^  3.  The  greater  part  of  the  learned  men  in  Italy,  which  was 
the  chief  seat  of  learning,  were  engaged  in  publishing,  correct- 
ing, and  elucidating  the  Greek  and  Latiii  authors,  in  forming  both 
a  prose  and  poetic  style  after  their  model,  and  in  illustrating  anti- 
quities. And  in  these  departments,  many  attained  such  eminence, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  up  to  their  standard.  Nor  were 
the  other  languages  and  sciences  neglected.  In  the  university  of 
Paris,  a  public  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  was 
now  established.(6)  In  Spain  and  Italy,  there  were  many  who 
were  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  oriental  litera- 
ture.(7)  Germany  was  renowned  for  John  RuecUin  or  Capnio^ 
John  Trithemius,  and  others,  eminent  both  in  those  languages  and  in 
other  branches  of  knowledge.(8)  Latin  poetry  was  revived  espe- 
cially by  Anthony  Panormitanus  ;  wiio  had  many  followers. (9)Tbe 

fitlsch  or  GiUtejiburg,  and  John  Fattst,  besidos  others,  hare  been  honored  pi  in- 
ventors of  the  art.  The  probabilily  is,  that  Coster  first  printed,  at  Haerlem. 
with  carved  wooden  blocka,  (mtch  in  the  Cliineae  manner,)  on  or  before  the 
year  1430:  that  GtiUenhurg,  inventid  forged  metal  typos,  at8linsburg,  AD.  1436, 
or  later;  and  that  aftorwarda,  forming  a  partnership  with  Faust  and  others,  M 
JWjyence,  fa«J»«  invented  the  caal  types?,  one  PeJer  Skoefer  having  [devised  the 
iron  matrixes  and  punchej  to  facilitate  the  casting  of  the  typej  ;  and  the  compa- 
ny began  to  print  in  1450  ;  and  in  1450,  printed  DuraTit's  Raticnale  divinor.  offi- 
cior.  at  Mayencp.  See  SehroccU/s  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxx.  p.  175.  and  lUc's  Cy- 
clopaedia, art.  Printing.     7V.] 

(4)  Jo.  Henr.  Mains,  Vita  Reuchlini,  p.  11, 13,  19,  28, 152, 153, 165  &c.  Cas- 
per Bartk,  on  Statins,  Tom.  ii.  p  1008.  Bovlays  Uistoria  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v. 
p.  GOl.  • 

(5)  Happily  illustrative  of  these  fact.s,  is  Humphrey  Hody*s  Liber  de  Graecis  il- 
lustnbus  litterarum  instauratoribus,  edited  bv  Sam.  Jebh,  Lond.  1742.  Pvo.  Veiy 
interesting  and  accurate,  is,  Christ.  Fred.  Boemer,  de  dociia  hominibua  Greecw 
litterarum  Graecarum  in  Italia  Instnuratoribiis,  Lips.  1750. 8vo.  Sam.  Battier,  Or^- 
lio  de  instauratoribus  Graecar.  litterarum  ;  in  the  Museum  Helvettcuni,  Tom.  ir. 
p.  163  &c. 

(G)  Rich.  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotheque  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i. 
p.  502,  512  &c.     Boulai/s  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  852  &c. 
(7)  Pa'd  Cnhmes'uis,  Italia  Oricntnlis,p.  4&:r.  and  Hispania  Orientalis,  p.  212. 
f8)  Rich.  Simon,  I.ettrcs  Choisies,  Tome  i.  p.  262.  Tom.  iv.  p.  131  &c.  p.  140. 
nd  in  other  passaff^'s. 


p.'iifsagf's. 
(9)  PUer  Bayle,  Dictionaire,  art.  Panormila,  Tom.  iii.  p.  31GS. 
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principal  coHector  of  ancient  monuments,  cmns,  gems,  and  in- 
scripuonsy  among  the  Italians,  was  Cyniacui  of  Ancona ;  whoM 
example  prompted  others  to  do  the  same.(10^ 

§  4.  It  is  not  necessary  here,  to  be  particular  respecting  the 
other  branches  of  learning ;  but  the  state  of  philosophy  deserves 
to  be  briefly  noticed.  Before  the  Greeks  came  to  Italy,  ArutotU 
alone  was  the  admiration  of  aU  :  he  was  extolled  immoderately, 
and  many  were  not  ashamed  to  compare  him,  foolishly,  with  the 
precursor  of  Jesus  Christ.fl  1)  But  about  the  time  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Florence,  some  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  especialty  the  celebra* 
ted  Gemistius  Pletho^  recommended  to  certain  great  men  of  Italy, 
instead  of  the  contentious  philosophy  of  the  Peripatetics,  what 
they  called,  the  divine  and  mild  wisdom  of  Plato.  And  these 
Italians,  being  charmed  with  it,  took  pains  to  have  a  number  of 
noble  youth  imbued  with  it.  The  most  distinguished  among 
them  was  Cosmo  de  Medicis  ;  who,  after  hearing  Pletho^  formed 
the  design  of  establishing  a  JPlatonic  school  at  Florence.  For 
this  purpose,  he  caused  Mqrsilius  FicinuSj  the  son  of  his  physi- 
cian, to  be  carefully  educated  and  instructed,  in  order  to  translate 
the  works  of  Plato  from  the  Greek  into  Latin.  Ho  therefore 
first  published  a  Latin  version  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  then 
of  Plotinus,  and  finally  of  Plato.  This  same  Cosmo  prompted 
other  learned  men,  as  Ambrose  of  Camalduli,  Leonard  Bruno^ 
Pf^gius,  and  others,  to  engage  in  similar  labors;  that  is,  to  traii**> 
late  Greek  authors  into  Latin.  In  consequence  of  these  efibrts, 
there  soon  appeared  two  schools  of  philosophy  in  Italy,  which  for 
a  long  time  contended  zealously  with  each  other,  whether  Plato 
Of  Aristotle  ought  to  hold  the  preeminence  in  philosophy.(12) 

^  6.  A  middle  course,  between  the  two  parties,  was  taken  by 
certain  eminent  men  among  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins,  suck 
as  John  Francis  Pieus^  Bessarion^  Hermolavs  Barbarus^  and 
others ;  who  indeed  honored  Plato  as  a  kind  of  oracle  in  philo- 
sophy, yet  did  not  wish  to  see  Aristotle  trodden  under  foot  and 
despised,  but  contemplated  a  union  of  the  two.  These  folldwed, 
both  in  their  manner  of  teachmg  and  in  their  doctrines  or  pr 


(10)  Sec  the  Itincrariain  oiCyriacus  ./9ft«<mito»i/«,  published  from  a  manuacript, 
with  a  preface,  notes,  and  the  epistles  of  this  first  antiquary,  by  Ldotr,  Mekfts, 
Flonnce  1742.  8to.  Add  Leonard  Cretin's  Epistles,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  ix.  p.  149.  r»- 
oent  edition,  Florence. 

(11)  See  Christ.  jSugust.  ITeumann's  Acta  Philosophorum ;  in  German,  Tom. 
iu.  p.  345. 

{l^^ohn  Bavin, in  the  Htstoire  de  T Acad,  des  Inscript.  et  des belles  I«ttrM,TcM. 
iy.p.38l.  Jo.  Launoijdo  varia fortuna  Aristotclis.^.  22;).  Leo.  Allatius, de  Georgiis, 
p.  fel.  Matur.  Veits.  la  Crozey  Entretiens  siir  divers  sujets,  p.  384  Ac.  Jotepk 
BianchifUj  in  his  Italian  work  above  quoted.  On  the  merits  of  the  hoaae  of  Me- 
dici in  regard  to  learning,  the  Preface.  Jac.  Brucker's  Historia  critica  Philos. 
Tom.  iv.  p.  62  &c. —  ["  It  was  not  only  the  respective  merit  of  these  two  phitoao- 
phers,  that  was  debated  in  this  controversy  :  the  principal  question  was,  whicll 
of  their  systems  was  most  conformable  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  ber» 
tbe  Platonic  most  certainly  deserved  the  preference,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by 
PUtko  and  others.  It  is  well  known,  tliat  many  of  the  opinions  of  AnsiotU\9tm 
directly  to  atheism."    MticL} 

Vol.  II.  62 
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ciplesy  the  later  Platonic  school,  which  originated  with  Awwwit- 
«tf.(13)  This  kind  of  philosophy  was  for  a  long  time  held  in 
high  estimation,  and  was  especially  prized  by  the  mystic  theofc>* 
giaQS ;  but  the  scholastic  and  disputatious  divines  were  better 
pleased  with  the  Peripatetic  school.  Yet  these  Platonists  were 
not  truly  wise  ;  they  were  not  only  infected  with  anile  supersti- 
tions, but  they  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to  the  guidance  of  a 
wanton  fancy. 

^  6.  These  Platonists,  however,  were  not  so  bad  as  their  opijo- 
sers,  the  Aristotelians,  who  had  the  upper  hand  in  Italy,  and  in« 
fltructed  the  jrouth  in  all  the  universities.  For  these,  and  espe* 
ctally  the  followers  of  Avert oes^  who  maintained,  (according  to 
the  opinion  of  Averroes^)  that  all  men  have  one  common  soul, 
cunningly  subverted  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  both  natural 
and  revealed  ;  and  approximated  very  near  to  the  impious  tenets 
of  the  pantheists,  who  hold  that  the  universe,  as  consisting  of  tii^ 
niU  matter  and  infinite  power  of  thoushtj  is  the  deity.  The 
mo^t  noted  among  this  class,  was  Peter  romponatius,  a  philoso- 
pher  of  Mantua,  a  crafty  and  arrogant  man,  who  has  left  us  many 
writings  prejudicial  to  religion  :(^14)  yet  nearly  all  the  professors 
of  philosophy  in  the  Italian  universities,  coincided  with  him  in 
•entiment.  When  pressed  by  the  Inquisitors,  these  phibsophers 
craftily  discriminated  between  philosophical  truth,  and  thedogi^ 
cal ;  and  said,  their  doctrines  were  only  philosophicaUy  true,  that 
is,  accordant  with  sound  reason  ;  but  they  would  not  deny,  diat 
they  ought,  when  viewed  theologically,  to  be  accounted  false.  On 
ihis  impudent  subterfuge,  Leo  X,  in  die  Lateran  council  held  in 
the  following  century,  at  length  laid  restrictions. 

^  7t  In  France  and  Germany,  the  philosophical  sects  of  Jfiea/- 
itlt  and  Aomtno/wtj,  every  where,  had  fierce  contests  with  each 
other ;  in  which  they  employed  not  only  ratiocination  and  argu- 
ment, but  also  accusations,  penal  laws,  and  the  force  of  arms. 
There  was  scarcely  a  university  that  was  undisturbed  by  this 
war.  In  most  places,  however,  the  Realists  were  more  powerful 
than  the  Nominalists^  or  the  TerministSj  as  they  were  also  call- 
ed.(l5)  In  the  university  of  Paris,  so  long  ^sJohn  Gcr^on  lived, 
and  his  immediate  pupils,  the  JVominalists  were  in  high  authority : 
but  when  these  were  dead,  AD.  1473,  Lewis  XI,  the  king  of 
France,  at  the  insdgation  of  the  bishop  of  Avranches,  who  was 
his  confessor,  prohibited  the  doctrine  of  the  JSTominalists  by  a 
severe  ^dict  j  and  ordered  all  books  composed  by  men  of  that 

S3)  S^Bessarion's  Lotti^r,  in  the  Histoire  dc  TAcad.  dei  Inscriptionet  et  det 
»■  lettrei,  Tom.  v.  456.    Jac,    ITunnasiuSf  de  Syncreiismo  PeripatcUco  ;  in 
his  Orationes,  p.  340. 

il4)  8ee  Joe.  Brucktr^s  Histaria  critica  Philosopfaiae,  Tom.  iy.  p.  158  i^c. 
15)  See  Jac.  BrucUr's  fiintoria  crit.  Pliilos.  Tom.  v.  d.  904.    Jo.  S^aberi^a 
roiloaophia  Nominalium  vindicata,  cap.  i.     Suph.  BoZjcza,  MiaceJIanea,  Tod.  iv. 
p.  531,  Ac.    ^rgentre,  Collectio  documentor,  da  novis  erroribua,  Tom.  i.  p.  S3D 
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sect,  to  be  seized  and  locked  up  from  the  public.  (16)  But  fae 
mitigated  his  decree,  in  the  year  1474,  and  allowed  some  books 
of  the  Nominalists  to  be  let  out  of  prison. (17)  And  in  the  yeair 
1481,  he  restored  all  the  books  of  the  Nominalists  to  liberty,  and 
reinstated  the  sect  in  its  former  privileges  and  honors  in  the  uni- 
versity.(18) 

ne)  Gabr.  J^audiy  additions  a  V  Histoire  de  Louis  XI,  p.  203.  Cats.  EgtuM 
dr  Boulayf  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  t.  p.  678, 705,  706,  &c.  John  Launoij  H»- 
toTia  Gymnasii  Navarr.Opp.  Tom.iv.  P.  i.  p.  201,  378. 

(17)  Boulayf  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  710. 

(18)  The  documents  are  published  bj  Jo.  Salabert^  Philoaophia  Nominal.!  Yin* 
dicau,  cap.  i.  p.  104.    Add  Bwlay,  I.  c.  Tom.  t.  p.  739,  747. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

HfSTOaT  OF  THE  TEACHEKS  ANI>  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CHUECH. 

§  1.  Vice«  of  the  clorgy. — §  2.  Coiilinunnre  of  the  schbm  of  tbc  West. — §  3- 
The  coimcti  of  Conplance  culled  hv  the  erufwror  i:?fgi«niund. — §  4.  Its  proci^d- 
incs  and  tsaue. — §  5.  John  iliiss. —  §  (5.  C:iu.-<f>s  of  hatn.:d  againpt  him. — §  7. 
Jonn  Huss  is  burnt.  Juromw  of  Prague. —  §  8.  Decree  of  ihe  council  n^iiMt 
the  books  and  thp  ashes  of  WicktHt'e. — §  9.  Sentence  against  John  Petit. — § 
10.  Tbe  refonnatioii  of  the  riHirch. — §  Jl.  Council  of  Basil.  Keformation  oT 
the  church  again  attempted  in  vain. — §  V2.  Decrees  and  arts  of  this  couocil. 
— §  13.  Council  of  Ferrara  under  Eugene  IV. — §  14.  8clii«m  of  tbe  church 
renewed. — §  15.  Schism  tenninntc?  under  Nicolaus  V. — §  16.  Pius  II. — §  17. 
Paul  II.— §  18.  Alexander  VI.— §  V.K  The  monks.— §  2U.  The  mcudicanU. 
—§21.  Condilionof  theFralriuelh.— §  22.  New  orders.  Brethren  and  Clerks 
of  the  common  life. — §  23.  Greek  writers. — §  24.  Latin  writers. 

^  1.  No  teacher  or  writer  of  any  emineoce  caD  be  named,  io 
that  age,  who  does  not  plainly  and  greatly  lament  the  miserable 
state  of  the  christian  church  ;  and  anticipate  its  ruin,  unless  God 
should  interpose  for  its  rescue.  The  vices  and  faults  both  of  tbe 
prelates,  and  of  the  other  clerical  orders,  were  so  manifest,  that 
no  one  dared  to  censure  such  complaint!.  And  even  prelates  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  spent  their  lives  in  idleness  and  vice  of  ev- 
ery kind,  were  obliged  to  hear  with  a  placid  countenance,  and 
even  to  commend,  those  bold  orators,  who  publicly  maintained, 
that  there  was  nothing  sound  in  either  the  head  or  the  members 
of  the  church,  and  who  called  for  the  amputation  of  the  infected 
farts*  And  indeed  he  only  was  accounted  an  honest  and  useful 
man,  who  fearlessly,  and  vehemently,  declaimed  against  the  court 
of  Rome,  the  pontiff,  and  all  his  adherents.(l) 

^  2.  At  the  commencement  of  the  century,  the  Latin  church 
had  two  heads,  or  two  pontiffs,  Boniface  IX,  at  Rome,  and  Benr 
diet  XIII,  resident  at  Avignon.  On  the  death  of  Boniface^  the 
cardinals  of  his  party  elected,  AD.  1404,  Cosmai  de  Mdiorati^ 

iXi  [FlaeittSf  in  liis  Catalogtis  testium  veritatis,  has  collected  many  such  teeti- 
monies.  Still  more  may  be  found  in  Peter  de  ^lUaco'a  tract  de  Reformaiione 
ecclesiae ;  and  in  the  tract  oT Matthew  of  Cracovia,  bishop  of  Worms,  de  Squaloii* 
bus  Romanae  curiae ;  both  of  which  tracts  were  published  by  Woifgang  rf?imw 
ftiir^,  at  Basil,  1551 :  likewise  in  the  same  Weissemburg' s  Autilogia  Romaoa, 
Basil  1555.  8vo.  in  John  Wolfs  Lcctioncs  McmorabileS|  Tom.  i.  and  eapecnily 
in  the  Monumenta  niedii  uevi,  by  Dr,  ^Wc/iof  Goitingen  ;  where  we  have,  Tom. 
i.  Facie,  i.  p.  1.  the  tracts  de  i>qualoribus  curiae  Romanae;  and  p.  101.  the  Gra- 
vamina naiiunis  German,  adversus  curiam  Romanam,  Joanni  carainaliS.  Aogeli, 
Nicolai  V,  Puntificis  Rom.  legato,  exhibita;  and  p.  156,  James  JmiUrherg's  tract 
de  negligcntia  praelatorum  ;  besides  many  of  the-speeches  made  in  thecoancii  of 
Constance,  which  are  in  the  second  Fasciculus,  and  are  of  a  similar  import.  Evea 
at  the  council  of  Constance  itself,  which  amsembled  to  reform  tbe  church,  and  in 
which  so  many  testimonies  were  exhibited  of  the  corrupt  stale  of  tbe  cbuirb, 
tbeie  were  present  a  great  number  ofbuffoonSy  pTostitvteSf  and  vublic  girls  ( joey- 
latores,  meretrices,  and  virgines  publicae^.  See  the  Diarium  belli  HaMitioi,  .in 
Jjudwig's  Reliqniae  manuscript.  Tom.  vi.  p.  127.     Sekl.l 
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wha  took  the  name  of  Innocent  VII.  (2)  And  he  dyiug,  after  two 
years,  or  AD.  1406,  his  place  was  6lled  by  Angdo  Corrani,  a 
Venetian,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  Xll.  Both  of  them 
promised,  under  oath,  that  they  would  voluntarily  resign  the  pon- 
tificate, if  the  interests  of  the  church  should  require  it:  and  they 
both  violated  their  promise.  Benedict  XIII,  being  besieged  at 
Avignon  by  the  king  of  France,  AD.  1408,  Hed  into  Caulonia, 
his  native  province,  and  thence  removed  to  Perpignan.  Hence 
eight  or  nine  cardinals  of  his  party,  .finding  themselves  deserted 
by  their  pontiff,  Joined  the  cardinals  of  the  party  of  Gregory  XII, 
and  in  conjunction  with  them,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  pro- 
tracted schism,  appointed  a  council  of  the  whole  church  to  be 
held  at  Pisa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  AD.  1409.  But  this  coan- 
<^,  which  was  designed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  divided  churchy 
unexpectedly  inflicted  a  new  wound.  On  the  fifth  of  June,  it  passed 
a  heavy  sentence  on  each  of  the  pontic  ;  for  it  declared  them 
both  to  be  heretical,  perjured,  obstinate,  and  unworthy  of  any  hon- 
ors ;  and  excommunicated  them  from  the  church.  And  in  pbce 
of  them,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  council  created  Peter  de  Can^ 
dia  sovereign  pontiff;  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexan^ 
der  V.(3)  But  the  two  pontifib  spumed  the  decrees  of  this  coon-^ 
cil;  aod  continued  still  to  perform  their  functions.  Benedict 
held  a  council  at  Perpignan ;  and  Gregory  assembled  anotb^  at 
Austria  [Cividad  di  Frioul],(4)  near  Aquileia;  but  fearing  the 
resentments  of  the  Venetians,  he  went  first  to  Cajeta,^  where  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  Ladislaus  kmg  of  Najdes  ; 
>  and  then  fled,  AD.  1412,  to  Rimmi. 

^  3.  The  church  was  thus  divided  between  three  pontifls ;  wha 
fiercely  assailed  each  other,  with  reciprocal  excommunications,  re^ 
preaches,  and  maledictions.  Alexander  V,  who  was  elected  ia 
the  council  of  Pisa,  died  at  Bologna,  AD.  1410.(5)     The  sixteen 

(2)  Besides  tlie  common  writers,  see  especjally,  in  regard  to  Innocent  VIT^ 
Lnmk.  JhetmuMy  Epifltolnr.  Lib.  i.  £p.  4,  5.  p.  6»  19,  21.  Lib.  ii.  £p.  2.  p.  30.  and 
Cailuccius  SalutaiuSf  EpistolHr.  Lib.  ii.  £p.  i.  p.  1 .  or  p.  18.  ed.  Florence : — \n. 
regard  to  Gregory,  the  t»mc  yQretinxts,  Epi;$tolur.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  3.  p.  32.  En.  7.  p» 
39, 41,  51.  Lib.  ii.  £p.  17.  p.  54,  56, 59.  John  Lamy,  Dcliciae  eraditor.  Tom.  z. 
p.  494. 

(3)  See  Jm,  LeufatU's  llistoire  du  concile  de  Pise,  Amsterd,  1724, 4to.  Fnme. 
Pi^, Breviarium  Pomiir.  Roroanor.  Tom.  iV.  p.  350.  Jac.  Benign.  Bogsuet,!)^^ 
fynaio  decreti  Clen  Galticani  de  potcstute  cedes.  Tom.  ii.  p.  17  dtc  aod  else- 
where. 

(4)  [Lei^ntf  (Histoire  du  concile  de  Pise,  Tom.  i.  p.  295,)  says,  the  place  of 
thw  council  was,  ChitUd  di  Frimil  ct  Udme,  towns  two  miles  apart,  in  the  dioceai 
of  Aquileia,  in  the  Venelian  states.     TV.] 

(5^  [Alexander  committed  two  faults,  which  very  much  injured  bis  cause.    Ii« 


■gainst  it;  and  his  successor,  John  XXllI,  found  it  necessary  to  repeal  it.  In 
the  next  place,  by  the  advice  of  the  cardinal  legate  of  Bolof^na,  Baltkasar  of  Cmm, 
he  ventured  to  go  to  Rome  ;  which  prepared  the  way  for  Lewis y  king  of  Naples, 
to  gain  the  victory  over  his  enemy,  king  Ladislays.  Under  him  likewise,  a  car- 
dinal  waa  allvwed  tohold  manv  benefices,  three  or  iour-deaconries,  as  many  prsi* 
bytenhips,  besides  several  bishopries.    Schl] 
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cardinals,  who  were  present  in  the  city,  iramediately  fiBed  his 
place  with  Bolthatar  Cossa^  a  NeapoUtau,  who  took  the  name  of 
John  XXIII,  a  man  destitute  of  principle,  and  of  piet7.(6)  From 
ibis  war  of  the  pontiffi,  vast  evils  arose,  which  afiected  bodi  die 
church  and  the  state/  Hence  the  emperor,  Sigismund.  the  king 
of  France,  and  other  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  spared  no 
pains  or  expense,  to  restore  harmony  and  bring  the  church  again 
under  one  head.  The  pontiffs  could  not  be  persuaded  at  all,  to 
prefer  the  peace  of  the  church  before  their  own  gk>ry ;  so  that  no 
course  remained,  but  to  assemble  a  general  council  of  the  whcde 
church,  to  uke  cognizance  of  this  great  controversy.  Such  a 
council,  John  XXIII,  being  prevailed  on  by  the  intrealies  of  Sigb- 
mund,  and  hoping  that  it  would  favor  his  cause,  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Constance,  AD.  1414.  In  this  council,  were  present^  the 
pontiff  Johtij  the  emperor  Sigumundj  many  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  the  ambassadors  of  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  the  republics.(7) 

^  4.  The  principal  object  of  this  great  council  was,  to  extan 
guish  the  discord  between  pontic ;  and  this  they  successfully  ac- 
complished. For  having  established  by  two  solemn  decrees,  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sessions,  that  a  pontiff  is  subject  to  a  couodl 
of  the  whole  church  ;  and  having  most  carefully  substantiated  the 
authority  of  the  council  j(8)  they  on  the  29th  of  May,  AD.  1415, 

(6)  [Hiitory  represents  bim  aa  a  great  villain ;  and,  in  the  cooncll  of  Co» 
itance,  he  was  accused,  among  other  crimes,  of  procuring  the  death  of  bis  pre<le- 
eeasor  with  poison.  His  persecution  of  LaduUus,  whom  be  very  unseasonably 
excommunicated,  and  offended  still  more  by  proclaiming  a  crmaae  against  hns, 
obliged  him  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  emperor  Sigumund  ;  who,  by  a  mas- 
ter piece  of  Dolicy,  induced  him  to  call  the  council  of  Constance.     5dL] 

(7)  The  Acts  of  this  celebrated  council  were  published,  in  six  volames.  Folio, 
by  Hens,  von  der  Hardt,  Francf.  1700;  an  elaborate  work,  yet  imperfect;  Iw 
very  many  Acts  are  wantins  in  it;  while  many  Acts  are  inserted,  which  nugfal 
have  been  omitted.  Jamts  Ltnfant  composed  an  elegant  history  of  this  cooneil, 
in  French,  which  was  printed,  2d  ed.  Amsterd.  1788. 4lo.  [also  in  English,  2  vol. 

j^*  J  u  '•»«  Supplement  to  it,  composed  however  with  little  ladmeDt,  wm 
added  by  Bourgeois  da  Ouutenet,  an  advocate  of  Paris,  entitled  Noovelle  Hislo- 
ire  du  conctlo  de  Constance,  oii  Ton  fait  voir,  combien  la  France  a  ooDtriboe& 
1  extinction  du  Schisme.  Paris  1718.  4to. 

(8)  Concerning  these  two  celebrated  decrees,  whioh  are  extremely  hatefiil  to 
the  ponnffs,  see  JVoto/wr  Alexander's  Historia  Eccles.  Saec.  xv.  Diaa.  iv.  Jbc. 
Benign.  Bossuet's  Defeusio  sententiae  Cleri  Gallicani  de  potestate  eoclea.  Tom. 
u.  p.  2, 23  &c.  and  ^.  Lenfant's  Diss.  Hiatorique  et  Apologetique  poor  Jmn 
uersonet  concile  de  Constance ;  annexed  to  his  History  of  that  coondl.  fTlie 
second  decree  ofthe  6th  of  April,  repeate  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  first,  or 
that  of  the  30th  March ;  and  is  as  follows :  Haec  sancta  synodns  CoiMtSDtieasii 
genenUe  concilium  faciens,  pro  extirpatione  ipsios  schismatis,  et  nnione  et  nftr- 
mauone  ecclesiae  Dei  in  capite  et  in  membris,  4^.  ordinat,  definit,  deeenut,  et 
declarat,  ut  sequitur.,  v 

Et  pnmo  delarat,quod  ipsa  in  spiritu  saActo  legitime  congregata,  condliam  ce- 
nerale  raciens,  et  ecclesiam  catholicam  repraesentans,  potestatem  a  Christo  imM. 
diate  babet,  cui  quihbet  cujuscunque  status  vel  dignitatis,  etiam  si  papijia 
tat,  obedire  tenetur  in  his  quae  pertinent  ad  fidem  et  extirpationem  dictiael 
Us,  et  reformauonem  ditUe  ecclesiae  in  capite  et  in  membris. 

/tem  declarat,  quod  <]uicunque  cujuscunque  conditionis,  status,  dignitatis, 
ri^Sf/'of*  **"'  n»>ndati«,  etatutis  sen  ordination ibus,  ant  iraeceptia  httjua^^-. 
synodi  et  cujuscunque  aitenus  concilii  generaiis  Uptime  congregati,  super  pfss- 
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reDnoved  John  XXII,  from  the  pontificate,  on  account  of  various 
oficDCes  and  crimes  :(9)  for  he  bad  pledged  himself  to  the  council,  ^ 
to  resign  the  pontificate ;  and  yet  withdrew  himself  by  flight* 
Grtgory  Xil,  voluntarily  resigned  his  pontificate,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  the  same  year,  through  Charles  de  Malatesta.  And 
Benedict  XIII,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1417,  was  deprived  of  his 
rank  as  a  pontiff,  by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  council.  After 
these  transactions,  on  the  11th  of  November  AD.  1417,  Otto 
de  Colonna^  was  elected  pontiff,  by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the 
cardinals,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Martin  V.  Benedict  XIII, 
who  resided  at  Perpignan,  resisted  indeed,  and  claimed  the  rights 
and  the  dignity  of  a  pontiff,  till  his  death,  AD.  1423  :  and  after 
the  death  of  this  obstinate  man,  under  the  auspices  of  Alphomus 
kiog  of  Sicily,  Aegidius  Mugnos^  a  Spaniard,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  by  only  two  cardinals.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
Clement  VIII,  and  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  pontiff; 
but  in  the  year  1429,  he  was  persuaded  to  resign  the  government 
of  the  church  entirely  \o  Martin  V. 

^  5.  The  acts  passed  in  this  council  for  the  suppression  and  ex- 
tirpation of  Heretics y  are  not  equally  commendable ;  and  some  of 
tliem  are  wholly  inexcusable.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  council, 
great  religious  commotions  bad  arisen  in  several  countries,  but  espe- 
cially in  Bohemia.  At  Prague,  lived  and  taught  with  much  ap« 
plause,  John  HusSj  an  eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  performed 
the  duties  of  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  university,  and  those 
of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  church.  He  preached  vehe- 
mently against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  of  all  ranks :  and  numerous 
others  did  so,  in  that  age ;  nor  did  any  good  man  disapprove  of 
it.  He  likewise  endeavored,  after  the  year  1408,  to  detach  the 
university  from  the  interests  of  Gregory  XII,  whom  Bohemia  ac- 
knowledged as  pontiff.  This  gave  great  offence  to  the  archbishop 
of  Prague,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  who  adhered  to  tiie  in- 
terests of  Gregory.  Hence  arose  great  hostility  between  Stuss 
and  the  archbishop ;  which  the  former  kept  up  and  increased,  by 
his  discourses  against  the  Romish  court,  and  the  vices  of  the 
clergy. 

missis,  8CU  ad  ea  pertinentibus,  factis,  vcl  fhcicndis,  obediro  contumaciter  con- 
tempserity  nUi  resipuerit,  condignae  pocnitenUae  subjiciatur,  et  debite  puniatar, 
eUam  ad  alia  juris  subsidia  (si  opus  fuerit)  recurrendo. — The  decree  then  goes  on, 
to  forbid  pope  John  from  dissolving  or  removing  tho  council  to  any  other  place, 
without  its  consent;  or  from  withdrawing  any  of  his  officers  and  servants  from 
attending  on  the  council,  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  at  Constance.  It  further  de- 
clares null  and  void,  all  censures,  deprivations  uf  office,  <&c.  passed,  or  that  might 
be  passed  by  the  said  pope,  upon  uny  persons  whatever,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
ccjuncjl.     See  Uarduins  Concilia,  Tom.  viii.  p.  258,  259.     Tr^l 

C9)  [The  crimes  of  this  pope  iire  hiid  down  in  certain  articles,  in  Herm.  von 
dtr  Hardi's  Acta  Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  iv.  p.  196.  among  -which  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Simony,  extortion,  poisoning,  adultery^  incest,  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  bulls,  &c.  Schl.  See  the  articles  at  largre,  in  Harduin**  Concilia, 
Tom.  viii.  p.  343  &c.  and  ihe  judgment  of  the  council  upon  them;  ibid.  p.  376. 
Tr.] 
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§  &.  To  these  first  causes  of  hatred  againt  fliiM,  which  migfat 
easily  have  been  surmounted,  others  were  added  of  greater  mag- 
nitude.    First,  be  took  the  side  of  the  Realists  m  philosophy,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  age,  goaded  and  pressed 
the  ^omifuklists  to   the  uttnost  of  his  power  :  yet  their  Dumber 
was  very  considerable  in  the  university  of  Prague,  and   their  in- 
fluence was  not  small.(lO)     Afterwards,  in  the  year  1408,  Kw«s 
by  his  influence,  that  in  the  controversy  between  the  Gmnans 
and  the  Bohemians,  respecting  the  number  of  votes  [each  was  to 
have  in  the  university,]  the  decision  was  in  favor  m  the  Bcb^ 
mians.     By  the  laws  of  the  university,  it  was  ordained,  that  io 
the  academic  discussions  the  Bohemians  should  have  ^Aree  votes, 
and  the  other  three  nations  but  Ofie.     The  university  was  theo  di- 
vided into  four  nations,  the  Bavarian,  Polish,  and  Saxon,   were 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  German  nation. 
The  usage  had  been,  that  the  Germans,  who  far  exceeded    the 
Bohemians  in  numbers,  gave  three  votes,  and  the  Bohemians  but 
one.     Huss  therefore,   either  from  partiality  to  his  country,  or 
from  his  hatred  to  the  Nominalists,  whom  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Oermans  preferred  before  the  Realists,  obtained,  by  means  of 
the  vast  influence  at  court  which  his  eloquence  gave  him,  a  de- 
cree, that  the  Oermans  should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  three 
votes,  and  should  content  themselves  with  one.     This  resuk  of  a 
long  contest  so  offended  the  Germans,  that  a  great  multitude  of 
them,  with  the  rector  of  the  university,  John  Hoffman^  at  their 
head,  left  tbe  university  of  Prague  and  retired  to  Leipsic ;   where 
Frederic  the  Wise,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  [or  rather,   Frederic 
the  Warlike,  margrave  of  Meisen,](l  1 )  founded  a  university  oo 
their  account,  in  the  year  1409.     This  event  contributed   much 
to  increase  the  odium  against  Huss,  and  to  work  his  ruin.     The 
Crermans  being  ejected  from  Prague,  Huss  inveighed  more  freely 
than  before,  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  also  public^ 
preached  and  recommended  the  opinions  and  the  books  of  JoMt 
Wickliffe,  the  Englishman.     Being  accused  before  John  XXIII, 


^(tO)  Thcro  is  a  letter  of  the  Nominalists  to  Lewis  \"l,  king  of  France,  ia  • 
Baluze^s  Miiicellanea,  Tom.  iv.  p.  534;  wbicli  says,  Legimus  Nomiiialea  expdl- 
«()6  de  Bohemia  eo  tempore,  quo  haeretici  voluerurit  Bnhemicum  regnam  raiame- 
resibus  infieere. — Quum  dicti  haeretici  non  possent  disputando  superare,  impe- 
traverunt  ab  Abbigseslao  (Wenceslao)  principe  Bohemiae,  ui  gubemarentar  itB- 
dia  Pragensia  ritu  Parisicnsium.  Q,uo  edicto  coacti  sunt  supradicti  Nonainalea 
Piogam  civitalem  relinquere,  etse  translulenint  adLipzicam  civitatern,  et  Hudea 
universjiatem  crexcrunt  solemoissimam. 

(1 1)  jAiosheim  says,  that  Fredericus  sapUnSy  Saxoniae  Sep^enseiTj  establiahed  the 
untversily  of  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1409.  This  was  certainly  a  slip  of  memory  in 
the  venerable  ola  man.  It  was  not  Frederic  iJie  fVisCj  but  Frederic  the  IFkrafo, 
that  established  the  university  of  Leipsic;  and  when  he  instituted  it,  be  was  only 
Margrave  of  Meisen  and  Landgrave  of  Thuringia;  not  EUcUfr,  to  which  ifj^nity 
iie  did  not  attain  till  the  death  of^tbrech  Jiff  (Fukeof  Wittemburg,  without  nMe^ 
AD.  1421^  Schl.  "  Historians  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  tbe  number  of 
Crermans  that  retired  firom  the  university  of  Prague  upon  this  occasion. 
Sylvius  reckons  5000,  Trithemius  and  others  »)00,  DM^ravius  24000,  / 
44,000,  Lauda,  a  contemporary  writer,  36,000."     Mad.] 
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in  the  year  1410,  he  was  excoramunicated  by  the  pontiif.  But 
be  despised  this  thunder,  and  both  orally,  and  afterwards  in  vA-» 
rious  writings,  continued  to  chastise  thecorruplions  of  the  Romish 
church  and  of  the  whole  clerical  order,  with  the  applause  of 
46reatnumbers.(12) 

§  7.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  lover  of  real  piety,  though  peN 
haps  sometimes  over  ardent,  and  not  sufficiently  prudent.  Being 
summoned  to  the  council  of  Constance,  and  being  protected  by  a 
safe-conduct  from  the  emperor  Si^ismundj  he  went  thither,  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  his  innocence,  and  of  proving  the 
falsehood  of  the  charge  that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Roman 
church.  And  certainly,  he  had  not  departed  in  things  of  any  mo« 
ment  from  the  religion  of  his  times ;  but  had  only  inveighed  se- 
verely against  the  pontiffs,  the  court  of  Rome,  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  the  monks ;  which  was  a  common  practice  at  that 
day,  and  was  daily  done  in  the  council  of  Constance  itself.  Yet 
his  enemies,  who  were  numerous  both  in  Bohemia  and  in  the 
council,  managed  the  procedure  against  him  so  artfully  and  suc- 
cessfully, that,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  he  was  cast  into 
prison ;  and  when  he  would  not,  by  order  of  the  council,  confeM 
guilt,  he  was  adjudged  a  heretic,  and  burnt  alive,  on  the  6th  day 
of  July,  AD.  1415.  Full  of  faith  and  the  love  of  Grod,  he  sus- 
tained this  punishment  with  admirable  constancy. (13)    The  same 

(12)  See  Laur.  ByzimuSj  Diarium  belli  Hussitlci }  in  Jo.  Pet.  de  Ludwig*9  Ra* 
liqniae  Manuscnptoiom,  Tom.  vi.  p.  127  &c. 

(13)  Learned  niea  have  searched  for  the  causes  of  so  cruel  a  sentence  beiof 
peased  upon  John  Hussj  and  his  companions ;  nor  do  they  find  them  either  in 
nis  opinions,  or  in  bis  life  and  conduct.  Hence  they  concluded,  that  be  was  nn- 
rigbteously  oppressed  by  bis  enemies.  And  the  conclusion  of  these  exceUeot 
men,  is  most  just ;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  shew,  whence  arose  the  readioew  of 
the  Fathers  assembled  at  Constance,  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  a  heretic  on  this 
good  man,  who  by  no  means  merited  it.  (1)  By  his  discourses  and  bis  writingBi 
ifugs  had  produced  very  great  commotion  in  Bohemia ;  and  bad  ezcilad  Tail 
odium  against  the  whole  sacred  order,  among  the  people  And  the  bishopai  tiia 
priests,  and  the  monks  could  readily  see,  that  if  this  man  should  return  to  fait 
country,  and  should  go  on  to  write  and  to  teach ;  they  must  loose  their  honon,  in- 
fluence, and  emoluments.  And  therefore  they  strove,  to  the  utmost,  and  spared 
neither  money  nor  pains  and  labor  with  his  judges,  to  persuade  them  to  destroy 
so  dangerous  an  enemy.  Laur.  ByziniuSy  in  his  Diarium  Hussiticum,  (in  £«#» 
io£|r> Reliquiae,  Tom."  vi.  p.  135.)  says:.Clerus  perversus  praecipue  in  re^o 
Boemiae  et  marchionatu  Moraviae  condemnation  em  ipsius  (Htt»n,)  contnbuttmM 
peeuniarum  et  modis  aliis  diversis,  procuravit,  et  ad  ipsius  consensit  interitom. 
And  in  page  150,  he  sa^rs :  Clerus  perversus  re^ni  Bohemiae  et  marcbionatua  Ma* 
raviae,  el  i)raecipue  Eplscopi,  Abbates,  Canonici,  plebani  et  religiosi,  ipsius  fida- 
les  ac  salutiferas  admonitiones,  adhortationes,  ipsorum  pompam,  symoniam,  ara- 
ritiam,  fornicationem,  vitaeque  detestandae  abominationera  detegentes,  ferre  non 
valendo,  peeuniarum  contriimtiones  ad  ipsius  estinctionem  faciendo  procurarant. 
(II)  In  the  council  itself  there  were  many  individuals  of  influence  and  powar, 
who  thought  themselves  greatly  injured  hjHuss;  and  who  were  willing  In 
avenge  those  injuries,  by  the  death  of  the  good  man.  Huts  being  a  RmiiMyht4 
rendered  himself  extremely  odious  to  the  JfonUnaluts.  And  unforlunatnlV  fttr 
him,  his  principal  judges  were  Jfonunaligts ;  and  especially,  the  oraisla  of  the 
council,  John  Gerson,  was  the  great  champion  of  the  ifommaUBUf  and  an  aanmy 
of  Huss.  These  rejoiced  to  have,  in  the  person  of  Huts,  a  man  on  whom  tiiay 
could  uke  revenee,  more  sweet  than  life  itself.  The  JVommoZtite,  in  tbaur  Wtlar 
to  Lewis,  king  of  France,  (in  Baluie,  Miscellanea,  Tom.  it.  p.  634.)  do  not  diS' 
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unhappy  fate  was  borne,  with  the  same  pious  fortitude  and  con- 
stancy, by  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  compaDion  of  John  Hussj  who 
had  come  to  Constance  to  support  and  aid  his  friend.  He  at  first, 
through  fear  of  death,  yielded  to  the  n)andates  of  the  council,  and 
renounced  those  opinions,  which  the  council  had  condemned  in 
him ;  but  being  retained  still  in  prison,  he  resumed  courage,  again 

guise  the  fiu;t»  that  Huss  fell  by  the  hand  and  eflbrts  of  their  sect.  SuscitAvit  Deue 
doctores  Catbolicoe,  Petrum  de  Allyaco,  Juhanncoi  de  Gersonno  et  alioe  (juam- 
plares  doctisBimos  viro*  MnninaleSj  q^oi  convocati  ad  concflium  Conetantiense, 

•d  quod  citati  fuerant  baeretici,  et  DomiDatim  Hyeronymut  et  Johannes, difC* 

tofl  naeriticos  per  qoadraginta  dies  disputando  superaverunt.     That  it  was  renWj 
■o,  the  history  of  tne  council  of  Cuostance  shews.     The  hostility  at  that  time, 
between  the  Realists  and  the  JfominaUstSf  was  deadly.     Each  sect,  on  every  oc- 
euion  that  offered,  accused  the  other  of  heresy  and  impiety,  and  inflicted  paniali- 
raent  accordingly.     The  A^'ominaUsts  at  Constance,  condemned  HusSj  a  tUuliMt; 
and  on  the  other  band,  the  AfloZt^t^  condemned  Jokn  de  Wesaiia^  a  yonunalistf  \n 
dMyear  1479.    See  the  Examen magistrale ac  iheologicale Mag.  Joh.  de  Wesalia ; 
io  Ortvin.  Gratius,  Fasciculus  rerum  expetcndarum  et  fugiendar.  Colon.  1535.  pa. 
eliiii.     I  will  transcribe  from  this  Examen,  a  memorable  passage  illustrative  of 
the  deadly  feud  between  the  Nominalists  and  the  Realists;  pa.  elxvi.  b.     Ctixis 
sin  ipse  diabolusseminavit  illam  zizaniaro  inter  philosopbos  et  inter  theologoa,  at 
tanta  sit  dissensio,  etiam  animorum,  inter  diversa  opinantes  ?  Adeo  tU  si  Minper- 
saUa  qtdsqnam  realia  negaveritj  existiraetur  in  Spirtum  Sanctum  peccavisse;  im- 
mo  summo  et  maximo  pec«.alo  plenus  creditor  contra  Deum,  contra  religioDem, 
ooDtra  justitiam,  contra  omnem  politiam  graviter  deliquisse.    Unde  baec  coecitxa 
mentis,  nisi  a  diabolo,  qui  phantasias  nostras  illudit. — (III)  These,  in  other  re- 
■pects,  excellent  and  devout  men,  Huss  aud  Jerome,  burned  with  hatred  against 
toe  Germans.    This  hatred  they  publicly  confessed  at  Pracue :  tbia  aooonape- 
nted  them  to  Constance  :  and  the^  did  ool  disguise  it  before  the  council.     Tlbao^ 
lis  jYtsm,  Invectiva  in  Johan.  xxiii.  Cm  HardCs  Acta  Concilii  ConstanL  Tom.  ii. 
p.  450.)  Improperabat  etiam  in  publico  Alemannis  dicendo,  quod  essent  prao. 
aumptuosi  et  vellent  ubique  per  orbem  dominari. — Sicque  factum  fiiisaet  saepe  ia 
Boemia,  ubi  volentes  etiam  dominari  Alemanni,  Violtnter  exinde  re^ulsi  et  wtafe 
tractati  fuisseot.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  mindful  of  the  injuriee  tfaej 
had  received  at  Prague,  conceived  the  most  violent  hatred  against  these  men. 
Yet  the  influence  of  the  Germans  was  very  great  in  the  council.     And  who  cao 
doubt,  that  they  exerted   that  influence  against  tbeir  adversaries  ? — (IV)  Finallj, 
the  very  rector  of  the  university  of  Prague,  JbAn  ffojfnuin,  who,  together  with  the 
German  nation,  had  been  driven  from  Prague  by  Hitss,  and  who  was  the  principal 
enemy  of  Huss,  was  made  bishop  of  Misnia,  1413,  and  held  a  high  place  among 
the  represeutatives  of  the  German  church  in  this  council ;  and  undoubtedlj  he 
was  an  unlucky  star  to  Huss,  in  it. 

Although  these  were  the  seal  causes  of  the  condemnation  of  Huss,  yet  it  must  be 
confessed,  there  appeared  one  mark  of  a  heretic  in  him ;  for  which,  io  the  jttdg- 
ment  of  that  age,  ne  might  with  some  color  of  justice  be  condemned.  I  re»r  to 
bie  inflexible  obstinacy ;  which  the  Romish  church  usually  regards,  even  in  those 
who  err  veiy  little,  as  the  most  grievous  heresy.  Huss  was  commanded  bv  this 
council,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  whole  church,  to  confess  his  nults, 
aad  to  abjure  his  errors.  He  most  pertinaciously  refused  to  do  this,  unless  firet  con« 
vinced  of  error.  Thus  he  resisted  the  catltolic  cliurch :  he  wished  the  church  to 
■how  a  reason,  for  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  :  and  he  not  obscurely  sicnified, 
that  the  church  might  be  in  an  error.  This  indeed  was  a  great  crime,  and  intol- 
erable heresy.  For  a  true  son  of  the  church  ought  to  subject  his  own  judgment 
end  pleasure,  without  reserve^o  the  will  of  his  mother;  and  to  believe  firmly,  that 
ehe  could  not  possibly  err.  The  Romish  church,  indeed,  had  for  many  ages  fol- 
lowed Pliny's  principle:  Epist.  Lib.  x.  97.  p.  495.  where  he  saya  :  Perseverantea, 
duci  juasi.  Neoue  enim  dubitabam,  qualecunque  esset,  quod  faterentnr,  pervica- 
ciam  certe  etinnexibilem  obstinationem  debere  puniri.  [Those  who  persevered, 
I  ordered  to  execution.  For  I  had  no  doubt,  whatever  it  might  be  tbey  professed, 
■ocfa  perverse  and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  certainly  to  be  punished. — For  the 
Life  of  Huss,  see  Wil,  Gilpin's  Lives  of  the  Refbrmem,  vol.  i.  Middlaions  Biog- 
laphiaEvangelica,  vol.  i.  p.  29  &c.     TV.] 
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avowed  those  opinions,  and  was  therefore  committed  to  the  flames 
on  the  30th  of  May,  AD.  1416.(14) 

^  ^  8.  Before  Huss  and  Jerome  were  condemned  hj  the  coun- 
cil, John  Wiekliffe  who  was  considered,  and  not  unjustly,  as  their 
teacher,  was  pronounced  infamous,  and  condemned  by  a  decree 
of  these  fathers.  For  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  AD.  1416,  the 
council  declared  a  number  of  opinions  extracted  from  his  writings, 
to  be  abominable ;  and  ordered  all  his  books  to  be  destroyed,  and 
his  bones  to  be  burnt.(15)  Not  long  after,  on  the  14th  of  June, 
they  passed  the  famous  decree,  that  the  sacred  supper  should  be 
administered  to  the  laity^  in  the  element  of  bread  only,  forbidbg 
communion  in  both  the  dementi.  For  in  the  preceding  year, 
1414,  Jacobellus  de  Misa^  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  JVfichael  at 
Prague,  by  the  instigation  of  a  Parisian  doctor,  Peter  of  Dres- 
den, had  begun  to  celebrate  the  communion  in  both  elementi  at 
Prague ;  and  a  number  of  other  parishes  followed  his  example. (16^ 
The  subject  being  brought  before  the  council,  by  one  of  the  Bo- 
hemian bishops,  they  deemed  this  tierety  deserving  of  rebuke. 
By  this  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  the  communion  of  the 
laity  in  one  element^  obtained  the  force  and  authority  of  a  law  in 
the  Romish  church. 

^  9.  In  the  same  year,  the  council  adjudged  to  the  list  of  exe- 
crable errors  or  heresies,  the  opinion  of  John  Petity  a  Parisian 
theologian,  of  the  lawfulness  even  in  any  private  person  of  killing 
a  tyrant :  but  they  did  not  name  the  author  of  the  opinion,  be- 
cause he  was  supported  by  very  powerful  patrons.  John,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  employed  assassins  in  the  year  1407,  to  murder 
Liewis,  the  duke  of  Orleans.  A  great  contest  now  arose,  and  Pe- 
tity  an  eloquent  and  ingenius  man,  pleaded  the  cause  otJohn  of 
Burgundy  at  Paris ;  and  in  order  to  justify  his  conduct,  he  main-* 
tained,  that  it  is  no  sin  to  destroy  a  tyrant,  without  a  trial  of  fail 
cause,  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  even  if 
the  persons  doing  it  are  bound  to  him  by  an  oath  or  covenant.  By 
a  tyrant,  however,  Petit  did  not  understand  the  sovereign  of  a 
nation,  but  a  powerful  citizen,  who  abused  his  resources  to  the 

(14)  [For  the  history  of  Jerome  of  Prague ,  see  Oilpins  Lives  of  the  Refonnera, 
vol.  i.  and  Middleton's  Biographia  Evangel,  vol.  i.  p.  47  &c.     TV.] 

(15)  [The  45  articles  extracted  from  WUklifft's  writings,  and  condemned  by  the" 
council,  maybe  seen  in  all  the  collections  of  councils;  e.g.  Harduin's  Tom.  tiU. 
p.  299  &c.     TV.] 

(16)  ByziniuSf  Diariom  Hussiticum,  p.  124.  [PeUr  of  Dresden  bad  stndiM 
at  rrague,  and  had  been  driven  from  there,  with  the  other  Germans.  He  was 
afterwards  driven  from  Saxony,  on  account  of  his  embracing  and  diaseninatiiic 
Waidensian  doctrines;  and  now  returned  again  to  Prague.  He  acted  the  part  of 
a  schoolmaster  there,  and  was  the  friend  of  Must  and  Jsroms.— The  proper  naoM 
ot  Jacobellus  was  Jacobus j  the  first  beine  a  nick-name.  The  opposition  made  to 
his  administering  the  communion  in  both  elements,  only  rendered  him  mor* 
zealous ;  so  that  his  party  increased  and  had  numerous  adherents,  not  only  at 
Prague,  but  throughout  Bohemia.  Yet  he  was  more  fortunate  than  HustwaaJ9- 
ronu  ;  and  lived  till  AD.  1429.  His  writinn  are  in  Herm.  von  dtr  HardCs  Acta 
Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  iii.     See  ScA«^rf'#  Note,  here.     TV.] 
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ruin  of  hb  king  and  country .( 1 7)  The  university  of  Paris  passed 
a  stern  and  severe  sentence  upon  the  author  of  so  dangerous  an 
opinion.  The  council,  after  several  consultations,  passed  sen- 
tence, without  naming  the  author  of  the  opinion.  But  the  new 
pontiff,  Margin  V,  through  fear  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  woald 
not  ratify  even  this  mild  sentence  of  the  council. (18) 

§  10.  After  these  and  some  otlier  transactions,  the  council  pro- 
ceeded avowedly  to  the  subject  of  a  reformation  of  the  church,  in 
«#  head  and  members,  as  the  language  of  that  age  was.     For  all 
Europe  saw  the  need  of  such  a  reformation,  and  most  ardently 
wished  for  it.     Nor  did  the  council  deny,  that  it  was  chiefly  fiw 
Uiis  important  object  they  had  been  called  together.     But  the  car- 
dinals and  principal  men  of  the  Romish  court,  for  whose  interest 
tt  was,  especially,  that  the  disorders  of  the  church  should  remain 
untouched,  craftily  urged,  and  brought  the  majority  to  beHevc, 
that  a  business  of  such  magnitude  could  not  be  managed  advanta- 
geously, witliout  first  electing  a  new  pontiff.     But  the  new  bead 
oftbe  church,  Martin  V,  abused  his  power,  to  elude  the  design  of 
rvronnit^  the  church ;  and  manifested  by  his  commands   and 
edicts,  diat  he  did  not  wish  the  church  to  be  purged  and  restored 
to  a  sound  state.     Therefore,  on  the  22d  of  AprU,  AD.  1418, 
tbe  council,  after  deliberaung  three  years  and  six  months,  broke 
!?  k    ^^^  *«ir  business  unfinished,  and  assigned  the  reformatioa 
of  the  church,  which  all  men  devoudy  prayed  for,  to  a  council  to 
be  called  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

^11.  Martin  V,  being  admonished  on  the  subject,  after  along 
delav,  appointed  this  other  council  to  be  held  at  Pavia;  and  after- 
wards removed  it  to  Siena,  and  lastly  to  Basil.  But  in  the  very 
commencement  ofit,  on  the  21stof  Feb.  1431, he  died;  and  was 
wcceeded,  m  the  mondi  of  Mareh,  by  Gabriel  Condolmerus,  a 
Yeneuan,  and  bishop  of  Siena,  who  took  the  name  of  Evgene  IV. 
He  sanctioned  all  that  Martin  had  decreed,  respectingUie  conn- 
ed to  be  held  at  Basil :  and  hence,  on  the  23d  of  July,  1431,  it 
•oromenced,  under  the  presidency  of  cardinal  Julian,  as  repre- 
•entaave  of  the  pontiff  Two  objects  especially  were  assigned  to 
this  celebrated  council :  first,  a  union  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
l-etmsj  and  secondly,  the  reformation  of  the  church,  both  in  its 
neaa  and  tts  m^embers,  according  to  tlie  resolution  adopted  in  die 
^S  ^°"^^i°^«-  And  that  the  head,  that  is,  the  sovereign 
ponuffs,  and  all  the  memfter*  of  the  church,  that  is,   the  bishop 

JaSes^^'it!^?.'  ?'r?  ^<^;f  P"«-  Tom.  v.  p.  I]3  &c.  and  many  other 
KT^rh*  On?^  ?'r   "r.^'^^'^  judicior.  de  novis  erroribus,  Tom.  i.  P.  ii.  p  m 
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priests,  and  monks,  had  become  very  corrupt,  no  one  hesitated  to 
admit.  But  when  these  fathers,  by  the  form  of  the  council, (19)  by 
its  method  of  proceeding,  and  by  its  6rst  decrees,  shewed,  that 
they  intended  to  perform  in  earnest,  what  they  were  bidden  to  do, 
Eugene  IV,  being  afraid  of  tiiese  reformers  of  a  corrupt  church, 
twice  attempted  to  dissolve  the  council.  This  the  fathers  most 
firmly  resisted ;  and  they  shewed,  by  the  decrees  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  and  by  other  arguments,  that  the  council  was  su- 
perior in  authority  to  a  pontiff.  This  first  contest  between  the 
Kmiff  and  the  council,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  month  of 
ovember,  AD.  1433  :  for  the  pontiff  silently  gave  up  the  point ; 
and  in  the  month  of  December,  by  letters  sent  from  Rome,  ap- 
proved the  proceedings  of  the  council. (20) 

^  12.  After  this,  the  council  prosecuted  the  business  which  they 
had  entered  upon,  with  energy.  The  legates  of  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff were  now  admitted  into  the  council ;  but  not  till  they  bad 
promised  under  oath,  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  council,  and  par- 
ticluarly  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constance,  asserting  the  do- 
minion and  jurisdiction  of  councils  over  the  pontiffs.  These  de- 
crees of  Constance,  so  odious  to  the  pontiffs,  were  renewed  in  a 
public  meeting  of  the  fathers,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1434,  And 
on  the  9th  of  June  1435,  Annati,  as  they  were  called,  were  abol- 
ished, the  pontificial  legates  in  vain  opposing  it.  On  the  25th  of 
March,  1436,  a  profession  of  faith  was  read,  which  pontiffs  must 
assent  to  on  the  day  of  their  election ;  the  number  of  cardinals  was 
reduced  to  twenty  four ;  and  expectatives,  reservatiom^  and  |?ro-» 
viiunis  were  abolished.     As  they  were  proceeding  to  other  things 

(19)  ["  By  the /orm  of  the  council,  Dr.Mosheim  undoubtedly  means  the  dmBion 
of  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  &c.  into  four  equal  classes,  without 
any  regard  to  the  nation  or  province  by  which  they  were  sent.  This  prudent 
arrangement  prevented  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  the  Italians,  whose  oisho^ 
were  much  more  numerous  than  those  or  other  nations,  and  who,  by  their 
namber,  might  have  bad  it  in  their  power  to  retard  or  defeat  the  laudable 
purpose  the  council  had  in  view,  had  thin^  been  otherwise  ordered.*'    MadJ] 

(2(1)  A  history  of  this  great  council,  which  is  so  worthy  of  everlasting  remem* 
bra  nee,  is  wanting.  One  was  contemplated  by  Stephen  Baiuze.  See  the  Histoire 
de  I  Acad,  des  Inscriptions  et  des  belles  Lettree,  Tom.  vi.  p.  544.  AAer  him, 
by  James  LenfarU  also.  But  neither  of  them  fulfilled  his  promise.  Its  acts  wera 
collected  by  Herm.  von  der  Hardt,  with  vast  labor,  at  ttie  expense  of  Rudolpk 
jhtgHSUiSy  duke  of  Brunswick,  out  of  various  archives  and  libraries,  and  put  into 
many  volumes :  and  they  are  said  still  to  exist  in  the  Wolfenbuttle  library,  and 
to  be  most  worthy  of  i>ublicat ion.  Till  they  appear,  the  more  brief  Jleta  CondUi 
may  be  consulted,  which  were  published  in  various  places,  and  among  others, 
Paria  1512.  8vo.  (which  is  the  edition  I  have  ased  in  this  history,)  also  JSensas^ 
Stfimusj  Libri  duo  de  concilio  Basiliensi ;  Edm.  Rieher's  Historia  concilior.  gene- 
raIium,Lib.  iii.  c.  i.  ^  Henry  Canisius,  Lectiones  Antiquae,  Tom.  iv.  p.  447,  and 
others.  [We  have  indeed  Lenf ant's  Histoire  de  }a  guerre  des  Hussites  et  du 
Concile  de  Basle,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  Amsterd.  1713.  But  the  larger  work, 
expected  from  him,  has  not  appeared.  It  is  also  known,  that  the  entire  acts  of  this 
council  still  lie  concealed  in  various  libraries :  e.  g.  in  that  of  the  college  of  Na- 
varre, at  Paris.  See  Schopflin's  Comment,  hist,  et  crit.  p.  541.  Impenect  Acts 
may  be  found  in  Harduin't  Concilia,  Tom.  viii.  p.  1103  Ac.  and  in  MiMtui,  Siip- 
plem.  Concil.  Tom.  iv.  p.  159  &c.  to  Tom.  v.  p.  192;  and  Tom.  vi.  p.  573.  Ex- 
tracts from  these  Acts,  are  given  in  Semler*8  Selecta  Hist.  Eccl.  Capita,  Tom.  iii. 
Soec.  zv.  p.  101—140.    &fi.] 
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ungrateful  to  the  pontiff,  Eugene  concluded,  that  this  very  auda- 
cious and  troublesome  council  must  either  be  removed  to  Italy, 
or  be  curbed  by  another  council  in  opposition  to  it.     Therefore, 
when  these  fathers  decreed,  May  7th  1437,  that  on  account  of 
the  Greeks,  the  council  should  be  held  either  at  Basil,  or  Avig- 
non, or  in  some  city  of  Savoy,  the  pontiff  on  the  contrary,  by  his 
legates,  decided  that  the  council  should  be  held  in  Italy.    Neither 
party  would  revoke  its  decision.     Hence  a  violent  conflict  from 
this  time  onward,  existed  between  the  pontiff  and  the  councO. 
On  the  26th  of  July,  1437,  the  council  ordered  the  pontiff,  to  ap- 
pear before  them  at  Basil,  and  give  account  of  his  conduct.     The 
pontiff,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolve  J  the  council,  and  appointed 
another  at  Ferrara.     But  the  fathers,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  other  princes,  continued  their 
deliberations  at  Basil ;  and  on  the  2dth  ot  September  of  the  same 
year,  pronounced  the  pontiff  contumacious,  for  not  obeying  the 
council. 

§  13.  On  the  lOih  of  January  of  the  next  year,  AD.  1438, 
Eugene  IV,  in  person,  opened  the  council  which  he  had  summon- 
ed to  meet  at  Ferrara ;  and  in  the  second  session  of  it,  excommu- 
nicated the  fathers  assembled  at  Basil.  The  chief  business  of  this 
council  was,  to  negotiate  a  union  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
The  Greek  emperor  John  Palaeolgus^  the  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, Josephj  and  the  principal  theologians  and  bishops  of  the 
nation,  came  personally  to  Italy,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  this  important  negotiation.  For  the  Greeks,  now  reduced  to 
extremities  by  the  Turks,  indulged  the  hope,  that  if  their  disa- 
greements with  the  Roman  pontiff  were  removed,  the  Latins  would 
afford  them  succor.  The  business  proceeded  tardily,  and  with 
little  success  at  Ferrara  ;  but  afterwards,  some  better  at  Florence. 
For  Eugene,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1439,  on  account  of  the 
pestilence  at  Ferrara,  had  ordered  the  council  to  remove  to  Flor- 
ence. The  fathers  at  Basil,  provoked  by  these  and  other  acts  of 
JEJiigfene,  proceeded  on  the  25th  of  June,  1439,  to  deprive  him  of 
of  the  pontificate ;  but  this  their  bold  procedure,  did  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe.  Eugene^  on  the 
4th  of  September,  by  a  very  severe  bull,  anathematized  the  Basil- 
ian  fathers,  and  rescinded  all  their  acts.  Despising  these  thunders, 
they,  on  the  l^th  of  September,  1439,  elected  a  new  pontiff, 
Amadeusy  duke  of  Savoy,  who  then  led  a  retired  life  at  RipaiUes 
on  the  Leman  lake.     He  assumed  the  name  of  Felix  V. 

^  14.  Thus  the  lamentable  schism,  which  had  been  extinguish- 
ed after  so  much  labor  and  toil  at  Constance,  returned  with  new 
and  greater  misfortunes.  For  there  were  not  only  two  pontifls, 
mutually  condemning  each  other,  but  likewise  two  opposing  coun- 
cils, that  of  Basil,  and  that  of  Florence.  The  greater  part  of  the 
church,  indeed,  adhered  to  Eugene ;  But  most  of  the  universities, 
and  particularly  the  first  among  them,  that  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
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some  kingdoms  and  provinces,  chose  to  follow  Felix  V.  The 
couDcil  of  Basil,  continued  to  deliberate,  and  to  pass  laws  and  de- 
crees, till  the  year  1443,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  of 
Eugene  and  his  adherents.  And  although  the  council  separated 
in  the  year  1443,  yet  they  publicly  declared,  that  the  council  wav 
not  at  an  end,  but  would  assemble  again,  at  a  proper  time,  either  at 
Basil,  or  Lyons,  or  Lausanne.  The  council  of  Florence  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  settling  the  disputes  between  the  Latins  and 
the  Greeks.  This  great  business  was  committed  to  selected  indi^* 
viduals  of  both  parties.  The  principal  one,  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  was  Beasarion^  a  very  learned  man,  who  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  order  of  cardinals,  in  the  Romish  church.  This 
man,  being  gained  by  the  favors  bestowed  on  him  by  the  pontiff^ 
exerted  his  influence,  and  the  pontiflf  employed  rewards,  threatSy. 
and  promises,  to  induce  the  other  Greeks  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sed terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  acknowledge,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  proceeded  also  from  the  Son,  that  departed  souls  undergo 
a  purgation  by  fire  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God, 
that  bread  which  is  without  leaven  may  be  used  in  the  sacred  sup- 
per, and  lastly,  what  was  most  important  of  all,  that  the  Roman 
pontiflf  is  the  heftd  and  the  judge  of  the  church  universal.  One 
of  the  Greeks,  Mark  of  Ephesus,  could  not  be  persuaded  by  en- 
treaties or  by  bribes,  to  give  bis  assent.  After  all,  this  peace^ 
which  was  extorted  by  various  artifices,  was  not  stable.  For 
the  Greeks,  on  their  return  to  Constantinople,  stated  to  their 
fellow  citizens,  that  every  thing  had  been  carried  at  Florence,  by 
artifice  and  fraud,  and  they  resumed  their  hostility.  The  coun- 
cil of  Florence  closed  its  deliberations  on  the  26th  of  April, 
AD.  1442.(21)  There  were  also  negotiations  in  this  council  for 
bringing  the  Armenians,  and  the  Jacobites,  but  especially  the  Abys- 
sioians,  into  union  with  the  Romish  church ;  which  were  atten- 
ded with  the  same  result,  as  those  respecting  the  Greeks. 

§  16.  The  author  of  this  new  pontifical  schism,  Eugenius  IV, 
died  in  the  month  of  February,  1447 ;  and  was  succeeded,  in 
the  month  of  March,  by  JVicolau3  V,  who  was  previously  Tho^ 
mas  de  Sarzano,  bishop  of  Bologna,  a  man  of  learning  himself, 
and  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  likewise  a  man  of  moderation, 

(21)  A  lustOTU  of  tliU  council  and  of  ite  baee  artifices,  was  composed  by  a  Greek, 
Sylvester  Sgijropulut ;  and  waspublishcd,  with  a  Latin  version,  apparatus,  and 
notes,  by  iSiert  CrdghUm,  an  Englishman,  at  the  Hague  1660.  Fol.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this,  Uo.  Mlalius  wrote  his  Exercitationes  in  Creightoni  Apparatum,  Vef- 
sionem,  et  Notas  ad  Historiam  concilii  Florentini  scriplam  a  Sguropulo  j  Kome 
1674.  4to.  See  also  his  Lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  de  perpetua  consensione  ecclesiae  Oriert- 
talis  et  Occidentalis,  p.  875  &c.  And  compare  Jo,  MabUlony's  Museum  Italicum, 
Tom.  i.  p.  243.  Fred.  Spanheim,  de  perpetua  dissensione  ecclesiae  OnentaHs  et 
Occidentolis,  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  491  &c.    Jo.  GoUfr.  Hermanns  Historia concer- 

'       'i^      -^    ..  '  -text    0_  -         rmi.^  ^^4..  ^<*   *Ut%  nr\.ttwtf*tl  mrtk  in   HATm 


tat.  de  pane  izy mo,  P.  ii* c." v.*  p.  124  &<j.     [The  acts  of  the  council  are  in /far- 
duin's  Concilia,  Tom.  ix.  p.  533  &c.  and  in  Mannas  Conciha,  Tom.  v  n.  1»7  &c. 
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and  disposed  for  peace.(22)  Under  bim,  by  means  of  tbe  per- 
severing labors  and  efforts  of  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe, 
especially  of  the  king  of  France,  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the 
Latin  church.  For  FelixV^  on  the  9th  of  April,  14499i'esigned 
the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  retired  to  his  former  quiet  Ri- 
pailles  :  and  the  fathers  of  Basil,  assembled  on  the  16th  of  April 
at  Lausanne,  and  ratified  the  abdication  of  Felixj  and  by  a  sol- 
emn decree,  directed  the  whole  church  to  obey  ^/tcolttyt  only. 
On  the  J  8th  of  June,  N%colau$  piomulged  this  pacification ;  aod 
at  the  same  time,  confirmed  by  his  sanction  the  acts  and  decrees 
of  the  council  of  Basil.  This  Jiicolaus  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  literature  and  the  arts  ;  which  hie  lauda- 
bly exerted  himself  to  advance  and  encourage  in  Italy,  especially 
by  means  of  Greeks  that  came  from  Constantinople. (23)  He 
died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1455,  principally  from  grief,  occa- 
sioned by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

§  16.  His  successor,  Alphonsus  Borgia^  a  Spaniard,  whose 
pontifical  name  was  CalixtuslII,  performed  nothing  great  or  splen- 
did, except  showing  himself  Tery  zealous  in  urging  christian  prin- 
ces to  war  against  the  Turks.  He  died  in  the  year  1458.  Much 
more  celebrated  was  his  successor,  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piceohmifii, 
bishop  of  Siena,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne  AD.  1458,  and 
took  the  name  of  Pius  II,  a  man  of  superior  genius,  and  renown- 
ed both  for  his  achievements,  and  for  his  various  writings  and  pub- 
lications. Yet  posterity  would  have  accounted  him  a  moch  grea- 
ter man,  if  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency.  For 
after  strenuously  maintaining  the  rights  of  councils  against  tbe 
pontiffs,  and  boldly  defending  the  cause  of  the  council  of  Basil 
agamst  Eugene  IV,  upon  being  made  pontiff,  he  apostatized  from 
himself;  and,  January  18th,  1460,  denied  that  a  councils  supe- 
rior to  a  pontiff,  and  severely  prohibited  appeals  to  councils;  and 
in  the  year  1461,  obtained  from  Lewis  Al,  king  of  France,  die 
abrogation  of  tbe  pragmatic  sanction^  which  was  favorable  to 
councils  ;(24)  and  finally,  April  26th,  1463,  he  publicly  disappro- 

(2Z)  rPeace-loving  as  dim  pope  may  liave  been,  be  did  wbat  tbe  chaiwery 
Btvle  of  thope  timed  required,  and  it»ued  a  bull  to  all  the  faithful,  in  the  year 
1447,  {Harduinf  Tom.  ix.  p.  1313.)  in  which  he  calls  Fdix  iniquitatis  aloranof, 
transfers  the  duchy  of  Savoy  to  the  French  king,  exhorts  that  monarch  or  bi« 
dauphin  to  a  crusade  against  his  rival  pontiff,  and  denies  fbrsiveness  and  eternal 
salvation  to  all  who  cooperate  with  him.  Notwithstanding  tnis,  he  created  thii 
same  Fdixj  in  the  year  1449,  bishop  of  Sabioa,  cardinal  and  vicar  of  the  apostolic 
see  in  Savoy,  and  confirmed  all  tbe  judicial  sentences  and  acts  of  grace  passed  by 
him  ;  nay  he  revoked  all  that  be  bad  angrily  written  or  spoken  against  iVfix  and 
the  council  of  Basil.     Schl,] 

(23)  See  DonUn.  Geor^ius^  Vita  Nicolai  V,  ad  fidem  veterum  monamentoraai : 
to  which  is  annexed,  Disquisitio  de  Nicolai  V,  erga  litteras  et  litteratos  viros 
patrocinio.  Rome  1742.  4to. 

(24)  [Uvoia  IX,  or  Saint  LetcU,  AD.  1268,  published  the  first  PragmatU  Seat- 
tioni  ^c  securing  the  liberties  of  tbe  Galican  church  against  the  pontiffs,  in  »x 
articles.  See  above,  p.  234,  note  (6).  But  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  here  referred 
to,  was  enacted  by  Charles  VII,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  tbe  greater  prelates  sod 
the  nobles  of  bis  kingdom,  assembled  at  Bruges,  AD.  1438,  and  donng  tbe  m- 
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ved  of  all  that  he  had  himself  written  in  favor  of  the  council  of 
Basil ;  and  decreed  that  Pius  II,  was  to  be  heard  and  obeyed, 
but  that  Aeneus  Sylvius  was  to  be  cendemned.  After  making 
this  declaration,  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  AD.  1464.^25) 

§  17.  Paul  II,  previously  Peter  Barbus^  a  Venetian,  wno  was 
raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  in  1464,  and  died  in  1471,  per- 
formed some  acts  not  unworthy  of  commendation,  at  least,  accor- 
ding to  the  views  of  that  age ;  but  he  also  did  many  things,  that 
are  scarcely  if  at  all  excusable ;  among  which,  his  fixing  the  re- 
currence of  the  jubilee  to  every  25th  year,  is  one  of  the  smallest. 
Hence  his  reputation,  with  posterity,  is  equivocal. (26)  The  two 
subsequent  pontiff,  Sixtus  IV,  previously  Francis  de  Albescolaj 
who  died  in  1484,  and  Innocent  VIII,  previously  John  Baptist 
CibOf  a  Grenoese,  who  died  AD.  1492,  were  of  indifferent  char- 
acters, distinguished  neither  for  great  virtues^  nor  for  great  faults. 
Each,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Italy  and  all  Europe,  on  account 
of  the  power  of  the  Turks,  made  preparations  himself  to  with- 
stand them ;  and  very  earnestly  urged  the  kings  of  Europe  to 
make  war  upon  them.     But  each  met  with  such  obstacles  as  dis- 

sioD  of  the  council  of  Basil.  The  kiDg  reported  38  decrees  of  that  council,  and 
proposed  to  adopt  the  substance  of  them,  in  23  articles ;  which  was  readily  agreed 
to.  The  38  decrees  of  the  council,  as  reported  by  the  king,  are  in  Hard»dn*s 
Concilia,  Tom.  viii.  p.  1949.  The  23  articles^  were  afterwards  prohibited  to  be 
published,  or  to  be  kept,  any  where,  by  authority  of  the  popes.  This  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  Pius  II,  prevailed  on  Lewis  XI,  to  abrogate  entirely.  But  the  pttrlia- 
ment  of  Paris  refused  lo  register  his  decree  :  and  the  king  soon  found  be  had  been 
duped  by  the  pope,  and  therefore  allowed  the  Prasmatic  Sanction  to  stand.  It 
was  accordingly  observed  in  France,  till  the  year  151 7;  when  JUittf  II,  pennad- 
ed  Francis  I,  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  Concordats^  which  was  approved  by  tb« 
council  of  the  Lateran  then  sitting.  This  Concordate,  which  may  be  teen  at 
large  in  Hardvinj  vol.  ix.  p.  1867  &c.  was  a  sort  of  compromise  between  tha 
pontiff  and  the  Gallican  church,  in  which  the  latter  yielded  up  a  part  of  their  nshta 
as  secured  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  had  the  rest  secured  to  them.    The 

-«    .    .  ..1 — /..__j =-*r  it;  and  when  at  length 

'  command  of  the  king, 

^^ _^  ^  The  Prajgmatic  Saoo* 

tion  of  1438,  'secured  in  France,  the  freedom  of'election  to  bishoprics  and  abb*- 
cies,  the  installation  by  the  ordinaries,  the  abolition  of  reservations,  annata»  Ae. 
The  Concordate  invested  the  kine  with  the  right  of  nominating  bishopa  and  ab- 
bots, yet  under  restrictions,  and  the  pope  was  to  confirm  Uie  election.  Expectft- 
tives  and  reservations  were  prohibited.  Appealed  causes  were  to  be  tned  whara 
they  originated.  No  mention  was  made  of  annals.  In  other  respeets  ^e  proj*- 
aions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  were  followed  in  the  Concordate.  Saeh  baa 
ever  since  been  for  substance,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  France.  See  Burmt  9 
History  of  the  Reformation ;  vol.  iii.  P.  i.  p.  3  &c.  and  the  other  aothoritiM  re- 
ftrred  to,  in  the  next  vol.  Cent.  xvi.  Sec.  i.  ch.  i.  §  7.  note  (6).     TV.] 

(25)  Besides  the  common  writers,  see  the  Nouveau  DicUonauw  bialonqiie  •! 
critique,  Tome  ii.  Art.  Ence  Sylvius,  p.  26.  .     l        i  v 

03u)  Paid  II,  obtained  in  our  limes  a  great  and  learned  patron,  in  the  celeDra* 
ted  ^ngdo  Maria  cardinal  quinmis,  distinguished  for  his  numerous  writings  and 
achievements.  He  has  written,  Pauli  II,  Vita  ex  codice  Anglicae  Bibhotbeca* 
desumpta,  praemissis  ipsius  vindiciis  adversus  Platinam,  aliosque  obtrectatorea: 
Rome  1740.  4to.  [PlaUna,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  popes,  was  put  oat  of 
office,  and  twice  imprisoned,  by  this  pope;  and  these  personal  coHmoDS  may 
have  affected  his  impartiality.  Yet  Paid  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  T6fy 
estimable  character,  take  him  all  in  all.  He  had  little  reaard  for  learning,  m 
fond  of  innovations,  partial  to  his  friends,  persecuted  the  Hussitea,  depoMd  tbe 
king  of  Bohemia,  violated  sworn  compacts,  encouraged  carnivals,  Ac.    irj 

Vol,  II.  64 
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appobted  his  most  ardent  wishes.  Their  other  achievemeDts  were 
of  no  great  importance.(27) 

^18.  The  last  in  the  series  of  pontiffs  of  this  century,  was 
Alexander  VI,  a  Spaniard,  whose  true  name  was  Roderic  Bar-- 

fla.  He  may  not  improperly  be  called  the  JSTero  of  the  pontifis. 
or  so  many  and  so  great  villanies,  crimes,  and  enormities  are  re- 
corded of  him,  that  it  must  be  certain,  he  was  destitute,  not  only 
of  all  religion,  but  also  of  decency  and  shame.  Among  the  things 
charged  upon  him,  though  some  may  be  false,  and  others  over- 
stated by  his  enemies,  yet  so  many  remain  which  are  placed  be- 
yond ^  dispute,  as  are  sufficient  to  render  the  memory  of  Alex- 
ander execrable,  in  the  view  of  all  who  have  even  a  moderate 
share  of  virtue.  A  large  part  of  his  crimes,  however,  originated 
from  his  excessive  partiality  for  his  children.  For  he  had  four 
sons  by  a  concubine,  among  whom  was  the  notorious  Caesar 
Borgia,  infamous  for  his  enormous  vices,  and  likewise  one  daueh- 
ter,  named  Lucretia;  and  he  was  intent  solely  on  bringing  for- 
ward and  enriching  these,  without  regarding  honesty,  reason,  or 
religion.(28)  Alexander  died  in  the  year  1503,  of  poison,  which 
be  and  his  son  Caesar  had  intended  forothers.(29) 

^19.  That  most  of  the  monastic  orders  were  herds  of  ignorant, 
lazy,  dishonest,  and  debauched  people,  is  evinced  by  numerous 
documents,  and  the  testimony  of  all  the  best  historians.  The 
opulent  monks,  as  the  Benedictines  of  every  sort,  and  the  Au- 
gustinians,  abused  their  wealth  for  the  gratification  of  their  lusts  ; 

(97)  [Sutus  IV,  carried  nepotism,  [bestowment  of  honors  and  riches  oa  his 
nnhmoa,  and  other  relatives,]  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  thus  provoked  the  hatred 
afthe  iainily  oTPazzo  in  Venice,  against  that  of  the  Medici;  which  was  the  source 
«f  oppression,  robbery,  assassinations,  and  destructive  insurrections;  which  com- 
nenced  at  Florence,  and  involved  all  Italy  in  a  bloody  war,  in  which  the  pop« 
MnMelf  engaged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  nephews,  and  both  laid  Florence  under  aa 
interdict,  and  himself  beseiffed  it.  See  Muratori,  ad  ann.  1478.— rnnoeent  Vm 
had  lived  so  shamefully,  before  he  mounted  the  Romish  throne,  that  he  had  six- 
tMB  illegitimate  children,  to  make  provision  for.  Yet  on  the  papal  throne,  he 
l^^ed  the  zealot  against  the  Germans,  whom  he  accused  of  magic,  in  hia  bull 
Sommis  desiderantes  aifectibus  &c.  and  also  against  the  Hussites,  whom  he  well 
nigh  exterminated.    Sckl.'] 

(98)  The  life  of  this  most  abominable  tyrant  has  been  written  by  J9Uxamder 
Cr^rdon,  an  En j^ishman,  [a  Scotchman:  1729.  Fol.  TV.j  which  appeared  in  a 
French  trantlauon,  Amsterd.  1732.  2  vol.  8vo.  but  with  far  more  moderatioo.  by 
the  learned  and  ingenions  author  of  the  Histoire  du  droit  public  ecclea  Fraii- 
^ota;  to  which  work  are  annexed,  Lives  of  Alexander  Vl,  and  LeoX.  Lond 
1737.  8vo.  and  1751.  4to.  [The  reader  should  also  consult,  especially,  Jo,  Bur^ 
d^r<2 «  Dianum ;  in  Eccard^s  Corpus  hist,  medii  aevi,  Tom.ii.  p.  2017  &c.  SekL 
Sammary  biographies  of  these  monsters,  Mexander  and  his  son  Caesar,  may  be 
■een  m  most  of  the  biographical  dictionaries.  Debauchery,  incest,  murder,  pro- 
fltgWT,  taitnleasness,  &c.  are  charged  upon  them.     TV,] 

(89)  Thus  state  all  the  historians  of  tlie  highest  credibility;  but  Voltaire,  not 
long  since,  attempted  to  show,  that  Alexander  died  a  natural  death  :  fin  his  An- 
nalea  de  1  EmDire,  Tome  ii.  The  common,  and  the  probable,  statement  is.  that 
Mexand£r  and  his  son,  m  order  to  get  the  wealth  of  certain  cardinals,  deten^ioed 
to  poison  them  ;  and  therefore  invited  them  to  dine.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
gneeto,  they,  by  mistake  of  the  servant,  drank  the  poisoned  cup  themselves.    M- 

SSS^ji^J!l?'''fu™"^'*'*'^l^?*  ^''^^  recovered  in  gi^at  measure,  and 
nved  to  perpetrate  other  crimes.     TV.]  * 
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and  by  the  great  licentiousness  of  their  lives,  in  disregard  to  their 
rules,  rendered  themselves  extremely  odious.  (30)  Some  £ood 
and  honest  men,  particularly  in  France  and  Germany,  perceiving 
this,  formed  the  purpose  of  reforming  them. (31)  Among  the 
Germans,  besides  others  who  were  solicitous  to  effect  a  reforma- 
tion in  particular  monasteries,  were  J^icolaus  de  Mazen,  abbot  of 
Moelk  in  Austria,  and  JVicolaus  D'unkelspiM,  a  professor  at  Vi- 
enna, who  with  great  earnestness  attempted  a  reformation  of  the 
Benedictines  throughout  Germany :  and  they  in  fact  produced 
some  shew  of  order  and  decency,  in  many  convents  of  Swabia, 
Franconia,  and  Bavaria. (32)  In  France,  many  persons  formed 
designs  for  the  reformation  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  among 
whom,  Chiido  Juvenalisy  a  man  of  erudition,  acquired  distinction 
by  his  writings. (33)  But  a  still  greater  number,  both  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  resisted  these  reformers,  and  did  them  all  the  in- 
jury they  could. 

§  20.  The  mendicant  monks,  particularly  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  offended  as  much,  by  their  arrogance,  their  quarrel- 
some temper,  their  invasion  of  the  rights  of  others,  their  propa- 
gation of  superstition,(34)  and  their  vain  and  futile  dis[)utes  about 
religion,  as  the  opulent  monks  did,  by  their  luxury,  their  laziness, 
their  hatred  of  learning  and  science,  and  their  other  views.  Hence 
the  old  contests  of  the  bishops  and  priests  with  the  mendicants, 
and  the  complaints  of  the  theologians  iri  most  of  the  universities 
and  provinces,  respecting  the  errors  of  these  monks  and  theilr 
dangerous  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  were  almost  never  at  rest, 
and  were  very  frequently  brought  before  the  pontifical  court.   Dif* 

(30)  See  Martin  Senging's  Tuitiones  ordinis  S.  Benedict],  or  Oration,  dellrvr- 
ad  in  the  council  of  Ba«l,  AD.  1433,  a^^ainst  the  ^ices  of  the  BenadicliiiM;  M 
Btmk,  Pezt  Biblioth.  Ascetica,  Tom.  viii.  p.  517  &o. 

(31)  See  Leilmitz'3  Prefatio  ad  Tom.  ii.  Scriptor.  Brunsvic.  p.  40. 

(32)  See,  respecting  these  men,  Martin  Knopfs  in  the  Bibliotheca  MellicMISi 
Mu  de  vitis  et  scriptis  Benedictinor.  Melliceniium,  n.  143  Ac.  163  4rc.  alao  p«« 
a03  206.  [Here  aluo  may  be  mentioned  John  Burck,  a  regular  Augusti man  ca- 
non, and  provost  of  the  cloister  of  Novum  Opus,  near  Halle  in  Saxony,  whoun- 
dertook  by  command  of  the  famous  cardinal  and  papal  legate  ra  l»ermany ,  JS^eo- 
laus  de  Cusa,  the  reformation  of  the  Saxon  monasteries,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
the  matter,  in  iv.  Books,  de  Reforraationibus  et  visitationibus  divereorum  ntnut- 
que  sexus  monasteriorum  ;  an  extiact  from  which,  is  in  ^'«*»^' *^"P^~^ 
rum  Brunsvicens.  Tom.  ii.  p.  476  &c.  and  the  work  entire,  p.  806  &c.  £.xtrMSti 
from  it,  are  given  by  Semler,  Selecta  Eccl.  Hist.  Capita,  Tom.  lu.  Saccul.  X¥.  p. 

(IS)  See  Gair.  LirmCs  Singolaritat^s  Historiques  et  Litteraires,  Tomeiii.  p. 
49 Vc  [In  the  5th  volume  ofthe  Histoire  de  Languedoc,  we  are  informed  that 
in  £e  year  1411,  the  French  parliament  sent  commissioners  into  the  proTiDGe<^ 
Lancuedoc.  to  enquire  into  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Benedicunes  there ;  uul 
that  the  archbishops  of  Narbonne  and  Toulouse,  in  vam,  assembled  a  synod  to 
excommunicate  these  commissioners.     ScW.]  -     .u      -^    r  w  »i^»   *k^« 

(34)  FThe  Franciscans,  for  example,  preached  up,  in  the  city  of  Lnbec,  that 
whoeVer  died  clad  in  the  Franciscan  garb,  would  ceitoin  y  be  saved ;  Wfd  that 
Si  Fronds,  every  year,  descended  from  heaven,  in  order  to  dehver  bis  fbilowen 
Sim  purgatory,  Juit  as  Christ  descended  into  hell,  to  bring  up  thence  the  lowlt 
of  the  pa^aichs     See  Eeaird's  Corpus  Scriptor.  medii  aevi,  Tom.  u.  p.  IIM. 
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ferent  poDtiffi  of  this  "century,  stood  diflferently  affiscted  towards 
these  fraternities :  and  hence,  these  conflicts  assumed  different  as- 
pects at  different  times.(35)  This  hatred  against  the  mendicaots^ 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  persecution  of  the  Beghards^ 
which  was  hot  throughout  this  century.  For  the  Beghards  and 
Lolhardsj  being  cruelly  harrassed  by  their  enemies,  the  priesU 
and  others,  frequently  took  refuge  in  the  third  order  of  the  Frsui- 
ciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustinians,  hoping  to  find  security 
under  the  protection  of  these  powerful  fraternities.  Nor  were 
their  hopes  entirely  frustrated.  But  their  persecutors  now  attack- 
ed also  their  protectors,  that  is  the  mendicants;  and  often  caused 
the  latter  great  trouble,  involving  them  inpainful  contests.(36) 

§  21.  The  rebellious  and  more  rigid  Franciscans,  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  pontiff  and  the  Romish  church,  that  is,  the  JVa- 
tricdlij  as  they  were  commonly  called,  with  their  Tertiaries  or 
Beghards f  continued  openly  at  war  with  the  pontics.  Their  pria- 
cipal  seat  was  Italy,  and  particularly,  the  Ficenum,  or  the  marqui- 
sate  of  Ancona,  and  the  neighboring  regions ;  for  here  the  presi- 
dent of  the  sect  resided.  They  were  violently  persecuted,  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  by  JVicolaus  V,,who  employed  against 
them  the  Franciscan  monks,  soldiers,  and  judges,  and  committed 
many  of  them  to  the  flames,  for  their  persevering  obstinacy. (37) 
Succeeding  pontiffs  continued  the  persecution ;  and  none  of  them 
more  fiercely  and  resolutely,  than  Paul  II,  who  however,,  is  said 
to  have  punished  their  audacity,  more  by  imprisonment  and  exile, 
than  by  fire  and  fagot.  (38)     Yet  the  Fratricelli^  whose  great  ap- 

Ssarance  of  piety  procured  them  supporters  of  much  eminence, 
equently  repelled  force  by  force ;  they  also  slew  some  of  the  in- 
quisitors ;  and  among  others,  Angeloy  a  Camaldulensian.(39)  No 
less  commotions  were  raised  by  this  sect,  which  made  conformi^ 
with  Christ  to  consist  in  mendicity,  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Silesia.  (40)  And  the  king  of  Bohemia,  himself  favored  them  ; 
whence  Paul  II,  excommunicated  him.(41)  In  France,  the 
inquisitors  condemned  to  the  flames,  all  they  could  lay  hands 
on  :(42)  for  in  the  parts  about  Toulouse,  many  of  these  people 

(35)  See  Jo.  LaunoVs  tract,  de  Canooe,  Omnis  Utriusque  sexus;  in  his  Opp. 
Tom.  i.  P.  i.  p.  287  &^.  Boulay's  Historia  Acad.  Paris.  Tom.  v.  p.  189, 196, 304, 
522, 558,  601,  617,  752.    ^nt.  Wood's  Antia.  Oxen.  Tom.  i.  p.  210,  2l2,  2S4  4'C. 

J)  See  the  preceding  century.     [Pa.  451 ,  452,  above.] 
)  Maurus  SartiuSf  de  ontiqua  Picentum  civitate  Cupromontana ;  in  Angda 
jera's  Raccolto  di  Opuscula  acientifici,  Tom.  xjuix.  p.  39,  81,  97.  where  are 
■ome  extracts  from  the  manuscript  dialogue  of  Jac.  de  Mrchia,  against  the  Fnr 
tricelli. 

(38)  Angd  Mar.  Qttiri7it,Vita  Pauli  ii.  p.  78  4^.  Jo.  Torgionius,  Preface  to  the 
Claror.  Venetoium  Epistolae  ad  Magliabechium,  Tom.  i.  p.  43  ^.  where  there 
is  notice  of  the  writings  ofMcolaus  Palmerivs  and  others,  against  the  Fratricelli, 
in  the  reign  of  Paul  ii,  which  have  never  been  pu'blisbe4p 

(39)  See  the  Acta  Sanclor.  Tom.  ii.  Maii,  p.  356  4^:.  * 

(40)  Jo.  Geo.  ScAe/Aom**  Acta  Historiae  Eccles.  P.  i.  p.  66,  283  A«. 

(41)  Quirini,  Vila  Pauli  ii.  p.  73. 

(42)  I  have  in  MS.  the  Acta  Inquisitionis  contra  Jo.,  Gttdulchi  de  OuuUumt  et 
Franc,  de  JSrchata,  Fratricellos;  who  were  burnt  in  France,  AD.  1454. 
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lay  concealed.  Some  also  migrated  to  England  and  Ireland.(43) 
This  party  continued  to  exist,  amidst  numerous  troubles  and  ca- 
lamitiesy  till  the  times  of  the  reformation  in  Germany,  when  such 
as  remained  espoused  the  cause  of  Lniiher. 

%  22.  Of  the  religious  fraternities  that  were  founded  in  this  ceni- 
tury,  none  is  more  worthy  of  notice,  and  none  was  more  useful  to 
the  christian  cause,  than  that  of  the  Brethren  and  Clerks  of  the 
common  lifej  living  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  This  sect 
indeed  was  instituted  in  the  preceding  century,  by  the  pious,  learn-* 
ed  and  good  Gerhard  Groote  or  Cheat,  of  Deventer  ^44)  but  it 
was  first  approved  in  this  century,  at  the  council  of  Constance  ; 
and  was  now  propagated  throughout  Holland,  lower  Germany, 
and  other  provinces.  The  sect  was  divided  into  the  literary 
Brethreti,  or  the  Clerks,  and  the  unlearned  Brethren ;  who  liv- 
ed in  different  houses,  but  in  the  bonds  of  the  greatest  friendship. 
The  Clerks  devoted  themselves  to  transcribing  books,  the  culti- 
vation of  polite  learning,  and  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  erected 
schools  wherever  they  went.  The  [unlearned]  Brethren  labored 
with  their  hands,  and  pursued  various  mechanic  trades.  Neither 
were  under  the  restraint  of  religious  vows ;  but  they  ate  at  a  com- 
mon table,  and  had  a  general  community  of  goods.  The  sisters- 
lived  in  nearly  the  same  manner ;  and  what  time  was  not  employ- 
ed in  prayer  and  reading,  they  devoted  to  the  education  of  fe- 
male children,  and  to  such  labors  as  were  suitable  for  their  sex. 
The  schools  of  these  Clerks  of  the  common  life  were  very  cele- 
brated, in  this  century  ;  and  in  them  were  trained  nearly  all  the 
restorers  of  polite  learning  in  Germany  and  Holland  ;  and  among 
others,  the  great  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  Alexander  Hegius,  John 
Murmelius,  and  others.(45)  On  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits,  these 
schools,  previously  so  very  useful,  ceased  to  flourish  :  and  at  this 
day,  only  a  few  of  them  exist.  These  brethren  were  often  de- 
signated by  the  appellations  of  Beghards,  and  Lolhards,  which 
were  common  to  so  many  sects  ;  and  they  endured  great  hatred 
from  all  the  priests  and  monks,  who  were  unfriendly  to  learning 
and  the  fine  arts.(46) 

^  23.  Of  the  Greeks  who  acquired  reputation  as  writers,  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  were  the  following.     Simeon  of  Thessa- 

(43)  Wood*s  Antiq.  Oxoniens.  Tom.  i.  p.  232.^. 

(44)  The  life  of  this  famous  Dutchman,  Gerhard  Groote fjftaM  wriUen  by  Thh 
mas  a  Kempis:  and  is  published  in  the  works  of  KempiSf  being  the  first  of  the 
lives  of  eleven  of  his  contemporaries. 

(45)  This  order  is  treated  of,  by  ^b.  MiraeuSf  in  his  Chronicon.  ad.ann.  1384. 
by  Hdyotf  in  his  bistoire  des  Ordres  monastiques,  Tome  iii.  and  by  others.  Bat 
I  hav.e  here  added  some  thin^,  from  monuments  never  printed.  For  I  posaeas 
some  napers  and  records,  which  ^ive  a  clearer  account  of  the  institution  and  hia- 
tory  or  tne  Clerks  of  the  eamman  life,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  works. 

'  (46)  Id  the  records  of  this  century,  we  frequently  read,  that  the  Lalhards,  and 
sometimes,  that  the  Beghards,  opened  schools  at  Davonter,  Brunswic,  Koniga- 
burg,  Munster,  and  various  other  places.  These  Lolhards  were  Clerks  of  the  eon^ 
mon  life,  who  being  cood,  industrious,  and  useful  schoolmastets,  were  often  ijivi- 
Jttpd  and  sent  for,  by  the  magistrates  of  cities,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good. 
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lonica,  several  of  whose  tracts,'  besides  a  book  against  Heresiesj 
and  some  writings  against  the  Latins,  have  been  published. (47) 
Joseph  BryenniuB^  who  wrote  on  the  Trinity,  and  against  the  La- 
tins. (48)  Macarius  Macresy  who  likewise  greatly  hated  the  La- 
tins.(49)  George  Phranza^  noted  for  his  History,  which  is 
printed  among  the  Byzantine  writers.(60)  Marau  of  Ephesus, 
the  strenuous  opposer  of  the  council  of  Florence.(51)  Bessa- 
rian^  a  cardinal,  the  distinguised  supporter  of  the  moderate  Pla- 
tonic school;  renowned  for  his  genius  and  erudition,  but  odious  to 
the  Greeks,  because  he  favored  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  and 
planned  the  union  of  the  two  nations,  to  the  detriment  of  tbe 
Greeks.(52)     George  Scholariusj  who  was  also  called   Genna- 

(47)  Jo.  AlJb.  Fabridust  Bibliotb.  Graecn,  Tom.  siv.  p.  49.  Rich.  Simattf  Cri- 
tique de  la  Bibliotheque  Ecclcs.  par  M.  dM  Piiij  Tom.  i.  p.  400.  [StmMii,  Al>p. 
of  Thenialonica,  died  AD.  1429,  while  Thessalonica  was  besieged  the  aecood 
time  by  the  Turks.  His  principal  works  ore  a  largo  treatise  on  the  cburcb,  its 
ceremonies,  ministers,  ^.  a  dialogue  against  all  heresies;  and  Answers  to  d6 
Questions  of  Gabriel,  motroooliian  of  PentapoHs.  Extracts,  and  imperfect  cop- 
ies of  parts  of  these,  were  puolished  by  Allatius^  Morinj^nA  Goar  ;  and  his  whole 
Works,  much  better,  at  Jassi  in  Moldavia,  1G83,  small  folio.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
greatest  men,  among  the  Greeks,  of  his  age.     2V.] 

(48^  [Joseph  Bryennivs  was  a  Constant iuopolitan  monk,  and  a  distinguished 
preacner.  lie  flourished  AD.  1420,  and  died  between  1431  and  143ti.  His 
works  were  printed,  Leipe.  17G8.  in  2  vol.  8vo.  and  consist  of  variooa  Diacoorees, 
and  Dialoffues,  against  the  Latins.  Those  on  the  Trinity,  respect  the  procossioii 
oftheHof)' Spirit.     TV.] 

(49)  IMaearius  Macrts  was  a  monk  of  mount  Athos,  prior  of  a  moDaeterr  el 
Constantinople,  and  protosyncellus.  His  hostility  to  the  Latins  expoaed  niai 
to  vexations.  Tbe  emperor,  John  Palaeologus,  sent  him  on  an  embaasj  lie 
Rome ;  and  he  died  on  bis  return,  AD.  1431.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  the  proceesioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  10  chapters ;  mentioned  by  Lto  JUlatiuM,  de  Conaeniu  X«. 
Lib,  ii.  c.  18.  §  10.     TV.] 

(50)  [George  Phranza  was  nobl^  born,  AD.  1401 ;  was  admitted  to  ccMirty  AD. 
1418  >  and  filled  various  offices,  civil,  military,  and  diplomatic,  till  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Heoover- 
ing  his  liberty,  he  fought  and  served  bis  country,  in  the  Morea,  till  that  wasooQ- 
quered  by  the  Turks,  in  1466.  He  now  retired  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Corcrimy 
where  he  became  a  monk,  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory,  and  spent  his  lile  ia 
writing  the  history  of  his  countrv.  He  died  AD.  1477.  His  history  of  Bjxui* 
tine  anairs,  from  AD.  1260,  to  1476,  in  four  Books,  is  brief,  till  he  conies  to  his 
own  times,  and  then  full  and  minute.  With  some  abridgment,  and  in  a  Latin 
translation,  it  was  published  by  Jac.  Pontamts,  Ingolst.  1604.  4to.  aubjoiDed  to 
Theophyitu  Simocatla.     Jr.] 

(51)  Rich,  Simon,  Critique  de  la  Bibliotb.  Eccles.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tom.  i.  p. 
431.  [Marcus  Eugenicus,  was  a  learned  schoolmaster  at  Constantinople,  bishop 
of  Ephesus  AD.  1436,  and  imperial  ambassador  to  the  council  of  Ferrara,  AD. 
1438.  There  be  strenuously  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  Latins,  aiid  was  tbe 
only  one  of  the  Greeks,  that  persevered  in  rejecting  the  terms  of  union  be* 
tween  the  two  churches.  For  tiiis  conduct,  the  emperor  was  displeased  with 
him,  and  the  pope  demanded  his  punishment ;  but  tne  nation  applauded  him, 
and  he  lived  m  honor,  employing  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exposing  the  corrupt  pro- 
eeedin^  at  Ferrara,  and  confuting  tbe  dogmas  of  the  Latin  church.  His  works, 
consisting  of  letters  and  tracts,  are  partly  contained  in  the  Acts  of  the  council  of 
Ferrara,  partljr  in  Leo  Allot,  de  Consensu  ^.  in  the  Orthodoxographia,  and  pert- 
ly in  manuscript.     TV.] 

(52)  Concerning  this  celebrated  man,  and  others  here  mentioned,  see  OIHsT. 
Fred.  Boemer,  and  Humphrey  Hody,  in  their  books  de  Graecis  erud.  prestanti- 
bus;  also  Jo.  Alb.  Fabrieius,  Bibliotheca  Graeca.  [Benarion.  was  a  native  of 
Trebizond,  a  monk  of  the  order  of  ST.  Basily  bishop  of'Nice,  AD.  1436,  and  impe- 
rial envoy  to  the  councU  of  Ferrara  in  1438.    Here  he  learnedly  defended  th« 
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dins  ;  he  coDtended  more  learnedly  and  more  lucidly,  than  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  against  the  Latins,  and  especially  against  the 
council  of  Florence.(53)  George  Gemisiins  Pletho,  a  learned 
man,  who  awakened  in  many  of  the  Italians  ardor  for  Platonic 
philosophy,  and  for  all  the  Grecian  learning. (54)  Gregory  Tra- 
pezuntiuSf  who  translated  some  of  the  best  Greek  authors  into  La- 
tin, and  also  wrote  some  tracts  in  favor  of  the  Latins  against  the 
Greeks.(55)  George  Codinus^  who  has  left  us  various  contri- 
butions to  the  Byzantine  history. (56)  ^ 

doctrines  of  the  Greek  churchy  for  a  time ;  but  at  length  gave  up  to  tJie  Latins, 
and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  union  agreed  on.  Returning  to  Constantinople, 
his  popularity  declined  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  refune  the  patriarchate,  offered 
him  by  the  emperor.  He  now  retired  to  Italy,  was  made  a  cardinal,  bishop  of 
Tusculum,  papal  legate  at  Bologna,  patron  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  or- 
ders; was  near  being  made  pope  in  1455,  and  again  in  1471.  He  labored  to 
rouse  the  Europeans  to  war  aeamst  the  Turks,  in  1458  ;  was  frequently  papal  le- 
gate; and  died  on  his  return  from  France,  AD.  1472,  aged  77.  His  works  con* 
gist  of  orations,  epistles,  and  tracts,  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  controversies  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins,  (most  of  which  are  in  the  collection  of  Councils,) 
and  a  Defense  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  a  correction  of  Plato  de  Legibus, 
and  a  translation  of  Aristotle' s  Metaphysics ;  which  were  published,  Venice  1503^ 
1506.  His  private  library,  which  was  very  valuable,  he  gave  to  the  city  of  Ven- 
ice.    Tr.] 

(53)  Rich.  Sinunif  Croyance  de  1*  Eglise  Orientale  sur  la  Transubstant.  p.  87. 
ana  Critique  de  M.  du  rin.  Tome  i.  p.  438  &c.  [This  George  SeholariM*  waa 
one  of  the  Greek  envoys  at  the  Council  of  Ferrara,  in  1438,  wnere  he  delivered 
three  orations  in  favor  of  union  with  the  Latins ;  extant  in  Harduin's  Concilia. 
Tom.  ix.  p.  446.  Some  other  speeches  and  tracts  of  a  similar  tenor,  are  ascribed 
to  bim.  But  afterwards,  he  changed  sides,  and  wrote  against  the  council  of  Fer- 
rara, in  eight  Books ;  published,  Gr.  Lond.  4to.  When  the  Turks  captured  Con- 
stantinople, AD.  1453,  he  was  made  patriarch,  by  the  Sultan,  assumed  the  name  of 
Oennadtus,  reigned  five  years,  and  then  retired  to  a  monas|ery.  As  patriarch  he 
was  treated  with  attention  by  the  Sultan  Mahomet;  and  delivered  before  him  an 
apologetic  discourse,  which  was  translated  into  Turkish,  and  has  been  frequent- 
ly printed,  Gr.  Turkish,  and  Latin.  This  work  with  a  dialogue  on  the  way  of 
Salvation,  a  tract  on  Predestination,  and  an  oration  on  the  Trinity,  may  be  fband 
inLatin,  in  the  Biblioth.  Patrum,  Tom.  xxvi.  But  the  learned  have  not  all 
agreed,  that  Gennadius  the  patriarch,  and  George  Scholarius  were  the  same 
person ;  and  some  have  made  two  Georges  instead  of  one.     TV.] 

(54)  {^George  QemistiuSj  surnamed  PletkOy  was  born  at  Constantinople,  but 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  Peloponnesus.  He  was  an  acute  and  learned  Pla- 
tonist,  and  a  decided  opposer  of  the  Latins.  He  was  employed  by  the  Greeks  io 
the  council  of  Ferrara,  to  unravel  the  subtleties  of  the  Latin  metaphysicians ; 
was  preceptor  in  philosophy  to  cardinal  Bessarion.  and  to  the  Medici  of  Flo- 
rence ;  ana  lived,  it  is  saia,  to  the  age  of  one  hundrea  years.  His  works  are,  de 
differentia  philosophiae  Aristotelis  et  Platonis ;  de  virtutibus  libellos ;  Scholia  in 
Zoroastris  Oracula ;  de  rebus  Poloponnesiacis  constituendis  Orationes  II.  de  |[es- 
tis  Graecor.  post  pugnam  ad  Mantineam  Lib.  ii.  and  two  tracts  on  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.     TV.] 

(55)  [^<w£f  TrapezuntiuSj  whose  parents  were  from  TVeh'zond,  was  born  in 
Crete,  AD.  1^6.  After  obtaining  a  good  education  among  the  Greeks,  be  remo- 
▼ed  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  bis  life,  as  a  teacher  and  writer.  Pope  Eugene  em- 
ployed him  as  a  Greek  secretary;  and  after  the  death  ofEugejte,  Mphonsus  king 
of  Naples  was  his  patron.    In  1465,  he  made  a  voyaeeto  Crete  and  Constantino- 

fle.  He  returned ;  sunk  into  idiocy;  and  died  at  the  a|;e  of  90,  at  Rome,  AD. 
486.  He  wrote  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  favor  of  the  Latins ; 
the  martyrdom  of  Andrew  of  Chios,  AD.  1465 ;  on  the  eight  parts  of  speech;  a 
concise  lo^c ;  a  comparison  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  five  Books  on  rhetoric ;  on 
the  deceptions  of  astroloiry  :  expositions  of  some  of  O'ccro'f  orations ;  and  Latin 


translations  of  the  works  of  Sie.  Cyril,  St.  Chrvsostom,  Gregory  J^yssen,  St.  Ba«t{,aliO 
of£iise6it»'Praeparat.Evang.  .^mtoC{e'5  Ilhetoric,  and  Ptocomy*5  Almagest.  TV.] 
(56)  [George  Codinus^  surnamed  Curopalates,  was  a  Greek,  whose  age  and  his- 
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§  24.  The  Latin  writers  form  a  host  almost  innumerable.  We 
shall  name  only  the  principal  of  those  who  attempted  by  their  pens 
to  subserve  the  cause  of  religion.  The  greatest  of  these,  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  them  all,  was  John  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 

tory  &re  little  known.  He  probably  lived  and  wrote  soon  afler  the  capture  of  Coo- 
Bt«ntinople,  AD.  1453.  He  wrote  on  the  offices  and  officers  of  the  court  aod  cfaureh 
of  Constantinople,  (Paris,  1648,  Fol.  by  Goar,)  on  the  antiquities  of  Constuiti- 
noplBia  description  of  Constantinople;  on  the  statues  and  curiosities  of  Coostan- 
tinople ;  on  the  edifices  of  Constantinople ;  on  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  in  that 
city ',  and  a  liistory  of  the  Constant! nopolitan  emperors,  from  Constamtine  the 
Great  to  Constantine  PalaeologuSf  and  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks.  All 
these,  except  the  first,  were  published  by  Lambedus^  1655.  rol. 

ThQ  following  Greek  writers  are  passsed  over  by  Dr.  Moskeim. 

Josdphf  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  and  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  AD.  1416 — 
1439.  He  was  lone  averse  from  a  union  with  the  Latins,  but  at  length  yielded 
tlie  point,  went  to  the  council  of  Florence,  argued  for  a  union,  signed  the  articles 
of  it  on  a  sicki>cd,  repented  of  it,  and  died  o  dajjrs  ailer  signing  the  inslrameiit. 
He  has  left  us  two  epistles,  addressed  to  the  council  of  Basil ;  and  an  addreae  lo  a 
synod  at  Constantinople,  when  about  to  go  to  Italy  and  Florence. 

John  Canantu,  wrote  a  history  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in 
the  year  1422,  (at  which  lime  he  flourished,)  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  subjoined  to 
the  history  of  George  Acropolita;  Paris  1651.  Fol. 

Demetnus  ChrysoloraSf  an  eminent  philosopher  and  astronomer,  AD.  1430, 
much  esteemed  by  the  emperor,  Emanuel  Palaeologus.  He  wrote  an  oration, 
and  two  dial<^ues,  against  the  Latins;  which  are  in  the  Vatican  Library. 

Esaias  of  Cyprus,  a  Greek  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins,  aboat  AD. 
1430,  in  a  long  epistle ;  extant  Gr.  and.  Lat.  in  Leo  ^Uat.  de  Consensu  &c.  Lib. 
ii.  c.  18.  §  16.  and  in  the  Graeca  Orthod.  Tom.  i.  p.  396. 

John  j9)M^7io«to,  of  Thessalonica,  who  witnessed  the  siege  and  capture  of  that 
city,  in  1430,  and  again  in  1432 ;  of  which  he  wrote  a  narrative  and  a  monody ; 
published  by  Leo  AUat.  Symmicta,  P.  ii.  p.  317  &c. 

Andjreoi  de  Petra,  born  and  educated  among  the  Greeks,  and  by  them  made  a 
bishop ;  he  aAerwardsJoined  the  Latins ;  and,  as  papal  legate,  argued  against  bis 
countrymen,  in  the  council  of  Basil,  AD.  1432,  and  in  that  of  Ferrara,l438.  Both 
his  speeches  are  in  Bzovius*  Annates  Eccles.  ad  ann.  1432.  §  37.  and  1438.  $  8. 

John  EugeniuSf  nomopbylax  of  the  patriarchal  church  of  ConsUn tinople,  and 
brother  to^arcttf  of  Ephesus,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  council  of  renara, 
AD.  1438.  He  wrote  against  that  council ;  and  Leo  AUadut  has  given  extracts 
from  the  work,  de  Purgatorio,  p.  61, 220,  241, 265. 

Isidorus  Ruthensis,  or  of  Russia,  born  at  Thessalonica,  a  Basilian  monk,  ab- 
bot of  St.  DemeUius  at  Constantinople ;  sent  to  the  council  of  Basil  in  1435,  r»- 
turned,  and  was  made  metropolitan  of  Kiow,  and  primate  of  all  Russia ;  attend- 
ed the  council  of  Florence,  1438 ;  there  opposed  the  Latins ;  then  changed  sides, 
and  signed  the  articles  of  union ;  remained  in  Italy  ;  was  made  a  cardinal  in 
1439 :  soon  afler  went  to  Russia,  wheie  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  be- 
traying^ the  cause  of  the  Greeks ;  escaped  with  difficulty  and  fied  :  was  by  the  pope 
made  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  papal  legate  in  the  East ;  witnessed 
the  capture  of  that  city  in  1453;  escaped  to  Italy,  became  dean  of  the  coJIe^  i^ 
cardinals,  and  died  at  Rome  AD.  1463.  He  wrote  an  epistle  describing  the  aiege 
and  capture  of  Constantinople ;  which  was  publishea  in  Revsner's  Epistolae 
Turcicae,  Lib.  iv.  p.  104. 

Silvester  Sguropvhu,  or,  as  he  writes  it  Syropubts,  a  deacon,  di<«eophyIax.  and 
one  of  the  select  counsel  of  the  patriarch,  at  Constantinople.  He  attended  his 
patriarch  to  the  council  of  Ferrara,  in  1438,  was  concerned  in  all  diat  related 
to  the  Greeks,  and  decidedly  and  perseveringly  opposed  the  union  ;  but  was  com- 
pelled by  authority  to  subscribe  the  articles  of  union.  On  his  return,  be  found 
himself  odious  to  the  people,  for  having  jrielded  so  far ;  resigned  his  office ;  and 
wrote  a  particular  history  of  the  transactions  at  Ferrara ;  which  was  pabliehed, 
Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Robert  Creighton,  (afterwards  bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells,)  at  the 
Hague  1660.  Fol. 

Mmhf  bishop  of  Modon  in  Greece,  AD.  1436.    He  wrote  an  apology  lor  the 
council  of  Florence,  against  Marcus  of  Ephesus ;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat.  m  Hmrdm- 
in*s  Concilia,  Tom.  ix.  p.  549  Sui. 
John,  the  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  AD.  1440.    He  wrote  an  adulatory 
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uojversity  of  Paris,  a  man  of  vast  influence,  the  oracle  of  thecoun* 
cil  of  Constance,  and  still  in  high  estimation,  by  such  of  the  French 
as  would  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  Koman  pontiffi.(57) 
He  wrote  and  did  much,  that  was  very  useful  to  purify  the  reli* 

epistle  to  pope  Eugene  IV,  a  Latin  version  of  which,  ia  in  HarduirCs  Concilia, 
Tom.  ix.  p.  1018  &c. 

Nieodtmus,  an  Ethiopian,  and  abbot  of  the  Ethiopian  monks  resident  at  JTettl* 
aalom,  AD.  1440,  wrote  a  gimilar  epiatie  to  the  pope;  which  we  have  in  Latin,  in 
HarduiTis  Concilia,  Tom.  ix.  p.  1031  &c. 

^^go'fy  MetissenttSf  called  Mommas^  a  monk,  penetentiary  of  the  church  of 
Constantinople,  and  confessor  to  the  emperor.  He  attended  the  coanoil  of  Far* 
rara,was  at  first  violent  against  the  Latins;  but  being  bribed,  he  turned  abont, 
and  urged  the  union.  In  1440,  he  was  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  but  a 
few  years  after,  found  it  expedient  to  resign  that  dignity.  He  wrote  an  Apoio* 
^  for  the  council  of  Florence,  against  Marcus  of  Ephesus;  extant,  Gr.  and  Lat 
in  Harduin' 8  QoncWxK,  Tom.  ix.  p.  601  &^.  also  an  epistle  to  the  emperor  JUeximg 
Comnenus,  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  in  Leo  JU* 
latnu  Graec.  Orthod.  Tom.  i.  p.  419. 

John  ^rgyropulusy  of  Constantinople.  When  that  city  was  taken  in  I45d,  h« 
retired  to  Italy.  Cosmo  de  Mediccs  made  him  preceptor  to  his  son  Peier  and  his 
nephew  Laurence.  AiXer  residing  some  time  at  Florence,  the  plague  caused  him 
to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  lectured  ou  .Aristotle.  He  died  near  the  ck)Be  of 
the  century.  He  was  very  learned,  very  vain,  very  rich,  and  a  very  great eatort 
Besides  translations  and  expositions  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  often  printed,  ho 
wrote  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  council  of  Florence;  eztant| 
Gr.  and  Latr  in  AUatius,  Grace.  Orihod.  Tom.  i.  p.  400. 

Matthaeus  Camariotaj  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  rhetorician  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  witnessed  the  capture  of  that  citv  m  1453,  and  described  the  aeeoo 
in  a  long  epistle;  a  considerable  part  of  whicn,  Gr.  and  Lat.  is  in  CH(eti(#, Tor- 
cograecia.  Lib.  i.  p.  76.     Many  otiicr  writings  of  his  exist  in  MS. 

Vucas,  nephew  to  Michael  Ducas,  of  Constantinople.  On  the  capture  of  thai 
cit^,  1453,  he  retired  to  Lesbos,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  tributarv  christian 
pnnce,  in  whose  service  he  performed  several  embassies  to  the  TurKish  soto* 
reigns,  till  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1562.  He  wrote  Historia  Byzantina,  firom 
AD.  1341,  to  1462,  preceded  by  a  brief  chronicle,  from  the  creation ;  published 
Gr.  and  Lat.  Paris  1649.  Fol. 

George,  or  Gregory,  Hermonymus  or  CkaritonwnuSy  a  native  of  Sparta,  whOp 
on  the  capture  ofConstantinople,  1453,  fled  to  France,  and  taug|it  Greek  in  tbo 
aniversity  of  Paris.  In  1476,  pope  Sixtus  IV,  sent  him  as  his  legate  into  Eog* 
land.  He  translated  into  Latin  Uennadius'  tract  de  Vita  sal utis  Eominum;  tho 
life  of  Muhammed  ;  and  some  other  things ;  and  wrote  a  demonstration,  that 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  himself  God  ;  printed  Gr.  and  Lat.  Augsb. 
1608. 8vo.  . 

Laonieus  Chalcocondylas,  or  Chalcondylas,  a  native  of  Athens;  flourished  AD. 
1468,  and  wrote  a  History  of  the  Turks  in  10  Books,  from  AD.  1300,  to  1463; 
published  Gr.  and  Lat.  Geneva  1615.  Fol.  and  Paris  1650.  Fol. 

Manud,  a  native  of  Greece,  pupil  of  Matthaeus  Camariota,  and  orator  of  the 
great  church  of  Constantiuople,  AD.  1500.  He  wrote  a  confutation  of  Friar 
Francis,  the  Dominican,  respecting  the  propession  of  the  Holy  Sj^irit,  unleaTOn- 
ed  bread,  purgatory,  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  &g.  published  Gr.  and  Lat  hf 
Steph.  le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  p.  270.     TV.] 

(57)  Lewis  Ellis  du  Pin,  Gersonianorum  Libri  iv.  prefixed  to  his  editioD  o^ 
Gerson's  Works,  Antwerp  1706,  5  vol.  Fol.  and  inserted  by  Jo.  Latuiot,  in  bis 
Historia  Gyninasii  regii  Navarreni,  P.  iii.  Lib.  ii.  ci^).  i.  in  his  0pp.  Tom.  iv.  P« 
i.  p.  514.  Herm.  von  der  Hardt,  Acta  Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  i.  r.  iv.  p.  96  ^, 
—IJohn  Charlier  de  Gerson  was  born,  AD.  1363,  at  Gerson,  in  the  diocaas  oC 
Rheims,  educated  in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  succeeded  to  the  chancal- 
lorship  of  the  university,  about  AD.  1395,  was  active  in  condemning  JokuPetk 
and  his  doctrine,  in  1407 ;  and  subseouently  labored  much  to  heal  the  divisions 
and  correct  tho  abuses  of  the  church  or  Rome.  He  was  at  the  councils  of  Rheims, 
Pisa,  and  Constance.  When  the  last  of  these  councils  broke  ap,  in  1418,  h« 
could  not  safely  return  to  Paris,  where  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  power,  and 
he  traveled  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  settled  at  Lyons,  whera  he 
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gioD,  to  excite  the  piety,  and  to  cure  the  disorders  of  the  church ; 
hut  in  several  things,  he  but  imperfectly  saw  what  would  comport 
with  the  true  principles  of  Christianity.  JVieolaus  de  Clemangis 
[of  Clamenge  J,  a  lover  of  truth  and  right,  who  eloquently  deplor- 
ed the  calamities  of  his  day,  and  the  miserable  state  of  the  chris- 
tian world.  (58)  Alphonsus  Tottatus,  of  Avila,  who  loaded  the 
sacred  scripture  with  a  ponderous  commentary,  and  wrote  some 
Other  things,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad. (59) 
iSmbroae  of  Camalduli  has  acquired  great  fame,  by  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  and  by  bis  va- 
rious efforts  for  establishing  harmouy  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins.  (60)  JVicolaus  Cusantu^  a  man  of  various  learning,  and 
no  contemptible  genius,  but  not  possessed  of  a  sound  and  vigo- 
rous judgment ;  as  appears  from  his  Conjectures  concerning  the 
last   day. {61)     John  Nieder^  distinguished  himself  by    various 

£«d  in  1499.  He  composed  no  large  work,  but  left  a  vast  number  of  tracts, 
S{>eecIieB,  sermons,  letters,  and  jpoems;  which  are  dogmatical,  polemic,  ezegetic, 
ttoystie,  opinions  on  questions  or  public  interest  at  that  day,  projects  for  reform- 
ing abuses,  8fC,  The  most  valuable  are  paid  to  be  those  occasioned  by  the  cobd- 
cil  of  Conirtance .     TV.] 

(58)  See  LavnoVs  Histoiia  Gjmnasii  Navarr.  P.  iii.  Lib.  ii.  c.  iii.  p.  555  {^. 
Limgueoal's  Histoire  do  I'Eglise  Gallicane,  Tome  xiv.  p.  436.  His  Works, 
though  not  entire,  were  published,  wiih  a  glossary,  by  John  Lydius,  hey  den 
1913, 4to. — [yirolaus  de  Clemangis j  was  born  at  Clamenge,  near  Chalons,  and 
«d\icated  in  the  college  of  Navarre,  where  he  became  rector  of  the  unirersity  of 
Paris  in  13U3.  He  so  distinguished  himself  for  the  elegance  of  his  Latin  epis- 
tles, that  Benedict  XHI,  called  him  to  Avignon,  and  made  him  his  private  ser- 
retsry.  But  in  1408,  being  suspected  of  composing  the  papal  bull  which  laid 
France  under  an  interdict,  he  endured  violent  persecution.  He  retired  ioto  the 
Alpine  country;  and  though  afterwards  ])roved  innocent,  and  invited  back  to 
France,  he  chose  to  spend  his  days  in  jetirement.  He  died  before  AD.  1440; 
an  honest,  and  pious  man.  His  works,  besides  about  150  letters,  consist  of  about 
a  dozen  tracts  and  [K)ems ;  the  most  important  of  which  are,  de  Corrupto  eocle- 
iiae  statu ;  Depioratio  calamitatis  ccclesiast.  per  schisms  nefandissiroura,  in  hero- 
in verse;  de  Froctii  eremi;  de  Novis  Festivitatibus  non  institueDdis ;  de  Antt- 
cfafisto;  de  Studio  theologiae  ^.     TV.] 

(59)  [Mphonaut  Tostatus^  a  voluminous  Spanish  writer,  who  studied  at  Sala- 
manea,  attended  the  council  of  Basil,  in  14^,  became  bishop  of  Avila,  and  was 
advanced  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  1454 ;  a^ed,  sons 
My,  40  years ;  others  say,  55  years.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  reading,  ezceJ- 
lent  memory,  respectable  judgment,  and  famed  for  his  ascetic  ^ty .  His  works, 
repeatedly  printed,  and  first  under  cardinal  Ximenes,  fill  37  volumes  Folio. 
Or  these,  dl  are  commentaries  on  the  whole  bible.     His  style  is  crude.     TV.] 

(60)  [AmAroeius  CmwuUdtdensis  was  born  at  Portico,  not  far  from  Florence ; 
became  a  Cainaldnlensian  monk  at  the  age  of  14 ;  acouired  a  thoroc^h  know- 
ledge of  Greek  under  Emanud  Ckrysolaras;  was  made  general  of  his  order, 
about  the  year  1440;  was  repeatedly  nominated  a  cardinal;  served  the  popes 
fthhfl]]]y,  and  with  great  ability,  in  the  councils  of  Basil,  Ferrara,  and  Florence; 
and  beoame  almoner  to  the  pope.  He  died  in  his  monastery,  at  an  advanced  a^e, 
in  high  repate  for  sanctity.  His  life  was  written,  at  ereat  length,  by  Angtubsu 
of  Florence,  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Historia  Camalduiensium.  besides  numer- 
oM  translations  fVom  the  Greek  fathers,  and  many  letters,  he  has  left  a  H^dotfo- 
porieenf  or  Journal  of  his  travels  to  inspect  the  monasteries  of  his  order,  and  some 
of  the  public  documents  fbr  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.     Tr.'] 

(61)  Peter  BaxAe,  Response  aux  Questions  d'  un  Provincial,  Tom.  ii.  cap.  117, 
118,  517  4te.  His  works  are  published  in  one  vol.  [three  volumes,  TV.J  Fo). 
Baiil  1565.  [Meolatts  Cvsanus,  was  bom  of  indigent  parents  at  Cusa,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Treves,  AD.  1403,  educated  by  count  de  Mandencheidt,  made  doctor  of 
Tkeology  and  of  Canon  Law;  was  dean  of  Coblents,  and  archdeacon  of  Leige. 
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writings,  which  indicate  the  state  of  those  times,  and  by  bis  tra?-» 
els  and  achieveraents.(62)  John  Qapistranus  was  esteeipe^} 
great,  by  the  Romish  court,  because  he  contended  vigorously  for  th^ 
majesty  of  the  pontiffs,  against  all  sorts  of  opposers.(63)  John 
Wesselitu  and  Jerome  Savonarola  are  to  bo  ranked  among  tbq 
wisest  and  best  men  of  that  age.  The  former  was  of  Grpningeo, 
and  for  hii  great  perspicuity,  was  called  Lux  mundi  (the  Ldght  of 
the  world).  The  doctrines  which  Luther  afterwards  taught  mora 
clearly,  he  advanced  to  some  extent;  and  he  candidly  exposed 
and  censured  the  defects  of  the  Romish  religion.(64)     The  latter 

In  the  council  of  Basil,  he  at  first  opposed  the  papal  pretensions,  and  wrote  three 
Books  on  the  huhjeet,  entitled  de  Catholica  Concoiduntia.  But  he  afterwards 
changed  sides,  became  bishop  of  Brixen,  fell  out  with  the  emperor  Sigismund, 
was  made  a  cardiual,  and  repeatedly  papal  legate.  He  died  AD.  14G4,  aged  W. 
He  was  very  learned,  understood  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  excelled  in  philoso- 
phy and  mathematics.  He  wrote  de  docta  Ignorantia,  Lib.  iii;  de  Filiatione 
Dei;  Idiotae  Lib.  iv.  de  Visione  Dei;  de  Ludo  globi,  Lib.  ii;  Exercitationum 
Libri  x.  Epi-tolarum  Liber;  Cribrationum  Alcoraui  Lib.  iii.  on  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  complements ;  on  tJie  quadrature  of  the  circle ;  on  smes  and  chords  j 
on  correcting  the  Knlendar,  &c.  &c.  His  works  were  printed,  Pans  1514,  and 
Basil  leSO,  in  3  vi»l.  Ful.  The  first  volume  is  chiefly  cm  theology  ;  the  Moond 
on  controversial  subjects  ;  and  the  third,  on  mathematics,  astronomy  6lc.    Tr.} 

(62)  [Seep.  472,  note  (7),  above.     IV.]  ^  oe^  a 

(63)  »ee  Joe.  Lenfant's  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,  Tom.  n.  p.  »&4  Ae. 
Wadding's  Annates  Minorum,  Tom.  ix.  p.  67.  [John  Capiitramu*  was  born  m 
the  village  of  Capistro  in  Abruzzo,  Italy,  AD  1365;  became  a  Franciscan  monk 
of  the  regular  observance,  was  repeatedly  Cisalpine  general  of  his  order ;  was  an 
inquisitor  and  papal  legate,  and  as  such,  preached  up  and  commanded  cTOMMSes, 
uninst  the  Fratncelli  in  Italy,  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  and  the  Tmks  in  Hun- 
Sry,  with  dreadful  effect.  He  died  in  1456,  aged  71.  His  writtnp  are  chiefly 
on  different  points  of  Canon  Law;  and  are  contained  mostly  m  Uie   Iractatut 

"(64)  jQ.Hen.  Mains,  Vita  Rcachlini.     [John  Wwd,  called  also  f^^^j^^^ 
Hermann  Getrort,  Goesvorty  or  Qansvart,  was  bom  at  Groningen,  AU.  14UU,  or 
rather  1419.    He  studied  long  in  the  school  f»f  the  Clerks  oftheeomnum  Me,  at 
Zwol,   and  then  at  Cologne;  became  very  learned,  understood  Latin.  Ixreeii, 
and  Hebrew;  was  a  Platooisl,  and  a  Nominalist;  and  a  contemner  of  the  reyn- 
ing  scholastic  theology.     He  was  very  pious ;  studied  the  scriptures  much  and  m 
tlie  original  languages,  and  based  bis  faith  upon  them,  in  utter  disre«rd  lor  ba- 
man  authorities,  doctors,  traditions,  popes  and  councils,  or  fathers.     Me  was  in- 
vited toHeidelburg;  but  not  allowed  to  teach  theology  there,  becaaae  be  had  not 
taken  the  degree  of  D.  D.  nor  would  they  give  him  that  decree,  *>?«*"■•  "•JJ" 
not  in  orders!    He  returned  to  Cologne ;  and  thence  went  to  Louyain,  and  thenMi 
to  Paris,  where  he  rpi;ided  manv  years,  and  acquired  ereat  reputation,  ^f  »*«»™«f  > 
independent,  honest,  and  tnily  christian  man.    He  once  visited  Rome,  WM 
noveV  persecuted;  and  died  AD.  1489,  aged,  some  say  89,  and  ojhe",7a    Hii 
works  are  several  theological  tracts,  chiefly  on  what  he  deemed  the  erroneouf 
views  in  theology  then  prevailing.    They  are  entitled,  on  the  P'<>;[^'f  ^n^^T 
God ;  why  Christ  became  incarnate,  and  the  greatness  of  his  sufferings ,  on  r«- 
nance.or  the  clerical  power  of  binding  and  loosing ;  on  the  Communion  of  awiitt, 
on  the  Treasury  of  merits  in  the  church;  on  Fraternities;  on  Fojgatory;  on  pa- 
pal Indulgences ;  several  epistles;  on  the  Eucharist  and  the  Mass;  ^^^^ 
£w«i ;  on  Prayer.     These  were  published,  Wittemb,  1522,  and  Basil  16^»™; 
Sd  1525,  4to.  under  the  tiUe  of  /arrago  rerum  theoj^carum ;  witha  pi^ftct 
by  Marthi  iMihsr:  also  at  Amsterdam,  1617, 4lo,    In  ^''^  f^?^fJ^llf 
"Vsjsei  appeared,  (who  was  called  Basil,)  a  Fnsian  «>f  .9^^°>°8^»  * JKjLy 
admiSble  Kuu  oT  great  and  rare  genius,  who  was  manifestly  taught  of  God, 
mS  propbecied  that  christians  should  be;  for  ^e  cannot  be  «ippojed  to  N^ 
followed  Li,  even  as  I  have  not.    If  1^*^  Previously  rei^ 
might  have  thought,  Luther  derived  aU  his  views  Jrom  fVessel,  so  peijeeuy  aecorm- 
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was  a  DomiDican  of  Ferrara,  and  a  pious,  eloquent,  and  learned 
man.  Having  probed  the  Romish  ulcers  too  freely,  he  sufiered 
lor  bis  rashness,  being  burnt  at  the  stake,  in  1498,  at  Ferrara. 
He  died  with  serenity  and  constancy.(65)  Mphonstis  Sjnna 
composed  a  book  against  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  which  he 
called  Fortalitium  Jid€i.{66)     Conspicuous  in  the  long  list  of 

mni  are  the  two  in  spirit.  And  it  increases  mjr  joy  and  confidence,  and  I  now 
have  no  doubt  of  tue  correctness  of  my  doctrines,  sincn  wilii  f^ucli  unifi>rai  tkgree- 
ment,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  though  at  a  different  peiiod,  iu  another 
clime  and  country,  and  with  other  results,  ho  so  harmonizes  with  me  through- 
out/' See  Seekcndotfs  Historia  Lutheranismi,  Lib.  i.  See.  54.  §  133.  p.  ^S%  Jcc. 
BayUy  Dictionaire  hist,  critique,  art.  IfesscL — John  We*sel  is  two  often  con^and- 
ed  with  hir  contemporary  and  friend  John  de  Vcsaiia^  or  of  Weselj  a  doctor  of 
theology,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  at  Erfurth  and  Worms;  who  beid  nearly 
the  same  sentiments  with  Wtsself  and  was  at  iength  condemned  by  an  assembly 
at  Mayence  AD.  1479,  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  soon  after  died.  His  theo> 
logical  opinions  were  condemned  ;  yot  a  catlioiic,  who  witnessed  the  whole  trial, 
tays,  he  advanced  nothing  but  what  might  be  defended,  except  in  regard  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  which  he  agreed  with  the  Greelw.  His  con- 
demnation is  attributed,  by  this  writer,  to  his  being  a  J<'omiwUist^  while  bis  jadgea, 
all  but  one,  were  Realists.  See  BayU,  Dictionaire  Hist,  ct  critique,  art.  Weaaiui 
Jean  de;  |and  Sckroeckhj  Kirchengesch.  Tom.  xxxiii.  p  21>5  &c.  TV.] 

(65)  Jo,  Franc.  Buddeus,  Parerga  Historico-Theolog.  p.  279.  The  life  of  &- 
wmarolay  written  by  Jo.  Franc.  Ptcus,  was  published  wiih  notes,  docnmenta,  and 
letterBybjr  Jac.  Qiutif^  Paris  1674.  2  vol.  8vo.  In  the  same  year,  Quettf  pvMiah- 
ed  at  Paris,  the  spiritual  and  ascetic  Episiiles  of  Savonaro^,  translated  from  Italian 
into  Latin.  See  also  Jac.  Fchard's  Scriptores  ord.  Predicator.  Tom.  i.  p.  664  dStc. 
{Jerome  Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara,  Oct.  12,  1452 ;  rehgiously  educated,  and 
early  distinguished  foi  genius  and  learning.  His  iather  intended  him  for  his 
own  profession,  that  of  physic;  but  he  disliked  it;  and  unknown  to  his  pareots, 
became  a  Dominican  monk,  AD.  1474.  For  a  time,  he  taught  philosophy  and 
metapbjrncs ;  and  then  was  made  a  preacher  and  confessor.  He  soon  laid  aside 
tlie  hearing  of  confessions,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  preaching,  in  which  he 
was  remarkably  interesting  and  successful.  In  1489,  he  went  to  Florence,  where 
his  preaching  produced  quite  a  reformation  of  morals.  He  atucked  Yice^'infi- 
delit^jT,  and  false  religion,  with  the  utmost  freedom,  sparing  no  age  or  sex^  and  no 
condition  of  men,  monks,  priests,  popes,  princes,  or  common  citizens.  His  in- 
floence  was  almost  boundless.  But  Florence  was  split  into  pohtical  factions; 
and  Savonarola  did  not  avoid  the  danger.  He  was  ardent,  eloquent,  and  ao  en- 
thusiastic as  almost  to  believe,  and  actually  to  represent  what  he  taught,  as  being 
communicated  to  him  b^  revelation.  The  adverse  faction  accused  him  to  the 
pope ;  who  summoned  him  to  Rome.  Savonarola  would  not  go ;  and  was  order- 
ed to  cease  preaching.  A  Franciscan  inquisitor  was  sent  to  confront  him.  The 
people  protected  him.  But  at  length,  vacillating  about  putting  bis  cause  to  the 
test  of  a  fire 'ordeal,  he  lost  his  popularity  in  a  measure.  His  enemies  seized  him 
bj  force,  put  him  to  the  rack,  and  extorted  from  him  some  concessions,  which 
tnev  interpreted  as  confessions  of  guilt ;  and  then  strangled  him,  burned  his  body, 
and  threw  the  ashes  into  the  river.  Thus  he  died  May  23, 1498.— His  rharacier 
has  been  assailed  and  defended,  most  elaborately,  and  oy  numerous  persons  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  His  writings  were  almost  all  in  Italian.  They  con- 
sist of  more  than  300  sermons,  about  50  tracts  and  treatises,  and  a  considerable 
pmnber  of  letters;  all  displaying  genius  and  piety,  and  some  of  them  superior 
intellect.  See  especially,  Picus  and  Buddeus,  ubi  supra.  C.  F.  Jhnmon's  Gee- 
efaichtederHomiletik,  vol.  i.  p.  169—198.  Getting.  1804. 8vo.  Bayle*s  VicHonnn 
art.  SavonaroU;  and  Schroeckk's  Kirchengesch.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  543  &c.     JV.]       * 

(66)  [Miphonsus  SpinUf  was  a  Spanish  Jew,  converted  to  Christianity ;  who  be- 
came a  Franciscan  monk,  rector  of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  an  inqoisiior 
aod  at  last  a  bishop.  He  flourished  about  AD.  1459.  His  book  defends  the' 
Romish  religion  against  the  arguments  then  used  by  Jews,  Saracens,  heretics  and 
infidels.  It  IS  a  weak  performance ;  first  published,  anonymous,  Norimbera 
1494, 4io.  th4Q  at  Lyons  AP.  1611.     Tr.J  >  J  »  i^unioowg 
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those  called  Scholastics,  were  John  Capreolus,{67)  John  de  T^r- 
recremata,{68)  Antoninus  of  Florence, (69)  Dionysius  a  Rye*- 
A:cZ,(70)  Henry  Oorcomius,{l\)  Gabriel  Biel,{72)  Stephen 
Bruliferi{73)  and  others.     Among  the  most  respectable  JHy^^tej, 

(67)  IJohn  CapreoluSf  was  a  French  Dominican  monk,  of  Languedoc,  pro- 
leMor  ortbooloej  at  Toulouse  )  flourished  AD.  1415,  and  isHuid  to  have  attended  • 
the  council  of  Basil,  1431.     He  wrote  Commttitaries  on  L<07n6tfr<2'^  four  Books 
of  Sentences;  published,  Venice  14d4,  1514,  158d.  Fol.     TV.] 

(68)  IJohn  de  Turrccremata,  a  Spaniard,  born  at  Torquemada,  AD.  1386;  a 
Dominicao  monk,  sent  to  tho  uoiverfiity  of  Puris,  where  he  studied  and  taught 
many  years.  From  about  the  year  1431,  he  srrvcd  the  popes,  first  as  master  of 
the  palace;  then  (1437)  as  legate  to  tiie  council  of  Ba^il,  and  afterwards  to  that 
of  Florence  ;  then  as  a  cardiutil,  and  legate  in  France,  and  on  various  other  em- 
bassies. From  1450,  till  his  death  in  14G8,  he  held  various  bishoprics  in  Spain 
and  Italy.  He  wrote  commentaiics  on  the  Decretum  of  Gratinn,  on  Paul'a 
Epistles,  on  tho  Psalms;  various  tracts  on  scholastic  theology,  and  disputed 
points  of  canon  law  and  church  government;  against  the  Muhammedans;  a  se- 
ries of  Sermons;  and,  a  number  of  a.scetic  pieces.  His  works  were  iiist  printed, 
Augsburg  1472,  in  viii.  vol.  Folio.     Tr.] 

(69)  [His  true  name  was  Jintonius )  but  on  account  of  his  diminutive  stature^ 
b«  acquired  that  of  Antoninus.  He  was  born  at  Florence,  in  13;^9,  early  studied 
Canon  Law,  became  a  Dominican  monk  at  16;  aAerwards  presided  over  several 
different  monasteries,  was  made  vicar  general  of  his  order,  and  in  1446  archbishr 
op  of  Florence.  Ho  was  repeatedly  envoy  of  his  city  to  the  court  of  Rome; 
and  died  May  2,  1450,  aged  70 ;  greatly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  erudition. 
He  was  canonized  AD.  1523.  His  piety  is  generally  admitted ;  but  his  judg- 
ment as  a  writer  has  been  questioned,  and  his  works  are  said  to  be  stuffed  with 
silly  stories  collected  from  all  quarters.  He  wrote  Summa  Historiaiis,  or  a  uni- 
Yersal  History,  from  the  creation  to  his  own  times;  Lyons  1586,  3  vol.  Folio. 
8umma  Theologica;  Strasburg  1496,  4  vol.  Folio.  Summa  Confessionalis,  Ly- 
ons 1564.  8vo.  Notes  on  the  donation  of  Constantine  the  Great ;  several  law 
tracts;  and  one  on  the  virtues.     TV.] 

(70)  [DUmysiiu  a  Ryckel,  or  de  LeewiSy  or  Carthunanus.  He  was  born  at 
Ryckel,  a  village  in  the  diocess  of  Liege ;  educated  at  Cologne  ;  and  became  a 
Carthusian  monk,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  :  and  died  March  12th,  1471,  aged 
69,  or  as  some  say,  77.  He  was  a  most  voluminous  wtiter ;  and  chiefly  as  ao 
expositor,  and  a  practical  theologian.     His  commentary  on  the  whole  bible,  was 

Snnted,  Cologne  1533,  in  7  vol.  Folio  :  his  commentary  on  the  four  Books  of 
entences,  Cologne  1535.  4  vol.  Folio :  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Areopar 
gita,  ibid.  1536.  Fol.  He  also  wrote  eight  Books  de  fide  catholica:  two  Book* 
on  a  christian  life  ;  a  treatise  on  the  four  last  things,  death,  judgment,  heaven^ 
and  hell ;  another  on  a  particular  judgment  of  souls;  expositions  of  some  worka 
of  John  CassiaUf  and  of^the  Climax  of  John  Scholasticus ;  seven  tracts  on  prac- 
tical religion,  printed  at  Louvain,  1577:  and  a  work  in  five  Books,  against  the 
Alcoran  and  the  Muhammednns;  with  tracts  on  war  with  the  Turks,  holding  a 
general  council,  and  the  vices  of  superstition  ;   printed,  Cologne  1533.  8vo.    Tr.] 

(71)  {Henry  Oorcomius  was  a  native  of  Gorcum  in  Holland,  became  distin- 
guiflhecras  a  theolo^^ian  and  philosopher,  was  viccchancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cologne,  and  died  in  1495.  He  wrote  de  supcrstitiosis  ouibusdam  caaibus  ceu 
ceremoniis  ecclesiasticis ;  de  celebritato  Festorura  ;  Conclusiones  et  Concordan- 
tiae  Bibliorum  ac  Canonum  in  libros  Magistri  Sententiarum  ;  a  Commentaiy  on 
AristoUej  de  Coelo,  and  de  Mundo ;  Ctuaestiones  metaphysicae  de  ente  et  Essen- 
tia.    TV.] 

(72)  [Gabriel  Biel^D.  D.  a  native  of  Spire,  one  of  the  first  professors  of  theolo- 
gy and  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  founded  AD.  1477.  He  died  in  1495,  leaving  a 
commentary  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences,  Brixen  1574.  3  vol  4to :  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  canon  of  the  mass ;  a  series  of  sermons ;  Defensorium  obedientiae 
pontificis ;  Historia  Dominicae  pnsHionis ;  de  Monetarum  potestate  et  utilitate ; 
and  an  Epitome  of  the  work  of  William  Occam  on  the  Sentences.     TV.] 

(73)  [Stephen  BruUfery  bom  at  St.  Malo,  a  Franciscan,  a  doctor  of  Paris,  a 
Scotist,  professor  of  theology  at  Mayence  and  Mets,  flourished  AD.  1480,  and 
died  after  AD.  1500.  He  wrote  on  Lombard's  Sentences  ;  on  the  Trinity ;  Ser- 
mons on  the  poverty  of  Christ ;  and  some  other  tracts;  all  published,  Paris  1499, 
and  1500,  8vo.     TV  ] 
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were,  Vineentius  Ferrerius^lA:)  Henry  HarphiuSy{lb)  Lau- 
rentius  Justinianu8y{n)  and  more  famous  than  all  the  rest, 
JTiomas  a  Kempis^  ibe  reputed  author  of  the  well  known  treatise 
on  the  Imitation  of  Chri8t.{7Q) 

{74)  IVineenthts  Ferrerius,  vfoa  a  Spanish  Dominican  of  Valencia,  renowned  as 
<a  preacher,  who  travelled  over  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  doing  wonders,  and 
converting  multitadea  from  vice,  and  error,  (if  we  may  believe  me  Romanists,) 
was  made  confessor,  and  master  of  the  palace  to  pope  Benedict  XIII.  He  was 
very  metaphysical,  poor  in  thought,  ana  low  in  language.  Yet  was  esteemed  a 
^eat  saint^  and  was  canonized  in  1455.  He  died  AD.  i419.  He  wrote  de  Vi- 
ta spiritual!;  Tractatas  consolatorius;  and  several  episiies  ;  (published,  Valencia, 
1591 ;)  and  a  volume  of  sermons,  with  several  small  pieces  annexed ;  often  pub- 
lished.    TV.] 

(75)  lUenry  Harphius,  was  a  Franciscan,  born  in  the  village  of  Ic  Herp  in 
Brabant,  a  theologian,  provincial  of  his  order,  and  guardian  of  the  convent  of 
Mechlin.  lie  flouiished  AD.  1468,  and  died  in  Mlti,  Ue  wrote  de  Tbeologxa 
mystica,  turn  speculativa,  turn  affectiva,  Libri  iii.  Coltigne  ](ni.  4to.  Spvculam 
aureum  in  x.  praecepta  decalogi :  Speculum  perfectionis :  and  many  semuMM. 
He  wrote  generally  in  Dutch  ;  others  translated  iiim  into  Latin.     TV.j 

(76)  [LdiurerUitis  Justinian  was  of  patrician  birth  at  Venice,  a  regular  canon  of 
8t.  Augustine,  for  thirty  years;  then  bis4iop  of  Venice  AD.  1431,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  patriarch,  AD.  1454);  and  died  Jan.  8,  14-55,  aged  74,  and  was 
canonized  AD.  1524.  He  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  very  zealous  in  religion, 
and  very  liberal  to  the  poor.  His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  letters,  and  a 
number  of  tracts  on  metaphysical  divinity  and  practical  religion,  were  printed, 
Basil  1560.  Fol.  Lyons  1568.  Fol.  and  Venice  1606.  Fol.     Tr.\ 

(77)  [Bemardine  SenennSy  or  of  SieTuij  was  nobly  born  at  Messano  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Florence,  Sept.  8tfa,  1380;  religiously  educated  in  monkish  austerities, 
yet  instructed  by  distinguished  masters ;  became  a  Franciscan  monk  in  1404 ; 
commenced  preaching,  and  became  very  famous;  was  sent  legate  of  his  order  to 
Palestine;  tiavelled  extensively  there;  returned,  and  travelled  over  Italy,  a  meet 
renowned  preacher.  He  flourished  AD.  1426;  repeatedly  refused  bishopncke, 
«nd  died  AD.  1444,  aged  64^;  hnd  was  canonized  in  1450.  His  works  are  chiefly 
IDermons ;  but  embrace  a  few  Mystic  tracts,  and  a  commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse. He  appears  to  have  been  devout,  and  possessed  of  considerable  genios. 
His  works  were  printed,  Paris  lt>36,  in  5  vol.  Fol.  TV.] 

(78)  Langlet  de  Fresnoy  promised  to  show,  that  this  celebrated  book,  coneeni- 
Ing  the  author  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  literary  war,  was  first  written 
in  French,  by  one  John  Gersen,  or  John  Gersonj  and  then  translated  into  Latin 
by  Hurmas  a  Kempis.  See  Granet,  in  LaunOiaoa,  P.  ii.  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  P  ii.  p. 
414,  415.     A  history  of  the  disputes  concerning  this  book,  was  drawn  up  by 

Vvnicent  TkuUiier,  in  the  Opera  Posthuma  of  MabiUony  and  Ruinart,  Tom.  iii.  p. 
54  dec.  [His  real  name  was  Thomas  Hammerleiny  in  lAUn.MaUeoivs.  He  was 
bom  at  Kempisy  or  CampiSj  in  the  diocess  of  Cologne,  AD.  1380 ;  was  sent  to 
the  school  established  ny  Gerhard  Groot  at  Devcnter,  at  the  age  of  13;  and 
seven  years  af\er,  to  the  Augustinian  convent  at  mount  St.  Agnes,  near  Zwol; 
where  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  monk,  AD.  1406;  was  afterwards  proctor  and 
rsuperior  of  the  convent.  He  died  AD.  1471,  aged  92.  He  was  a  very  religious 
man.  His  writings  are  all  on  practical  and  experimental  religion,  and  consist  of 
•numerous  sermons,  several  letters,  religious  biography,  and  tracts  ;  collected  and 
.printed  often,  in  Folio,  Quarto,  and  Octavo  :  e.  g.  Cologne  1728.  4to.  The  Ibor 
Books  de  Contemptu  mundi,  Tor  de  Imitatione  Christi — on  the  Imitation  Christ — 
ftt>m  the  subject  of  the  first  nook,)  have  been  translated  into  English,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkish; 
and  passed  through  innumerable  editions.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  Kempit 
was  the  author.  Yet  there  are  substantial  reasons  ft>r  doubt  and  uncertainty . 
Bee  WharUnCs  Appendix  to  Caves  Historia  Litter,  and Schroeckh's Kirchengescn. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p  312  &c. 
The  following  Latin  writers  are  omitted  in  the  preceding  list,  by  Dr. , 


John  HusSy  bom  at  Hnssinetz  in  Bohemia,  educated  at  Prague,  where  he  com- 
menced A.  B.  in  1393.  A.  M.  in  1395;  became  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  church 
in  1400;  read  the  works  of  ffickliffe,  began  to  attack  the  prevailing  views  of  ne- 
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iigion,  in  1408;  was  Bilenced  by  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Sahineo  Lupvs;  W8» 
accused  before  the  pope,  who  summoned  him  to  Rome.  He  sent  bis  proctor^ 
'who  was  not  beard ;  and  Uuss  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate  heretic.  In  141 3, 
l>eing  driven  from  the  city  of  Prague,  he  preached  in  the  vicinity,  till  thetnmult 
in  the  city  subsided.  In  1414,  he  set  out  for  the  council  of  Constance,  protected 
by  a  safe  conduct  from  the  emperor ;  but  was  seized,  imprisoned,  condemned, 
and  burnt  at  the  stake.  May  29,  1416.  His  works  contain  numerous  tbeolugicaJ^ 
polomical,  and  devotional  tracts  ;  many  letters  and  sermons,  a  Harmony  of  tb» 
Gospels,  commentaries  on  some  of  the  Epistles  and  Psalms,  and  on  the  Apoca^ 
Iyps«  :  and  were  printed,  Norimb.  1558.  ii.  vol.  Fol. 

Paulus  Anglicus,  an  English  doctor  of  canon  law,  AD.  1404,  wrote  Aureun 
Speculum,  or  a  Dialogue  between  Peter  and  Paul,  on  the  abuses  of  clerical  power; 
extant  in  QMasti,  Monarchia,  Tom.  ii.  p.  1527. 

John  Latteburitti^y  an  English  Franciscan  monk,  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
wrote.  AD.  1406,  Moralia  super  Threnoa  Jeremiae;  printed  AD.  1482.  Fol. 

Richard  Ullerston,  of  Lancashire,  and  a  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford,  AD. 
1408.  His  Petitionfora  reformation  of  the  churchy  exists  in  manuscript  at  Cam- 
'bridge,  England.  The  Preface  and  considerable  extracts  are  published  by  WhoT: 
ton.  Appendix  to  Cave's  Historia  Litteraria.  Some  other  works  of  hia  exist  in 
manuscript. 

ThMdorU  de  Mem,  or  Atemttf,  a  German,  scrivener  to  the  pope  AD.  1372,  bish- 
op of  Verdun,  and  of  Cambray :  flourished  AD.  1408.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
thepapal  schism  in  his  own  times,  in  four  Books;  printed,  Strasburg  1608  and 
1629.  8vo ;  also  the  Life  of  pope  John  XIH,  and  some  other  pieces,  respecting^ 
the  state  of  his  times. 

Thomas  J^etter^  called  fValdensiSj  because  born  at  Walden  in  Essex;  an 
English  Carmelite  monk  of  London,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  confessor  tO) 
Henry  IV,  and  his  envoy  to  the  council  of  Pisa  ;  provincial  prior  of  his  order  in, 
1414;  a  strenuous  opposer  frf  the  IVickliffUes ;  sent  by  the  king  to  the  couocil  of 
Constance  in  1415;  and  to  the  court  of  Poland,  in  1419.  He  attended  Henry  V^ 
in  his  French  war  AD.  1423 ;  and  Henry  VI j  in  1430 ;  and  died  at  Rouen.  Nov. 
3d,  1430.  He  wrote  much  :  the  only  work  of  his  printed,  is  his  Doctrinale  Ao-. 
tiquitatom  fidei  ecclesiae  catholicae,  a  very  prolix  woik  against  the  foUowert. 
of  WickliffeKnii  Huss;  Venice  1751.  Fol.  and  elsewhere. 

Petrus  Aneharanus,  a  celebrated  Canonist  of  Bologna,  AD.  1410,  who  has  lttf\ 
three  large  works  on  canon  law  ;  frequently  printed. 

Bostonus  BuricnsiSf  a  Benedictine  monk'  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  England,  AD^ 
1410.  He  visited  all  the  monasteries  of  England,  to  make  out  a  complete  cata^^ 
logue  of  all  the  works  of  the  ecclettiastical  writers.  This  manuscript  eatalogim 
was  in  the  hands  of  archbishop  Usher ,  Thomas  Gale,  fyc. 

John  GrossiitSj  or  GrossuSj  a  French  CaEra elite  monk  of  Toulouse,  elected 
general  of  bis  order  in  1411,  attended  the  council  of  Pisa,  and  died  in  1424,  at  aoi 
advanced  age.  He  wrote  Viridarium  Ordinis  Carmelitani,  in  three  Books;  d^ 
scribing  the  origin,  progress,  and  distinguished  men  of  his  order;  pubUabed  with 
other  similar  works,  Antwerp  1G80.  iv.  vol.  Fol. 

Hieronymus  a  S.  Fide^  a  converted  Spanish  Jew,  physician  to  Benedict  XIII, 
AD.  1412.  He  wrote,  de  refellendis  Judaeorum  erroribus;  and,  adversua  TaU 
muth  Judaeorum ;  published  Francf  1602.  8vo.  and  in  the  Biblioth.  Patnira,. 
Tom.  xxvi.  p  528. 

Hermann  de  Lerbeke,  a  German  Dominican  monk  of  Minden;  who  wrote  a 
History  or  Chronicon  of  the  counts  of  iSchauenburg,  from  AD.  1006,  to  1414,  pob^ 
lished  by  H.  Meihomius,  Francf  1620.  Bvo. 

Patdus  Carthagena  a  S.  Maria^  a  converted  Spanish  Jew;  bishop  of  Cartha- 
gena,  and  of  Burgos,  hish  chancellor  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and  patriarch  of  Aqui- 
leia ;  died  AD.  1435.  He  wrote  additions  to  JV*.  Lyra's  commentary  on  the  scrip- 
tures ;  Scrutinium  Scripturarum  Libri  ii.  and  Quaestiones  xii.  de  Nomine  Tetm- 
grammato. 

Gobdinus  Persona,  bom  in  Westphalia  AD.  1358,  travelled  over  Italy ,  and 
resided  sometime  at  the  Romish  court ;  and  in  1389,  became  rector  of  Trinity 
chapel  at  Paderborn  ;  retired  to  Bilefeld,  and  was  made  dean.  He  flourished 
AD.  1418,  and  died  about  1428.  Between  the  years  1404  and  1418,  he  compofad 
his  Cosmodromium,  or  chronicle  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  AD.  1418: 
published  with  notes  and  an  appendix,  by  H.  MeihomiuSy  Francf.  1599.  Fol. 

Leonard  Brunus  Aretinus,horQ  at  Arezzo,  Florence  ;  and  one  of  the  best  Lat- 
in and  Greek  scholars  of  his  age ;  epistolary  secretary  to  the  popes,  from  AD. 
1404 ;  retired  to  Florence,  to  literary  ease,  and  there  died  id  1443,  aged  74.    He 
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wrote  contrn  Hypocritas  libellus  ;  History  €f  Floreoce,  in  zii.  Book*;  de  Bello 
Italico  ad  versus' Gothns,  Lib.  iv.  (which  is  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Proeopius ;) 
de  Beliu  Puuico  Libri  iii.  (taken  from  PoZ^^tu^,  and  iDtended  to  supply  the  loss  u€ 
Livy't  second  Decade  ;)  Epistoiarum  Libri  viit.  a  tract  on  Morals  ;  Translation  of 
AristoUes  Ethics;  a  history  of  his  own  times,  (or  of  the  papal  schism  ;)  and  ser- 
eral  other  things.     His  Lutin   is  veryffiiie. 

Jokn  Francis  Pogghis^  Bratidoiiiiiis ^  born  near  Arezzo,  Florence,  AD.  1364  ; 
a  fine  Latin  and  Gre*>k  schohir,  sticretary  to  eight  successive  popes,  from  AD. 
1415^  to  1455;  then  counsellor  at  Florence,  till  his  death  in  1459.  He  wrote 
numerous  small  works,  descriptive,  facetious,  (or  rather,  obscene,)  funeral  ora- 
tions; letters  6lc.  boeides  a  History  of  Fiore/ice  in  eight  Books.  He  was  active 
in  the  council  of  Constance;  and  quarrelled  with  Laurenlius  Valla;  yet  he  pro- 
moted literature.  His  works  are  published,  Strasburg  1511,  and  1513.  Fol.  and 
Basil  1538.  Fol. 

J>fieolaM£  DinckdspiiliiiSf  a  Swabian,  rector  of  the  g}'mnasium  of  Vienna,  AD. 
1420  ;  and  its  representative  in  the  council  of  Basil  AD.  1431.  He  wrote  ser- 
mons; on  the  Decalogue ;  on  the  Lord's  prayer;  on  penitence;  on  the  ei|^fat 
Beatitudes  ;  on  the  seven  mortal  sins ;  a  confessional ;  and  on  the  five  eeoeea  ; 
printed,  Strasburg  1516.  Fol. 

Theoddfric  Engelhusius,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Hildesheim,  AD.  1420.  He 
wrote  Chronicon  Chronicorum,  or  a  universal  history,  civil  aud  ecclesiastical, 
finom  the  creation  to  AD.  1420,  published  hy  Joach.  Jo.  Maderus,  Helrast.  1671. 

William  LiHdwoody  LL.  D.  a  learned  English  jurist,  educated  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  ;  dean  of  the  Arches  to  Chicheiy,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  lord  pnwy 
seal  to  Henry  V,  and  his  ambassador,  in  1422,  to  Spain  and  Portugal ;  bishop  oir 
St.  David's  in  1432;  died,  1446.  He  wrote  PravinciaU,  seu  Constitutiones  An* 
gliae,  Libri  v.  being  the  constitutions  of  14  archbishops  of  Canterbiur,  fiom 
sunken  Langtariy  to  Jlenry  Cfiichely,  with  notes  and  comments ;  Oxford  1G79.  Fol. 
John  de  linola,B,  learned  commentator  on  Canon  Law,  who  died  at  Bologna, 
AD.  1436.     His  comments  were  published,  Venice  1575.  ii.  vol.  Fol. 

JvHanus  CaesarinuSy  LL.  D.  professor  of  law  in  several  Italian  universities; 
then  filled  various  ofiices  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  became  a  cardinal  AD.  1426. 
He  was  papal  legate  in  the  Hussite  war ;  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful  ;  and 
then  legale  to  the  council  of  Basil,  in  1431 ;  presided  there;  refused  to  dieaolve 
the  council  at  the  command  of  the  pope  ;  bu!  in  1438,  he  again  sided  with  tbe 
pope;  attended  the  council  of  Florence  ;  was  sent  legate  to  the  kin^^  of  Poland, 
in  1444  ;  advised  him  to  violate  his  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  was  himself  slain, 
leading  the  troops  to  battle.  He  died  aged  46.  His  two  letters  to  pope  Eugttu 
IVy  written  from  Basil,  with  a  long  oration  he  delivered  there,  have  been  printed. 
jiicolaug  TudeschnSy  called  Panonnitanus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Sicily,  an 
abbot,  and  archbishop  of  Palermo;  ji  very  able  canonist;  who  taught  in  Italy, 
and  filled  offices  at  Rome.  In  1431,  the  kmg  of  Arragon  sent  him  to  the  oouocil 
of  Basil ;  where  he  defended  the  supremacy  of  councils  with  great  ability.  He 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1440,  and  died  in  1445.  Except  his  defense  of  the  rights 
of  councils,  his  works  are  all  upon  canon  law.  They  were  repeatedly  pnbCsli- 
ed ;  e.  g.  Venice  1617.  ix.  vol.  Fol. 

Raymvndus  Sabundcy  a  learned  2Spaniard,  rector  of  the  n^mnasium  of  Toulouse. 
He  wrote,  (AD.  1434— -14:W>.)  Theologia  naturalis,  de  horoine  et  creaturis,  aeu 
Thesaurus  divinarum  considerationum  ;  of\en  printed,  e.  g.  Venice  1581. 8vo. 

Petrus  Jeremiaey  a  Dominican  monk,  and  a  celebrated  preacher,  bom  at  Paler- 
mo, lived  at  Bologna,  and  died  there  AD.  1452.  His  sermons,  with  expositioiw 
of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  decalogue,  and  tracts  on  faith,  and  Christ's  eufiTeringn; 
were  printed  Hagenoae  1514. 

JVicolaus  Auximanus  PicenSy  an  Italian  Franciscan  monk,  vicar  of  his  order  in 
Palestine  ;  a  pious  man,  and  not  destitute  of  learning,  AD.  1430.  He  wrote  oa- 
■aam  conscientiae ;  Supplementum  ad  Summam  Pisanellam;  and  Interrogato- 
rium  Confessorum  ;  besides  some  things  never  printed. 

Aegidius  CarleriuSy  born  at  Cambray,  fellow  and  professor  of  theology  in  tlie 
college  of  Navarre,  Paris;  dean  of  Cambray,  in  1431.  opposer  of  the  Husaitea 
ia  the  council  ofBassil,  1433.  He  died,  very  aged,  Nov.  23,1473.  Hia  Sporta 
Fragmentorum,  and  his  Sportula  Fragmentorum,  (two  collections  of  tracts  denud- 
ing the  Romish  religion,)  were  printed,  Brussels  1478.  2  vol.  Fol.  His  long  am- 
ment  at  Basil  against  the  Hussites,  is  in  Harduin's  Concilia.  Tom.  viii.  p.  1^9  4c. 
Catharina  Bononiensis,  an  Italian  Franciscan  abbess,  at  Bologna ;  who  tbongbt 
wSq*^  J*"/  ^*^'"®  revelations.  She  flourished  AD.  1438,  and  died  March  9ch 
14W.    Her  Liber  de  Revelationibus  sihi  factis,  was  printed,  Venice  1583. 
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Jokn  lb  Z<yd!r«te>  an  En^iah  BeDedictuie  monk,  and  teaefaer  of  youtb,  at  St. 
Edmuodibttry.  He  was  the  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and  accounted  a  cood  poet;  born 
AD.  1380,  and  lived  till  after  1460. 

llonuw  WtMngkam,  an  Eni^Iisfa  Benedictine  monk  of  St.  Albans,  where  he 
was  praecentor,  AD.  1440.  He  wrote  two  Histories  of  England ;  the  moteooa* 
cise,  firom  AD.  1273,  to  1422;  the  larser,  entitled  Hypodigraa  Neustriae,  relates 
the  history  of  Normandy,  from  AD.  10N66,  to  1417.  Both  are  esteemed,  and  were 
printed,  Lond.  1574.  Fol.  He  also  conUnued  the  Polychronicon  of  Ranidph 
mgden,  from  1342,  to  1417.  * 

John  de  .Quanta,  a  celebrated  canonist  of  Bologna,  who  died  AD.  1455,  leaving 
several  lar^^e  works  on  canon  law,  which  have  been  printed. 

LttmraitatM  Valla,  of  patrician  rank,  born  at  Rome,  AD.  1415,  doctor  of  theol« 
Ojgy,  and  canon  of  St.  John  de  Lateran ;  a  finished  scholar,  bat  extremely  sarcaa* 
tie,  and  a  severe  critic  noon  authors.  He  made  himself  many  enemies;  among 
wfaoro  was  PoggiuSy  witn  whom  he  had  long  and  severe  quarrels.  In  1443,  he 
l«ft  Rome,  and  went  to  Naples,  where  Mpkonnu  V,  patronized  him.  The  In* 
qnisitOTB  would  have  burned  him  at  the  stake,  had  not  that  king  protected  him. 
He  was  at  length  permitted  to  ratom  to  Rome,  and  teach  there,  till  his  death, 
AD.  1406.  He  wrote  Elegantiorum  lin^ae  Latinae  Libri  vi.  on  the  use  of  Std 
and  Smu;  three  works  in  controversy  with  Poggius;  several  other  personal  at* 
tacks;  three  books  on  Logic ;  on  the  spurious  donation  of  Omatantifw  the  Great ; 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament;  on  man's  supreme  good,  3  Books;  and  a 
tract  on  free  vr'Al.  These  works  were  printed  at  Basil,  1540.  Fol.  He  also 
wtote  the  History  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  from  AD.  1410,  to  141^ 
besides  notes  on  Sallust^  Livyj  ^intilian;  and  translations  of  the  Iliad,  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  &c. 

PUtcku  BUmdus,  or  BlondMS  Flavius,  born  in  Italy  AD.  1368,  a  good  classical 
scholar,  secretary  to  various  popes,  died  June  4th,  1463,  aged  75.  He  wrota 
nmeb ;  but  so  hastily,  that  his  works  are  of  little  value.  They  are  Historiaram 
Decades  III,  or  a  general  history  of  the  western  empire,  from  AD.  410,  to  1440. 
Romae  instaorata^Tlibri  iii.  (a  description  of  Rome  in  his  day.) — ^Italiae  illustretan 
Libri  viii.  (description  of  Italy  in  tne  middle  afes,)^de  Venetoruro  origine  eC 
mtis,  (from  AD.  456,  to  1291.) — Romae  triumpfaantis  Libri  x.  (a  description  of 
ttie  Roman  republic  in  its  best  aays.) — All  these  were  printed,  Basil  1559.  Folio. 

MM'tthuSf  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Meissen,  AD.  1443.  who  wrote  Hor- 
tam  Kegtaaey  (sermons  ibr  the  year,)  printed  Norimb.  1467.  Fol.  Basil  1488.  8 
vol.  Fol. 

lUguudduM  Pavo,  (in  English,  Peacock^)  born  in  Wales,  educated  at  Oxford, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph  AD.  1444,  and  of  Chichester  AD.  1450,  accused  of  heresy, 
and  compelled  to  retract,  in  1457 ;  and  died  not  long  after.  He  labored  mncb  to 
oonvinee  and  convert  the  Wickliflites,  Hussites,  Lolhards,  and  Waldenses ;  b«t 
dnapproved  all  persecution.  He  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  chnreh ; 
held  the  scriptures  to  be  the  only  rule  of  faith,  yet  allowed  a  place  for  natural  ra* 
ligion :  denied  the  infallibility  of  popes  and  councils,  yet  admitted  their  right  to 
legislate  on  points  left  undecided  in  the  scriptures.  He  wrote,  in  English,  twa 
I>m>k8  on  the  fiiith,  published,  with  abridgment,  Lond.  1668,  4to.  also  a  prolix 
work  against  the  aseailanto  of  the  cler^,  the  Wickliflites  and  others,  written  in 
1449,  and  still  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  See  Wharton's 
Appendix  to  Caaoe's  Historia  Litterar. 

LeanaTd  de  UtinOy  BelluensiSy  or  MicensiSy  an  Italian  Dominican,  rector  of  a 

Emnasiom  at  Boloana,  chaplain  to  Eugene  IV,  provincial  of  his  order  fbr  Lom- 
rdy ;  flourished  AD.  1444.  He  has  left  us  two  series  of  sermons,  which  are 
•iaborele,  learned,  and  insenioos ;  but  infected  with  the  bad  taste  of  the  timea. 
OSee  Amman's  Gesch.  der  Homiletik.  Goitine.  1804.  p.  91  fyc.)  also  a  treatise  da 
Loeis  eommunibus  praedicatorum ;  and  another  de  Legibus. 

Petrue  de  PiUckdarf,  a  German  professor  of  theolo^,  about  AD.  1444,  who 
wrote  contreSeotamWaldensium,  Liber;  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.xxv. 

Maphaeus  Veguu,  an  lulian  poet  and  man  of  letters,  datar^  to  Martin  V,  and 
a  eanon  of  Rome;  died  1458.  He  wrote  de  Ferseverantia  in  religione  Libri  vii. 
de  Educatione  lifaierorum  Lib.  vi.  Disputatio  terrae,  solis,  et  aurae,  de  praestan- 
tia ;  Dialogns  de  miseria  et  felicitate  ;-~Veritas  invisa  et  exulans  ;  a  poetic  life  of 
at.  Jnikmnf,  the  monk,  in  iv  Books ;— on  the  four  last  Things ;  Paraphrases  on 
the  vii.  penitential  Psalms.  The  preceding  are  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  Tom.  xxvi. 
also  de  aignificatione  verborom  in  jure  CiviB ;  and  a  xiiith  Book  of  VirgiVs  Ae- 

1449*  con- 
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MattkaeuM  PatmefiMM,  a  poet,  orator,  and  historian  of  Florence  AD.  1449.  con« 
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demned  to  the  flames,  for  some  expreesioos  savoring  of  ArianiwD,  in  tiis  I**^*^ 
poem  respecting  the  angels.  He  wrote  a  Chrunicon  from  the  creation  to  A0« 
1449;  usually  printed  with  those  ofEusdnus  and  Prosper.  ^  ^    , 

Johm  Capgraveyhn  English  Angastinian  monk  of  CanteriNiry,  D.D.  atOmWra, 
and  pioTinciai  of  his  order,  AD.  1450.  He  died  in  1464,  or  as  others  say,  14M : 
was  an  eminent  theologian,  and  a  severe  reprover  of  the  dissolute  cleigy.  He 
wrote  a  Catalogue  or  Legend  of  all  the  English  saints  ;  printed,  London  1516. 
Fol.  and  many  other  works,  yet  in  manuscript. 

AnJUmius  ds  Rosetlisy  a  Tuscan,  professor  of  civil  and  cannon  law  at  Pavia,  pa- 

Gl  legate  to  the  council  of  Basil,  and  privy  counsellor  to  the  emperor  Fredenc 
[,  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  at  Pavia,  1467.  In  his  iamons  work,  entitled  Jis- 
iMnrdUa,  he  proves,  from  scripture,  the  fathers,  reason,  and  both  civil  and  canon 
law,  that  the  pope  is  not  supreme  in  temporal  things,  and  that  he  has  no  mora 
power  than  any  other  bishop.     He  wrote  some  other  law  tracts. 

John  CanaleSf  D.  D.  an  Italian  Franciscan,  much  esteemed  by  the  dnkeof  Fer- 
rara,  AD.  1450.  He  was  a  sood  scholar  and  divine;  and  wrote  several  tracta  on 
practical  religion,  printed,  Venice  1494.  Fol. 

Chdidmus  Voruongu8^9.  French  Dominican,  called  to  Rome  by  Pi»i»  H,  to  da- 
fond  his  order  against  the  Franciscans,  relative  to  the  blood  of  Christ ;  where  ba 
died  AD.  1464 ;  leaving  a  commentary  on  the  iv  Books  of  Sentences,  (priirtad 
Lyons  1484,  ^.)  and  a  Collection  of  passages  from  the  Sentences,  that  are  agaiort 
Scotw. 

Jiltcolaus  de  Orbdlis,  or  DorbellitSf  a  Franciscan  professor  of  theoh>gy  and  aeho- 
lastic  philosophy  at  Poictiers,  AD.  1456;  a  stienuous  defender  of  the  opinions 
of  Se&tus,  in  a  series  of  works,  on  the  Sentences,  logic,  commentaries  on  Aria- 
totle,  ^. 

ChiUdmHS  Houvdand,  a  French  theologian,  arcbpresbvter  of  Paris,  and  dean 
of  the  theological  faculty  there,  died  Aug.  2, 1492.  His  book  de  Immorta- 
iitate  animae  et  statu  ejus  post  mortem,  full  of  quotations  from  the  ancients,  was 
printed,  Paris  1499. 8vo. 

jMobns  de  Paradiso,  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  doctor  at  Evfurth,  AD.  1497, 
wrote  a  number  of  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  and  religious  sabjeds. 

Pius  II,  better  known  as  Aeneas  Sylvius ,  of  the  noble  Italian  fomily  ef  Pioolo- 
mini,  born  1405 :  went  to  Sienna  in  1423,  where  be  studied  the  poets  and  ora- 
tors, and  then  the  civil  law  :  in  1431,  he  went  to  the  council  of  Basil,  where,  Ibr 
10  years,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient,  in  restricting  the  papal  pow- 
er, and  urging  a  reform  of  the  church.  In  1439,  he  became  a  counsellor  to  pope 
FeUx  V.  and  in  1442,  privy  counsellor  and  secretary  of  state  to  the  enspeior  Fre- 
deric III.  Hera  he  slowly  turned  with  the  emperor,  to  thtf  side  of  Ev^au  IV, 
and  was  made  a  bishop  in  1447 ;  yet  continued  to  serve  the  emperor  in  public 
business.  In  1452,  he  was  made  le^te  for  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  dominiona: 
was  honored  with  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1456 ;  and  in  1458  was  created  pope  ;  reign- 
ed nearly  7  years,  and  died  at  Ancona,  when  ready  to  embark  in  an  ezpeditMNi 
against  the  Turks,  Aug.  14th,  1464.  His  works  are  numerous,  and  written  with 
much  ability  ;  (for  he  was  perhans,  the  best  scholar  that  ever  wore  the  triple 
crown ;)  but  these  written  before  lie  was  pope  are  contradictory  to  those  wrilftea 
afterwards,  and  are  marked  in  the  Index  ezporgatorins.  He  wrote  Bulla  Re- 
tractationis  omnium  ab  eo  olim  contra  Euffemttm  Papam  in  eonsilio  BaaJlienea 

Cinim  :  de  Gestis  concilii  Basiliensis  Libri  ii :  d6  Coronatione  FeUas  V.  de 
,  ru^ione,  or  gestis  Bohemorum,  (a  history  of  the  Bohemians,  iroaa  their  ori- 
gin, to  AD.  1458 ;  often  printed^  e.  g.  Amberg.  1593.  4to.);  an  Abridgment  of 
Flav.  Biondvs'  Roman  history :  Cosmographiae  Liber  primus,  (on  Asia  Minor :) 
Cosmogrsphiae  Liber  secundus,  (on  Europe,  in  his  age  :)  a  commentarr  on  tlw 
history  of  ^/;Nbo9uitf  king  of  Arragon,  in  iv  Books;  432  epistles;  and  sevftfal 
other  tracts.    All  the  above  were  published,  Basil  1551,  and  Helmet.  1700.  Fol. 

John  Gobelinusy  counsellor  to  pope  Pius  II,  AD.  1458.  His  name  is  annexed 
to  the  Commeotarionim  de  rebus  gestis  Pii  II.  Papae  Libri  xii.  which  it  b  snpnoeed 
Pius  himself  composed,  und  left  with  his  secreUry  to  correct  and  pobliah :  pnnled 
Fiancf.  1014.  Fol.  r  r- 

Jacobus  Picofominaws,  counsellor  to  Callistus  III,  and  Pius  II,  a  caidiaal  in 
1462,  died  in  1487,  aaed  57.  He  wrote  Comroentariorum  de  rebus  toto  otbe  per 
quinquennium  gestis  Libri  vii.  (fVom  AD.  1464,  to  1469.)  also  782  epiiaka:  both 
primed,  Francf.  1614.  Fol. 

Andreas  Barbatus,  or  Barbatias,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  Sietly,  AD.  1460,  who 
taught  und  died  at  Bologua.    He  commented  on  tlie  canon  law,  and  wrola  on 
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the  offieM  of  cvdtnal  and  legate  a  latere ;  and  oo  fome  other  parts  of  eccletiaati* 
cal  law. 

Gregory  de  Heimbwg^  a  learned  German  jurist,  active  in  tlie  council  of  Basil, 
and  much  esteemed  by  Aeneas  Sylvius;  a  decided  and  firm  opposer  of  the  papal 
preteosioos.  His  friend  Sylvius^  when  pope,  persecuted  him  for  his  adherence  to 
the  viows  they  liad  both  held.  His  tracts  against  papal  usurpations,  were  printed 
Fiancf.  1()08.  4to. 

Roderic  Sincius  df  Arecplloy  a  Ppanish  jurist,  bishop,  counsellor  to  the  king  of 
Castile,  &c.  flourished  14(k3.  IIo  wrote  a  History  of  Spain  in  4  Books,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  AD.  14G9;  some  law  tracts  ;  and  Speculum  humanae  vilae  (on 
'the  duties  of  aJl  cltisses  of  people  as  immortal  beines). 

AUsumder  de  Imola,  called  JartagntiSf  a  famous  Italian  jurist,  who  lectured  on 
both  civil  and  canon  law,  with  vast  applause  for  30  years,  at  Pavia,  Ferrara,  and 
Bologna ;  and  died  AD.  1487,  aged  54 ;  leaving  much  esteemed  commentaries  on 
civil  and  canon  law. 

Jacobus  Perezius,  a  Spanish  Augustinian  monk  and  bishop,  who  died  in  1491. 
He  wrote  allegorical  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  Canticles,  and  the  Can- 
tica  Officialia,  and  a  tract  against  the  Jews :  most  of  them  printed  together,  Venice 
1568.  4to. 

Petrus  yaUdiSy  or  de  Jiatalibus,  a  Venetian,  and  bishop  in  that  territory,  AD. 
1470.     He  wrote  Historia,  sive  Catalogus  Martyrum  et  Sanctorum ;  often  prinled. 
Gabriet  BarleUa,  an  Italian  Dominican  monk,  and  distinguished  preacher,  AD. 
1470.    His  two  volumes  of  sermons  were  printed  1470,  Venice  1685,  8vo. 

Martin,  sumamed  Magister,  rector  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbara  at  Paris,  and 
a  celebrated  teacher  of  moral  philosophy  there,  who  died  in  1482,  aged  50.  He 
wrote  Quaestiones  morales  de  Fortitudine,  (Paris  1489,  Fol.)  ;  de  Temperantia, 
dkc. 

Rudalphus  Agricola^  born  1442,  near  Groningen ;  studied  at  Gronineen,  Paris, 
and  in  Italy  ;  became  an  elegant  scholar,  learned  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
a  sound  theologian,  and  a  ffood  philosopher.  He  taught  a  few  years  at  Groningen, 
and  then  at  Wrirms,  and  Heidelburg,  where  he  died,  Oct.  1485;  aged  42.  He 
wrote  on  logical  Invention;  several  orations  and  epistles*,  translations  from  the 
Greek,  and  comments  on  the  Latin  classics.  Most  of  his  works  were  printed, 
Cologne  1539.  Fol.     He  opposed  the  corruptions  of  Rome. 

Bartholomew  Platina,  an  Italian ;  a  soldier  in  his  youth,  then  a  man  of  lettera, 
employed  by  cardinal  Bessariony  and  by  pope  Pius  II,  who  gave  him  valuable 
benefices.  Paul  II,  discarded  him,  imprisoned  him,  put  him  to  the  rack,  and 
leA  biro  in  poverty  and  disgrace.  Siztus  IV,  raised  him  again  to  honor  and  afflu* 
eoce,  and  made  him  kee[}er  of  the  Vatican  library.  He  died  AD.  1481 ;  aced  60. 
He  wrote  Historia  de  vitis  Pontificum,  (from  the  christian  era,  to  AD.  1471 ;  con- 
tinued by  (hamhrius  Panvinus  to  AD.  1565 :  frequently  printed ;  e.  g.  Cologne 
1611.  4to.)  de  Honesta  voluptate  et  valetudine  Libri  x.  de  falso  et  vero  bono  Di* 
alo^  lii.  de  optimo  cive  Dialog!  il.  de  naturis  rerum ;  de  vera  nobilitate;  aPane- 
~^ric  on  Bessarion;  a  number  of  letters,  and  other  tracts;  all  collected,  Cologne 

»74.  Fol.  besides  several  pieces  published  separately. 

Robert  Flemyng,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  (Jxford,  resided  some  time  at 
Rome,  became  dean  of  Lincoln,  where  he  died.  While  in  Italy,  AD.  1477,  ha 
wrote  a  fulsome,  poetic.  Eulogy  on  Sixtut  IV,  in  2  Books,  entitled  Lucubrationaa 
Tibartinae ;  printed,  Rome  1477.  8vo. 

John  RaiiUn,  educated  at  Paris,  president  of  the  college  of  Navarre,  AD.  1481  > 
became  a  Clugniacensian  monk,  in  1497;  was  learned  and  picas;  died  at  Paiia 
AD.  1501,  aged  71 ;  leaving  many  sermons  and  addresses,  and  55  letters :  pub- 
lished Antwerp,  1612,  6  vol.  4to. 

Augustinius  Patricius,  a  canon  of  the  church  of  Sienna,  and  secretary  to  cardi- 
nal Francis  Picolomini ;  by  whose  direction,  he  composed.  AD.  1480,  a  Hiatoiy 
of  the  councils  of  Basil  ana  Florence;  published  in  the  collections  of  councils. 

Matthaeus  Mareschateus  de  Bappenheim,  a  German  jurist,  and  canon  of  Auga- 
barg ;  flourished  AD.  1480.  He  wrote  Chronicon  Australe,  (of  Europe,  from 
AD.  852,  to  1327.)  Chronicon  Augustanum,  (of  Augsbure,  from  AD.  973,  to 
11040  and  Chronicon  Elwangense^  (from  AD.  1095,  to  1477.)  published  by  />»- 
iUr,  Scriptores  German.  Tom.  i. 

Hermolaus  Barbarus,  a  Venetian  patrician,  born  AD.  1454,  an  elegant  Greek 
and  Latin  scholar;  envoy  to  the  pope  in  1491,  who  created  him  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  without  the  consent  of  the  senate  of  Venice.  This  involved  him  and 
his  whole  family  in  trouble,  in  banishment,  and  confiscation  of  property.    He 
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died  at  Rome  AD.  14^,  aged  59.    He  corrected  eeveral  of  the  Greek  and  L-atn 

elaflflics ;  translated  some ;  and  wrote  a  number  of  orations,  poema,  and  trac4s. 

Baptista  Salris,  or  de  SaliSj  an  Italian  Franciscran}  AD.  1480.  He  wrote  Son- 
ma  casaum  conscientiae ;  usually  called  Baptistiana;  printed  Pane  1499. 

Angelus  de  CtatasiOy  an  Italian  Franciscan ,  vicar  general  of  the  Obeervaitts;  a 
distinguished  theologian  and  jurist ;  died,  1495.  He  wrote  Summa  casuum  eoD> 
icientiae,  (Norimb.  X588.  Foi.)  and  de  Restitutionibua;  and  Arcafidei,  (Complii- 
taro,  1562.  4to.) 

Baptista  TrovamaLa^  an  Italian  Franciscan,  resident  at  Lou  vain,  AD.  1480. 
He  wrote  Summa  casuum  conscientiae ,  Paris  1515,  8vo. 

Bemardinug  JlquiUnuSf  an  Italian  Franciscan,  a  learned  jurist,  and  eonrt 
preacher  at  Rome,  AD.  1480.  He  wrote,  besides  sermons,  several  tracts  on  prac- 
tical subjects,  and  on  points  of  canon  law. 

.^Uomvs  de  Balocho,  or  de  Vercellis,  an  Italian  regular  observant  Francis- 
can, and  an  eloquent  preacher,  AD.  1480.  He  left  several  aermona,  and  reli- 
gious tracts. 

Bemardinus  TomitanuSj  surnamed  ParvuSy  from  his  diminutive  statore;  ao 
Italian  Franciscan,  in  high  repute  at  Rome,  eminent  for  piety  and  eloquence. 
He  died  at  Pavia,  Sept.  26,  1494 ;  leaving  several  Italian  aermons,  and  a  tract, 
de  modo  confitendi. 

Bemardinus  de  Bustis^  an  Italian  Franciscan  preacher,  learned  and  superati- 
tious.  He  died  aAer  AD.  1500,  leaving  several  series  of  sermons,  and  offirca 
Ibr  the  festivals  of  the  conception  of  Mary,  and  the  name  of  Jeaus. 

Robert  CaracdoluSf  de  Lido,  an  Italian  Franciscan  preacher,  of  very  moving 
address.  He  died  AD.  1495,  havine  preached  50  years;  and  left  numerDua  ser- 
mons; printed,  Venice  1490.  3  vol.  f  ol. 

Michael  de  Mediolano,  (or  dt  Carcano ;  according  to  Wadding^  a  celebratad 
'  Italian  Franciscan  preacher,  AD.  1480;  who  has  left  numerous  printed  aer- 
mona. 

jSndreaSf  a  Dominican,  and  a  cardinnj ;  eminent  for  sanctity,  eloquence,  and 
zeal  for  reformation.  Finding  the  pope" and  cardinals  oppoaed  to  a  refbrmatioo 
of  morals,  he  in  1482  applied  to  the  emperor  Drederic  lU,  went  to  Basle,  en- 
deavored to  assemble  a  general  council  tnere ;  was  anathematized  by  the  pope, 
seized,  imprisoned,  and  strangled.  Several  of  bis  letters  and  tracts  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  annexed  to  J.  H.  Hottinger's  Historia  Ecclesiast.  Saecul.  xv. 

MarsiLius  FicimiSy  a  Florentine,  patronized  by  Lawrence  de  Media*,  He  was 
a  good  classic  scholar,  the  great  reviver  of  Platonic  philosophy ;  a  good  tbeolo- 
gian,  and,  (after  hearing  Savonaraia^  a  pious  man,  and  good  preacher.  He  died 
AD.  1499 ;  leaving  numerous  works,  illustrative  of  the  claasic  authors,  the  Pla- 
tonic philoso|)hy,.  and  the  principles  of  sound  piety.  His  Epistles,  in  twehre 
Books,  contain  many  solid  and*  devout  essays.  His  collected  worka  were  often 
printed,  e.  g.  Paris  1641.  in  two  vol.  Fol. 

Wernents  RoUwinck  de  Laer,  a  Westphalian,  and  Carthusian  monk,  at  Co- 
logne ;  died  AD.  1502 ;  aged  77.  He  wrote  Fasciculus  Temporum,  erabradiw 
all  the  ancient  Chronicles,  and  coming  down,  (in  different  copies,)  to  AD.  147^ 
1474, 1480;  and  continued,  by  John  UnturiuSj  to  AD.  1514;  in  PiMtmrtms,  Re- 
rum  Germanicar.  Tom.  ii. — de  Westphaliae  situ  et  laudibus;  Quaestionea  zii. 
pro  sacrae  theologiae  studuosis;  and  some  other  things. 

Jiuobua  Gruytrodius,  a  Carthusian  monk,  and  a  prior  near  Liege,  AD.  1483L 
He  wrote  Speculum  Quintuplex,  Praclatorum,  Suboitorum,  Sacerdotum,  Saecn- 
larium  hommum,  et  Senum  (on  the  duties  of  each). 

JohnTicus,  prince  of  Mirandula  and  Concordia,  born  1463,  became  a  very 
finished  scholar,  a  great  linguist,  and  philosopher,  a  great  disputant,  and  then  a 
sober  iheologiau,  and  at  last  a  humble  and  zealons  christian';  resigned  hia  office, 
retired  from  the  world,  and  was  cut  off  prematurely,  AD.  1494,  aged  32.  Be^ 
aides  his  early  disputations,  he  wrote  Precepts  for  a  holy  life ;  on  the  16tk 
Psalm ;  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  vanity  of  the  world ;  on  the  liord's 
prayer;  epistles,  &jc.  all  published,  Basil  1601.  Fol. 

John  Trithemiusy  or  de  Trittenheim,  near  Treves,  born  in  1462;  educated  at 
Treves  and  Heidelberg;  bccnme  a  Benedictine  monk,  AD.  1484,  presided  over 
the  monastery  of  Spanheim  AD.  1485 — 1505  ;  and  over  that  of  Wiirtabutg  fima 
1506,  till  his  death,  AD.  1518.  He  was  a  man  of  vast  reading,  and  a  very  vo- 
luminous writer.  He  wrote  Cbronologia  mystica;  de  origine  gentis  et  regom 
Francorum  (from  the  year  433  B.  C.  to  AD.  1514.)  Chronieon  Docum  etiJo- 
mitom  Palaunorum  ;  Calalogus  scriptorum  Germanicorum ;  CatalcMnia  SJcriplo- 
um  Ecclesiasticorum,  (a  work  of  much  labor,  embracing  970  articlaa,)  Chroai- 
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con  Coonobti  HirttogoDsis ;  Chronicon  Monattorii  8t  IMartioi  Spanfaeimenus ; 
Epistolae  faiiiiliares,  140.  The  preceding  were  published,  Francf.  1601.  2  vol. 
Fol.  Some  other  Cbrontconfi,  aermons,  tracts,  and  letters,  compose  another 
Folio,  printed  at  Mayence  1604.  Other  pieces  appeared,  Cologne  10S4.  8vo. 
He  also  wrote  Polj^^phiae  Libri  vi.  Stennogruphia ;  de  Providentia  Dei ; 
Historia  belli  Bavarici  anoo  1504  gesti ;  and  Tractatus  chymicus. 

Carobts  Fenuaulus,  of  Bruges, «  professor  at  Paris,  1486,  and  a  Benedictine 
monk.  He  wrote  de  animi  tranoailUtate  Libri  ii.  de  immaculata  B.  Virginia 
eonoeptione  Lib.  ii.  CoHationum  Monasticor.  Libri  iv.  Speculum  disciplinae  mo- 
de observat.  regulae  Benedidioae. 


^eliut  ^nUmnis  Jfehrissenns^  a  Spaniard,  born  in  1444.  travelled  in  Italy,  be- 
came a  finished  scholar,  did  much  for  the  cause  of  polite  learning  in  Spain ;  aid- 
ed cardinal  Xinunse  in  his  literary  labors ;  wrote  much ;  and  died  at  Aicala, 
AD.  1582;  aged  77.  He  was  a  learned  editor  of  classical  and  religious  works; 
wrote  the  History  eft  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  AD.  1509 ;  on  the  War  of  Na- 
varre, AD.  1512 :  a  Lexicon  of  civil  law ;  a  medieal  lexicon ;  a  Latin-Spanish , 
and  Spanish-Latin  Lexicon ;  a  Latin  Grammar^  and  several  other  things. 

Jhirdiug  BrandotimiSy  of  Florence,  a  distinguished  theologian,  poet,  and 
preacher,  and  at  last,  an  Augustinian  eremite  ;  died  at  Rome  AD.  14$^. 

Hemry  BA^UuSy  a  Grerman,  an  elegant  scholar,  poet  latireat,  teacher  of  Bellea 
Lettres  at  Tubingen  AD.  1497.  He  wtote  much,  chiefly  on  riiotoric  and  poetry. 
His  collected  works  were  published,  Strasb.  1513.  Fol. 

Qamfiridus  BouaarduSf  D.  D.  educated  at  Paris,  chancellor  there,  travelled  in 
Italy,  bishop  of  le  Mans  AD.  1518;  died  there  AD,  1520;  af^  81.  He  wrota 
on  nuirriage  of  the  clergy ;  on  the  mass ;  and  on  the  vii.  penitential  Pbalma. 

DotuOus^BotsiuSy  of  Milan,  flourished  AD.  1489.  His  Chronicon  (or  nniver^ 
«l  History }  from  the  creation,  to  his  own  times,)  and  Chronicon  de  episcopia 
et  archiepiseopis  Mediolaoensibus,  (to  AD.  1489,)  were  both  printed,  Milan  1498; 
Fol. 

Marcus  Amomua  Coedut  SaidHeug,  a  schoolmaster  at  Rome,  and  Uthio,  hii* 
toriographer  to  the  state  of  Venice;  died  of  the  venerial  disease,  AD.  1506; 
aged  70.  He  wrote  Rhapsodiae  Historiarum,  (from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1504,) 
^e  Rebus  gestis  Venetonnn,  (iirom  the  fimndmg  of  the  city,  to  AD.  1487,  in 
tliirty-three  Books.)  Exemplonim  Libri  x.  de  Aquileiae  antimiitate  Libri  vi.  d* 
Venetae  urbis  situ  Libri  iii.  de  Yenetis  masistratiBUs  Liber;  de  Praetoris  officio 
Liber;  de  oflkio  Scribae  Liber;  Epistolar.  Libri  xii.  besides  orations  and  poems ; 
collected,  BasU  1560.  4  vol.  Fol. 

Bon^acitu  AmMmsto,  of  MiUn,  a  Cistercian  monk,  and  abbot  of  PlaoenCiii^ 
AD.  1490.  He  wrote  on  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  and  the  Histoiy  <^ 
the  pontiffs,  from  St  Peter,  to  Innooent  VHI.  in  279 letters;  divided  into  vi.  Books. 
Basil  1509. 

Petnu  JipolUmkis  CoUatiMSf  a  presbyter  of  Novara  in  Italv;  probably^  Kved 
about  AD.  1490.  He  wrote  de  Excidio  HierOsolymorum,  (a  Tito,)  Libn  iv.  in 
the  Bibliotb.  Patr.  Tom.  xii.    Some  refer  him  to  tiie  seventh  century. 

Robert  OuaqmnttSf  of  Belgium,  educated  at  Paris,  a  monk  of  the" order  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  for  the  redemption  of  captives,  general  of  bis  order  in  1473,  and 
•nvoy  of  LsiOiS  XII,  of  France,  to  Italy,  Germany,  and  France ;  died  at  Paris^ 
AD.  1501.  He  wrote  Annales  rernm  Gallicarum,  in  twelve  Books;  on  the  im* 
maculate  conception ;  de  Arte  metrorum  Libri  iii.  orations,  poems,  Ac. 

Fdinta  SanaeuSf  LL.  D.  of  Ferrara,  professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Pisa,  AD, 
1464—1^1,  then  praeiect  of  the  Rota  at  Rome,  end  bishop  of  Lucca  in  1499  ; 
died  1603.  He  wrote  larfrely  on  Canon  Law;  and  an  abridged  History  of  Sic^ 
ly.    His  works  in  several  Folios,  were  printed,  Venice  1570. 

John  Geiler  of  Kaysersburc^  born  AD.  1445,  educated  at  Priburg  and  Basil ; 
on  eminent  preacher,  and  religious  man.  He  preached  at  Friburg,  Wiirtsburg^ 
and  for  30  years  at  Strasburg,  where  he  died  in  1510.  His  numerous  sermons 
are  excellent,  for  the  day,  and  have  been  frequently  printed.  See  a  critique 
upon  them,  with  his  biography,  in  AnvmotC*  Geschicbte  der  Homiletik,  Gotting. 
id04.  p.  217—268. 

Jukn  RnidUm,  in  Latin  CtupniOy  born  in  Swabia,  Jan.  1st.  1454,  educated  at 
Baden,  Paris^  Basil,  and  Aurleans;  and  retired  to  Germany  in  1481,  a  finished 
scholar.  He  next  accompanied  the  count  of  Wirtemburg  to  Rome ;  and  return- 
ing, was  sent  envoy  to  the  imperial  court.  Here  he  studied  Hebrew,  under  a 
Jaw;  hot  perfected  himself  in  that  language  at  Roma.  He  was  an  elegant  Latin 
and  Greek  scholar,  and  a  great  promoter  of  the  fine  arts  in  Germany;  likewise 
Warned  in  the  Hebrew,  and  a  great  promoter  of  Hebrew  learning.     His  censures 
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of  tbe  ignorance  and  atupklity  of  the  clei*gy,  drew  on  him  their  peraecation. 
They  attacked  him,  as  being  inclined  to  Judaism,  and  alao  as  one  poisoned  by  tbe 
Greek  and  Latio  poets.  He  opposed  them  with  ridicule  and  sarcasm ;  particular- 
ly in  his  two  books  of  Letters  of  Obscure  Men.  The  quarrel  became  seiiens; 
but  at  length  was  merged  in  that  greater  contest  between  the  Romanists  and  Pro> 
testanta.  He  wrote  de  Arte  Cabbalistica  Libri  iii.  de  Verbo  mirifico  Libri  iii.  (on 
the  absurdities  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  aud  Christian  philosophy,)  a  Veisioa  of  the 
eight  penitenfial  Psalms, from  the  Hebrew:  de  Arte  concionandt  Ubcllus ;  an  J«- 
daeorum  Talmud  sit  supprimendum  ?  Breviloquium  (a  concise  Latin  dictionary) ; 
a  Hebrew  Lexicon  and  Grammar  (Basil  1554.  Fol.)  ;  RudimenU  of  the  Hebrew 
language;  on  the  accents  and  orthography  of  Hebrew;  Obscurorum  Virorum  ad 
Ortuinum  Gratium  £pistolarum  Libri  ii.  and  a  fewo  therUiings. 

Jacobus  fVimphelingins,  boruin  Alsace,  AD.  1449,  studied  theology  at  Fri- 
burg,  Basil,  Eruirtb,  and  Heidleburg ;  became  an  eloquent  preacher ;  settled  at 
fipire  AD.  1494 ;  and  after  several  year&,  removed  to  Heidleburg,  where  lie 
wrote  and  instructed  youth.  He  died  AD.  1528;  aged  80.  He  was  a  pious 
man,  and  labored  for  a  reformation  of  morals ;  but  shuddered  at  tlie  eooeuasioiM 
produced  by  the  reformers.  He  wrote  many  historical,  devotional,  and  litenry 
pieces ;  which  were  published  separately. 


^esteemed 

by  Mauiuas  Carmnus  king  of  Hungary,  by  whose  sugcestion  he  wrote  Renim 
ilungaricarum  Libri  xlv.  (a  History  of  Hungary,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  AD. 
1495.)  repeatedly  printed  ;  e.  g.  Hanover  lOSd.  ¥o\. 

John  Juvian  Pontanus^  born  in  Umbria,  spent  his  life  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
where  be  became  epistolary  secretary  to  the  king;  and  died,  1503;  aged  78. 
He  was  a  fine  Latin  scholar,  and  a  poet,  orator,  and  historian ;  but  exceedingly 
sarcastic,  aud  rather  a  pagan  than  christian  moralist.  He  wrote  largely  on  par- 
ticolar  virtues  and  vices ;  de  sermone  >  Libri  vi.  de  hello  N^apolitano  (between 
JTardtfumd  of  Naples  and  John  Duke  of  Angers)  Libri  vi.  some  dialogues ;  and  nn- 
mefoas  poems ;  all  collected,  Basil  1556.  in  iv.  vol.  8vo. 

MeoUius  SiwtoniSf  a  Carmelite  monk  of  Haerlem,  who  died,  at  an  advanced 
*  age,  AD.  1511.  He  wrote  sermons ;  on  Canon  Law ;  and  on  the  power  <^  the 
|K>pe8,  and  counsels. 

Jatnes' Sprenger,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Cologne,  provincial  of  his  order,  AD. 
1495,  inquisitor  general  for  Germany.  He  wrote  Malleum  Maleficaruro  (against 
witchcraft)  in  three  Books ;  Francf.  1580. 8vo. 

JMn  Miuderut,  LL.  D.  professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Tubingen,  flourished  AD. 
1500.  He  wrote  Chronicon  universale,  (from  the  creation,  to  AD.  1500,)  en- 
lamdand  revised  byMelaneikon;  often  ptiblished. 

The  precedins  writers  belong  to  the  loth  century.  The  following,  of  the  I6lh 
oentary,  and  berore  Luther ,  are  inserted,  to  make  tbe  list  reach  to  the  time  of  the 
reformation. 

Ji^  Ludovicus  ViveSf  born  in  Spain,  studied  there,  and  at  Paris  and  Louvaia. 
In  the  latter  place,  he  became  an  elegant  Latin  and  Greek  scholar,  and  a  teach- 
er of  the  liberal  arts.  He  aided  Erasmus  in  editing  the  fathers,  and  commented 
on  Jhigustine^s'  Civitas  Dei ;  went  to  England,  to  be  tutor  to  Jfary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VlUf  returned,  and  lived  at  Bruges,  till  his  death,  AD.  15Sl7.  He  wrote 
much  on  education,  on  the  classics,  and  on  devotional  aubjects ;  collected,  Basil 
1565.  ii.  vol.  Fol. 

John  Ludomeus  Vivaldus,  a  Dominican,  bom  in  Piedmont,  bishop  in  Dal> 
matia,  AD.  1519.  He  wrote  several  tracts  on  experimental  religion,  printed 
Lyons  1558. 

BapUsta  Mantuanus,  of  Spanish  extract,  bom  in  Mantua,  Italy,  AD.  1448,  be* 
came  a  Carmelite ;  general  of  his  order,  AD.  1513 ;  died  in  1516,  aged  68 ;  a 
prolific  poet,  biographer  of  saints,  and  religious  writer.  His  works  were  printed, 
Antweip  1576,  iv.  vol.  8vo. 

Peter  Martyr  AngleriuSy  born  at  Milan,  went  to  Spain  AD.  1487,  serred  the 
kins  in  various  offices;  was  sent  envoy  to  the  Saltan  of  EgJfPt  AD.  1501 ;  and 
died  after  AD.  1525.  He  wrote  de  Navigatione  Oceani  Libri  xxx.  (describing 
Columbus'  recent  discoveries,  written  AD.  1502.)  Paris  1587.  8vo.  de  legatione 
sua  Babylonica  Libri  iii.  (printed  with  tbe  preceding.)  Epistolarom  Libri  zzxviii, 
(nearly  a  conoplete  history  of  .Europe,  from  1488,  to  15^,  in  813  Letters,)  Am- 
sterd.  1670.  Fol. 

Pefbartus  Osvaldus,  a  Hungarian  Franciscan,  flourished  AD.  150] .    He  wrote 
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Annum  8.  Thoelogiae  Roflarium,  juxta  ir.  Sententtaniin  libroe,  (Hageaoae  1506. 
ii.  vol.  Fol.^  and  many  Bermons,  printed  at  different  timefl. 

John  Meier,  a  €rerroan  Franciscan;  preacher  at  Basil  AD.  1501.  He  wrote 
■ermoDs  for  the  year,  on  the  parable  of  the  prodicai  son  ;  Paris  1511.  8vo. 

^  Maurkiut  de  Portu  FUdaeuSy  of  Irish  birth,  his  Irish  name  was  Ophiiila.  From 
bis  early  childhood  he  lived  about  40  years  in  Italy ;  was  a  Franciscan,  and 
taught  theology  at  Pavia ;  flourished  AD.  1501.  Pope  Jub'ii^  II,  made  him  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  He  was  at  the  Lateran  council  in  1513;  and  died  AD.  1514, 
not  quite  50  years  old.  He  was  a  distinguished  theologian,  of  the  school  of  6iB0- 
tttf;  whose  principles  ho  illustrated  in  a  series  of  works. 

Jiieolaus  Dionj^iy  or  da  Jfyse,  a  French  Franciscan,  prior  of  the  csnvent  of 
.Rouen,  and  provincial  of  his  order,  AD.  1501 ;  died  at  ilouen  AD.  1509;  wrote 
Resolutio  Theologorum,  or  comments  on  the  four  Books  of  Sentences;  and  ma- 
ny sermons. 

JsfiMs  Mmain,  a  French  scholastic  divine  of  Paris,  a  Scotist,  and  defender  of 
the  superiority  of  councils  over  popes ;  a  lecturer  on  dialectioe.  philosophy,  and 
theology,  in  the  college  of  Navarre ;  flourished  in  1502,  and  died  in  1515.  His 
lectures  were  publish^,  also  tracts  on  morals,  on  the  authority  of  councils,  reply 
to  cardinal  Cajetan,  &c.  Paris  151G. 

Finus  Hadrianus,  an  Italian  of  Fenrara,  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  duke. 
In  1503,  being  then  in  years,  he  wrote  Flagellus  adversus  Judaeos,  Libris  ix. 
printed,  Venice  1538.  4to. 

jSlbert  Grants,  bom  at  Hambur|n  doctor  of  Canon  Law  and  theology,  AD. 
1490;  rector  of  the  university  of  Rostoch,  dean  of  Hamburg;  died  Decern.  7, 
1517.  He  ardently  desired  a  reformation  of  the  church ;  but  despairing  of  it* 
used  to  sa^  to  iMther :  "  Brother,  brother,  so  to  your  cell,  and  say ;  **  The  Lord 
be  merciful."  He  wrote  Metropolis,  (a  History  of  the  German  churches,  es- 
pecially in  Saxony,  founded  in  the  aee  of  Charlema^e^  Colore  1574.  8vo. 
Histonae  Saxonicae  Libri  xiii.  Francf.  1575.  Historiae  Vandalicae  Libri  xir. 
Francf  1575.  Chronicon  gentium  Septentrionalium  ^Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,)  Francf.  1275.  All  these  are  prohibited  by  the  Index  expurgatoriua^ 
till  purged  of  their  heresy. 

John  SteUa,  a  Venetian  priest,  wrote  in  the  year  1505,  Comroentarium  de  vita  ^ 
et  moribus  pontificum  Romanorum ;  from  St.  Peter  to  AD.  1605,  printed  Venice 
1507,  and  1650,  34mo.    He  dared  not  toll  all  he  knew. 

Damianus  Crassus,  a  Dominican  of  Lombardy,  published  AD.  1506,  a  prolix 
cemmentary  on  Job ;  with  several  theological  essays.    He  died  AD.  1516. 

Francis  kimenes,a  Spaniard,  nobly  bom  at  Alcala,  AD.  1437,  and  well  educa- 
ted for  the  ministry,  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca.  After  visiting  Italy,  and  filling 
some  minor  ecclesiastical  offices,  he  forsook  the  world,  became  a  Franciscan 
monk  at  Toledo,  letired  to  a  sequestered  spot ;  became  an  abbot,  confoasor  U> 
queen  isdhdla  in  1493,  provincial  of  his  order,  archbishop  of  Toledo  AD.  1^, 
high  chancellor  of  the  empire,  inquisitor  general  of  Spain ;  founded  the  omveni^ 
ty  of  Alcala  (Complutum^  m  1500;  was  resent  of  the  prince,  and  protector  of  the 
empire  in  1506;  cardinal  in  1507;  roled  all  Spain  from  AD.  1515;  and  died  7th 
NoTem.  1517;  aged  80.  He  was  learned,  and  a  great  promoter  of  leaniiiig;  aa 
austere  monk,  a  sound  catholic,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  beneftctor  of  bii  eoaii- 
try.  His  great  work,  was  the  Comphitensian  polyglot  Bible,  in  vi.  vol.  Fol. 
printed  at  Alcala  (Ck>mplotum)  AD.  1501—1515;  on  which  he  expended  60,000 
crowns,  employed  a  great  number  of  the  best  scholars,  and  had  toe  best  manii- 
scripts  from  the  Vatican  library. 

Mphansus  Zamora,  a  Spanish  Jew,  and  rabbi,  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
employed  by  cardinal  Ximenes  on  his  Polyglot  Bible.  He  flourished  AD.  1506. 
He  was  thechief  writer  of  the  sixth  volume  of  (he  Polyglot,  containing  the  Ap- 
paratus for  understanding  the  Hebrew  Chaldee  and  Samaritan  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  also  wrote  another  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  concise  Lexicon,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  Hebrew  points ;  together  with  a  letter  to  the  Jews ;  all  printed  at  Aloala, 
1526. 4to. 

PhiUmms  Dedus,  LL.  D.  a  famous  Italian  professor  of  Canon  Law,  at  Pisa,  and 
other  places ;  who  died  AD.  1535;  aged  above  80.  In  1511,  he  gave  an  opinion, 
that  a  general  council  may  be  called  without  the  consent  of  the  pope ;  an  opinion 
which  he  defended  at  length.  He  wrote  also  extensive  commentaries  on  Canon 
Law,  which  were  printed. 

Thomas  Radinus,  called  Todiseus,  an  Italian  Dominican,  of  Placenza ;  an  aeat# 
theologian,  and  a  distinguished  poet  and  orator ;  flourished  AD.  1510.    He  wrote 
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de  PulchriuidiiM  anioiae ;  Abjasus  SidemUs ;  an  Oration  against  ImAmt  ;  anA 
another  agninst  Mt!anethan. 

Cupriamu  BemiUug^  a  Spanish  Dominican,  profeaaor  of  theology  at  Pttria,  AD. 
1511.  He  wrote  aeveral.  tracts  respecting  the  papal  power;  and  aome  other 
things. 

Marcus  Vigtrtu,  a  Ligurtan  Dominican,  professor  of  theology  at  Padaa  and 
Rome,  bishop  of  SinigagUa,  and  a  cardinal :  died  AD.  1516 ;  aged  70,  He 
wrote  various  treatises  respecting  the  death  of  Christ ;  printed  Douay  1607.  two 
▼ol.  « 

John  AventinuSf  bom  in  Bavaria  AD.  1466,  studied  at  Incolstadt,  and  Fuw; 
became  a  finished  scholar  ;  taught  the  classics  at  Vienna,  Lngoistadt,  and  MuDich ; 
intimate  with  Erasmus.  At  the  insti^tion  and  eipense  of  the  princes  of  Ba- 
varia, he  wrote  Annales  Boiorum  Libris  vii.  (firom  the  earTieet  tioMs,  to  AD.  1400.) 
Ingolst.  1554.  Fol.  and  enlarged,  Basil  1560.  Fol.  He  died  AD.  1534;  ^peA 
68.  His  Annals  are  prohibited  by  the  Index  ezpurgatorius^  till  pnrged  of  tbor 
heresies. 

Peter  CroltUinus,  an  Italian  converted  Jew,  a  Franciscan,  doctor  of  theology, 
and  Apostolic  poenitentiary  ;  flourislied  AD.  1516 ;  died  after  AD.  153SL  He 
wrote  a  Dialogue,  between  Galatinus,  Capnio,  and  Uoostratos,  entitled  Opaa  do 
Arcanifl  Catholicae  Veritatis ;  chiefly  borrowed  from  Bavmumd  MartaWM  P«ipo 
fidei;  printed  often;  e.g.  Francf.  1673.  Fol.    TV.] 
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CHAPTER  m. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

§  1.  Corrupt  state  of  religion. — §  2.  Witnesses  for  the  truth  every  wker*.-^ 
§  3.  Commotions  in  Bohemia.— -6  4.  The  Hussite  war.  Its  conductors. — 
§  5.  The  Calixtines. — $  6.  The  Taborites. — §  7.  The  Bohemian  commotion* 
terminated. —  §  8.  Exponitors  of  the  scriptures. — §  9.  The  dogmatic  and  monl 
theologians  much  disliked. — §  10.  Especially  by  the  well  educated. — §  11.  Aji4 
by  the  Mystics. — 12.  Polemic  theology. — §  13.  Schism  between  the  Greeks 
and  Latins,  not  yet  healed. — §  14.  Controversies  among  the  Latins. 

^  1.  That  the  public  religion  of  the  LatinSyOO  longer  (^dntalned 
anything  to  recommend  it  to  the  esteem  of  the  pioas  and  well  dis- 
posed, is  a  fact  so  well  attested,  that  even  those  who  have  the 
strongest  inclination,  dare  not  deny  it.  And  among  the  Greeks 
and  Orientals,  the  state  of  religion  was  not  much  better.  Nearljr 
the  whole  worship  of  God,  consisted  in  ceremonies  ;  and  those  ia 
a  great  measure  puerile  and  silly.  The  sermons  that  were  ocea* 
sionally  addressed  to  the  people,  were  not  only  destitute  of 
taste  and  good  sense,  but  also  of  religion  and  pie^ ;  and  on  the 
contrary,  were  stuffed  with  fables,  and  nauseous  fictions.(l)  And 
he  was  accounted  a  well  informed  and  pious  christian,  among  th« 
Latins,  who  reverenced  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  head  of  that 
body,  the  Roman  pontiff;  who  secured  the  favors  of  the  saints, 
by  frequent  offerings  to  them,  that  is,  to  their  temples,  and  to  the 
priests ;  who  attended  the  stated  rights  and  ceremonies  ;  and  who 
had  moreover,  money  enough  to  buy  remission  of  sins  from  the 
Romish  venders.  If  beyond  this,  a  person  now  and  then  practi- 
sed some  severity  towards  his  body,  he  was  accounted  emmently 
a  child  of  God.  Very  few  were  able  and  disposed,  to  acquire 
just  views  of  religion,  to  bring  their  hearts  to  accord  with  the  pre* 
cepts  of  Christ,  and  to  make  the  holy  scriptures  their  counsellor  | 
and  those  who  did  so,  with  difficulty  escaped  with  their  lives* 

^  2.  This  most  wretched  state  of  things  was  seen,  by  wise  and 
religious  persons,  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  the  West ;  and  thejr 
endeavored  to  alleviate  the  evil,  though  in  different  ways.  Ia 
England  and  Scotland,  the  followers  of  nickUffe^  who  were  bran- 
ded with  the  odious  name  o(  Lolhardsy  continued  to  censure  the 
decisions  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.(2)  The 
Waldensesy  though  oppressed  and  persecuted  on  all  sides,  did  not 
cease  to  proclaim  aloud,  from  their  remote  vallies  and  hiding 
places,  that  succor  must  be  afforded  to  religion  and  piety,  now 
almost  extinct.     Even  in  Italy  itself,  Jerome  Savonarola  among 


(1)  [For  a  full  account  of  the  preachers,  and  the  subjects  and  model  of  preach- 
ing in  this  centurr,  see  C.  F.  Amman's  Geachichte  der  Homiletik,  toI.  i.  Got- 
ting.  1804.  8ro.  also  with  the  title  Gesch.  der  praktischen  Theologie.     TV.] 

rO\      Aaa    lYmmt       Iir.'lL^^'.  i^^^^Ii:.     _.._...     !>_:&—..»       ^*  U:kA«««Cs&       fv«M>      aw  M, 


(2)  8ee  Dav.  Wilkin's  Concilia  magnae  Britann.  et  Hibemiae,  t^m.  It.    Anth. 
Wood's  Antiq.  Oxon.  Tom.  i.  p.  202,  204  Ac. 
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Others,  asserted  that  Rome  was  a  second  Babylon ;  and  had  many  to 
support  him.  But  as  most  of  the  priests,  together  with  the  monks, 
well  understood  that  every  diminution  of  the  public  ignorancet 
superstition  and  folly,  would  prove  an  equal  detraction  from  their 
emoluments  and  honors,  they  strenuously  opposed  all  reformation; 
and  by  fire  and  sword,  enjoined  silence  and  inaction  on  these 
troublesome  censors. 

^  S.  The  religious  dissensions  and  controveries  in  Bobemia, 
winch  originated  from  John  Huss  and  Jacobellus  de  Misa,  broke 
out  into  a  fierce  and  deadly  war,  after  the  lamentable  death  of 
HusM  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  at  Constance.  The  friends  of  Huu 
and  defenders  of  the  [sacramental]  cup,  being  variously  perseca* 
ted  by  the  adherents  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  selected  a  high  and 
rugged  mountain  in  the  district  of  Bechin,  where  they  held  their 
religious  meetings,  and  celebrated  the  Lord's  supper  in  both  de- 
ments. This  mountain,  they  called  Tabor  from  the  tents  under 
which  they  first  lived  there,  and  afterwards  adorned  with  ibrtifiea- 
tioDS  and  a  regular  city.  And  now  proceeding  further,  they  put 
themselveis;  under  Nicholcu  of  Hussinetz,  lord  of  the  place  where 
Hu$$  was  born,  and  the  celebrated  John  Ziska,  a  knight  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  a  man  of  great  valor ;  that  under  these  leaders  they 
might  avenge  the  death  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome^  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  obtain  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  in  a  different  manner  from  that  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of 
the  Romish  church.  JSTicholcu  died  in  the  year  1420,  and  left 
Ziska  alone  to  command  this  continually  augmenting  company. 
In  the  first  conflicts,  and  at  the  commencement  of  greater  evils, 
AD.  1419,  the  Bohemian  king  and  emperor,  Wencenaus^  was  re- 
moved by  death. 

§  4.  His  successor,  the  emperor  S%gi$fnund^  employed  edicts> 
arms,  and  penal  statutes,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close  ;  and  he  put 
many  of  the  Hussites  to  a  miserable  death.  Hence,  in  theyear  14^, 
the  Bohemians  revolted  from  him,  and  under  John  Ziska  made 
war  upon  him.  This  Ziska,  though  blind,  so  managed  the  war, 
as  to  render  his  very  name  terrible  to  his  foes.  On  the  death  of 
Ziska^  AD.  1424,  a  large  part  of  the  Hussites  chose  Proeopius 
Rasa  for  their  leader :  who  was  likewise  an  energetic  man,  and 
successfully  managed  the  cause  of  his  party.  On  both  sides,  ma- 
ny things  were  done  ferociously,  and  cruelly,  and  which  were  al- 
together inhuman.  For  the  combatants,  though  they  difi!ered  in 
most  of  their  opinions  in  regard  to  religion  and  religious  worship, 
yet  both  held  the  common  principle,  that  the  enemies  of  true  refi- 
gion  might  justly  be  assailed  with  arms,  and  be  extirpated  with 
fire  and  sword.  The  Bohemians  in  particular,  who  contended 
that  Htiss  had  been  unjustly  committed  to  the  flames  at  Constance, 
still  admitted,  in  general,  that  corrupters  of  religion  and  heretics, 
ou^ht  to  be  subjected  to  capital  punishments :  Huss  however,  they 
maintained,   was  no  heretic.     In   this  war,  there   was  on    both 
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sides  so  great  ferocity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  exceeded 
in  cruelty,  and  io  the  multitude  of  abominable  deeds. 

^  5.  All  the  avengers  of  the  death  of  Hussj  were  in  harmony,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war ;  at  least  they  had  the  same  views,  and 
made  the  same  demands.    But  when  their  number  was  increased, 
and  multitudes  of  all  sorts  of  persons  joined  their  standard,  great  dis- 
sension arose  among  them,  on  many  points ;  and  in  the  year  1420, 
this  produced  an  open  schism,  dividing  the  body  into  two  principal 
factions,  the   Calixttnes^  and  the   Taborites.     The  former,  or 
Calixiines,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  cup  (calix)^  which 
they  wished  to  have  restored  in  the  eucharist,  were  of  more  mod- 
erate views,  and  did  not  wish  to  have  the  old  constitution  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  overturned,  or  the  religion  of  their  progeo* 
itors  changed.     All   that  they  required,  was  comprehended  in 
these  four  wishes :— (I)  that  the  word  of  God  might  be  preached 
in  its  purity  and  simplicity,  to  the  people:— (II)  that  the  sacred 
supper  might  be  administered  in  both  the  elements :— (HI)  that  the 
clergy  might  be  recalled  from  the  pursuit  of  weahh  and  power,  to 
a  life  and  conduct  becoming  the  successors  of  the  apostles  :— 
(IV)  that   the  greater   or  mortal  sins  might  be  duly   punished. 
Yet  those  who  confined  themselves  within  these  limits,  were  not 
free  from  disagreements.     In  particular,  there  was  a  great  contest 
among  them,  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.     For  James  de  MisOf 
the  author  of  the  doctrine  that  the  sacred  supper  should  beadnam- 
i stored  in  both  kinds,  maintained  that  the  sacramental  elements 
should  be  presented  to  infants;  and  many  followed  his  views: 
but  others  were  for  refusing  infants  the  sacred  supper.(3) 

§  6.  The  Taborites,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount  To- 
ior,  made  far  more  extensive  demands.  For  they  would  have 
religion,  and  the  government  of  the  church,  both  restored  to  their 
original  simplicity ;  the  authority  of  the  pontiff  put  down;  and  the 
Romish  form  of  worship,  abolished :  in  short,  they  wished  for 
an  entirely  new  church,  and  commonwealth,  in  which  Christ  him- 
self should  reign,  and  every  thing  be  conducted  according  to  di- 
vine dictation.  In  this,  their  principal  teachers,  Martin  Loquisj 
a  Moravian,  and  his  associates,  were  so  extravagant,  as  to  induke 
themselves  in  fanatical  dreams,  and  to  disseminate  and  teach  pub- 
licly, that  Jesus  Christ  was  about  to  descend,  to  purge  away  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  other  sim- 
ilar fictions.  On  this  party  alone,  fall  all  the  horrid  deeds,  the 
murders,  plunderings,  and  burnings,  which  have  been  charged  up- 
on the  Hussites,  and  upon  their  leaders,  Ziska  and  Procopiiit. 
At  least,  a  great  portion  of  this  class  had  imbibed  ferocious  senti* 
ments,  and  breathed  nothing  but  war  and  blood,  against  their  ene- 
mies.(4) 

(3)  See  Bmnius,  Diarium  Hussiiicuin,  p.  130  &c. 

(4)  I  will  here  transeribe  tome  of  the  Taborit*  sentimenta,  which  Umr,  Effn- 
nius  has  faithfully  stated,  in  his  Diarium  Husaiticum,  p.  203  Ac.    "  Ail  tiMop* 
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§  7.  The  council  of  Basil,  AD.  1433,  attempted  to  put  an  ead 
to  the  dreadful  war  in  Bohemia ;  and  for  this  purpose  invited  the 
Bohemians  to  the  council.  They  appeared  by  their  envop ; 
among  whom  their  general  Procopius  was  one.(5)  But  after 
much  discussion,  the  Bohemians  returned  home,  nothing  being 
accomplished.  The  Calixtines  were  not  averse  from  peace: 
but  the  Taborites  could  not  be  moved  at  all  to  yield.  Afterwards, 
Jieneas  Sylviuiy  who,  with  others,  was  sent  by  the  council  into 
Bohemia,  managed  the  matter  more  successfully.  For  by  grant- 
ing the  use  of  the  cup  to  the  CaHxtines^  which  was  the  chief  ob- 
Sct  of  their  wishes,  he  reconciled  them  to  the  Roman  pontiff, 
ut  with  the  other  party,  the  Taboritesy  neither  the  shrewdness 
and  eloquence  of  Sylvius^  nor  the  numberless  menaces,  sufferings, 
and  persecutions,  to  which  they  were  afterwards  exposed,  couild 
avail  any  thing.  From  this  time,  however,  they  regulated  both 
tbeir  religion  and  their  discipline,  more  discreetly  and  suitably ; 
abandoned  war ;  discarded  those  tenets  which  were  at  variance 
with  genuine  Christianity ;  and  rejected  and  excluded  all  those  who 
were  either  beside  themselves,  or  of  base  lives  and  conduct.(6) 
These  are  those  Bohemian  Brethren^  or  as  they  were  called  by 
their  enemies,  Pkcards,  i.  e.  Beghardi,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
neformation,  entered  into  alliance  with  Luther  and  his  associate^ 

poMfi  of  Chrut'»  law  ought  to  perish  with  the  seven  last  plagues,  to  infliet  whiek 
the  faithful  are  to  be  calle  J  forth.  In  this  time  of  vengeance.  CkrtMt  is  not  to  be  imi- 
tated \n  his  mildness  and  pity,  towards  tliose  sinners,  but  in  his  zeal,  and  fiiry,  and 
yaiX  retribution.  In  this  time  of  vengennce,  ever^  believer,  even  a  presbyter,  hiow«r- 
er  spiritual .  U  aceurMd^  ifhemithkoldshis  material  noordfrcm  the  blood  of  ike  adwer- 
softes  of  Christ's  law ;  for  he  ought  to  toash  and  sanctify  his  hands,  in  their  blood,"' 
From  men  of  such  sentiments,  who  could  expect  any  thing  of  equity,  justice,  or 
kindness  ?-»On  this  most  calamitous  war,  besides  the  ancient  wnlera,  Syfrmt, 
Theohaldus,  Cochfaeus,  and  others,  James  Les^ant  has  written  an  appropriate 
work  \  Histolre  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites,  Amslerd.  1731,  2  vol.  4to.  But  to  this 
0bonld  be  added,  a  work  that  LenfasU  did  not  consult,  Lovr.  ByxtrnMs,  Diariom 
belli  Hnssitioi ;  a  tract  written  with  creat  fidelihr,  and  published,  though  matila- 
ted y  by  Jo.  Peter  a  Ludewigy  in  his  Reliquiae  Manuscriptor.  Tom.  vi.  and  also 
Beau»(i6rs*f  Supplement  &  r  Histoire  de  la  guerre  des  Hussites ;  Lausanne  1745. 
4to. 

(5)  [The  Bohemians  appeared  at  Constence,  300  men  on  horseback  \  amoi^ 
whom  were,  besides  Procomus^  William  Cosaty  John  RockyzanvSy  a  Calixiine 
priest,  Mieholas  Galaeats,  a  Taborite  priest,  and  Peter  Anglitus.  In  the  name  of 
their  countrymen,  they  proposed  the  tour  following  articles.--^I)  Whoever  would 
be  saved,  must  receive  the  eucbarist  in  both  kinds. — (U)  Temporal  autboritv  is 
forbidden  to  the  clergy,  by  the  divine  Invv. — (III)  The  preaching  uT  the  word  of 
God,  should  be  free  to  every  msn. — (IV)  Public  crimes  must  by  no  mrans  go  un- 
potiished.  On  these  points,  four  Bohemian  divines,  and  four  members  of  the 
council,  disputed  for  60  days.  Their  speeches  msy  be  Been  in  Harduin's  Con- 
cilia, Tom.  viii.  p.  1655  &c.  The  council  answered  tbeir  demands  so  equivo- 
eaily,  that  they  deemed  it  expedient,  to  break  oflT  the  negotiation,  and  return 
home,    Sehl.] 

(6)  See  Adrian.  RegenvofseiuSy  Historia  Eccles.  provincinr.  Slavooicar.  Lib.  ii. 
cop.  8.  p.  166.  Joaeh.  Camerarius,  Histories  narratio  de  fratram  ecclesiis  in  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  et  Polonia,  Heidelb.  1606.  4to.  Jo.  LasiiivSy  Historia  fratmm 
Bohemicorum ;  which  I  have  before  me  in  manuscript :  the  8th  Book  of  it,  was 
printed  at  Amsterd.  1649.  8vo.  [See  also  Jo.  Theo.  Eisner's  Dissertttione,  rela- 
tive to  the  creed,  the  ussges,  and  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren;  in 
Mm^.  OerdeSf  Miscellanea  Gioningana,  Tom.vi.  vii.  aud  viii.     TV.] 
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and  whose  posterity  still  exist  in  Poland  and  in  some  otlier  coun- 
tries. 

^  8.  In  most  of  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  volume,  whom 
this  age  produced  in  abundance,  there  is  nothing  to  be  commend* 
ed,  except  their  good  intentions.  Those  who  relied  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  did  not  plunder  from  the  writings  of  their  pre- 
decessors, amused,  or  rather  beguiled  their  readers,  with  what 
were  called  mysticalj  anagogical^  and  allegorical  contenoplations. 
At  the  head  of  all  the  interpreters,  stood  Alphonstu  To$taiuSf 
bishop  of  Avila ;  whose  ponderous  volumes  on  the  holy  scriptures 
are  extant,  but  contain  nothine  remarkable,  except  a  prodigious 
amount  of  book.  Laurentius  Valla^  by  his  little  book  of  critical  and 
grammatical  JVb^e^  on  theJ^ew  Testament^  did  more  for  the  cause 
of  sacred  literature  ;  for  he  there  shewed  subsequent  interpreters^ 
how  to  remove  the  difficulties,  that  attend  the  reading  and  un- 
derstandmg  of  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  add  here,  that 
in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  in  France,  Italy,  Germa- 
ny, and  Britain,  the  holy  scriptures  were  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular languages :  which  portended  a  great  change  in  the  pre- 
vailing religion,  and  a  reformation  of  it,  from  the  sources  of  reli- 
gious knowledge. 

%  9.  In  the  theological  schools,  those  almost  exclusively  reign^ 
ed,  who  loaded  the  memory  with  dialectical  terms  and  distinctions, 
in  order  to  dispute  in  a  regular  manner  on  divine  subiects ;  which, 
however,  they  did  not  understand.  Very  few  remained  of  those, 
who  were  inclined  to  demonstrate  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
/eligion,  by  the  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume  and  of  the 
ancient  divines.  Yet  there  were  wise  and  learned  men,  who  dic| 
not  fail  to  discern  the  faults  of  the  prevalent  mode  of  teaching  ; 
and  who  pronounced  it  destructive  to  religion  and  piety.  Hence 
various  plans  were  formed,  by  different  persons,  tor  either  aboK 
ishing  or  reforming  it :  and  the  scholastics  had  no  small  number 
of  enemies.  The  mystics,  of  whom  we  are  presently  to  speak, 
were  of  opinion  that  all  this  kind  of  wisdom  ought  to  be  banish^ 
ed  from  the  christian  church.  Others,  who  were  more  moderate, 
thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly  suppressed,  but  that  vain 
and  idle  questions  should  be  excluded,  the  delirious  rage  for 
wrangling  and  disputation  be  restrained,  and  the  scholastic  subtlety 
be  seasoned  and  tempered  with  the  mystic  simplicity.  This  was 
ihe  opinion  of  the  great  John  Gerson^  who  is  known  to  have  been 
assiduous  in  correcting  the  faults  of  the  scholastic  tribe.(7)  Of 
the  same  opinion  was  JSTicholas  CtuantUj  whose  tract  an  learned 
ignorance  is  still  extant :  and  likewise  Peter  deJllliacOj  Sawma-* 
rola,  and  others. 

<7)  RUh,  Simon^s  Lettres  cboisies,  Tome  ii.  p.  269.  and  Critique  de  la  Biblio- 
theque  Ecclea.  par  M.  du  Pin,  Tome  i.  p.  491.  Joe.  ThonuuiuSf  Originefl  Hiator. 
pbiloi.  p.  56.  and  especially,  John  Oerson*s  Methodus  Tbeolopam  atudendi ;  in 
Jo.  Ljmnofs  Hiatoria  Gymnami  Navarreni,  in  his  Opp.  Tom.  iv.  Pt.  i.  p.  330 

ike. 
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§  10.  The  restorers  of  the  belles  lettres  and  elegant  conoposi- 
tion,  were  no  less  hostile  to  the  wrangling  tribe.  Yet  they  did  not 
aU  possess  the  same  views.  For  some  of  them  treated  die  disci- 
pline of  the  schools,  with  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  thought  it 
deserved  to  be  banished  altogether,  as  being  nugatory,  and  perni- 
cious to  the  culture  of  the  mind.  But  others  thought,  it  might 
indeed  be  suffered  to  exist,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  exhibited  with 
the  charms  of  eloquence  and  a  purer  diction.  Of  this  class  was 
Paul  Cortesius,  who  composed  a  splendid  work  on  the  Sentences; 
in  which,  as  he  says,  he  united  eloquence  with  theology,  and  ex- 
plained the  principal  subtilties  of  the  scholastics  in  a  polished  style 
of  composition. (8)  But  the  designs  of  all  these  persons,  were 
resisted,  by  the  very  powerful  influence  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  ;  who  excelled  in  this  species  of  learning,  and  who 
would  not  suffer  the  glory  they  had  acquired  by  wrangling  and  dis- 
puting, to  become  tarnished. 

^11.  While  the  scholastics  were  thus  sinking  in  the  estimation 
of  men  of  genius,  the  my^^tr^  were  gaining  strength,  and  obtain- 
ing many  friends  and  supporters.  And  there  were  among  them 
several  excellent  men,  who  can  be  taxed  with  but  few  of  the 
faults  of  that  kind  of  doctrine  which  they  followed ;  such  as 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  author  of  the  Theologia  Germanicaj  which 
was  commended  by  Luther  himself;  also  Laur,  JustinianuSj  Je-- 
rome  Savonarola^  and  others.  Yet  there  were  other  mystics,  as 
Vincent  Ferrerius^  Henry  Harphiusj  and  Bemhardin  of  Sienna, 
ki  whom  we  must  carefully  separate  from  the  precepts  of  divine 
wisdom,  such  things  as  tliey  derived  from  an  over  excited  imagi- 
nation, and  from  that  Dionysius  whom  all  the  mystics  held  in 
reverence.  The  mystics  were  aided  against  the  attacks  of  the 
dialecticians,  partly  by  the  Platonists,  who  were  now  in  high  cred- 
it in  several  places,  and  partly  by  certain  wise  and  reUgious  men, 
who  were  themselves  ornaments  to  the  schools.  For  die  former 
extolled  Dionysius^  as  being  of  their  way  of  thinking ;  and  some 
even  commented  upon  him,  as  Marsilius  jPic»ntu,'that  high  orna- 
ment of  the  Platonic  school.  The  latter  advised,  and  in  fact  at- 
tempted, a  conjunction  of  the  two  kinds  of  theology ;  as  John 
Oerson,  Nicholas  Cusanus,  Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  others. 

^  12.  Men  of  talents  now  labored,  much  more  than  before,  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion in  general,  against  all  the  assaults  of  its  adversaries.  This 
is  evinced  by  the  works  produced  ;  such  as  the  treatise  on  the 
truth  of  the  christian  religion  by  Marsilius  Ficinus^  the  3W- 
umph  of  the  cross  by  Jerome  Savonarola^  the  J^TaturiU  theology 

(8)  It  was  printed,  Rome  1512,  and  Basil  1513,  Fol.  [He  was  of  DatoMtia, 
protonotarius  apostolicus  under  Alexander  VI,  and  Pius  III,  and  biabop  of  Urbi- 
no,  and  died  in  1510.  Besides  his  commentary  on  tbe  Sentences  of  Lombard^ 
he  wrote  a  Dialogue  concerning  learned  men,  which  was  first  printMl  at  Flo- 
rence, 1734.     SpiB] 
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of  Rajfmund  de  Sabunde^  and  other  tracts  of  similar  character. 
Against  both  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens,  Alphonso  de  Spina  con- 
tended, in  his  Fortalitium  fidei :  against  the  former  ody,  James 
Perezius^  and  Jerome  de  St.  Foi ;  and  against  the  latter  only,  John 
de  Turrecremata.  And  that  these  lab^s  were  needed,  will  not 
be  questioned  bj  one  who  is  aware,  that  the  Aristotelians  in  Italy, 
had  not  a  little  unsettled  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  in  their 
schook;  that  the  senseless  jangling  of  the  scholastics,  had  pro- 
duced, in  the  minds  of  tlie  more  crafty,  a  contempt  for  all  reli- 
gion ;  and  that  the  Jews  and  Saracens  lived  intermingled,  in  one 
place  and  another,  with  the  christians. 

^13.  Of  the  vain  and  fruitless  endeavors  of  the  Greeks  and 
Latbs  to  terminate  their  disagreements,  we  have  already  spoken. 
After  the  council  of  Florence,  and  the  violation  of  the  agreement 
by  the  Greeks,  J^Ticolaus  V,  indeed,  again  exhorted  them  to  a 
union  :  but  they  turned  a  deaf  ear :  and  three  years  after  this 
last  letter,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Turks.  And  the  pon- 
tiffi,  in  all  their  consultations  on  the  subject  of  a  union,  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire,  have  found  the  Greek  bishops 
more  obdurate  and  untractable,  than  they  were  before.  For 
there  had  grown  up,  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  a  hatred  of  the 
Latins,  and  especially  of  the  pontifis;  because  they  believed,  that 
the  evils  they  experienced  from  their  Turkish  tyrants,  might  have 
been  repeUed,  it  the  Latin  pontics  and  kings  had  not  refused  to 
bring  them  succor  against  the  Turks.  As  often  therefore,  as  they 
deplore  their  misfortunes,  so  often  also  they  throw  blame  on  the 
Latins,  for  their  insensibility  and  their  fatal  tardiness  to  affi>rd 
them  succor  in  distress. 

^14.  Among  the  Latins,  not  to  mention  several  minor  con-^ 
tests,  there  was  brought  up  again,  the  celebrated  controversy  res- 
pecting the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  worship  of  it ;  which  had 
been  moved  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans,  in  the 
preceding  century,  AD.  1351,  at  Barcelona  ;  and  had  not  been 
decided  by  Clement  VI.  (9)  James  of  Marchia,  a  celebrated 
Franciscan,  AD.  1462,  taught  publicly  at  Brixen  in  a  sermon  to 
the  people,  that  the  blood  shed  by  Christy  was  distinct  from  his 
divine  nature  ;  and  of  course  that  it  ought  not  to  receive  ditfine 
honors,  or  the  worship  called  latria.  The  contrary  opinion  was 
espoused  by  the  Dominicans.  Hence  James  of  Brixen,  the  in- 
quisitor, arraigned  that  Franciscan  upon  a  charge  of  heresy.  The 
pontiff,  Pius  II,  attempted  in  vain  to  suppress  this  controversy  at 
the  outset ;  and  therefore,  he  ordered  it  to  be  investigated  by 
some  selected  theologians.  But  there  were  many  obstacles,  es- 
pecially the  power  and  influence  of  the  two  orders  who  made  this 
a  party  question  between  them,  that  prevented  any  final  decision. 

(9)  Ltt.  Wadding's  Annates  Minor.  Tom.  xiii.  p.  58  Ac.  Jac.  EekMrd*»  Scrip- 
tOTM  Praedicat.  Tom.  i.  p.  650  &c. 
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Therefore,  after  many  ahercations  and  disputes,  Piu$  U,  id  the 
year  1464,  imposed  silence  on  both  the  contending  parties  ;  de- 
claring, that  both  opinions  might  be  tolerated,  until  the  vicar  of 
Christ  should  have  leisure  and  opportunity  for  examining  the  sub- 
ject, and  determining  which  was  the  most  correct  opinion.  Such 
an  opportunity,  the  pontiffs  have  not  yet  found. (10) 

(10)  Wadding's  Annales  Minorum,  Tom.  ziii.  p.  206  &g.    MUtd.  Alammim^j 
HUtoria  £ccles.  Saec.  zv.  p.  17. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HlSTOttY  OF  RITES  AND  CSRKMONIES. 

§  1.  Rites  of  the  Greeks.— §  2.  Rites  of  the  Latins. 

^  1.  What  sort  of  rites  the  Greeks  deemed  necessary  in  thu 
worship  of  God,  may  be  learned  from  the  treatise  of  Simeon  of 
Thessalooica,  on  Heresies  and  Rites. (])  From  this  book  it  is 
evident,  that  true  religion  being  lost,  a  sort  of  splendid  shadow  was 
substituted  in  its  place  ;  and  that  every  part  of  worship  was  cal- 
culated for  shew,  and  to  gratify  the  eyes  and  the  senses  of  the 
people.  They  indeed,  offered  reasons  for  all  the  ceremonies  and 
regulations  which  were  called  sacred.  But  in  all  these  exposi- 
tions of  the  reason  of  the  ceremonies,  though  tliere  is  something 
of  ingenuity  and  acuteness,  yet  there  is  litde  or  nothing  of  truth 
and  good  sense.  The  origin  of  the  numerous  rites,  by  which  the 
native  beauty  of  religion  is  obscured  rather  than  adorned,  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty,  and  not  very  honorable  :  and  those  who  at- 
tempted to  add  splendor  to  them  by  taxing  their  own  ingenuity, 
were  commonly  forsaken  by  their  wits,  at  the  time  of  tjbe  attempt. 

^  2*  Among  the  Latins,  though  all  good  men  wished  for  a  di- 
minution of  the  multitude  of  ceremonies,  feast^ays,  sacred  places, 
and  other  minutiae,  yet  the  pontifis  considered  it  their  duty,  to 
enact  new  laws  and  regulations  respecting  them.  In  the  year 
1456,  Calixtui  III,  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Belgrade,  by  the  Turkish  emperor  Mahomet  II,  or^ 
dered  ^e  festival  of  Christ's  transfiguraiion^  which  had  previoue- 
ly  been  celebrated  in  some  provmces  b^  private  authority,  to  be 
religiously  observed  over  the  whole  Latin  worId.(2)  In  the  year 
1476,  Sixtus  IV,  by  a  special  edict,  promised  remission  of  sins 
to  those  who  should  religiously  keep,  from  year  to  year,  the 
memorial  of  the  immaculate  concep/ton  of  the  blessed  virgin.  No 
preceding  pontiff  had  thouglit  proper  to  ordain  any  thing  on  the 
subject.(3)     The  other  additions  that  were  made,  to  the  worship 

(1)  The  contents  of  it  ore  stated  by  Jo.  Alb.  Fabriduif  Biblioth.  GrSMa,  toI. 
ziT.  p.  54. 

(3)  [This  festival  bad  been  observed,  as  early  as  tha  seventh  century,  by  the 
Graeks.  The  day  for  it,  was  the  sixth  of  August ;  and  because,  on  that  day.  Hm 
Turks  raised  the  stece  of  Belgrade,  therefore  this  fostival  must  be  every  wbeie 
celebrated  through  aU  future  time.     TV.] 

(3)  {The  doctrine  of  the  immaculale  eone^ptum  of  tlie  virgin  Mary,  that  is.  of 
be?  being  hersdfbom,  free  from  original  sin,  was  first  advanced  in  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Pster  Lombard.  Thomas  Aquinas  disputed  the  doctrine ;  but  Seoius* 
maintained  it,  and  gave  it  general  currency.  The  festival  of  her  birth  commen- 
ced aa  early  as  the  eleventh  century ;  and  was  then  observed  by  certain  bish- 
•MM,  aa  by  Ansdm  of  Canterbury.    By  other  bishops  of  that  age,  it  was  opposed. 
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of  the  bafy  virgin,  to  the  public  and  private  prayers,  to  the  sale 
o(  indulgences^  &c.(4^  are  better  omitted,  than  enumerated  par- 
ticularly. For  thef  e  is  no  need  of  proof,  that  in  this  age,  religion 
was  made  to  consist  chiefly  in  mimic  shews  and  trifling.(5) 

(4)  [Tlie  popetf  now  caused  indulgencies  to  be  preached  in  aJi  provinces.  The 
iMrdinary  price  was  five  dacats.  They  promised  to  apply  the  money  to  a  Tar- 
kiah  war ;  but  they  often  expended  it  m  wars  against  their  christian  enemies,  in 
•nriehin^  their  family  connexions^  and  supporting  their  voluptuous  extnvaganoe. 
Neither  intelligent  princes,  nor  the  clergy,  looked  4ipon  this  sale  of  indulgeneiee 
with  approbation.  They  accordingly  made  ordinances  of  various  kinds  against 
It  For  instance :  the  council  of  Soissons,  in  the  year  1456,  say:  ProbibDiiiQa 
auibuseunaae  quaestoribus,  ne  in  hac  provincia,  praetextu  indulgentianim  prae- 
oicant  verbum  Dei — aut  nihil  in  suo  sermone  qttaestuoaum  exponant.  In  the 
oooncil  of  Constance,  AD.  1476,  the  clergy  complained  of  the  sale  of  induigeo- 
eiea  aa  a  pievance,  and  said  of  it :  Absurda  etptarum  auritim  offensiea,  in  can- 
cellis,  verbum  Dei  evangelisando  committunt.  And  they  enacted,  ut  deincepa 
quaestores  ad  ambones  ecclesiarum  non  admittantur— et  omnes  debent  auartam 
parUm  rectoribus  et  plebanis  solvere.  And  in  Harxkeim's  Concilia,  Tom.  v. 
ouppl.  p.  945,  it  is  said  of  these  venders  of  indulcencies :  Tales  coUectDies 
onUDt  et  mercaotur  colUcturas  ab  ecclesiis,  x.  xiii.  libris  denariorum,  et  per  an- 
oom  xl.  i.  actfumillaDt — mutuo  ampliores  pecaniaa  colligunt ;  fiu:inora  et  scan* 
dala  eommittont,  bibunt,  noctu  ludunt,  blasphemant,  in  tabernas  per  noetea  in- 
tegraa  turpiter  consumentes,  quod  ad  Dei  honorem  fideles  porrexerunt.     SekL] 

(5)  [To  elucidate  this,  by  a  single  example,  I  adduce  tne  following,  ftom  the 
Anecdotes  Ecclesiastiqnes,  Amsterd.  1771.  ovo.  ad  ann.  1499.  Among  the  stat- 
utes of  the  cathedral  church  of  Toul,  there-is  an  article,  with  the  title :  Sepeli- 
tor  Halleluia.  It  is  well  known,  that  during  the  seasons  of  fiistinir,  HaUebnOj  as 
beins  an  expression  of  joy,  was  not  sung  in  the  ancient  church.  Hence,  to  boo- 
or  this  Hauduia.  which  in  time  of  the  fasts  was  aa  it  were  dead,  a  solemn  liino- 
ral  was  instituted.  On  the  Saturday  night  before  septuagessima  Sunday,  child- 
ren carried  through  the  chancel  a  kind  of  coffin,  to  represent  the  dead  HaSebda. 
The  coffin  was  attended  by  the  cross,  incense,  and  noly  water.  The  children 
w«pt  and  howled,  all  the  way  to  the  cloister^  where  the  erave  was  prepared.  A 
cttttom  equally  ridiculous,  was  introduced  into  a  cath^ral  churcn  near  Pftris. 
On  the  same  day,  a  boy  of  the  choir  brought  into  the  church  a  top  (Unaie), 
aionnd  which  was  written  HaUdtdaj  in  golden  letters.  And  when  the  hovr 
arrived,  that  HaUduia  was  sung  ibr  the  last  time,  the  boy  took  a  whip  in  ha 


churehea  by  the  plays  of  ohildren.    SehlJ] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  or  HERESIES. 

§  1.  The  Manichaeons,  and  Waldcnsiana.— {  2.  Begharda,  SchwMtrionM.  Pie* 
cards  or  Adamitea.— §  3.  The  White  Brethren.^!  4.  The  Men  of  Under- 
atanding. — §  5.  The  new  FJagellanu. 

^  1.  Neither  the  edicts  of  the  pontifis  and  emperors,  nor  the 
vigilance  and  cruelty  of  the  Inquisitors,  could  prevent  the  ancient 
sects  from  still  lurking  in  many  places,  and  also  new  sects  from 
starting  up.  We  have  already  seen  the  Franciscans  waging  war 
against  the  Romish  church.  In  Bosnia  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries, the  Manichaeans  or  Paulidans^  the  same  as  those  called 
Catharim  Italy,  built  up  thisir  societies  without  molestation.  S<6- 
phan  Tkomasius^  indeed,  the  king  of  Bosnia,  abjured  the  heresy  of 
the  Manichaeans,received  baptism  from  John  CarvaioluSyZ.  Romish 
cardinal,  and  then  expelled  the  Manichaeans  from  his  kingdom.fl) 
But  he  soon  after  changed  his  mind :  and  it  is  certain,  that  this 
sect  continued  to  inhabit  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vmces,  till  the  end  of  the  century.  The  Waldensts  collected  breth- 
ren and  adherents,  both  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  lower 
Germany,  particularly  in  the  territories  of  Brandenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  Mectclenburg,  and  Thuringia.  Yet  it  appears,  from  un- 
published documents,  that  very  many  of  them  were  siezed  by  the 
Inquisitors^  and  delivered  over  to  the  secular  authorities  to  be 
bumt.(2) 

§  2.  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit ^  or  Beghards 
and  Schwestrionesj  as  they  were  called  in  Germany,  or  2vrc/ii- 
pines^  as  in  France,  that  is,  persons  whose  mystical  views  bad 
thrown  them  into  a  species  of  frenzy ;  did  not  cease  from  wander- 
ing in  disguise  over  certain  parts  oi  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  especially  of  Swabia  and  Switzerland,  begail- 
ing  the  minds  of  the  people.  Yet  few  of  their  teachers  es- 
caped the  eyes  and  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors. {S)    Upon  the 

(i)  See  Raph.  Volaterranutf  Comment,  urbanaa,  Lib.  Tiii.  leaf  S89  4^.  Jt^iutu 
Sylvius,  de  atalu  £aro}>ae  aub  Frederico  HI.  cap.  z.  in  Freker*s  Scriptortt  remm 
(irermanicaram,  Tom.  ii.  p.  104  &.c, 

(2i  [The  proffer  of  indulgencea  to  auch  aa  hunted  up  beretici,  ooDtribiited 
much  to  this.  Boniface  Vllfy  had  already  promised  an  indulgence  to  every  one 
that  should  deliver  over  a  heretic  to  the  inquisition  ;  and  he  ordained,  that  this 
should  be  considered  ns  equally  merritorious  with  a  crusade  to  the  holy  land. 
This  ordinance  was  renewed  by  the  council  of  Pavia.  See  Hardidn,  Tom.  viii. 
p.  10]  3  &c.  So  the  provincial  council  of  Constance,  AD.  1483,  promiacHi  in- 
dulgences to  all  those,  who  should  lend  their  personal  aid  against  the  heresiea  of 
WiSdiffe  and  Huas.    See  Harxheim'g  Concilia  German.  Tom.  v.  p.  646.    SckLj 

(3)  Felix  Malleolus^  or  Hammerlein,  in  hia  Descriptio  Lollhardomm,  which  it 
subjoined  to  his  book,  contra  validos  Mendicantes,  Opp.  signat.  c.  2.  a.  baa  drawn 
up  a  catalogue,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  J^Aaf^is  burned  in  Switzerland 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  during  this  century.    This  Fdtx,  in  bis  booJu  agunat 
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breaking  out  of  the  religious  war  in  Bohemia,  between  the  JBv*- 
sites  and  the  adherents  to  the  pontiffs,  in  the  year  1418,  ft  com- 
pany of  these  piously  infatuated  people  went  into  Bohemia  ;  aod 
they  held  tiieir  secret  meetings,  first  at  Prague,  then  also  in  other 
places,  and  lastly  in  a  certain  island.  It  was  one  of  the  tenets  of 
this  sect,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  those  instincts  of  nature, 
bashfulness  and  modesty,  indicate  a  mind  not  duly  purified,*  and 
not  yet  brought  back  to  the  divine  nature,  whence  it  originated  ; 
and  that  those  only  are  perfect,  and  in  close  union  with  God,  who  are 
unmoved  by  the  sightof  naked  bodies,  and  who  can  associate  with 
persons  of  a  difierent  sex,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  with  no  doth- 
log,  after  the  manner  of  our  first  parents  before  Uieur  apostasy. 
Hence  these  Beghards^  who,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  name,  conformably  to  the  harder  utterance  of  the 
Bohemians,  were  called  Picards,  ordinarily  went  to  their  prayers 
and  their  religious  worship,  without  clothing.  For  thb  precept, 
$o  entirely  accordant  with  their  religion,  was  frequendy  upon  thei^ 
lips :  They  are  not  free,  (that  is,  not  duly  rescued  firom  the  bonds 
of  the  body,  and  converted  to  God,)  who  wear  doihingj  and  ei* 
pecially  breeches.  Although  these  people,  in  their  assemblies, 
committed  no  oflfence  against  chastity,  yet,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  fell  under  the  greatest  suspicion  of  extreme  turpitude  and  un- 
chastity.  And  John  Ziska,  the  fierce  general  of  the  Hussites, 
giving  credit  to  these  suspicions,  attacked  the  unhappy  company 
of  these  absurdly  religious  and  delirious  people,  in  the  year  1421, 
slew  some  of  them,  and  wished  to  commit  the  rest  to  the  flames. 
The  unhappy  men  cheerfully  endured  such  a  death,  in  the  man- 
ner of  their  intrepid  sect,  which  looked  upon  death  with  asbonisfa- 
ing  indifference.(4)     They  were  also  called  Adamites;  because 

the  Begkards  and  l^llhards,  («itber  intentionally,  or  being  deceived  by  tb«  an. 
higoitv  of  the  terma,)  baa  confoanded  tbe  three  classes  of  pereons,  on  whom  the 
appellation  of  Btgharda  or  LoUhards  was  usoaJly  bestowed:  namely,  O)  1^ 
,fW«anejrof  the  more  rigid  Franciscans:  (2)  the  brethren  of  the  free  spirit /and 
(3)  the  Cellite  Brethren,  or  Alexians.  The  same  error  occurs  in  numberksa 
other  wnters.— [See  also  HwrzKeim's  Concil.  Tom.  v.  p.  464.  where  there  u  ao 
ordinance  of  the  provincial  council  of  Constance,  AD.  1463,  aod  another  AD 
1476,  against  the  Lulhards  and  Begiittae,  and  especially  the  7«r£taru.-^Here 
^ubtieea  belongs,  ythht  John  JfUd^fr  states,  in  his  Formicarium  Lib.  iii.  Poit 
Fratricellos  seu  Beghardus  secularis,  qui  in  eremo  aust«ram  vitaro  vixit,et  daria- 

■unam  regulam  tenuit a  Constantino  episcopo  captus,  per  inquisitoreni 

radieio  seeulari  traditns  et  incineratus  fuit.  Alius  fuit,  qui  velut  Beghirdus  infn 
Khenum— -tandem  Viennae  in  Pictaviensi  dioecesi  incineratus  est.  Dicebai 
Ckriwtam  tm  *«,,  et  se  in  Chrixto  esse. — Currit  in  partibus  Sueviae,  inter  peraonas 
Qtnusaoe  sexua,  seculareset  ecclesiasticas,  haetesis  et  hypocrisis  tarn  enormia, ttt 
tern  ad  plenum  ezprimere  non  audeam.  Omnia  licere ;  non  jejunant,  occuite 
laborantin  festis  ecclesiae  ;  caeremonisa  omnes,  tanquam  animafium  bominum 
■pernont;  virginitatem— superstitiones  esse;  pro  minimo  doeunt,  non  obedira 
papae  antpastoribus  aliis.— Sacerdos  qiiidam  feminis  persuasit,  verecuodiam  ab* 
Degandam  ;  coram  clericis  talibus  se  denudarent,  sed  sine  coito~«onjarebBnt 
elenei  ono  Jecto,  nee  ad  lapsum  carnis  procedebant.— De  alia  perfectione  loquon- 
tei*— BtihinD  librorum  subtilissimorum  in  nostro  vulgari  pcriculose,ut  vereor  scrip- 

(4)  See  Jo.  Lasitius,  Hisloria  iratrttm  Bohemorom  roanuscripU.  Lib.  ii.  &  76 
♦«.  who  shows  fiilly,  that  the  Hussites  and  the  Bohemian  brethren  had  no  cob> 
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tbey  wiahed  to  follow  the  eSLampIe  otAdaWij  ib  bis  stftte  of  inno- 
oence.  The  igDomtnious  name  of  Beghardsy  or,  as  the  Bohe« 
arians  pronounced  it,  PieardSi{5)  which  was  the  appropriate  de- 
signation of  this  little  company,  was  afterwards  transferred  hj 
their  enemies  to  all  those  Hussites  and  Bohemians,  that  contend- 
ed with  the  Romish  church ;  for  these,  as  is  well  known,  were 
called!  by  the  common  people,  the  Picard  Brethren. 

§  3.  In  Italy,  the  new  sect  of  the  White  Brethren,  or  the 
Brethren  in  White,  (Fratres  albati,  seu  Candidly)  produced  no 
little  excitement  among  the  people.  Near  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  a  certain  unknown  priest  descended  from  the  Alps,  clad 
in  a  white  ^rment,  with  an  immense  number  of  people,  of  both 
sexes  in  his  train,  all  clothed  like  their  leader,  in  white  linen  ; 
whence  their  name  of  the  White  Brethren.{6)  This  multitude 
marched  through  various  provinces,  following  a  cross  borne  bv 
the  leader  of  the  sect ;  and  he  by  a  great  shew  of  piety,  so  capti^ 
▼ated  the  people,  that  numberless  persons  of  every  rank  flocsed 
around  him.  He  exhorted  them  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  in- 
flicted on  himself  voluntary  punishments,  recommended  a  war 
against  the  Turks  who  were  in  possession  of  Palestine,  and  pre- 
tended to  have  divine  visions.  Boniface  IX,  fearbg  some  plot, 
ordered  the  leader  of  this  host  to  be  apprehended,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  flames. (7)  After  his  death,  the  multitude  graduaBv  dia- 
pei-sed.     Whether  the  man  died  in  innocence,  or  in  guilt,  is  not 

IMzion  with  tfaese  Ficards.  The  other  writers  on  the  rahject  are  mestioned  by 
Uaae  de  BtauauAre,  Diasert.  tur  les  Adamites  de  fiobeme  ;  aonezed  to  Jae.  Lm^ 
fa$U**  Histoire  de  i 'Guerre  des  Hussites.  This  very  learned  author  takes  the 
Qtaost  pains  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  Bohemian  Pieards  or  ^ifanulsr. 
who,  he  supposes,  were  IValdetues,  and  hoJ^  and  excellent  men, falsely  aspecwa 
by  their  enemies.  But  all  his  efforts  are  Tain.  For  it  can  be  demonstrated,  from 
the  most  unexceptiohable  documents,  that  the  ftct  was,  as  stated  in  the  text :  and 
mny  one  will  readily  think  so,  who  has  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  history  and  th# 
aects  of  those  times,  than  this  industrious  man  possessed,  who  was  not  w«]l  Ter- 
sed  in  the  history  of  the  middle  aces,  nor  altogether  free  from  prepossessions^ 
[See  especially,  Aauas  Sylvius,  l£stona  Bohemica,  cap.  41.    3cA2.] 

(5)  The  Germans  also,  frequently  pronounced  the  word  Beghaid,  Pjfehmrd, 
See  Menkenius,  Scriptores  German.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1521. 

J 6)  p'  Tkeodorie  de  AIsm  tells  us,  that  it  was  from  Scotland  that  this  sect  came^ 
1  that  theif  leader  cave  himself  out  for  the  prophet  Eluts.  Sigfomius.  and  H«- 
fiMa  inform  us,  that  this  enthusiast  came  from  Franoe ;  and  that  he  was  olotbed 
in  white,  carried  in  his  aspect  the  sreatest  modestv^  and  seduced  prodigioos  num* 
bera  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages ;  that  nis  followers  (called  fttUtemUf} 
among  whom  were  several  cardinals  and  priests,  were  clothed  in  wiiite  linen 
down  to  their  heels,  with  caps  that  covered  their  whole  ftcea,  except  their  eres; 
that  they  went  in  great  troops  of  ten,  twenty,  and  forty  thousand  persons  arom 
one  city  to  another,  callin^^  out  for  mercy,  and  sincing  hymns;  that  wherever 
they  came,  they  were  received  with  great  hospitaJity,  and  made  innumerable 
proselytes  ;  that  the^  fasted,  or  lived  upon  bread  ana  water  during  the  time  of 
their  pilgrimage,  which  continued  generally  nine  or  ten  days.  See  Annal.  Me- 
dio!, an.  Muratari, — ^Aiem.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  16.      Mud.] 

(7)  [**  What  Dr.  Mosktim  hints  but  obscurely  here,  is  further  explained  by  ^ 
ftmius  and  Flatina,  who  tell  us,  that  the  pilcrims,  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
note,  stopped  at  Viterbo,  and  that  Bmuja£%y  fearing  lest  the  priest,  who  headed 
them,  designed  bv  their  assistance  to  seize  upon  the  pontificate^  sent  a  body  e< 
troops  thither,  wno  apprehended  the  fiilse  prophet,  and  carried  him  to  Romey 
where  he  was  burnt.      Mad.] 
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ascertained.  For  some  writers  of  the  greatest  fidelity,  assert, 
that  he  was  by  do  means  a  bad  man,  and  thathe  was  put  to  death 
from  envy ;  but  others  say,  he  was  convicted  of  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes.  (8) 

^4.  In  the  year  1411,  there  was  discovered  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  especially  at  Brussels,  a  sect,  which  was  projected 
and  propagated  by  Aegidius  Cantor^  an  illiterate  man,  and  fFill- 
iam  of  HUderUsseiif  a  Carmelite  ;  and  which  was  csdled  that  of 
the  Men  of  Understanding.  In  this  sect,  there  were  not  a  few 
things  deservedly  reprehensible  ;  which  were  derived,  perhaps, 
in  great  measure  from  the  mystic  system.  For  these  men  pro- 
fessed to  have  divine  visions ;  denied  that  any  one  can  correcdy 
understand  the  holy  scriptures,  unless  he  is  divinely  illuminated ; 
promised  a  new  divine  revelation,  better  and  more  perfect  than 
the  christian ;  taught  that  the  resurrection  had  taken  place  alrea- 
dy, in  tlie  person  of  Christ,  and  that  another,  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  was  not  to  be  expected  ;  maintained  that  the  internal  man  is 
not  defiled,  by  the  deeds  of  the  external ;  and  inculcated  that  hell 
itself  will  have  an  end,  and  that  all,  both  men  and  devils,  will 
return  to  God,  and  attain  to  eternal  felicity.  This  sect  appears  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  free  spirit : 
for  they  asserted,  that  a  new  law  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  spirit^ 
ual  liberty f  was  about  to  be  promulged.  Yet  there  were  opinions 
held  by  its  members,  which  shew,  that  they  were  not  entirely  void 
of  understanding.  They  inculcated,  for  example,  (I.)  that  Jesus 
Christ  alone  had  merited  eternal  life  for  the  human  race  ;  neither 
could  men  acquire  for  themselves  future  bliss,  by  their  own  deeds : 
(n.)  that  presbyters,  to  whom  people  confess  their  iniquities,  can- 
not pardon  sins ;  but  that  only  Jesus  Christ  forgives  men  their 
sins  :  (HI.)  that  voluntary  penances  are  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion. Yet  these  and  some  other  tenets,  Peter  de  AUiacOj  the 
bishop  of  Cambray,  who  broke  up  this  sect,  pronounced  to  be 
heretical^  and  commanded  William  of  Hildenxssen  to  abjure.(9) 

^  5.  In  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Thuringia  and  lower  Saxo- 
ny, the  Flagellants  were  still  troublesome  ;  but  they  were  very 
different  from  those  earlier  Flagellants^  who  travelled  in  regular 
bands  from  province  to  province.  These  new  Flagellants  re- 
jected almost  all  [practical]  religion,  and  the  external  worship  of 

(8)  See  Joe.  Lntfant^s  Histoire  du  coocile  de  Pise,  Tom.  i.  p.  102.  Poegius, 
HistoHft  Florenttna,  Lib.  iii.  p.  122.  Mare,  AnUm.  SaheUicuSy  Enneades  Kha|i«o- 
diae  Hifltoriae,  Enne^a  IX.  Lib.  iz.  Opp.  Tom.  ii.  p.  839.  Basil  1560.  Fol. 

(9)  See  the  recorda,  in  St^h.  Baluz&s  Miscellanea,  Toyi.  ii.  p.  277  &c.  [Tbe 
mvstical  principles  of  these  people,  are  evinced  by  a  passase  of  thcae  records,  in 
which  ^egidius  is  said  to  have  taught :  Ego  sam  salvator  Tiominum  -,  per  me  y'l- 
debunt  Christum,  sicut  per  Cbristum  Patrem :  and  also  by  their  coincidence  with 
the  Brethren  of  the  free  spirit,  as  teaching,  that  the  period  of  the  old  law,  was  the 
times  of  the  Father  ;  the  period  of  the  new  bw,  the  times  of  tbe  Son  ;  and  the 
remaining  period,  that  of  the  Hol^  Gbost  or  Elias.  Yet  it  is  manifest  from  tbeee 
records,  that  fVUUam  of  Hildeshnmy  or  HUdenussen,  as  being  a  roan  of  learning, 
would  have  been  able  to  state  his  tenets  more  clearly  and  distinctly.     SdU.] 
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God,  together  with  the  sacraments ;  and  founded  all  their  hopes 
of  saJvation  on  faith  and  flagellation :  to  which,  perhaps,  they 
might  add  some  strange  notions  respecting  an  evil  spirit,  and  some 
other  things,  which  are  but  obscurely  stated  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters. The  leader  of  the  sect  in  Thuringia,  and  particularly  at 
Sangerhausen,  was  one  Conrad  Schmidt ;  who  was  burnt  in  the 
year  1414,  with  many  others,  by  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Henry 
Schonefeldf  a  famous  inquisitor  at  that  time,  in  Germany.  (10) 
At  Quedlinburg,  one  JVicholas  Schaden  was  committed  to  the 
.flames.  At  Halberstadt,  AD.  1481^  Berthold  Schade^  was  seiz- 
ed,  but  escaped  death,  it  appears,  by  retracting.(ll)  And  from 
the  records  of  those  times,  a  long  list  might  be  made  oul^  of  f7a« 

f'ellants  who  were  committed  to  the  flames  in  Germany,  by  the 
nquisitors. 

(10)  Excerpta  Monachi  Pirnenufl,  in  Jo.  Bureh,  MenkeniuMf  Scriptores  renin* 
Germanicar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  1521.  Chronicon  Monaster,  in  Antkon.  Maithaeus,  Ana* 
lecta  veter.  aeyi,  Tom.v.  p.  71.  CbronicoD  Magdeb.in  MabamhtSf  Scriptores  re- 
rum  Germanicar.  Tom.  ii.  p.  362  &c.  I  have  before  me  SUcteen  Articles  of  tk^ 
FiageUants,  which  Conrad  Schmidi  is  said  to  have  copied  from  the  manuscript  at 
Wiukenried,  and  which  were  committed  to  writing  by  an  Inauisitor  of  Braden^ 
borch,  AD.  1411.  The  following  is  a  concise  summary  of  tnese  articles.  All 
that  the  Romish  church  teaches,  respecting  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  puiga^ 
tory,  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  like,  are  fiilse  and  vain.  On  the  contranr,, 
wlioever  believes,  simply,  what  is  contained  in  the  Apostle's  Creed,  frequently 
repeats  the  Lord*)i  prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at  certain  periods  lacerates  hia 
body  with  scourging,  and  thus  punishes  himself  for  the  sins  he  commits,  will  at- 
tain eternal  salvation.  [The  same  thin^  appears,  also,  firom  the  60  Articles  oT 
this  Flagellant,  whieh  were  condemned  m  the  council  of  Constance,  and  may  b« 
I  inVon  der  Hardt*s  Acta  Concilii  Constant.  Tom.  i.  P.  i.  p.  127.    In  the  r 


Acta,  (Tom.  iii.  p.  92  ifc.)  we  find  a  letter  of  John  Gerwrn^  addressed  to  VinemU 
Ferrerius,  who  was  much  inclined  towards  the  sect  of  the  Flagellants,  dated 
July  9th,  1417.  This  letter  is  also  in  the  w(Mrks  of  Gerson,  published  by  Du  Pin^ 
Tom.  ii.  P.  iv.  together  with  his  tract,  6ontra  sectam  Flagellantium.  ScklJ] 
(11)  The  records  of  this  transaction  were  published  by  Jo.  Erh.  Kappiu^f  ia 
B  Relatio  de  rebus  Theologicis  antiquis  et  novis,  AD.  1747.  p.  475  &c« 
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Mtikat  emp.  of  Tartars,  13tii  cunt.  319. 

Abboy  of  Fleury,  10th  cent.  13()  n  (G). 

of  St.  Germain,  histor.  Dlb  cent.  91. 

Abhals  and  bishops,  made  princes,  lOtb 
cent.  145. 

Mdalrahman  II.  Sultan  in  Spain,  9th 
cent.  63  n  (2). 

Ahdard^  Peter,  I2th  cent.  274.  280  n 
(57).  295.  2f)7.  299. 

Absalom,  abp  of  Lund,  12th  cent.  241. 

of  Paris,  13th  cent.  381. 

Abulpliarajus,  Gregory,  Jacobite  patri- 
arch, 13th  cent.  331  n  (6). 

Abyssinians  became  Monophysites.  118. 

Wcca,  of  Houston,  Hth  cent.lb.  :^n  (47). 

Adalbert,  errorist,  8th  cent.  53  &c.  n  (5). 

abbot  of  Fleury,  9th  cent#91. 

abp  of  Pniffue,  10th  cent.  126. 162. 

first  abp  of  Magdeburg,  10th  cent. 

129  n  (20;. 

—  mar(iui8  of  Tuscan  j,  10th  cent.  140. 

bp  in  Pomerania,  12th  cent.  241. 

Adaldagf  abp  of  Hamburg,  10th  cent. 

127. 145  n  (15). 
Adam  J  a  Scotch  canon,  12th  cent.  289. 
Adamites,  or  Begbards,  15tb  cent.  540. 
Adamtts  Magister,  11th  cent.  215. 
Adelaide,  empress,  10th  cent.  129. 
AdelbM,  bp  of  Utrecht,  11th  cent.  213.  n. 
Adelsteen,  k.  of  Norway,  10th  cent.  128. 
Ademar  of  Limoges,  11th  cent.  214. 
Ado,  abp  of  Vienne,  9th  cent.  09.  88  n 

(56).  113. 
Adoptianists,  8th  cent.  55  &c,  n  ^8^. 
Adrevaldus  or  Adalbert,  9th  cent.  9l. 
Aegidiua,  of  Tusculum,  10th  cent.  125. 

Colonna,  13th  cent.  379  n  (126). 

j^d/ric,  of  Canterb.  lOtJi  cent.  149  n  (32.) 
Mnoth,  of  Canterb.  12th  cent.  284  n. 
Jieneae,  bp  of  Paris,  9lh  cent.  90.  113. 
Atneas  Sylvius,  15th  cent,  see  Pius  II. 
Agapetus,  pope,  10th  cent.  141. 
JIgobard,  bp  of  Lyons,  9th  cent.  69.  83 

&c,  n  (39).  99.  115. 
A^ricola,  Rudolph,  15th  cent.  523. 
Adly,  Peter :  see  Alliaco,  Peter  de. 
Mred,  or  Ealred,  12th  cent.  288. 
./9»}ioin,ofSt.Germain,9th  cent.Hd  n(57). 

Fr.  historian,  11th  cent.  213  n. 

Aiitulphvs,  k.  of  Loinbardy ,  Htli  cent. 25. 
AiUm,  or  Haiton,  14th  cent.  457  n. 
Alain  de  1,  Isle,  or  Alarms  de  Insulis, 

12th  cent.  fiSti.  334.  376  n  (112).  392. 
Albanensians,  Cathari,  12th  cent.  308. 
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Alberic,  of  Tusculum,  10th  cent.  140. 

of  m.  Cassino,  lltb  cent.  214. 

de  Rosate,  canonist,  14th  cent.465« 

Albert,  bp  of  Livonia,  12th  cent.  242. 

of  Aix,  12th  cent.  285. 

the  Great,  scholastic,  13th  cent. 

337.  377  n  (115).  388. 

of  Stado,  chronicler,  13th  cent.  383. 

Albert  of  Padua,  14th  cent.  463. 

of  Strasburg,  14th  cent.  467. 

Albigenses,  159.  234  n  (5).  308  n  (7). 

404  n  (14). 
Albion,  Saxon  chief,  8th  cent.  12. 
Albizi,  Bartholomew,  14th  cent.  442. 
Alcuin,  8th  cent.  12  n.  18.  19.  34  n  (40). 

39.40.  41.42. 
Aldenburg,  a  bpk,  12th  cent.  242. 
Alexander  II.  pope,  11th  cent.  187.  214. 

225. 
in.  pope,  12th  cent.  184.256.  266. 

270.  288.  297. 
IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  342.  346. 358. 

361.  m 

V.  pope,  15th  cent.  493. 

VI.  pope,  15lh  cent.  506. 

Hales,  13th  cent.  337. 378  n  (119). 

388. 

j^reckam.  13th  cent.  381. 

do  St.  Elpidio,  abp,  14th  cent.  462. 

de  Villa  Dei,  13th  cent.  336. 

Alexius  Comnenus,  Gr.  emp.  11th  cent. 

166.  223.  233.  306. 

bp  of  Cpl.  11th  cent.  210  n  (64). 

Aristenus,  of  Cpl.  12th  cent.  279  a. 

Alfred,  k.  of  Eng.  9th  cent.  68  o  (10). 
Alger  of  Clugni,  12th  cent.  286. 
Allegorists,  9th  cent.97 :  11th,  218 :  12th, 

294  :  13th,  387:  14th,  469.  472:  15th, 

533. 
Alliaco,  Peter  de,  15th  cent.  533.  442. 

460  n  (90). 
All  Saints,  festival,  9th  cent.  115  &c. 
AU  Souls,  festival,  10th  cent.  156. 
Almoin,  James,  of  Paris,  16th  cent.  527. 
Al  Mamun,  or  Abu  Gaaiar  Abdallah, 

9th  cent.  67. 
Alphanus,  abp  of  Salerno,  11th  cent.  214. 
Alphonsus,  k.  of  Castile,  11th  cent.  231. 

I.  k.  of  Portugal,  12th  cent.  271. 

IX.  k.  of  Leon,  13th  cent.  326. 

X.  k.  of  Loon,  13th  cent.  332. 

VI.  k.  of  Naples,  15tli  cent.  483. 

Alto,  Scottish  saint,  8th  cent.  11  n  (11). 
Alvarus  of  Corduba,  9th  cent.  90,  96. 
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Pdagius,  14th  cent.  4G5.  472. 

AtMlarius,  9th  cent.  71).  89.  107.  115. 
Amdiric  ofBena,  13th  cent.  410. 
Amlrrost  Authpert,  8lh  cent.  36  n  (45). 

39.43. 
of  Camalduli,  15th  cent.  489.  514 

n  (60). 
Jlmednus,  of  Lauaanne,  12th  cent.  287. 
Jimerica^  conversions  there,  ]5Ui  cent. 

484. 
Amulo,  or  Amalarius,  of  Lyons,  9th 

cent.  90.  99. 
JnadUiUj  11.  pope,  12th  cent.  265. 
Anania,  John  oe,  canonuit,15tfa  cent.521. 
Anastasius,  Syrian,  8th  cent.  36  n.  43. 

Btbliothecarius,  9tli  cent.  69.  91. 

yituharanuSf  Peter,  15tb  cent.  519. 
Anrhialvs,  Miclmel,  bp   of  Cpl.  I2lh 

cent.  254  n  (8). 
Andreas f  John,  14th  cent.  423  n  (14). 

Anthony,  14th  cent.   458  n  (82). 

de  Petra,  15Ui  cent.  512  n. 

cardinal,  a  reformer,  15th  cent.524. 

AndretOj  k.  of  Hungary,  13th  cent.  322. 

Engl,  monk,  14tb  cent.  461  n. 

Andrmucua  Camaterus,  12th  cent.  278. 
AngelomuSj  of  Luzeuil,  9th  cent.  90. 97. 

115. 
Anglerhis,  Peter  Martyr,  16th  cent.  526. 
Anna,  wife  of  Vlodimir,  10th  cent.  125. 
_  Comoena,  12tb  cent.  254  n(6). 
Annates,  14th  cent.  430  n  (8).  15th,  501. 
Ansegisuty  histor.  9th  cent.  90. 
Ansgarius,  apostle  of  Denmark,  9th 

cent  58.  59  n  (8). 
Ansdm,  abp  of  Canterb.  11th  cent.  177. 

212  n  (69).  219.  220.  221.  302. 

of  Liege,  11th  cent.  214. 

of  Locca,  pope  Alexander  11.  11th 

cent.  187.  214f. 

of  Havelburg,  12tb  cent.  287.  299. 

of  Laon,  mh  cent.  301. 

Anthony ^i.  order  of,  11th  cent.  208. 

of  Padua,  13th  cent.  382.  388. 

^-—  de  Baloco,  or,  de  Veroellis,  15th 

cent  594. 
AatkropomorphiUSf  10th  cent.  159. 
JhUoniiu  Melissa,  Gr.  12th  cent  279  n. 

Andreas,  14tb  cent  459  n  (82). 

de  Butrio,  jurist  14tb  cent  467. 

of  Florence,  15th  cent.  517  n  (69). 

'       '  *,or  Apostoli,! 3th  cent.412.479  n. 
;  Clerks,  monks,  14th  cent  .453. 
9lid,  sect,  12th  cent  317. 

t,  Bernardino,  15th  cent.  524. 
ArahianMj  and  AraHe  learning,  in  9tb 

cent  67:  in  10th,  134.  135.  138:  in 

11th,  174. 175 :  in  12th,  260 :  in  13th, 

326.  336 :  in  14th,  421  Slc. 
Ardoy  abbot,  9th  cent  90. 
.^reemit5,Leonard  Brunus,  15th'cent.519. 
ArevaUo,  Roderic  Sincius  de,  15th  cent. 

623. 
.J^#.in  8lh  cent.  53:  in  10th,  159. 
•^wo,  bp  oTFreysingen,  8tb  cent  37. 


.^rt/Mfttf  ,nobUman,  1 1th  cent  2^  n  (7). 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  8(h  cent.  17  : 

9th,  66.  69:  12th,  Sfe4  Ac:  13th, 327. 

331.  332.  336  &c.  388:    14th,  420- 

424  :  15th,  489  &c. 
Armand  de  Bello  Visu,  13th  cent  379  n 

Arnold y  Wm.  Inquisitor,  I3th  cent  400. 

of  Poictiers,  12ih  cent  298. 

Cistercian  abbot,  13th  cent  404. 

Cescomes,  abp  of  Tarragona,  14lh 

cent  464. 
ArwAA  of  Brescia,  12th  cent.  312  n  (17). 

Camotensis,  12th  cent  289. 

of  Hildesheim,  13th  cent  381. 

de  Villa  Nova,  13th  cent  338  n  (42). 

Amoldists,  12th  cent.  313. 
AmOj  bpof  Slavonia,  9th  cent  57  n  (1). 
Amulpky  bp  of  Luxen,  I2th  cent.  2K7. 
Arsenius  Autorianus,  13tli  cent.  374  n 

(102). 
Asseriits,  bp  of  Sherburne,  9tb  cent  91. 
AstesanuSf  14th  cent.  461  n  (97).  471. 
Astrology,  11th  cent.  176  :  14th,  425. 
AtaJbee   Zcnghi,    Tartar  viceroy,   I2lii 

cent.  246. 
Atheists,  reputed,  13th  cent  327. 
Athinffians,  Paulicians,  9tfa  cent  119  n 

Atonement,  universality  of,  9th   cent. 

106-110. 
Atto  of  Vercelli,  10th  cent  149  n  (30). 
Augustine,  much  followed,  9th  cent.  9S. 
Ai^ustinian  Canons  Regular,  11  th  cent. 

Eremites,  13th  cent  332. 

Augustinus  Triumph  us,  13th  cent.  384. 
Aureolus,  Peter,  14lh  cent.  45J>  n  (86). 
Auricular  Confession,  established,  13tii 

cent.  387. 
Authbert  of  Corbey,  9th  cent  58. 
Authpert,  Ambrose  :  see  Amkrose, 
AuxHius,  writer,  9th  cent.  92. 
Ave  Mary,  ordained,  14th  cent  475. 
Aventinus,  John,  I6th  cent  528. 
.^psrroes  of  Corduba,  12th  cent  490. 
Avignon,  paiwl  residence  in  14th  cent 

429<&c.435. 

Bacon,  Roger,  13th  cent.  335, 338  n  (41.) 

John,  14th  cent  459  n  (87). 

Baetrians,  enlightened,  8th  cent  5. 
Ba^noUsU,  CaSiari,  12th  cent.308.3G8  n. 
Bajazet,  Turkish  sulun,  14th  cent  417. 
Baiazinanga,  bp  of  the  Cathari,  12Ui 

cent  308.  368  n. 
Baldericy  of  Arras,  11th  216. 
Baldric,  abp  of  Dol,  12th  cent.  9S5. 
BoldMs  Ubaldus,  14th  cent  423n  (14). 
Balsamon,  Theodore,  12th  cent.  278  n 

(53). 
Baldwin,  k.  of  Jerusalem,  11th  oent 

166. 167. 

abp  of  Canterb.  12tfa  cent.  290. 

Lat.  emp.  of  Cpl.  13th  cent  331. 
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Bapptnhtimy  Matth.  Mareschalcas  de, 

iDtli  cent.  523. 
Baptista  Salvia,  or  do  Salia,  15th  cent. 

Trovamala,  15th  cent.  524. 

Mantaanua,  ICth  cent.  526. 

Burbatus,  Andrew  Jurist,  15th  cent.  522. 
Bardaa'y  Gr.  emperor,  9th  cent.  66. 
Barlaam  and  BarlaamiteSj  14th  cent. 

421  o  (8).  456.  472.  476.  477. 
BarlettUf  Gabriel,  15th  cent.  523. 
Bartholomew  of  Albizi,  14th  cent.  442 
n.  466. 

of  8t.Concordia,14th  cent.  464.471. 

bp  of  Urbino,  14th  cent.  465. 

de  Glanvilla,  14th  cent.  466. 

BartoZuA,  a  jurist,  14th  cent.  423  n  (14). 
Basil,  bp  of  Ancyra,  8th  cent.  36  n. 

the   Macedonian,   Gr.   emp.  9th 

cent.  61.  66  n  (2).  83  n.  112. 

Achridenus,  12th  cent.  279  n. 

monk,  founder  of  the  Bogornilea, 

12th  cent.  306. 
Basle  or  Basil,  council  of,  15th  cent. 

500  &c.  n  (20;.  532. 
Bavaria,  state  of.  in  8th  cent.  6. 
BausardiiSj  Gaufrid,  15th  cent.  525. 
BebelitiSjHenry,  15th  cent.  525. 
Becketj  Thomas,  abp  of  Canterb.  12th 

cent.267&c,n(l9). 
Bedaj  Vonerabili?,  8th  cent.  18.  34  n 

(39).  39.  43. 
Begsnng  monks  :  see  MemUcanis. 
Beekards,  Beeuiwie  and  BtgvUae^  13th 
cent.  237.  3G7.  369.  370  n.  372  n  (92), 
(93).  407 :  14th,  432.  443  &c.  450. 
452.  478  :  15th,  508.  509.  532.  539. 
Bdfuiy  John  de,  14th  cent.  446. 
Bena,  Amalrich  de,  13ih  cent.  410. 
Benedict  of  Aniane,  reformer  of  monas- 
teries, 9th  cent.  78  &c.  88  n  (60). 

III.  pope,  9lh  cent.  90. 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent,  92. 

V.  pope,  10th  cent.  142. 

VI.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 

VII.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 

VIII.  pope,llth  ceni.181  &c.  n  (5). 

LX.  pope,  lllh  cent.  182. 

X.  pope,  11th  cent.  183. 

XL  pope,  14th  cent.  429. 

XII.  pope,  14th  cent.  415. 433. 464. 

XIU:  pope,  14tli  cent.  437.  492. 

495.  ^^ 

BenetuSf  Cyprian,  16th  cent.  528. 
Bennoy  cardinal,  llth  cent.  215. 
Bentray  Nicolaus  de,  abp  of  Peking, 

14th  cent.  415. 
Berenjtarius  of  Tours,  and  his  contro- 
▼e«y,  llth  cent.  218.  219.  224-228 
n  (23),  (24).  301.  ^^ 

Berengosus  of  Treves,  12th  cent.  2S5. 
Bernard  Delitiosi  ^  14th  cent.  444  &c. 

Gutdo,  inquisitor,  14th  cent.  463. 

or  Bernhardt  St.  12th  cent.  246. 

265.279n  (54). 295. 297.298. 302.317. 


Btmardins,  monks,  12th  cent.  273.  279. 
Bemo,  abbot  and  writer,  llth  cent  JUS  n. 
Bertharius,  a  poet,  9th  cent.  69.  88  n 

(55).  97. 
Berthold  of  ConaUnce,  llth  cent.  214. 

bp  of  Livonia,  12lh  cent.  242. 

of  Cilabria,  founder  of  the  Canne- 

lites,  12th  cent.  276. 
Bertram :  see  Ratramn. 
Bertrand  de  Turre,  14thcent.  463. 
Besiarion,  cardinal,  15th  cent.  489.503. 

510  n  (52). 
Rethlehendtes,  order  of,  13th  cent.  351. 
J?iir/tca/divines,13thcent.  399: 14th,470. 
Bid,  Gabriel,  15th  cent.  517  n  (72). 
Biogravhiee  of  saints,  9th  cent  95. 
BiskopM,  in  8th  cent.  22 :  in  9th,  72. 76. 

77:  10th,  145.  _ 

JBt2ocAi,who,l3th  cent.367.369&c.ii^. 
Bte*terej,Matthew,14th  cent.466n  m). 
Blondus,  Flavius,  bistor.  15th  ceDt.  52L 
Blood  of  Christ,  whether  dimne,  15lh 

cent.  535. 
Boamundj  a  crusader,  llth  cent.  166. 
BogomUee,  a  sect,  12th  cent.  306  n  (^. 
Bogoris,  k .  of  Bulgaria, 9lh  cent.  69  n  (9). 
B^ienuans,  converted,  9th  cent.^  «c. 
Bohemian  Brethren,  15th  cent.  532. 
- —  war,  15th  cent.  530  Ac. 
Boleslaus,  of  Bohemia.  10th  cent.  126. 

k.  of  Poland,  lltb  cent.  168.  240. 

Bohgna,  university,  when  founded,  266 

Bonacarsus  of  Milan,  12th  cent.  889. 
Bonagratia  of  Bergamo,  14th  eent.  447. 

449. 
BonatenJtura,  general  of  the  Franeie- 

cans,  13th  cent,  361.  378  n  (17). 

Brocardus,  13th  cent.  383. 

Baduariufl,  14th  cent.  467. 

Bonjinius,  Anlonius,  15th  cent.  526. 
Boniface,  {Wintfrid,)  apoede  of  Gemw 

ny,  8th  cent.  6  n  (2).  7.  8.  9.  35. 

1  VII.  antipope,  lOth  cent.  143. 

VIII.  pope,  13th  cent.  348.  349. 

385.  396.  428.  431. 

IX.  pope,  14th  cent.  436.  498. 

Boni  Homines,  or  Bos  Homo;  PauHci- 

ans,  234. 
Bons  Valets  or  Garams,  Beg harde,  13th 

cent.  373. 
Bossivs,  Dotiatus,  15th  cent.  525. 
Bradwardine,  Tbomaa,  abp  of  Casterb. 

I4th  cent.  423  n  (15j. 
Brandenburg,  a  bpk,  in  10th  cent.  U5. 
BrandoUwus,  Aurelios,  15lh  cent.  ». 
Brethren  of  the  free  8p>nJv«»2l»  «'^- 

13th  cent.  406-410  :  14th,  478  Ac  : 

I5lh,  339  &c.  6;^. 
of  the  holy  Trinity,  nonks,  Idik 

cent.  351.  ,     ^^.        ^  ^^^ 

of  the  Sack,  monke,  13th  cent.  »1. 

of  Alexius,  monks,  14th  cent.  453. 

of  the  community,  laxet  Frmnci*- 

cana,  14th  cent.  443  <rc. 
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■— ..  of  tlie  obMrvation,  stricter  Fran- 

dscaoa,  14th  cent.  453. . 

the  White,  sect,  15th  cent.  541. 

BrigiUa,  St.  a  visionary,  I4th  cent.  466. 
BritUmSf  state  of,  8th  cent.  18 :  13tb,  344. 
BrocarthiSy  Bonaventura,  13th  cent.  383. 
Bnrfifsr, Stephen,  15th  cent.517n  (73). 
Bnmo,  or  Boniface,  miasionary  lltii 

cent.  162.  n  (6j. 

Leonanl,  15th  cent.  489. 

abbot  of  monte  Caasiuo,  1 1th  cent. 

212  n  (71).  218. 

bpof  Wirtsburif,  11th  cent.  214. 

founder  of  CarUmsians,  Uth  cent. 

207.  212  n  (72).  218. 
BtdemrianM,  converted,  9th  cent.  59  ^. 

or  Paulicians :  see  PaulicianSj  234. 

BuUmtdeSy  Hungarian  pr.  10th  cent.  12(3. 
Buraburg,  a  bpk,  8th  cent.  7  n.  8. 
BurcU.  fohny  reforms  monasteries,  15th 

cent.  507  n  (32). 
Bwrchardy  of  Wurtsburg,  8th  cent.  7  n. 

bp  of  Worms,  10th  cent.  149  n  (33). 

Buridan,  John,  14th  cent.  425  n  (17). 
BuriensiSf  Bostonus,  15th  cent.  519. 
Bvr2y,  Walter,  Uth  cent.  424. 460n  (89). 
BusUSf  Beroardine  de,  15th  cent.  524. 

Cbe«arBorgia,son  of  Alexander  VI.506. 
CaetarmMUf  Julian,  15th  cent.  520. 
CtesariuSf  a  monk,  13th.  cent.  382. 
CtMenas,  Michael,  Franciscan  generul, 

14th  cent.  448, 449  n  (56.) 
CaUi^neSf  of  Bohemia,  15th  cent.  531. 
CaUxtuSy  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  264.  285. 

III.  antipope,  12th  cent.  276. 

III.  pope,  15th  cent.  504. 

CaUistuSy  bp  of  Cpl.  I4ih  cent.  548  n. 
Colo  of  Poictiers,  12tb  cent.  298. 
CamalduUnsians,  Uth  cent.  205. 
ComaUiuU,  Ambrose  de,  15th  cent.  489. 

514  o  (60.) 
CamaUruSf  Andronicu:»,  12th  cent.  278 

n  (51). 

John,  bp  of  Cpl.  12th  cent.  279  n. 

C^mio/tt,  or  Peking,  an  abpk,  14th  cent. 

415. 
CanaUs,  John,  monk,  15th  cent.  5*22. 
Carum  Law,  257  &c.  n  (17).  333.  339  n 

(46)  423. 
C0naftff,  order  of,  in  8th  cent.  30;  in 

9th,  79.  80  n  (27)  ;  llih,  208  &c.  n 

(56) ;  I2lh,  274. 
CanonizaJtUntf  in  the  9th  cent.  94  &c.  n 

(3)  ;  10th,  153  n  (7) ;  12th,  271. 
CantaaizenuSf  John,  Gr.  emp.  14ih  cent. 

420  n  (5).  456. 
CantoTf  Aesidius,  15th  cent.  542. 
Capgravcj  John,  15th  cent.  522. 
Caputraniis,  John,  15th cent.  1 15  n  (63). 
"  (ReuchUny)  John,    15th  cent. 


Caraccioltts,  Robert,  15th  cent.  514. 
Carbeas,  leadei  of  Paulicians,  9th  ceoC. 

119. 
Cardinals,  184  &c.  n  (14).  270.  501. 
Carinthia,  8th  and  9th  cent.  57  n  (1). 
Carity  enlightened,  10th  cent.  123. 
Carleriu8y  Aegidius,  15tii  cent.  520. 
Carlamafiy  8th  cent.  8.    20  n  (I). 

k.  of  Italy,  9tli  cent.  75. 

Carmelites y  I2th  cent.  276  «&c.  352. 
CarthvsianSy  monks,  1 1th  cent.  207  &c 
Cases  of  Conscience,  treated  of,  14th 

cent.  471. 
CasligOTy  enlightened,  Uth  cent.  161. 
Catenae  Patrum,  9th  cent.  97. 
Cathai,  en  lightened,  8th  cent.G  n  (1).48S. 
Cadiariy  sect,  in  Uth  cent.  2:^  :   12th, 

307  &c  :  I3th,  368  n.  398  &c  :  14th, 
478:  15tb,589. 

Cathariiu  of  Sens,  14th  cent.  435. 
Catharina,  St.  14th  cent.  466. 

Bononicnsis,  15th  cent.  520. 

Cahedial  and   monastic  schools,    8th 

cent.  \S:  9th,  69:  10th,  135:  lltb, 

174  n  (7):  12lh,  256. 
Ceccus  Asculanus,  14th  cent.  425. 
Cedrenns,  George,  Uth  cent.  173  n  (3). 
Cdihacy  of  the  clergy,  9th  cent.  71  n 

(2)  :  Uth  cent.  193  &c.  n  (22). 
Clelarij  Peter,  inquistor,  13th  cent.  400. 
Celliiesy  monks,  14th  cent.  453  Aa:. 
C'cn^.  VIII.  external  hist.  5.  internal,  17. 


Capreolus,  John  y  15th  cent.  517  n  (67). 
Cayutiatiy  sect,  12th  cent.  317. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV. 


57. 
123. 
161. 
210. 
319. 
414. 
483. 


6G, 
!». 
-173. 
-253. 
-330. 
-419. 
■457. 


Ceremonies y  in  8th  cent.  51  &jc  :  in  9tfa, 

115  &«:  in  10th,  156  &c:  in  Uth, 

231  &c :  in  12th,  303  4;&c :  in  13tfa, 

395  &c :  in  14th, 474  &c :  in  15lh,557. 
CeruUniuSy  Michael,  bp.  of  Cpl.  Uth 

cent.  210.  222  ^. 
Chuldaic  christians  :  sec  Aetlarians. 
Chancery y  papal,  regulated,  430.  501. 
Charlemagne f  emp.  8lh  cent.  II.  16. 18. 

2J.  2li;27.  3:i  u  (  38).  40.  48  ^-c.  55. 

57.  m.  97.  Ill  n  (34). 
Charles  Martel,  8th  cent.  8.  15. 
the  Bald,  eriip.  9th  cent.  (^7.  73. 75. 

87.  99.  llk'i.  108. 

the  Tat,  k.  of  France,  9th  cent.  75. 

the  Simple,  k.  of  France,  10th  cent. 

124. 

IV.  Germ.  emp.  14tli  cent. 434. 451. 

Chaste  Brethren  and  Sisters,  or  Aposto- 

lici,  12th  cent.  318. 
Cluerceyy  council  of,  9th  cent.  107 n  (35). 

108  n  (36). 
ChilderiCy  k.  of  France,  8th  cent.  24. 
Chinay  christians  there,  in  8tli  cent.  5 

n  (1)  :  in  13th.  319.  320 :  in  14th,  415 

417 :  in  15th  485. 
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CkriMy  how  both  tii«  offerer  and  tho  o^ 
ferring,  300. 

Ckristituuty,  propacatioo  of,  in  8tb  oeot. 
5—13 :  1Q  9th,  57  &c  :  in  10th,  133 
&c:  in  11th,  161  &c:  in  12tb,  240 
dDo;  in  13tb,  319  dkc:  in  14ib,  415 
Ac:  in  15(h,438  4^. 

Ckrist&phanMy  pope,  10th  cent.  140. 

€:krpdmng,  bp.  of  Metz,  8th  cent  30. 

CkruKdaraSf  Manuel,  14th  cent.  419  n 

dratmdstd,  the  Pasacini.   12th  cent. 

317.  ^ 

CUurcianSf  mooka,  lltb  cent.  205  ^. 

273. 
dvU  Law,  257.  333.  339. 423. 
Cbwandon,  conatitutions  of,  12th  cent. 

368  n  (18). 
CZtfuitttf  of  Turin,  9th  cent.  84  n  (42). 

97. 103  n  (24). 
CUmangiSy  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent.  514 

n(5^. 
OsmaUf  a  Scot,  8th  cent.  18. 

II.  pope,  11th,  cent.  182. 

III.  antipope,  11th  cent.  20O. 

III.  pope,  f2th  cent.  271.290. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  347.  384. 

Y.  pope,  14th  cent.  414.  421.  429. 

431.443.462.478. 

YI.  pope,  14th  cent.  415  431. 434. 

VII.  pope,  14th  cent.  435. 

Clergy,  character  of,  in  8th  cent.  20  &c : 
ID  9Ui,  71  4« :  in  10th,  139  ^.  145 : 
in  lltb,  180.  192  Ac :  in  12th,  261. 
S73 :  in  13tb,  340. 350 :  in  14th,  427 : 
in  15th,  492. 
Gbrftf,  Apoatolical :  see  Jematef . 

■  of  common  life,  15tb  cent.  509. 
CUnaUrs  not  aabject  to  the  pope,  in  lOtb 

cent.  444  n  (18). 
CUimaeensianSf  monka,  10th  cent.  146. 

204.273. 
CoUm,  Tartar  emp.  13tb  cent.  320. 
CtdituiM,  Geo.  15th  cent.  511  n  (56). 
Codutine  Eremites,  13th  cent.  366. 

n.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  287. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent.  272.  290. 

V.  pope,  13th  oent.  348  4«. 

CMramdUii,  Tartar  k.  12th  cent  254 

11(44). 
CoiUitnUf  Peter  ApoUonioay  15th  cent. 

525. 
Cologne^  heretics  there,  14th  cent  478. 

4TO. 
Combat  iadicial,  9th  cent.  116.  117  n 

(5)  :  lltb  cent.  231. 
CmfcrUd,  the  more  perfect  Cathari  309. 
Cvmmentatort :  see   Theology  ezegetic. 
Comnemaf  Anna,  Gr.  hiator.  12th  cent 

254  n  ^6). 
CcneordaU,  the  German,  12th  cent. 264. 

the  French,  16th  oent.  605  n  (54). 

CancMnage  of  the  clergy,  10th  oent 
145. 14&:  nth  cent  1%^. 
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CotMenOed,  the  lower  class  of  Catha- 
ri, 309. 

Conformities  with  Christ,  in  St.  Fran- 
cis, 441  Ac. 

Congo,  king  of,  converted,  15th  cent. 

Conrad  IV.  Germ.  emp.  12th  cent  246. 

duke  of  Masovia,  13th  cent  325. 

Litcbtenan,  13th  cent.  335  n  (26). 

Marpurg,  inquisitor,    13th    cent. 

382. 399  n  (2)  403. 
Conscience,  cases  of,  treated,  14th  cent. 

471. 
Ctmstonce,  council  of,  15th  cent  494  Ac. 

497  n  (13). 
CoiutoMAjie,  pope,  8th  oent  36  n  (44). 
Copronymus,  Gr.  emp.  8tb  cent 

46  Ac. 
or  Cyrilf  missionary,  9ih  cent  59 

Porphyrogenitus,    10th  cent.   133 

dec.  n  (2) 

Monomachus,  llih  cent  222. 

Hermenopulue,  Gr.  writer,   15ith 

cent  278  n  (50).  299. 

Manasses,  12th  cent.  254  n  ^ 

Meliteniota,  13th  cent.  375  nj 

Constantinople,  taken    by  tlie 

AD.  1453.  p.  485. 
ConstantinopoUtan  councils ;  AD.  754. 

p.  46  n  {2iy.  AD.  842.  p.  101 :  AD. 

861.  p.  112  n  (45) :  AD.  869.  p.  112 : 

AD.  879.  p.  102, 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  152th.  cent 

268  n  (18). 
C^msubstantiation,lUh  cent 228  n  ^. 
Controversies,  the  principal  among  cnria- 

tians;  in  8tb.  pent  43—56:  in  9tfa, 

100  &c.  114 ;  in  10th,  151   &c.  154 

^te:  in  lltb,  221  dkc  224  ic:   in 

12th,  296  ^.  299  4^.  301  X<o :   in 

13th,  390.  392  4« :  in  I4th,  470  4^. 

472  4hs  :  in  15th,  629  <«.535. 
Conventual  Brethren,  the  Laser  Fimo- 

ciscana.  453. 
Converted  Brethren,  the  lay  Grandiooii. 

tains,  906. 
Corhey,  school  of^  18  n  (6). 
Corbinian,  bp  or  Freisingen,  dth  cent 

10  n  (8). 
Cortesius,  Paul,  15th  oent  534. 
Coaimw  of  Jerusalem,  8tb  cent  38  n  (34) . 
Cosmo  de  Medicis,  15th  cent  489. 
Councils,  power  of,  in  8th  oent  31 :  la 

9th  cent.  102  o  (22)  •  in  15th,  494. 

495.  500.  501. 


0(6). 
n(lU6). 
Turks, 


the  principal,  in  this  period,  ^«.«  . 

AD.  754,  at  Conatantinople,  46  a 

(24). 
AD.  782,  at  Nice,  47  <«.  n  (95). 
AD.  794,  at  Frankfort,  49  n  (99).. 
AD.  842,  at  Conatantinople,  101. 
AD.  861,  at  Constantmople,  119 

„(45x. 

AD.  860,  at  Constantinople,  119. 
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AD.  S79,  at  Goostemiiiople,  108. 
AD.  1095,  at  Placcntia,  165  n  (12). 
AD.  1095,  at  ClermoDt,  165  n  (13). 
AD.  1215,  in  the  Lateran,  349  o 

(34). 
AD.  1249,  at  Lyons,  346  n  (22). 
AD.  1274,  at  Lyons,  347. 
AD.  1311,  at  Vienne,  478. 
AD.  1409,  at  Pisa,  499. 
AD.  1414,  at  Constance,  494  ^. 
AD.  1431,  at  Basil,  500  fyc. 
AD*  1438,  at  Femra  and  Florence, 
502^. 
Crantz.  Albeft,  of  RoAtoch.  16th  cent. 

527. 
CrastuSf  Damianus,  16th  cent.  527 
Croatiansj  enlightened,  9th  cent. 60  (9). 
Crusades,  in  10th   cent.   129.   130 :  in 
11th,  164  4^ :  in  ISth,  245  ^.  271 : 
in  13th,  321  4^.  404   4^:  in   14tfa, 
414. 
Ckp,  denied  to  the  laity,  ]5th  cent. 499. 

Curnts  academicus,  in  13th  cent.  333. 
Cusanvs,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent.  514  n 

(61).  533. 534. 
Cuthbert^  Eds.  monk,  8th  cent.  37. 
CyrtMUS  of  Anoona.  15th  cent.  489. 
Cyril^  missionary ,9th  ceDt.59  &c.n  (9). 

DoafamiC^f  heard  the  gospel,  8th  cent. 5. 
j)iU<malians,  enlightened}  9th  cent.  60  n 

(9).  61. 
J)igmascsnus,  John fSth  cent.  17.33.  o 

(37).  39.  42.  43. 48. 
D^gmasvsll.  pope,  11th  cent.  183. 
Pamirowka^  daughter  of  the  duke  of 

Bohemia,  10th  cent.  125. 
DameerSf  a  sect,  14th  cent.  4S1 . 
JMnes,  converted,  9th  cent.  57  ^ :  10th 

cent.  127.  161. 
Vanidf  bp  of  Winchester,  8th  cent.  9 

n(5). 
Dtont^,  Aligbttra,  14lb  cent.  422  n  (13). 
Davtd,  matfopolitan,  of  China,  8th  cent. 

■  (1). 
sQceessor  ti»  Prester  John,    12th 

cent.  245. 851^. 
— ^  Dinant,  13th  cent.  411. 
-^—^  de  Augusta,  monk,  13th  cent.  383. 
PeeiuSf  Philip,  of  Pisa,  16th  cent.  527. 
Dscttes  of  Ciod  :    see   Predestimatio* : 

also  p.  301. 
JhcreuU  EpistUSf  forged,  in  9th  cent. 

76  4^i  o. 
Jpeeretals  of  Gregory  IX.  Lib.  v.  339  n 

(46).  349. 
Iher^itm  of  Gratian,  12th  cent.  257  ^. 

n  (17).  339. 
J>smrts,  aoadeffiic,  13lbcent.  333. 
fMrnosif  Bemhard,  14th  cent,  444  4^. 
D«m0e»^«Cydoiiiiis,14thoent.45So.47O. 
-..*-  Chrysolaras,  15th  cent.  512  n. 
i}0oduinf  or  Theoduin,  11th  cenL2]4. 
DedderimSf  k.  of  Lombards,  8th  oont.  62. 


Diaconi^  among  Ciie  Cathari,  what,  309. 

Dialectics  cultivated,  in  the  lltb  cent. 

1764^:  in12th,a69&c:  iDl3tb,336 

&c :  io  14th.  424  :  in  15th,  490. 
JHciates  of  Hildebfand,  188  d  (17). 
DiMUi  Mugellaous,   jurist,  14th  east. 

461  n. 
PUmusius  Areopagita,  43. 87  p  (SS).  96. 

99  n  (13). 

a  Ryckel,  15th  cent.  517  n  (TO). 

Dognuuies :  see  TksoUtgy^  dctganatk. 
Dominie,  St.  13th  cent.  &2  ^-c.  n  C47J. 

399. 
Dominicans,  monks,  13th  cent.  352  4*c. 

357.400.438.507. 
Donations  to  the  felergy  and  monks,  21. 

129. 109  n  ('22;. 
to  tlie  popes,  23  n  (Q).  25.  26. 109 

n  (-22).  191,  342  &c. 
Donatusj  deacon  of  Metz,  8th  cent.  37. 

Bossius,  chronicler,  15th  cent.  5iB5. 

Druids,  their  powers  and  rights  tnuM- 

ferred  to  the  clergv,  21.  23. 
Druses  of  mount  Lebanon,  327  o  (I). 
Dnithmar,  Christian,  9tfa  cent.  ^  fi 

r46;.  97. 
Ducas,  of  Cpl.  a  historian,  15th  cent. 

513  n. 
Duldnus,  rDolcino,)  of  Novara,  13tii 

cent.  412. 
Dungaly  a  Scot,  8th  cent  18.  70. 

monk  of  Paris,  9th  cent  89. 

DunkdspHJil,  NicoUus  de,  507.  520. 
Duns  SeoiuSf  John,  14th  cent.  456  n  (80). 

470  ^.  473.  478. 
Dunsian,  Eng.  writer,  10th  cent  149  n 

(31.) 
Durand,  monk  of  Normandy,  11th  cent 

215. 
deSt  Porciain,  14th  eeat459n 

(81).  470. 

Eadmer,  Eng.  monk,  12th  cent  286. 
Eaniu/pA,  bp  ofRochester,l2th  centJffiG. 
EbbOf  abp  of  Rheims,  9th  cent  57  b 

(2).  89. 
Ebed-Jesu,  Nestorian  ahp,  9th  oaat  191 

n  (1). 
Eberaid,9,  count,  9ih  cent  106. 
Eberard,  of  JUti^>oB,  annalist,    14tli 

cent.  462. 
Ehiomtes,  so  called,   11th  cent  SW. 

230. 
Eeberty  abbot  of  St  Florin,  18lh  ceat 

288. 
Eccard,  m  Jiyemrd,  Hesry,  14th  oe»t 

Edmund  Rich,  abp  of  Canterb.  Idlhceot. 

OCSo, 

Egbert,  abp  of  York,  8th  ceat.  18. 
I^inkard,  secretary  to   Charlemaj 

9th  cent  35  n  (43).  69  84. 
Eitkaiadt,  a  bpk,  8th  cent  7  n.  8. 
Elder  Scm,  among  the  Cathari,  wbat,a 
Elteiion,  doctrine  of:  see  Grace. 
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Elias,  abp  of  Crete,  8th  cent.  36  it. 
EUpa.tidua,  abp  of  Toledo,  8ih  cent.  56. 
Elizabeth,  of  Schonaugen,  12th  eent 

288.  292. 
Eimaein,  Geo.  Arabic  kistor.  13th  cent. 

331  n  (7). 
£iiwmice<II.Pdaeologaa,14tbcent.458  n. 
Engelbert,  monk,  13th  cent.  385. 
Ef^^vHuSf  Theodoric,  15th  cent.  590. 
Eon,  nti  cnthusiaat,  12lh  cent.  318. 
Epistles :  see  Decretal  Epiatlea. 
Erdkemiert,  or  Herembeft,  hiator.  9th 

cent.  91. 
ErenUie  brethren  of  St.  William,  13th 

rent.  350.  352. 
Erfwrth,  ft  bpk,  in  8th  cent.  7  n.  8. 
Erie  IX.  k  of  Sweden,  I3th  cent.  241. 
Esaias  of  Cyprus,  writer  ,15th  cent.212  n. 
Ethelbertf  or  Ethel werd,  Eng.   hiator. 

10th  cent.  136  n  (14). 
Etkerius,  bp  of  Axuma,    8th  cent.  37. 
Everlasting  Oospel,  of  Joachtoi)  13th 

cent.  358.  361  n  (68),  362  n  (71). 
Enehitesor  Messalians,  12tb  cent.3054^. 
Eugene  11.  pope,  9th  cent.  89. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  287. 

IV.  pope,  15th  cent.  500  fyc,  502. 

Enlagius,  of  Cordnba,  9th  cent.  64  n 

(2).  90. 
Eustathhis,  of  Tbessalonica,  12th  cent. 

253  n  (1).  278. 
Etishratius,  expositor  of  Aristotle,  12th 

cent.  255. 277. 
EMtkymittSf  bp  of  Cpl.  10th  cent.  155. 

ZigabenuB,  12th  cent.  277  n  (47). 

294.299. 
EtUyehians :  see  MonophysUee. 
Etdyckiua,  bp  of  Alex.  10th  cent.  134. 

148  n  (26). 
Exeommnnieatian  by  priests,  why  dread- 
ed by  the  Latins,  8th  cent.  21  n  (3). 
Exemption  of  monasteries  from  bishops, 
llth  cent.  203  n  (39). 

of  the  clergy  from  civil  laws, 

12th  cent.  272  n  (27). 
Expectatives,  papal,  llth  cent.  431.  501. 
Expropriation,  of  Franciscans,  360.  365. 
447  &c. 

Faculties,  in  Univ.  I3th  cent.  332  dto.^ 

Fanatics,  among  the  Gr.  12ih  cent.  305. 

Fasts,  number  of,  in  9th  cent.  116  n  (3). 

Fasting,  on  Saturdays,  began  in  10th 
cent.  157. 

Failitr,  how  greater  than  Christ,  dispu- 
ted, 12th  cent.  300. 

FeUx  of  Urgcll,  heretic,  8th  cent.  55  fye. 

■  Eoff.  monk,  8th  cent.  37. 

■  de  Valois,  13th  cent.  351. 

V.  pope,  15th  cent.  502.  504. 

Ferdinand,  k.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  13th 
cent.  326. 

k.  of  Spain,  15th  cent.  483. 

Ftmandus,  Charles,  of  Paris,  15th  cent. 
525. 


Fsrraraf  cott&eil  of,  15tli  cent.  502  &Ci 
Ferrerius,  Vincent,  I5tfa  cent  518  n  (74). 

534. 
Festivals,  in  9tb  cent.  115  4^.  n  (3) :  in 

lOtb,  156  4^:  In13tb,  347.395:  in 

14th,  474  S^  :  in  15th,  537. 
Fidnusj  Marsiliua,  15th  cent.  524.  534. 
Fi<Z«,  Hieronym.  a  Sancta,  15th  cant.519i 
Finns  converted,  12th  cent.  241. 
Finns,  Hadrianus,  of  Ferrara,  16th  cent* 

527. 
First  Fruits,  or  Annates,14th  cent.  430 

n(8). 
Flagellants,  in  13th  cent.  387 :  in  14th| 

481 :  in  15th,  542  &c. 
Flcmung,  Robert,  of  Lincoln,  15th  cent. 

Flodoardf  histor.  10th  cent.  136  n  (1!^ 
Florence,  cooncil  of^  15th  cent.  502. 503. 
Flofentinus,  Bavonius,  Eng.  monk,t2th 

cent.  285. 
Fltnus,  Iriogrtiphor  of  niofs,  8th  cent 

37.43. 

Drepanius,  or  Magister,  of  Lj- 


ons,9th  cent.  69. 85 n  (45).  97.107.115. 
Fdioth,  Gilbert,  bp  of  London,  13th 

cent.  287,  294. 
Fdmar,  monk  of  Franeonia,  19th  cent 

288. 
Fontenraud,  order  of,  12lh  cent.  874  ^. 
Formalists,  sect  of  philosophers,  19ch 

cent.  260. 
Formosns,  pope,  9th  cent.  92. 
Francis,  St.  Idth  eeat.  322  n  ^).  336  « 

(49).  3?6. 

de  Esculo,  14th  cent.  449.  451. 


tVanciscans,  (Fratrea  Minotes,)  Mino- 
rites, 13th  cent  355  Jbc.  360  dbc.  364. 
366  :  14th  cent.  437  &c.  441  ^te  :  15th 
cent.  507  n  (34). 

Franco,  monk  of  Laon,  12th  cent.  185. 

F^anconians,  enlightened  in  8th  cent.  6. 

iVan/rfort,cooncirof,  8th  cent.  49  n  (29). 

FratrtceUi,  sect,  in  13th  cent.  367  fyc.  n 
(86>,  ^87)  :  in  14th,  432.  443  &c.  463 : 

Frauds,  pious,  1 3.  76.  95. 

Freculpkus  of  Lisienx,  9th  cent.  69.  84 

n  (43). 
Fredegarius,  Scholasticus,  8th  cent.  ST. 
Freda ic,  archdeacon   of  Rome,  llth 

cent.  222. 

I.  Barbarosaa,  Germ.  emp.  12th 


cent.  248.  266. 

II.  Germ.  emp.  13th  cent.  248. 


322  &c.  328  &c.  3^2.  336.  343^346. 

403. 
Free  Will:  see  Grace. 
F^eisingen,  a  bpk,  in  8th  cent.  37. 
FriesUMders,  converted  in  8th  cent.  6. 

7n.57. 
Frotharius,  bp  of  Toul,  9th  cent  89. 
fW6«rtofChartres,llth  cent  211  n  (^). 
fWcAerititf  Carnotensis,  12th  cent.  286. 
Fukuin,  historian,  10th  «ent.  136  n  (9). 
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fSMm,  mounttarw  and  icliooiy  8tli  cent. 

8.1ln(]]).  18n(5). 
/y^nuw,  Paulutiuff,  14th  cent  452. 

QmlMiimiMyFetwtf  oottTerted  Jew,  16tb 

cent.  566. 
OMridf  or  Arthur,  bp  of  St.  Awpb, 

or  GuaUetj  VineMiaf,  Eng .  poet, 

lath  cent.  290. 
Gott,  St.  school  there,  8th  cent.  18  n. 
Gii22M,  Germ,  monk,  14th  cent.  466. 
OasUm,  fbnnder  of  the  order  of  St.  An- 

ny.  11th  cent.  208. 
Gmmnu9,  or  Benedict,  of  m.  Caiaino, 

llth  cent.  214. 
OtH^firid,  chronicler,  ]2lh  cant  290. 
€Umnilo,  writer,  llth  cent.  178. 
Chtxarif  converted,  9th  cent.  59  n  (9)« 

■        or  Paolioiaos,  llth  centi234  o  (4). 
GeiUr,  John,  a  preacher,  15th  cent.  525. 
Gwlme,  heard  the  goepel,  8th  cent.  5. 
Gelasuts  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  264.  265. 
G«JU-iU»^am,  Tartar  emp.  12th  cent.  245. 

^1.  252  n.  319.  320  n  (5). 
Geor^Synceilaa,  of  Cpl.  8th  cent.  32 

-—^—Hamarloliw, 9th  cent  82  n. 

— *-^-  abp  of  Nicomedia,  9th  cent.  83  n. 

■       of  CorcTra,  12th  cent  279  n. 
'  Acropofiu,  hiator.  13th  cent.  330 

n  (2).  374. 
Pachymeres,  330  n  (3).  375.  391* 

■  Metochila,13th  cent  375  n  (105). 
of  Cyprus,  13th  cent  3^  n  (105). 

■  '   '     Moechamper,  13th  cent.  375  n. 
■■  Leoapenus,  14th  cent  458  n. 

■  Codinua,  Curopalates,  15th  cent 
511  n  (56). 

Gemiatiua  Pletho,  a  Plalonist, 

15th  cent.  489.  511  n  (54). 
■'■>  or  Gregory,  Hermonyrona  or 

Charitonynua,  15th  cent.  513  n. 

■  Phranza,  histor.  15th  cent  510 
n(50). 

— —  or  Scholariua,  bp  of  Cpl.  15th 

cent  510  &c.  n  (53). 
Oerfrflrf :  see  SylvuUr  11.  pope. 
OerhartL  bp  of  Arras,  llth  coot.  237. 
~—  Sasarelhia,  founder  of  the  sect 

of  ApoaUea,  13th  cent  412. 
author  of  the  Introduction  to  the 

Everlasting  Gospel,  13th  cent.  362  n 

(71). 

■  ■        Odonis,  monk,  14th  cent.  463. 

'  Magnus,  or  Groote,  14th  cent 

466.509. 

of  Zutphen,  14th  cent  467. 471. 

Oemumy,  aUte  of,  in  8th  cent  6  ^. 
QermmnMs  I.  bp  of  Cpl.  8th  cent.  32  n 

(33).  45. 

U.bpofCpI.13th  cent.374  n  (99). 

Oermm,  John  Charlier  de,  15th  cent.  490. 

512^.  n  (57).  533.  534. 
Gertrude,  nun  and  writer,  13th  cent  383. 


GeriMRtofTiibury ,  15th  cent  986  a<S)- 
OervmtiMMj  of  Canterb.  13th  cent.  381. 
Omk,  duke  of  Hungary ,  10th  cent  12S. 
GilUfiT  Gillebertylrish  bp,  12th  oent385. 
Gtf^tPorretanus,  12th  cent  263  d  (66). 

294.296. 
Folioth,  bp  of  London,  12th  eeat. 

267.294. 
or  Gislebert.ofCastilloA^orCria- 

pin,  12th  cent  284  n  (71).  298. 

or  Guibert,  of  Paris,  13th  cent  384. 

GiseU,  daughter  of  Cherles  theSimpfo, 

10th  cent.  124. 
Gidebert,  or  Gilbert,  bp  of  London,  12ih 

cent  294  n  (10). 
Glabtr  Radulphns,  hialor.  llth  cent  214. 
OlMta  Ordinaria,  composed,  9th  eeot 

97. 
Glvcof,  Michael,12th  cent253.n  (S)37B. 
GAeUnus  Persona,  15th  cent  519. 

John,  of  Rome,  15th  cent  522. 

God,  whether  he  wills  and  effects,  or 

only  permits,  evil.  12th  cent.  301. 
God  of  Mohammed,  hia  character,  I2rii 

cent  301  n  (34). 
Godehard,  bp  of  Hildesheim,  llth  cent 

213  o. 
Gcdffridu;  chfonicler,  13th  cent.  383. 
Godesealkf  a  canon  of  Liege,  8th  cent  37. 
Goduehalk,  a  monk  of  Ort»is,  9th  cent 

85  n  (47).  106—111,  n  (34)— (37). 
(?o4/r^ of  fionillon,  llth  cent  166. 167. 

of  St  Omer,  12th  cent  249. 

of  Vendome,  12th  cent  281. 

of  Yiierbo,  12th  cent.  269. 

GoreamUu,  Henry,  15th  cent.  517  n  (71 ). 
Gormon,  k.  of  Denmark,  10th  cent  131. 
GoUeUn,  or  Goscelin,  llth  cent  216. 
Gozbert,  abbot,  llth  cent  213. 
Grace  and  predestination.  controY.  oo, 

9th  cent.  106—110.  n  (36).  lOtb  cent 

151. 
Grrati^m0nlatii#,mooka,llth  cent.206^. 
Gratian,  the  canonist,  12th  cent  257  i^. 

n  (17).  282. 
Greek  literature,  among  the  Latine,  in 

13th  cent  335:  in  14th,  422:  in  15th. 

488. 
Greeks,  their  controveny  with  the  La- 

tins,  in  8th  cent  29:  in  9th,  111  dkc: 

in  10th,  154  4^ :  in  llth,  221  ^  :  in 

12th,  299  &c ;  in  13tb,  392  Ac :  in 

14th,  472:  in  15th,  502. 535. 
Greenland,  enlightened,  10th  cent  126. 
Gregorv  II.  pope,  8th  cent.  6. 37. 45. 

III.  pope,  6tii  cent.  37.  46. 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent.  89. 

V.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 

—  VI.  pope,  llth  cent  182. 

—  VII.  (Hidebrand,)  pope,  llth  cent 
184.  187—211.  213.  2^.  224.  827  b 
(20).  231. 

—  VUI.  pope,  12th  cent  264. 271.290. 

—  IX.  pope,  13th  cent  323.  326. 339. 
345.366.382.400. 
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X.  pope,  13th  cent.  347.  353. 384. 

XI.  pope,  14th  cent.  435. 

XII.  pope,  15th  cent.  493.  495. 

[George,]  Fachymeres,  13th  cent. 

330  n  (3). 
Abulpharaius,  13th  cent.  331  n  (6). 

988. 
Palamas,  monk  and  bp,  14th  cent. 

457  n  (79). 

of  Rimini,  14th  cent.  460  n  (93). 

Acindynufl,  14th  cent.  456  n  (73). 

Meliiienas,  of  Cpl.  15th  cent.513  n. 

Trapezuntinaa,l5thcent.511  n(55^. 

or  George,  Uemonymu  or  Chori- 

tonymus,  l5th  cent.  513  n. 
Oreeutf ,  Philip,  of  Paria,  13th  cent.  382. 
GroaU,  Gerhard,  14th  cent  466.  509. 
QtMsiug,  John,  Carmelite,  15th  cent 

512  n. 
GrtfirodiuSf  James,  15th  cent.  524. 
Guaguinus,  Robert,  15th  cent.  525. 
Guaihtrt,  John,  founder  of  monks  of 

Valumbroaa,  lltb  cent.  205. 
GwUdo  of  Corbey,  11th  cent.  215. 
QuaUar,  or  Walter,  of  St  Victor,  12th 

cent  295. 297. 
QuateriuSf  or  Galterius,  12th  cent.  285. 
Guerric,  canon  of  Tours,  12th  cent.  287. 
GuibeH,  or  Gilbert,  of  Nogent,12th  cent 

2B4.  n. 
Guido,  Baifus.  jurist,  13th  cent.  384. 

,  Fr.  monk  6l  writer,  13th  cent3d4. 

-,  bp.  of  Perpignan,  14th  cent  464. 
oalis,  15th  < 


,  Juveoalis,'  iBth  cent  507. 

G«^,or  Guido,  monk,  12th  cent  285. 
Gmtnmndy  abp.  of  Averse,  11th  cent 

Gii^mu#,librarian  at  Rome,9th  cent.92. 
,  de  Baldensel,  traveler,  14th 

cent  464. 
G«iitW,Ligarinus,13th  cent.  334  n^l8) 
6ictA«6a^,  missionary,  10th  cent  128. 
Gwraldus,  Sylvester,  Cambrensis,  and 

Sarrius,  Ens},  historian,]  3th  cent.381. 
Gyula,  or  G^,  duke  of  Hungary,  10th 

cent.  126. 

Hacoy  k.  of  Norway,  10th  cent.  128. 
Hadrian  I.  pope,  8th  cent.  37. 47.49. 55. 
II.  pope,  9lh  cent  91. 112. 

IV.  pope,  12th  cent.  266.  288. 

Hasten^  Adelsteen,  k.  of  Norway,  1^. 
Hatnriai«,Germ.  annalist,14th  cent.466. 
Haitan,ot  Ai  ton, Armen. 14th  cent.457  n. 
Ho/it^artitf  ,bp.Cambray,  9thcent89.90. 
HalUan  heretics,  13ih  cent.  398  n.  (2) 
Hallelujah,  burial  of,  15th  cent  538n.(5) 
Hambargf  an  abpk.  9th  cent.  58. 
jyammsr/ein  ,orMalleoluB,Feliz,539n. (3) 

— ,  Thomas  :  see  Kempis,  518 

Harold  Klack,k.  of  Jutland,  9th  cent.  58. 

Graufeldt,  k.  of  Norway,  10th 

cent.  128. 

•  BlaatIand,Gorm'sson,  127. 


(  Haatmutiu,  or  Hartmann,  of  St  Gall,9th 

cent  91. 
HatUf^  bp  of  Basle,  9th  cent.  80. 
HaveUburg,  a  bpk,  10th  cent.  129  n  (20). 
ffavma  of  HalbersUdt,  9th  cent  69.  86 

n(50).97. 
//e^»0,»tudied  in  13th  cent.335 :  in  14th 

421  &c.  n  (9). 
Heddius,  £ngl.  miss.  8th  cent.  37. 
//etm&«r£^,Gregory  de,  15th  cent.523. 
HelinanauSf  chronicler,  13th  cent.  381. 
Hdmald,  a  cron icier,  12th  cent.  289. 
HemnungfordyWd^lor,  histor.  14th  cent 

464. 
Henridans,  sect,  12tli  cent.  310. 
Henry  III.  Ger.  emp.  11th  cent.  182.183. 
IV.Germ.emp.llth  and  12th  cent. 

188. 193. 195. 197  &c.  262.  272. 

V.  Germ.  emp.  12th  cent  262. 

abp  of  Upsal,  12th  cent.  241. 

of  Huntingdun,hi8tl2th  cent.288. 

the  Lion,  12th  cent.  242. 

founder  of  the  Henricians,  12th 

cent.  310. 

de  Sagusio,  card.  13th  cent.  384. 

Raspo,of  Thoringia,13th  ceot324. 

of  Ghent,  13th  cent.  295. 384. 

Suso,  or  Amandus,  of  Constance, 

a  mysUc,  13th  cent  384. 410  n  (24). 
de  Urimaria  or  Trimaria,  14th 

cent  465. 
Knighton,  Eng.  chronicler,  14tb 

cent.  467. 

1,  abp  Colagne,14th  cent.  478.479. 

Herardj  abp  of  Tours,  9th  cent  90. 
Heremb^rtj  or  Erchembcrt,  histor.  9tb 

cent.  91. 
Herenes,  in  8th  cent  53  &c :  in  9th  118 

Slc  :  in  10th,  158 dbc :  in  llth,233 &c: 

in  12th,  305  &c :  in  13tfa,  398  dtc :  in 

14th,  476  ^ :  in  15th,  539  <&g. 
Heriberty  a  detector  of  Paulicians,  lltb 

cent.  235  n  m, 
HerigeTf  of  Laubes,  10th  cent.  150  n. 
Hermannut  Contractus,  11th  cent.  214. 
de  Leerbeke,15th  cent.  512  n 


Ifarp&tuj,  Henry,  15th  cent  518  n.  534. 


Heniu>toii5,Barbarus,15th  cent.  489.523. 
Herrie,  or  Heric,  9th  cent  70. 88  n  (58). 
HervaeuM  Natalia,  14th  cent.  459  n  (83) 
Herveus,  of  Dol,  12th  cent.  286. 294. 
Hessians f  converted,  8th  cent.  6. 7.  n. 
Hesychasts,  Gr.  monks,14th  cent.4764^. 
HeUius,  or  Hetto,  9th  cent.  89. 
Hieronymvsy  a  S.  Fide,  15th  cent.  519. 
Hierathevs,  missionary,  10th  cent  126. 

Higdeny  Ranulph,  14th  cent.  465. 

HUdebert  of  \e  Mans,  11th  cent  213  n 
(74).  ^).  221. 

HUdehrand:  see  Gregory  VII.  pope. 

HUdegardis,  12th  cent  i«9.292. 

Hildenissaij  Gutielmus  de,15th  cent.542. 

HOduin,  9th  cent.  84  n  (40) .  99. 

Hincmar.  abp  of  Rheims,  9th  cent.  69. 
87  n  (52).  m.  106  &c.  110  &c.  113. 

bp  of  Laon,  9th  cent.  90. 
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tiirsaugiati  Monks,  11th  cent.  205. 
Hafmany  John,  15th  cent.  41K>. 
Holiness  in    ima|^,    contested,    llth 

cent.  223. 
HomUiarimn  of  ChBrtemogne,  41. 
HonortWof  Autun,  12th  cent.  282  n(62). 

299. 

II.  antipope,  illh  cent.  187. 

II.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  286. 

IH.  pope,  13th  cent.  344. 382. 

IV.  pope  13lh  cent.  348. 

Honte,  Andrew,  14th  cent.  423  n  (14). 
Hottpdand,  Wm.  15th  cent.  522. 
HubaU,  or  Hugbald,  10th  cent.  154. 
Hugh  Capet,  k.  of  France,llth  cent.I74. 
HugOf  of  Limoses,  llth  cent.  229. 

abbot  of  Clueni,  llth  cent.  214. 

of  Tours,  llth  cent.  213  n. 

abbot  of  Lyons,  llth  cent.  215. 

>  de  Britolio,  llth  cent.  214. 

of  St.  Flavinkis,  12th  cent.  284  n. 

^ abbot  of  FJeury,  12th  cent.  286. 

de  Paganrsyfbunder  of  the  knights 

templars,  12th  cent.  249. 
*- of  St.  Victor,  12lh  cent.  281  &c. 

n  (60).  294.  295.  472. 
*-^—^  Etherianus,  12th  cent.  289.  299. 

>  a  8.  Caru,  13lh  cent.  380  n  (128). 
388. 

• Pratensts,  14tb  cent.  462. 

HutderiCf  or  Udalric,9th  cent.  91. 
ifiiiiiisr^cardinal,llthcent.211n.  (66). 

222.225. 
«  dc  Romanis,  I3th  cent.  380  n 

(130).  391. 
Mungmrians  converted,  9tb,  10th,  and 

llth  cent.  126.  161. 
Huns,  of  Pannonia,  converted  in  8th 

cent.  12. 57. 
Hii#5,Jobn,  15th  cent.  495-^97,  n  (13). 

518  &c.  n. 
HnssinetZj  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent.  530. 
Hussites^  and  Hussite  war,  14th  cent 

469:  15th  cent.  530— 532. 
nuppolUus  of  Thebes,  10th  cent.  148  n. 
B^jrcanians  beard  the  gospel,  8th  cent.5. 

Jahalahoj  Nestorian,  8th  cent.  5  n. 
Jacobus  or  James f  de  Vitry,  ISth  cent. 

334. 376  n  (113). 
de  Voragine,  13th  cent.  335  o 

(28).  376. 

I.  k.  of  Arragon,  13th  c^nt.  326. 

—  de  Benedictis,  14th  cent.  462. 

bp  of  Lausanne,  14th  cent.  463. 

de  Marchia,  15th  cent.  635. 

of  Brixen,  15th  cent.  535. 

Macni,  monk,  14th  cent.  468. 

JaeobdLut  de  Misa,  15th  cent.  499  n(16). 
Jaaibites,  or  Monulhelites,  398 

monks,  13th  cent.  350. 

■         or  Jacobins,  the  Dominicans, 
354  n  (48). 
Ja^ello,  of  Lithuania.  14th  cent.  415. 
Iceland,  converted,  lOth  cent.  128. 


Jieremioe,  Peter,  15th  cent.  520. 
Jerome  of  Prague,  15th  cent.  498. 
Jerusalem f  km  of,  set  up  in  llth  c^nt, 

lt>7:  terminated  in  l^ih  cent.  325. 
Jesse,  bp  of  Amiens,  8th  cent,  37. 
Jesuates,  monks,  14th  cent.  453. 
JewSf  notices  of,  i  n  1 1  ifa  cent.  166  o  (15)  : 
in  12th,  251 :  in  13ih,  3S0  d  (5)  :  in 
14th,  416:  in  15th, 483. 
leonodastasj     iconoduli,    iconomaeki ; 

wbo,  46. 
/^naA'tf#,of  Cpl.9tb'ceDt.61.82n  112&C. 

'     deacon  of  Cpl.  9th  cent.  82  n. 
hnage-teorskip,   histoiy  of,  44  n  ^0). 
controversy  respecting,  in  8th  cent. 
4a-^9:  in  9th,  100—108:  state  of, 
10th  cent.  151 :  llth,  223  Ac. 
hnmacttlaie  conception  of  Mary, debated, 
12th  cent.  301  &c.  304:  14lli,471: 
15th,  537  D  (3). 
imoUt,  John  de,  15th  cent.  533. 

Alexander  de,  15th  e«H.  5^. 

Impostors,  the  three,  a  spariooa  book, 

iaS&c.n  (5). 
Indulgences,  12th  cent.  292, 293 :  Idtb, 

356:  15th,538n(4). 
htgulpkus,  of  Croyland,  lltfa  cent.  215. 
Innocent  II.  pope,  12th  cent  265.  286. 

III.  pope,  12th  and  13lh  oenC 

272.  279.  &f .  343  &c.  349.  362.  386. 
399.403. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.346.3fi0.383. 

V.  pope,  13th  cent.  347.  384. 

VI.  pope,  14tfa  cent.  434. 

VII.  pope,  15th  cent.  493. 

—  VIII.  pope,  15th  cent.  606  ti  (87). 
htquisition,  its  origin,  13th  cent.  400  Ac. 
n  (7).  its  modes  of  trial,  401  n  (9) :  in 
14th  cent  478.  480. 506 :  in  I5ih,539. 
Insalfbatati,  Waldensians,  12tfa  cent3i3. 
Intermediate  state,    controversy,    Mth 

cent  433. 
fnvestttures,  right  of,  llth  cent  195  Ac. 

n(28).  202.  12th,  262  ^  . 
Joachim,  abbot  of  Flora.  12th  cent  297. 

361  n  {&d).  376  n  (109).  412. 
Joanna,  papess,  9th  cent.  73  Ac.  n  (14). 
Jod,  chronoloffist,  13th  cent.  330  n  (4). 
Johanndinus,  John,  llth  cent.  214. 221. 
John,  Jacobite  patr.  15th  cent  512  n. 

Algrin,  cardinal,  13th  cent  382. 

— '• —  Anagnosta,  Gr.  histor.  15th  cent 
512  n. 

Argyropulus,  15th  cent.  518  n. 

Balbus,  13tfa  cent.  335  n  (29). 

Bassolis,  14th  cent.  463. 

Becan  of  Utrecht,  14th  cent  465. 

Becus,  or  Veccos,  13th  cent  374  n 

(104).  393. 

Belethus,  12th  cent.  289. 

Broniiard,  14th  cent.  467. 

Brompton,  12th  cent  290. 

de  Burgo,  14th  cent.  467. 

Buivundio,  I2tfa  cent  287. 

Calderinns,  14di  cent:  465. 
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-  CaoMniota,  10th  cent  148.  n  (96). 

-  CamerteruB.  bp  of  Cpl.  12tb279  n. 

-  CanaDus,  Gr.  hist.  15th  cent5J3o. 

-  CanoDicttfl,  14th  cent.  464. 

-  of  Capua,  10th  cent.  136  n  (10). 

-  CarpathiiM,  8tfa  cent  43. 

-  CtanamoB,  lath  cent  353  n  (2). 

-  bp  of  Cpi.  9tb  cent  36  n. 

-  Cjparissiota,  14th  cent.  458. 

-  de  floonte  Conrino,  bp  in  China, 

13th  cent  390.415. 

-  Damascenua,  8th  cent.  33  n  (37) : 

■ee  Damtseenus. 

-  DareDsw^yriac  writer^h  cent.43. 
<  deacon  of  Rome,  9th  cent.  91. 

-  metr.  of  Euchaita,  lltbcent  210  n. 
>  EujraniiMy  15th  cent.  512  n. 

-  of  Fribourg,  14th  cent.  462. 

-  de  St  Geminiano,  13th  cent.  382. 

-  Guallensie,  or  Waliia,  13th  cent. 

383. 
•  de  Hexam,  12th  cent  288. 

-  HonMmtuay  14th  cent  465. 

-  of  Jandunum,  14th  cent.  449  n  (56). 
-of  Jerusalem,  St  Knights  of,  12th 

cent  248  &c.  482. 

-  Lackland,  k.  of  Eng.  13th  cent. 344. 

-  de  Lngio,  12th  cent.  308. 

-  abp  of  Lyons,  12th  cent.  285. 

-  of  Naples,  14th  cent.  464. 

-  of  Paris,  13th  cent.  380  n  (133). 

-  (rf*  Parma,  13th  cent  360.  393. 

.  Peckam,  13th  cent  379  n  (122). 
.  Phocas,  12th  cent.  279  n. 

-  de  Polliaco,  14th  cent.  438  dbc. 
.  VII.  pope,  8th  cent  36  n. 

.  VIII.  pope,  9tb  cent  75.  91.  104. 
n  (26).  113. 

-  IX  pope,  9th  cent.  92. 

-  X.  pope,  lOtb  cent.  140  n  (5). 
.  XI.  pepe,  10th  cent.  141. 

-  XII  pope,  10th  cent.  141  n  (7).  142 

.  XIII.  i^pe,  10th  cent.  125. 142. 
.  XIV.  pope,  10th  cent  143. 
.  XV.  pope,  10th  cent.  143. 
.XVI.  pope.  10th  cent  143. 
.  XIX.  pope,  llth  cent.  182. 
.  XXI.  pope,  13th  cent.  348.  384. 
.  XXII.  pope,  14th  cent.  414.  425. 

430.  432.  444.447,  463.  480. 
.  XXIII.  pope,  15th  cent  4m  n  (6). 

-  Praster  or  Presbyter :  see  Presbytir 

John. 

-  PuncensAsinnm,  13th  cent.  394  n 

-  of  Salisbury,  12th  cent.  283  n  (69). 

-  abp.  of  Saltsburg.  8th  cent.  7  n. 

-  Scotua  Erigena,  9th  cent.  68   n 

(10).  69.  tf7  n  (53.).  97.  98.  99. 
105. 107. 115.  2&I. 

-  Scylitzes,  llth  cent.  173  n  l^. 

-  Seneca,  a  jurist,  13th  cent  383. 

-  Sophista,  a  Nominalist,  179  n. 

-  Tambacus,  14th  cent.  467. 


— ^  Tzimisces,  Gr.  emp.  lOlh  cent  158. 

Xiphilinu8,llth  cent  211  n. 

Zonaras,  Gr.  histor.  ]2tb  cent.  253 

n  (4).  278. 
Jonas,  bp  of  Orleans,  9tb  cent  89.  98. 
Jordan,  bp  of  Limoges,  contest  about 

St  Martial,  llth  cent.  229.  280. 

Dominican  general,  I3tli  cent.  382. 

Jo$tph,  of  Theii«alonica,  9th  cent.  82  n. 

Alshaher  Biltabib,l4th  cent  458  n. 

Briennius,  ]5Ui  cent  510  n  (48). 

bp.  of  Cpl.  15tb  cent  502.  512 

bp.  of  Modon,  15th  cent.  512  n. 

/rene,  empress  of  Cpl.  8th  cent  47  dh». 

n  (26).  100. 
Irish,  the  first  scholast.  8th  cent  18. 42. 
1s€uu,  bp.  of  Lnngres,  0th  cent.  01. 

Arffvrus,  14th  cent  458. 

/^u2oru# llispalensis,  6th  c4Dt  76  n  (20). 

Pacensis.  (of  Badajos)  8th  cent  37« 

Ruthensie,  15th  cent  512  n. 

JubiUt,  Romish,  13lh  cent  349.  396  n 

(4).  479  n  (2). 
Judichim  Dei,  or  Ordeal,  9Ui  cent  116. 

&c.  n  (4)— C^.  231. 
Judgment  day,  expected   in   the  lOtik 

cent.  152.  233. 
Julian,  a  Spanish  count,  8th   cent  15. 
Justmian,  Lawrence,  15th  cent  518  n 

(76).  514. 
Ivo,  of  Chartres,  209.  213  n  (73). 

ir«rd^ftc#,Ne8torian,8th  cent  5  n. 
Kempis,ThomsB  a,  16th  cent.  518  n  (76). 

534. 
KmghU  of  faith  and  charity,  13th  oeat 

Kenckan,  or  Coiremchan,  12th  cent  244. 

Lambert,  bp  of  Arras,  llth  cent  216, 
of  Sohafnaberg,  llth  cent  215. 


Lanfrane,  abp  of  Cantorb.  llth  coot. 

177, 212.n  (76). 218. 219. 226. 
Langham,  Simon,  of  Canterb.  14th  oaot 

Langres,  council  of  9th  cent.  109. 

LangUm,  Steph.  of  Cant  13th  cent  M4. 

Laonieus  Chalcondvlas,  15th  cent.  fil3. 

Lateran  Conncil,  12th  cent  270  ^te. 

Latteburiensis,  John,  15th  cent.  519.- 

Law :  see  Canon  law,  and  CivU  law. 

Leamtng,  state  of,  18th  cent.  17  ^ :  ia 
9th.  66  &c.  72 :  in  lOtb,  133  &o.  135 
n  (5) :  in  llth,  173  &c  ;  in  ]2tfa,963 
£«.255A»:  in  I3tb,330&e:  iQl4l^ 
419  4^:  in  15th,  487^. 

Lebwin,  mission.  8th  cent.  10.  11  n  (10). 

Legates,  papal,  325  n  (16).  342. 

LeidraAus,  of  Lyons,  8th  cent  37. 

Leipsie  uniYers.  founded,  15th  cent  496. 

Leo,  of  Acrida,  llth  cent.  210  n.  292. 

bp  of  Chalcedon,  llth  cent.  293. 

the  Grammar,  llth  oent.173  n  (1). 

the  Wise,  a  bp  9th  cent  66. 

Marsicanus,  12th  cent.  284  n. 
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"^ —  ni.  the  laaorian,  8tb  cent.  44  &c. 
IV.  the  Wife,  emp.  9th  cent.  47. 

66  n  (2).  155. 
V.  the  Amenian,  emp.  9tb  ceot. 

99.  100  n  (16).  119. 
^—  VI.  the  Philoe.  emp.  9th  ceot.  83  n. 

133  n(l). 
III.  pope,  6ih  cent.  27.  37.  104 

nCfe). 

IV.  pope,  9th  cent.  90 

V.  pope,  lOtfa  cent.  140. 

VII.  pope,  10th  cent.  141. 

VIII.  pope,  10th  cent.  142. 

IX.  pope,  11th  cent.  181. 183.  214. 


Leomsts,  Waldensians,  313  n  (19). 
Leanitus  Pilatus,  14th  cent.  422  n  (10). 
Leuthard,  a  reform.  10th  cent.  159  n  (4). 
Lntth0rim,  of  Sens,  11th  cent.  224. 
LewiSf  of  Bavaria,  13th  cent.  322. 
— -—  of  Bayaria,^emp.  14th  cent  414. 

432  &4i.  434.  450. 
— -—  the  Meek,  emp.  9th  ccmt.  57. 

58. 67.  72.  73.  74.  75.  78.  79. 

99.102. 
VII.  k.  of  France,  12th  cent. 

246  n  (14). 

VIII.  k.  of  Fr.  13th  cent.  406. 

— ^^  IX.  or  St.  Lewis,  k.  of  France, 

13th  cent.  324. 341. 403. 406. 
LibenUuSj  genera]  of  the  Coelestine  Ere- 
mites, 13th  cent.  366. 
Lig^  of  the  fflory  of  God,  dispatee  on, 

14th  cent  477  &c. 
lindswoody  Wm.  Enc.  bp.  15th  cent.  620. 
Ltstfi,  aPauiician,  11th,  cent.  235  fyc. 
LUkuanianSf  11th  cent.  171.  325. 
JUhcr^,51.52.231,fc. 
livamans,  convert.  12th  cent.  241.  416. 
LoUmrds,  13th  cent.  373:   14th,  441. 
454  |n^  n  (68).  479  o   (12) :  15th, 

Lombard,  Peter,  12th  cent.  282  n  (65). 

294.296.297. 
Iflftof,  Martin,  15th  cent.  531. 
hor£9  aupper,  8th  cent.  51. 
lAAakr,  emp.  9th  cent  68. 
i^iiftec,  a  bpk,  12th  cent.  243. 
1mm*  Chrysoberges,  bp  of  Cpl.  12th 

cent.  279  n. 

bp  of  Tuy,  13th  cent.  382. 

JjMvia  II.  pope,  12th  cent.  265.  287. 

^  III.  pope,  12lh  cent.  271.  289. 

Irndgtr^  of  Mimegaan,  9tli  cent.  89. 
laMpkuB  Saxo,  14th  cent.  469. 
LuUprand,  histor.  10th  cent.  136  n  (7). 
JMha,  Raymiind,  14th  cent.  426  n  (23). 

460. 
Lupoldus  Babenbercias,  14th  cent.  465. 
Lvmis,  Servatus,  of  Ferrietea,  9th  cent. 

%.  72.  85  n  ^44).  98.  107. 
LycopetruBf  12th  cent.  305. 
JUydgaU,  John  de,  15th  cent  521. 
l^ons,  cooncil  of,  AD.1245.  p.346.  AD. 

1274.  p.  347. 


XfTS,  NicolaiM  do,  14th  00^  461  b  (96). 

469.472. 

MacariuM,  Macrea,  15th  cent.  510  n  (49). 
a  Scot,  9th  cent  70. 


Magdeburg,  a  bpk,  lOth  cent  129. 
JifoZUorrf,  Oliver,  15th  cent.  526. 
Mainhmrd,  finU  bp  in  livonta,  12tb  < 

241. 

JUalachioMf  writer,  14th  cent  4G2. 
MalUolut :  see  Hammerltin. 
Malta,  knights  of,  249. 
Manichatans,  or  PauUcians,  Cathari  &jc 

in  8th  cent  53:  9th,  120,  131 :  lOth, 

158:  11th,  233  Suii  12lh,  306  ^: 

13th.  396  &c. 
Manud  Comneons,  Gr.  emp.  12th  oeDt. 

300. 

CaritopQlus,bpof  Cpl.  13th;375o. 

Chrysolaras,  14th  cent  419  n  (2). 


422. 


Caleca,  14th  cent  458. 

of  Cpl.  15th  cent  513. 

Maphaeus  Ve|[iua,  15th  cent  521. 
MarcellinuB,  biographer,  8th  cent  43. 
Marekia,  Jaroea  de,  15th  cent  535. 
MarcumiUs,  8th  cent  53. 
Marcus  of  Epheaua,  15th  cent  503. 510 

n  (51). 
Margaret  Porretta,  14th  cent  478. 
Margiana  enlightened,  8th  cent  5. 
Mananus  Scotiia,  11th  ceot  212  d  (68). 
Marozta^  10th  cent  141  n  (6). 
Marriages,  third  and  fourth,  oondemn- 

ed,  10th  cent.  155. 
MarsUius  of  Padoa,l4th  cent  449  n  ^. 


ah  Ingen,  14tb  cent.  467. 

Ficinus.  15th  cent  489.  524. 

Martel,  Charles,  8th  cent.  8. 15. 
MartuUy  St.  his  apoatleahip  ooDtested, 

11th  cent.  229  &c. 
Martin  II.  or  Marinua,  pope,  9th  cent 

114:  10th  cent  141. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent  348. 

V.  pope,  15th  cent  495.  500. 

MttsHnus  Polanus,  13th  cent  334  ■  ^). 
Mary,  St  worship  of,  10th  cent  157. 
MassalianM,  Euchitea,  14th  cent  477. 
^otftf,  private,  51 :  forsainta,  115. 
Matha,  John  de.  13th  cent  251. 
Maihwrini,  monks,  13th  cent  351. 
Matilda,  and  her  donation,  11th  cent 

191  &c.  n  (20).  200.  343. 
Matthew  Paris,  13th  cent.  334  n  (19). 
'     Aquaspartanus,  13th  cent.  365. 

of  Vendome,13th  cent334n(17). 

Blastares,  14th  cent.  456  n  (71). 

Florile^,  14th  cent  467. 

■■      Camanota,  15th  cent  513  d. 

Paimerius,  15th  ceot  521 . 

Maadmus  Plaoudea,  14th  cent.  419  n  (3) 
^aynm,  Francis,  14th  cent  459  n  (84). 
Mazm,  Nicolaus  de,  15th  cent.  507. 
MechtUdiSj  13th  cent.  385. 
Meder,  John,  15th  cent.  587. 
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JIMMhtf,  oTMeiflMD,  15tb  cent  521. 
MmMtm,  a  bpk,  lOtJi  cent.  129. 
JV!n»  of  Understanding,  sect,  15th  cent. 
542. 

Mendicant  orders,  13th  cent.  351  ^. 
356^.3594^0 :  14th,437:  15tb,507. 

Merseburg,  a  bpk,10tb  cent.  129  n  (20). 

Mesgaliansy  I2th  cent.  303  ^. 

Methodius  Con.  9th  cent.  81  n  (33).  98. 

miss.  19th  cent.  59  A«.  n  (9). 

Miekael  Anchialas,  12th  cent.  254  n  (8). 

— —  Ancrianus,  14th  cent.  467. 

. Attaliota,  nth  cent.  211  n. 

-  CerulariuB.  bp.  of  Cpl.  11th  cent. 

»a  n  (62).  221.  2&.  223.  278. 

Curopalates,  9th  cent.  100.  119. 

. the  Stammer.  9th,  101.  102. 119. 

in.  Gr.  emp.  9th  cent  66. 

Palaeologns,  13th  cent.  321.  348. 

Glycas,  f2th  cent.  253  n  (3). 

of  KioWy  converts  Russians,  126 

n(8). 

de  Medioligio,  15th  cent.  524. 

Psellus  9th  cent.  66. 83  n.— jun- 
ior lltb  cent.  174  n  (4).  210.  219. 

St.  feast  of,  9th  cent.  116. 

Syncellns,  9tb  cent.  82.n  83  n.  96 

of  Tbessalo.  12th  cent.  279  o. 

MieislauSf  da.  of  Poland,  10th  cent.  125. 

Mierologus,  11th  cent.  215. 

Minontes,  (Fratres  Minores.)  Franois- 
cana.*  seeoa.  355. 

MiraeUsy  in  8tb  cent.  13  n  (19) :  in  9th, 

96.127. 
Jlfija,  Jacobellus  de,  15th    cent.  499 
o  (16). 

JtftsJt,  who,  31. 

MssUnumes.  in  8th  cent,  5—13:  9th, 
57  4^.  61:  lOtb,  123  ^:  lltb,  161 
£<:  latb,  240  As:  13th,  320.  396: 
14tb,415:  15th,  483  4^ 


f  converted,  9tb  cent.  59  ^. 
jj^gids  or  Tartars,  13tb  cent.  319.  417. 
Monaldus,  Francis.  14th  cent.  464.  471. 
Monaslie schools;  see  CoMeiira/ schools. 
Moneta,  Bemhard,  histor.  38  n  (6). 
Monks,  in  8th  cent.  29  &c  :  9th,  78  ^ : 

lOtb,  144  n  (12).  146:  11th.  202  4^ : 
'  12th,  272  ^:  13tb,  350  4^:  14tb, 

437:  15th,  506  4^. 
Manophvsites,  8tb  cent.  53  n  (3) :  9tb, 

118:  iOth,  158:  11th,  233. 
Monothelites,  8th  cent.  53. 
Montesonus,  John,  14th  cent.  473. 
Morality :  see  Rdigion,  state  of. 
Moramans  converted,  9th  cent.  59  4^. 
Moms,  Thomas,  14th  cent.  463. 
Mosarabie  or  Gothic  liturgy,  231. 
Moses  BofTcephas,  9th  cent.  82  n  (37). 

148  n. 
Mtdiammedinu,  in  8th  cent.  5 :  in  9th, 

63  4^0:  in  lOtb,  100:  in  11th,  131. 

171  4^.  251  4^:  in  13th,  319.  325. 

327 :  in  14th,  417 :  in  15tb,  485. 
Mussaius,  Albertinus,  14tb  cent.  463. 

Vol.  II. 


Mustie  theoloffy:  see  Theology  mniic 
Mystus,  231.  Sn.  297.  299.  518.  5&. 

JfataUi,  or  de  Natalibas,  Peter,  15ch 

cent.  523. 
Jfrniderus,  John,  15th  cent.  477. 
Jfaueratins,  of  Cpl.  9th  cent.  82  n. 
Jfavd-soids,  i^upctki^v'xpi,  l^tb  cent, 

477. 
M'aumhurg,  a  bpk,  10th  cent.  129. 
Jfebrissensis,  Ael.  Ant.  15th.  cent:  525. 
Jfeophytus,  12th  cent.  254  n  (6). 
Jfestor,  father  of  Russian  hist.  2&4.  n  (7). 
Jfestorians,  8th  cent.   53  n   (2):  9tb, 

118:  10th,  123  &c.  158:  11th,  161. 

233 :  13th,  319. 398  :  14th,  417 :  15th, 

485. 
JV«tt«r,  Thomas,  15th  cent.  519. 
JVtes,  second  council  of,  8th  cent.  47  4^. 
Jdeephorut  Bryennius,  histor.  12th  cent. 

2S4  n  (5). 

Blemmida,  histor.  13th  cent.  330 

n  (5).  374. 

Cartophylax,  9th  cent.  82  n. 

Callistus,  14th  cent.  420  n  (6).  456. 

bp  of  Cpl.  9th  cent.  81  n  (30).  100 

n  (16).  (17). 
— ^  Gr.  emp.  9th  cent.  100. 
Gregoras,  14th  cent.  419  n   (1). 

liicetas,  Acominatus,  or  Choniates,  Gr. 

histor.  13th  cent.  330  n  (1).  374. 392. 

David,  Gr.  bp.  9th  cent.  82  n  (36). 

Bizantinns,  12th  cent.  278  n. 

Maroniae,  13th  cent.  375  n. 

Pectoratus,  11th  cent.  210. 

Seidus,  12th  cent.  278  n  299. 

Serronms,  11th  cent.  21  n  219. 

J{ieodemus,  Eth.  monk,  15th  cent.  513. 
Mcoiaus  de  Bentra,  abpjof  Peking,  14th 

cent.  415. 

Cabesilas,  14tb  cent.  420  n  (7). 

of  Ciairvaux,  12th  cent.  288. 

_  de  Clemangis,15th  cent,  514  n  (56). 

bp  of  Cpl.  m  cent.  83  n.l55. 

bp  of  Cpl.  11th  cent.  211  n. 

Dionysii,  16th  cent.  527. 

Donkelspuhl,  15th  cent.  507.  520. 

Eymericus,  14th  cent.  465. 

de  Gorham,  14th  cent.  468. 

Hanapns,  13th  cent.  384. 

Hydnintinus,  13th  cent.  375  n. 

Oresmius,  14tb  cent.  466. 

de  Mazen,  15th  cent.  507. 

Simonis,  15th  cent.  526. 

I.  pope,  9th  cent.  77.  90.  112. 113. 

II.  pope,  11th  cent.  183.  214.  225. 

III.  pope,  13th  cent.  343. 348.  364. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent.  348.  384. 

V.  15th  cent.  432.  487.  503  &c. 

JVTcon,  Armenian,  18th  cent.  147  n  W), 
AtAisTjJohn,  15th  cent.  472  n  (7).  514. 
Mem,  Tfaeodoric  de,  15th  cent.  519. 
JVS2itf,  Cabasilaa.  14th  cent.  457  n  (77). 

Damyla,  14th  cent,  547  n  (77). 
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Dozopatriufi,  lllli  cent.  210  n  (59). 

— ^  abp  of  Rhodes,  14th  cent.  4o7.  n 

(77). 
Mne  /2odt5,abook,  13ih  cent.  409  n  ^24). 
JS'UharduSj  historian,  9th  cent.  90. 
yogarct,  Wm.  14th  cent.  428  &c.  431. 
J^mninalists,  10th  cent.  137:  11th,  178: 

12th,  2(50:  13ih,389:  14th,  424:  15th, 

490. 
Jforbert,  PraemonBtatens.  12th  cent  275. 
Jformans  perBecute,  9th  cent.  64.  131. 
J^Tonee^ians  converted,  10th,  cent.  128. 
Jfotaritf  among  Paulicians,  120. 
J^othinguSy  of  Verona,  9th  cent.  IOC  n 

(34.) 
JfotkeTf  historian,  10th  cent.  13G  n  (13). 

Balbulus,  lOth  cent.  154. 

Jfuns,  in  12th  cent.  275  n  (38).  576. 

Occam,  Wm.  14th  cent.  424.  449  ^c.  n 

(56).  460.  470. 
Odaj  a  nun,  10th  cent.  125  n  (7). 
Odilo,  St.  10th  cent.  149  n  (34).  156. 
Odo,  of  BeauTois,  9th  cent.  113. 

bp  of  Cambr.  11th  cent.  177.  179. 

of  Cambray,  12th  cent.  284.  299. 

of  Clug.  10th  cent.  140.  148  n  (28). 

Oeeumenius  of  Tricca,  10th  cent.   147 

n(24). 
Offering  of  Christ,  dispute,  12th  cent. 

300. 
Officium  Divinuniy  what,  115. 
Oiausy  St.  k.  of  Norway,  10th  cent  128. 
OUiertj  of  Laubea,  lOtb  cent  149  n  (33). 
Olna,  Peter  John,  13tb  cent.  364  &c. 

448. 
OlymviodoruSf  of  Alexandria,  147  n  (24). 
Ophilila,  Manrit.  de  Portu  Fildaeu8,abp 

of  Tuam.  11th  cent.  527. 
OrbeUis,  Nicolaus  de,  15th  eent.  522. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  9th  cent.  116  n.  117  n. 

231. 
Order,  what,  amonff  monks,  147  n  (21). 
Orderie  Vitahs.  123i  cent.  287. 
Oresme,  Nicholas,  14th  cent.  424. 
Orkney  Islands,  converted,   lOth  cent. 
.     128. 

Orthodoxy,  f^ast  of,  9tb  cent.  102. 
Osffoldus,  Pelbartus,  16th  cent.  526. 
Othmar,  of  St.  Gall,  8th  cent.  11  n  (11). 
Otko,  the  Great,  emp.  10th  cent.  127. 

129.  142.  144. 

III.  emp.  10th  cent.  143. 

of  Friaingen,  12th  cent.  287. 

bp  of  Bamberg,  12th  cent.  240. 

Oxford  university,  9th  cent.  68  n  (10) 

Palaeologus  Michael  .Gr.  emp.l3th  cent. 

321.348.393. 

John.  15th  cent:  472. 502. 

Palamas,  Gregory,  14th  cent.  457  (79). 

477. 
Poiufeettf  of  Justinian,  discovered  in  12th 

cent.  257. 
PanormUaaus,  Ant.  15th  cent.  488. 


PantheitU,  13lh  cent.  411  :  15tfa,490. 

Papal  power,  in  8th  cent.  23  ^.  27  b 
(13).  30.  31  :  in  9tb,  73  Ac.  75  Ac : 
in  10th.  144 :  in  11th,  180  &c  188 
Ac  n  (18) :  in  12th  2G2  Ac :  in  I3th, 
340  Ac.  'M7.  349:  in  14th,  427.  428. 
436  •  in  15th,  493.  494  n  (8).  500. 

Pardulvs,  bp  of  Laon,  9tb  ceuL  90. 

Paris  university,  12th.  cent  18.  256. 
332. 

Parma,  John  de,  13th  cent.  360.  303. 

Parturition  of  St.  Mary,  controversy  re- 
specting it,  9th  cent.  111. 

Parvus,  or  Petit,  John :  see  Petit. 

Pasagini,  or  PasagU,  sect,  12ih  cent  31 7. 

Paschal  II.  pope,  9tii  cent.  89. 

11.   pope,  11th  cent.  203.  216. 


III.  pope,  12th  cent.  267. 

Paschasius  Radbcrt,  of  Corbej,  9di 
cent.  86.  n  (48).  97.  104.  Ill  o.  824. 

Passau,  a  bpk,  8th  cent.  7  n. 

Patarim,  or  Paterini,  11th  cent.  194  n 
(23).  234. 

Patridus,  AuguBtinas,  15tb  cent  523. 

Paulicians,  sect.  9th  cent.  118—122: 
10th,  158 :  lltb  cent,  233  Ac :  13th, 
368  n.  15th,  539. 

Paul,  fatb.  of  the  Paulic.  9th  cent.  11& 

Diaconus,  8lh  cent.  35  n  (44).  41. 

I.  pope,  8th  cent.  37. 

II.  pope,  15th  cent.  505  d  (96). 

Angticus,  15th  cent.  519. 

Carthagena  a  S.  Maria,  converted 

Jew,  15th  cent.  519. 

Paulinus  of  Aqoileia,  8th  cent.  35  n  (41). 

Paulvtius  Fulffinas,  14th  cent.  452. 

Pavo,  (Peacock,^  Reg.  15th  cent.  522. 

Peking,  an  abpk,  in  I4th  cent.  415. 

PerexiuB,  James,  15th  cent  583. 

Persecutions,  in  8th  cent  15. 16. 47 :  in 
9th,  63. 64:  in  10th,  131 132 :  inlltfa, 
171.  235:  in  12tb,  251.  3n.  2»6  n 
(2).  307  :  in  13th,  366.  399  ^.  404-- 
406:  in  14th,  416.  417.  445  Ac.  n 
(46).  452.  478 :  in  15th,  497  Ac.  S06. 

Peier,  de  Abano,  13th  eent  336  d  (43). 

de  Alliaco,  14th  cent.  460  n  (90). 

Alphonsus,  12ih  cent  264. 299. 

bp  of  Antioch,  11th  cent  210  n. 

abp  of  Amalfi,  11th  cent  229. 

of  Arragon,  13ih  cent  348. 


Aoreolus,  14th  cent  459  n  (86). 

Bertrand, Jurist,  14th  cent.  463. 

of  Blois,  lib  cent583  n  (68).a99. 

Bruys,  12lh  cent  309. 

■      Bercharius,  14ih  cent  465. 

Cantor,  12lh  cent.  295. 297. 

de  Castranovo,  13th  cent.  399. 


-  Cellani,  13th  cent  400. 

•  Cellensis,  12th  cent  269. 

•  de  Colurobanio,  14th  cent.  465. 
.  Comeator,  12th  cent  264  n  (7D). 
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.  Damianofl,  Uth  cent  211  ii.(G7). 


-  of  DrefldeD,14th  cent.  499  ii(16). 

of  Duisberg,  14th  cent.  463. 

an  Engl,  knight,  13tli  cent.  383. 

Grossulanus,  12th  cent.  285. 

Herentalins,  14th  cent.  467. 

the  hennit,  11th  cent.  164.  166. 

John  Oil va,13th  cent.364  &C.448. 

——Lombard ,12th  cent:  see  Lombard. 
Maarice,  St.  of  Clugni,  12th  cent. 

274.  286. 299. 

de  Monte  Casaino,  12th  cent.287. 

Paludanua,  14th  cent.  464. 

Siculua,  9ih  cent.  81  n  C35).  120 

n(5y. 

de  Vineia,  13th  cent,  329.  382. 

Valdensia^or  Waldos/rooi  whom 

the  Waldensians,  12th  cent  313. 
JPetit,  John,  15th  cent  499. 
Petrarch,  Francis,  14th  cent  422  n  (12). 
PetrobrusianSy  sect,  12th  cent.  286  n. 

(54).  309:  13th  cent  398  &c. 
PkiUp  Angustus,  k  of  France,  12th  cent. 

$248,272,403. 
the  Fair,  k  of  France,  14th  cent 

428.431.482. 

of  Eichstadt,  14th  cent  462. 

Grevius,  13th  cent.  388. 

Herven^,  12th  cent  287. 

—  de  Leidis,  14th  cent.  466. 

de  Monte  Calerio,  14th  cent.  465. 

Ribotns,  14th  cent  466. 

— ^  SolitariuB,  12th  cent.  277. 298. 

of  Tarentam,  12lh  cent.  287. 

of  Tripoli,  13th  cent.  337. 

— -  de  Valoig,  k  of  Fr.  14th  cent.  414. 
PhUippicus,  Bardanes,  8th  cent.  43  &c. 
Philosophical  trtUh,  opposed  to  theolo- 
gical, in  13th  cent  390 :  in  15th,  490. 
Philosophy,  in  8th  cent.  17  ^ :  in  9th, 

66.6d:inl0th,134.137:  in  11th,  176: 

in  12th,  254. 258  4^:  inl3tb,331.-333. 

336  4^  :  in  14th,  420.  424 :  in  15th, 

489^. 
Philotheus  Achillanus,  460. 

bp  of  Cpl.  14th  cent.  457  n  (78). 

Phocas,  John,  12th  cent.  279  n. 
PhiHius,  bp  of  Cpl.  9th  cent  66.  60  n 

(29;.  96.  101.  112  &c. 
Phrarna,  George,  15tb  cent.  510  n  (50) 
Phundaitesj  the  Bogomiles,  306  n  (3). 
Picards,  or  Piccards,  sect,  532.  540.541. 

n(5). 
Pieens,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent.  520. 
PicolominacuSj  James,  15th  cent.  522. 
Picus,  John  Francis,  15ih  cent. 489.524. 
Pil^imageSf  8th  cent.  39  n  (3). 
PUicfidoify  Peter  de,  lolh  cent.  521. 
Pipin,  k  of  France,  8th  cent.  8. 24  25. 
PirrrUny  St  8th  cent.  10  n  (9). 
Pisa,  council  of,  15th  cent.  493. 
Pius  II.  ("Aeneas  Sylvius,;  pope,  15th 

cent  504  4^.  522.  532.  535. 


Platina,  Bartholomew,  15th  cent.  605 

D  (26).  523. 
P2atoJiwto,8thcent.l7:  12th,255:  13th, 

331:  14th,  420:  15tb,  489  &c.  534. 
PUtho,  Gemistius,  15ih  cent.  489. 
Poff^rius,  John  Francis,  15th  cent  489. 

o20. 
Polemic  theology:  sec  Theology  polemic, 
Poles,  convened,  10th  cent.  125.  161. 
Pomeranians  converted,  12th  cent,  240. 
PompontUius,  Peter,  15th  cent.  490. 
Pongilupus,  Herman,  13th  cent.  363  n. 
Pontanus,  John  Jovian,  15th  cent.  526. 
Poor  men  <>f  L^on^,  Waldensians,  313. 
Poppo,  priest  of  Harold,  lOih  cent  127. 
PorcAetti^Salvaticus,  14th  cent  463.472. 
Positive  theology,  what,  275. 
Potho,  of  Prum,  12th  cent  288. 
Poverty  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  con- 

troversy  about  it,  14th  cent.  446  ^c. 
Praemonstratensians,  12th  cent  275  ^. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  341 .  504  ^.  n^). 
Preaching  Friars :  see  Dominitans^S^, 
in  8th  cent  40.  41 :  15th  529. 


Predestination  and  grace,  controversy 
on,  8ih  cent.  106—110 ;  12tb,  301. 

Presbyter  John,  12th  cent.  124.  244  n 
(12).  252. 

Price  of  sin,  what,  22  n  (5). 

Pnn^tn^  discovered,  15th  cent.  487  n(3). 

Provisions,  pap.  14th  cent.  431.  434.501. 

PntdentiMS,  ofTroyes,  9th  cent  90. 107. 

Prum,  monastery  and  school,  18  n. 

Prussians  converted,  11th  cent.   1G2< 
171 :  13lh,  325.  416. 

PseUus,  Michael,  9th  cent.  66. 83  a. 

Michael  Jur.  llth  cent.  174  n(4). 


Ptolomy,  of  Torcello,  14th  cent.  462. 
Publicam,  Paulicians,  234. 
Pulleyn,  or  Pullus,Robert,12th  cent  267. 
Purgatory,  lOlh  cent  151. 
Puy,  Raymund  de,  founder  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerus.  12th  cent.  249. 

quadrivium  and  Trivium,  19.  176.  256. 
Qjuietists,  Greek,  14th.  cent  476^ 

Rahanus  Maurus, 9th  cent.  69. 83  n  (38). 

97.  98.  99.  105.  106  &c. 
Radbert,  Paschasius :  seo  Paschasius. 
Radbod,  k.  of  Friesland,  8th  cent  6  a 

(2). 
Radinus,  Thomas,  16th  cent.  527. 
Radutphus  de  Diceto,  12th  cent.  290. 

Niger,  of  Beauvais,  12th  cent.  288. 

de  Rivo,  14th  cent.  467. 

Ranier,  inquisitor,  13th  cent.  399. 
Rasa,  Procopius,  15th  cent.  530. 
RaUicrius  of  Verona,  10th  cent  136  n 

(11).  148. 
Ratramn  or  Bertram,  of  Orbay,9th  cent 

70.  86  n  (49). 
Ratzeburg,  a  bpk,  12th  cent.  242. 
Raulin,  John,  15th  cent.  523. 
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Rmywutmd  do  Agel«8, 11th  cent.  216. 

earJ  ofToolouse,  lltii  cent.  166. 

VI.  and  VII.  earls  of  Toulouse, 

14th  cent.  399.  404.  406. 
^— -  Gaufredi,  13th  cent.  365. 
-^^  Jordan.  I4th  cent.  467. 
Martini,  13th  cent.  380  n  (132). 

335.392. 
of  Penoafort,  13th  cent.  339.  382. 

392. 
de  Pay,  fbnnder  of  the  order  of  St. 

John,  12th  cent.  249. 
lUtyner  of  Vercelli,  13th  cent.  412. 

of  Pin,  14th  cent.  461  n  (96.) 

Reaiists,  70. 137. 178. 260. 389. 424. 490. 
Rrformatum  of  religion  desired,  in  12th 

cent.  307:  in  13th,  399:  inl4tb,427: 

in  15th,  500  &c.  529. 
AAgOis  of  the  clergy,  6th  cent.  22:  12th, 

Regino  of  Prum,  9tfa  cent.  88  n  (59). 
RePTter  Lodbrock,  of  Jutland,  58. 
Rewhenau,  8th  cent.  10  n  (9).  18  n  (5). 
RdneriuSf  Sachonas :  see  Sackomis. 
Rdies,  8th  cent.  38 :  9th,  96 :  10th,  151 : 

11th,  170:  12th,  291. 
Rdiffian,  state  of,  in  8th  cent.  20  &c.  38 

A« :  in  9th,  71  &c.  93  &c  :  in  10th, 

123. 133.  151 :  in  11th,  180.  217:  in 

12th,  243  &c.  261.  291 :  in  13th,  386 : 

in  14th,  469:  in  15th,  529. 
Remigius  of  Lyons,  9th  cent.  88  n  (54). 

98. 107. 108. 
—  of  St.  Germain  in  Auzerre,  9th 

cent.  88  n  (54).  115. 154. 
RestirtfotionSf  papal,  431.  434.  501. 
Revenue f  papal,  14tb  cent.  430  &c. 
ReuekHn,  John  :  see  Capnio. 
Rich,  Edmund,  13th  cent.  382. 
J2idkar<2of  Armajrh,14th  cent.438  n  (28). 
-^—  Burienais,  i4th  cent.  464. 

of  Cornwall,  13th  cent.  323. 

Hampolus,  14th  cent.  464. 

of  Hauston,  12th  cent.  289. 

I.  k.  of  England,  12th  cent.  248. 

261  n  ri).  272. 

Middleton,  13th  cent.  379  n  (125.) 

of  St.  Victor,  12th  cent.282ii  (61). 

294.297. 
Rufordus,  13th  cent.  334  n  (21). 
l2o6«rf  of  Abriscelles,  12th  cent.  275. 
Capito,  or  Grosthead,  13th  cent. 

335.  378  n  (120). 

earl  of  Flanders,  1 1th  cont.  166. 

duke  of  Normandy,  11th  cent.  166. 

— ^  k.  of  France,  11th  cent.  174.  235. 

Guiscard,  lllh  cent.  163.  184. 

Holkat,  14th  cent.  464. 

de  Monte,  13th  cent.  381. 

de  St  Marino,  13th  cent.  334. 

Retensis,  12th  cent.  286. 

of  Rheims,  12th  cent.  284  n. 

de  Sorbonne,  13th  cent.  333.  383. 

Kilwarbius,  13th  cent.  384. 

Roderie,  k.  of  Spain,  8th  cent.  15. 


XimeniiM,  13th  eeiit.  334  n  (90.) 

RodMlphusj  Ardeas,  12th  ceaL  284  n. 

of  St.  Trudo,  12tfa  ceot.  2^. 

Roger  Bacon,  13th  cent.  338  n  (41).  379 

n  (124). 

of  Conway,  14tli  cenL  465. 

duke  of  Sicily,  Uth  cent.  163n  (9). 

de  Hoveden,  12th  cent.  290. 

RoUo,  Norman  prince,  lOtfa  cent.  1244^. 
Ramuaid,  of  Camaiduli,  11th  cent.  205. 
Rotary  of  St.  Mary,  10th  cent.  157. 
Roscefin,  Nomin.  11th  cent.  238  n  (12). 
RosceUis,  Antonioa  de,  15th  cent.  522. 
Roswitka,  nun,  10th  cent.  150  n  (35.) 
Rugen,  island  of,  12th  cent.  241. 
Rupert  of  Duytz,  12th  cent.  281  n  ^). 

&4. 299.  301.  303. 
Russians,  converted,  9th  cent.  61  n  (14) : 

10th,  125. 126. 161. 
Ruaslnrockj  John,  14th  cent.  460  n  (93). 


4tl 
Ryekel,  Dionyaios  a,  15th  cent  517  n  (7). 

Sabbaiati,  Waldenaea,  12th  coat  313. 
SabeUicus,  M.  A.  Coec.  15th  cent.  S85. 
Sabunde,  Raymund,  15th  cent.  520. 535i. 
Saehonvs,  Reinerius,  or  Rayner,  inqoia- 

itor,  13th  cent.  308  n  (7).  383. 
Sa^arellus,  Get  hard,  13th  cent.  4121 
Saints  J  worship  of,  in  8th  cent.  38 :  in 

9th,  94. 115:  in  10th,  153:  in  12lh, 

292. 
SalakeddiHy  (Saladin,)  247, 248. 
SaJUsfbvrg,  a  bpk^th  cent.  7  n. 
Sahxaieus,  Porchetus,  14tb  cent  473. 
Samogetaey  enlightened,  15tb  cent  463. 
Samonas  of  Gaza,  11th  cent.  21 1  n. 
Samuel,  Jew,  11th  cent  211  n  221. 
SaneHus,  k.  of  ArrMon,  11th  cent  231. 
Sandeus,  Felinus,  15th  cent  625. 
Sanutus,  Marinus,  14th  cent  46BL 
Saracens.  8th  cent  15  Ae:  9ch,63n 

(2):  10th,  131:  11th,  163, 171 :  12lb, 

246  &c.  253:  13th,  326.  327:  14th, 

416.  483. 
SaroUaf  q.  of  Hungary,  10th  cent  126. 
Savonarollaj  Jerome,  15th  cent  5154^. 

n  (65).  530.  533.  534. 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  12th  cent.  289. 

Ludolphus,  14th  cent  464.  469. 

Saxons  converted,  8th  cent  11  4«.  67. 
Scapidar  of  the  Carmelites,  359. 
Schism  of  the  West,  papal,  14th  cent  436 

&c:  15tb,502,  &c. 
Schisms,  see  Heresies. 
Sehfnidt,  Conrad,  15th  cent  543. 
Scholastics :  see  Ihedogy,  scholastie. 
Schools,  in  8th  cent.  18  :  in  9th,  67.  68 : 

10th,  135:  11th,  174.  175  Ac:  12th, 

255  ^^:  13th,  332.  337:  14th,  421: 

15th,  487.  509. 
Scotists,  14th  cent  471. 
Scotus,  John  Erigena,  9th  cent  68  n 

(10).  09.  87  n  (53).  97.  98.  99.  108. 

105. 107. 115. 
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John  Dans,  14th  cent.  45B  n  (80). 

470  &c.  473.  47d. 
Sckto&Binaiteg,  sect  13tb,  cent.  407. 539. 
Seytkidms  enlightened,  8th  cent  5. 
Scyliizes,  John,  11th  cent.  173  n  (2). 
SeduUus,  a  Scot,  9th  cent.  89.  97. 
SenensiSf  Bernardin,  mystic,  15th  cent. 

518  n  (77).  634. 
Sententiariij  who.  295. 
StparaUSy  Paulicians,  119  n  (2). 
SargiuSf  a  Panlician,  9th  cent.  121. 

11.  pope,  9th  cent.  90. 

III.  pope,  10th  cent.  140. 

IV.  pope,  11th  cent.  181. 

Servants  of  the  ever-blessed  virgin,  13th 

cent.  351. 
kalian  monarchy,  what,  163  n(9). 
Sijfrid,  chronicler,  14th  cent.  462. 
Sigthert^  Gemblacensis,  12th  cent  284. 
^ifrid  of  Mayence,  11th  cent.  215. 
^rUmund,  emp.  15th  cent.  494.497. 530. 
Smeon  of  Durham,  12th  cent.  286, 

Junior,  11th  cent  210. 221. 

Magister,  or  Metaphrastes,  lOtfa 

cent.  147  n  (22). 
— '- —  Magister,  or  Logotheta,  12th  cent. 

272  n. 
of  Thessalonica,  15th  cent  509 

Ac.  n  (47).  537. 
Simon.  Fidatus,  14th  cent  464. 

a  Gr.  writer,  13th  cent  375  n. 

of  Montfort,  13th  cent.  404  n  (15). 

^moneta,  Boniface,  15th  cent  525. 
Simony,  146.  192  &c. 
Sigimus  of  Gp.  10th  cent  148  n. 
SUtera  of  the  free  Spirit:  see  Brdkrtn, 

^. 
Sirtug  lY.  pope,  15th  cent  505  n  (27). 
Slavomana  converted,  12th  cent.  172. 

2^. 
SmaragdMBf  9th  cent.  69.  89.  97. 
SogdtMM  enlightened,  8th  cent.  5. 
sJiianus,  Philip,  12th  cent.  277.  296. 
Salomom  of  Constance,  9th  cent  92. 
SorhamUf  founded.  13th  cent  333. 
fibotn  occupied  by  Saracens,  8th  cent 

854« :  9th,  63 :  11th,  171 :  13th,  325 : 

14th,  416 :  15th,  483. 
Awui,  Alphonsus  de,  15th  cent  516  n 

^66).  5^- 
Sptritf  Holy,  his  procession  controvert- 
ed, 8th  cent.  49.  50 :  9th,  103  Ac. 
-  his  miraculons  gifts,  a  conliover- 
—      (43).        . 

Franciscans,  360 
.443^kc. 
Sprenger,  James,  15th  cent  526. 
Sudingers,  heretics,  13th  cent  396  n  (2). 
Stella,  John.  16th  cent  527. 
Stephen  of  Augsburg,  12th  cent.  285. 

Harding,  ]2th  cent  284  n. 

of  Hungary,  10th  cent  126. 

Langton,  abp  of  Canterb.  13th 

cent  376  n  (110).  388. 
^—  of  JUege,  10th  cam.  154. 


-^—  oia  miraculous  giin 
sy,  9tb  cent.  Ill  n  (4£ 

Spirituals,  a  party  of  Fn 
^.  364.  3^  n.  432.  44 


— >  of  Orleans,  11  tb  cent  235  n  (7). 

11.  pope,  8th  cent  24.  25.  37. 

in.  pope,  8th  cent.  37. 

V.  pope,  9th  cent  91. 

VIl.  pope,  10th  cent  92. 141. 

VIII.  pope,  10th  cent  141. 

IXj>ope,  11th  cent.  214. 

of  Thiers,  11th  cent  206. 

of  Toumay,  12th  cent  290. 

Stereoranism,  what,  105. 106  n  (33). 
Stero,  Henry,  14th  cent  461  n. 
Stigmata,  of  St  Francis,  442  n  (35).  475. 
Stock,  Simon,  13th  cent.  359. 
Stoic  philosophy,  14th  cent.  421. 
Strabo,  Walafrid,  9th  cent.  69. 86  n  (51). 

97. 115. 
Sturmius  of  Fulda,  8th  cent  11  n  (11). 
StylioMMS,  Mapa,  9th  cent.  83  n. 
Subehal-Jesu,  8tn  cent  5  n. 
Sudbury,  Simon,  14th  cent.  439. 
Sueno  of  Denm.  10th  cent  127. 128.131. 
Suidas,  10th  cent  147  dx.  n  (25). 
Summa  tbeologica,  what,  220. 391. 
Sunecdemi,  Paulician  clergy,  120. 
Suso,  Henry,  13th  cent  410  n  (24).  471. 
Swedes  eulightened,  9th  cent.  58. 
Sword'bearers,  knights,  12th  cent.  942. 
SylvesUr  II.  pope,  10th  cent  130. 137. 

138  n  (18).  143. 
.* —  III.  pope,  11th  cent.  182. 

Sguropulus,  15th  cent.  512 n. 

Synods:  see  Councils. 

Taborites  of  Bohemia,  15th  cent  531.  ^. 
Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Beg,  417. 
Tangut,  missions  to,  161.  485. 
Taauntdin,    or  Tanquelm,  15itb   eeat. 

311  n  (16). 
Tarasius  of  Cpl.  8th  cent  36  b. 
Tartars,  enlight   6th    cent  5:   lOtb. 

123.  ^. :  11th,  161 :  13th,  319: 14tb, 

415 :  15tb.  485. 
rott^,  John,  14th  cent  460  n  (93).  471. 
Tempters,  order  of,  15th  cent  249  Jto. 

suppressed,  431.  48l.dfco. 
Termznitts,  the  Nominalists,  490. 
Tertiarii,  who,  369  n  (88).  443.  506. 
Teutonic  knights,  250.  325.  416. 
Theganus,  histor.  9th  cent.  69.  90. 
Theobald  VI.  of  Camp.  13th  cent  323. 
Stampensis,  13th  cent  363. 


Theodora,  emp.  9th  cent  59.  101. 119. 

of  Rome,  10th  cent  140  n  (5). 

Ukeodoric,  of  St.  Trudo,  12th  cent  284. 
de  Apoldia,  13th  cent.  384. 


T%eodorus,  Abucara,  81  n  (34).  99. 

Graptus,  9th  cent  31  n  (32)." 

Lasc.  13th  cent.  321. 374  n  (100] 

Metochita,  14th  cent.  420  n  (4] 

Studites,  9th  cent  81  n  (31] 


100  n  (16),  (17 
Theoduin  or  Deoduin,  11th  cent  214. 
Theodiulphus,  8tb;|cent.  36  n  (46). 
Uuology,  cxegetic,  8th  cent.  39  Ac. : 

9th,  96  diM.  10th,  154:  11th,  218: 
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13th.  293  dto. :  13tb,  387  Ac. :  14th, 

469:  15tb,633. 
Theology,  didactic,  8lh  cent.  38  4«.  43 : 

9th,  96 :  10th,  154 :  lllh,  216  &c.  : 

12th,  294  ifc. :  13th.  3Bd  ^. ;  14th, 

469  &c. :  15tb,  533  &c. 
Theciogy  polemic,  8th   cent.  43:  9tb, 

99  &c.  :  10th,  154   &c. :  11th,  221  : 

12th,  299:    13lh,  392:    14th,  472: 

I5th,  534  ^. 
T/uology,  practic.  8tb  cent.  43 :  9ih,  98  : 

10th,  154;  Uth,  221:    12th,   298: 

13th,  391:  14th,  471 4^.:  15th,  533. 
TTteology,  mvitic,  8th  cent.  43 :  9th,  69. 

964^.:   12th,  294:   13th,  390  4^.: 

14th,471 :  15th,  533. 
Tkniogy,  scholastic,  8th  cent.  42 :  9th, 

69.  98:   11th,  219  :  12th,  256.  295 

^, :  13tb,  388  ^, :  14th,  470 :  15th, 

rktophafUBCem.  11th  cent.  210  n  (58). 

histor.  8th  cent.  32  n  (36). 

of  Nice,  9th  cent.  82  n. 

ofNice,  14th  cent.  457  n(76).472. 
l%«opAi/t»,^aronite,  8th  cent.  53  n  (3). 

Gr.  emp.  9th  cent.  66. 101. 

TfcMp&^iM<,of  Acnda,llth  centiil0218. 

of  Cpl.  10th  cent.  139  n  (3). 

TkeorianuB^  12th  cent.  279  n. 
TkereMf  St.  12th  cent.  277  n  (44;^. 
ThomaM  Aquinas,  13th  cent.  293,  337. 

377  n  (116).  388.  391 .  492.  470  <*. 

of  Brabant,  14th  cent.  472. 

1^ Bradwardine,  14th  cent.  433  n 

(15).  459. 

. of  Cantip.lStb  cent  379  n  (121). 

of  India,  8th  cent.  6  n  (1). 

■  Jorsius,  14th  cent.  462. 

of  Strasb.  14th  cent.  460 n  (91). 

Stubbe,  14th  cent.  465. 

^Walleis,  14th  cent.  464.  472. 

Wicke,  Wiccius.  13th  cent.385. 

ThomaaduM,  k.  of  Boen.  15th  cent  539. 
7%omi9tB^  Uth  cent.  471. 
ThwringiMns^  Btb  cent.  6.  7  n. 
Tibriea,  seat  of  Paulicians,  119. 
TimoUvy,  Nestor.  8th  cent.  5  n.  53  n  (2). 
TimuT  Beg :  see  Tamerlane. 
TonUUumSf  Bernardio,  15th  cent  524. 
TostatuSf  Al.  15th  cent  514  n  (59).  533. 
Tovlf  council  of,  9th  cent.  109. 
TransubstatUiatUnij  9th  cent.  104  dtc. : 

10th,  151  n  (1)  :  11th  224  :  12tb,  301 : 

13th,386.  393  4^.  395. 
Transylvaniant,  11th  cent.  162  n  (7^. 
Trine  God,  acontrov.  9th  cent  110  {'C. 
THnityy  doctrine  of,  13th  cent.  413. 
Trithemiusy  John,  15th  cent.  488.  524. 
Trivet,  Nicolaus,  14th  cent.  462. 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  19. 176.  256. 
Tudescus,  Nicolaus,  15th  cent.  520. 
Turkestan,  eolight.  Uth  cent.  161. 
Turks,  in  8ih  cent.  15 :  10th,  131 :  lllh, 

171 :  12th,  252 :  Uth,  417  :  15th,  485. 
Turelupims,  sect,  13th  cent  407.  539. 


Turreeremata,  John  de,  517  n  (&).  635^ 
T^ckicus,  enthusiast,  12th  cent  305. 
7ya,  mother  of  Harald,  10th  cent  127. 
oiuucufe,  advocated,  15th  cent  490. 


TVra 


Ubertinus  de  Casalts,  446. 463. 
Udalrich  or  Ulrieh,  of  Augsburg,  153. 
of  Strasburg,  13th  cent  384. 


Ulger  of  Angers,  12th  cent.  255. 
UUerston,  Richard,  15th  cent.  519. 
Vngchau,  Free.  John,  12th  cent  244  4«. 
UnUy  of  hum.  souls,  9th  cent.111  n  r43>. 
Universals,  see  ReaUsU  and  MomuuuuU. 
UniversiHes :  see  Schools. 
Utttpersity  of  Paris,  332.  357  ^,  473. 
-ofF 


r  Prague,  15th  cent  496. 


Unleavened  bread,  in  the  eocharist,  223. 
Urban  II.  pope,  Uth  cent  166. 202.216. 

III.  pope,  12th  cent  271.  290. 

IV.  pope,  13th  cent  346.  383. 

V.  pope,  Uth  cent  415.  434- 

VI.  pope,  Uth  cent  4%. 


Usuardus,  martyrol.  9th  cent.  91 . 
Utino,  Leonard  de,  15th  cent  521. 
Valence,  council  of,  9th  cent  108  n  (37). 
Valla,  Laurentius,  15th  cent  521.  533. 
ValUseholares,  canons,  13th  cent  350. 
VallumhrosianSf  monks,  Uth  cent.  205. 
Valois,  Felix  de,  I3th  cent  351. 
Vargas,  Alphonsus,  14th  cent.  465. 
Vetalia,  John  de,  15th  cent  516  n  (64). 
Vernacular  tongue,  in  worship,  232L 
Vicelin,  of  Hameln,  12th  cent  243. 
Victor,  II.  pope,  Uth  cent.  183. 235. 

III.  pope,  Uth  cent  201. 215w 

IV.  pope,  12th  cent  266. 

Richard  de  St  see  Rukard, 


Vigerus,  Marcus,  16th  cent  528. 
Finceja,  ofBeauVais,  13th  cent  334  ■. 
VirgiUus,  8th  cent  9  n  (7).  U  n  rtl). 
Vitalis,  a  Furno,  14th  cent  463.  469. 
Vivalihis,  John  Ludov.  16tb  cent  5S6. 
Vices,  John  Ludov.  16th  cent  526. 
Vorilongus,  Wm,  15th  cent.  522. 

Waddheam,  Adam,  Uth  cent.  464. 

Wolqfrid  Strabo :  see  Strabo. 

Waldemar,  I.  of  Denmark,  241. 

Waldensians,  12th  cent.  313.  their  origin, 
313.  314:  doctrines  and  lives,  315: 
church  officers,  31 6.— 13th  cent  398 
dtc:  Uth,  478:  15th,  529.  539. 

Waldos,  Peter,  12th  cent  313. 

WalUs,  John,  13th  cent  383. 

fValsingham,  Tho.  15th  cent  521. 

Jf alter,  a  Beghard,  Uth  cent.  479  n  (12). 

Burley,  Uth  cent.  424.  460  n  (89), 

Mapes,  13th  cent.  334  n  (16). 

of  St.  Victor:  see  Gualter. 

Water,  cold,  ordeal  by,  116n  (4). 

Weavers,  Brethren,  373. 

Wendelbert  of  Prum,  9th  cent.  90. 

Wernems  Rollwinck  de  Laer,  524. 

Wessd,  John,  15th  cent  515  n  (64). 

Whiu  Brethrenyiect,  15th  cent.  541. 
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WiekUff;  Jolin,14th  cent.  439 4^.ii  (34). 

499. 
WUkligUes,  441.  529. 
Wide/and,  Saxon  chief.  8th  cent.  12. 
WUhelmina,fBinaXic^2th  cent.  411  n  (29). 
William,  Alvernug,  13th  cent.  388. 

Arnold,  13th  cent.  400. 

of  Auxerre,  12th  cent.  283. 

of  St.  Amour,  13lh  cent.  358.  380 

n  (129). 

Brito,  or  Armoricai,  333  n  (15). 

of  Champeaax,  12th  cent.  301. 

the  Conqueror,  11th  cent.  175. 

de  Coartenav,  14th  cent.  439. 

Dnrand,  13th  cent.  379  n 

462. 

of  HirBchau,  11th  cent.  206. 

Major.  13th  cent.  384. 

of  Sf  almsbunr,  12th  cent.  286. 

Mardagot,  14th  cent.  461  n. 

-  of  Nangis,  13th  cent.  335  n  (27) 


461. 


462. 


•  Nenbrigenaig,  12th  cent.  290. 
.  Nogent,  12th  cent.  294. 

•  of  Paris,  13th  cent.  378  n  (118). 

.  Perald,  13th  cent  380  n  (131). 
.  of  Rheims,  12th  cent.  282  n  (64). 
.  de  Seligniaco,  13th  cent.  381. 
-  Thorn,  14th  cent.  467. 
.  of  Tyre,  12th  cent.  289. 

•  Wodford,  14th  cent.  467. 


WUldnms,  of  Metz,  11th  cent.  215. 
WiUibaldj  of  Eichstadt,  8th  cent.  11  n.37. 
WillibrandofOldenburft,  13th  cent.  381. 
WiUibrord  of  Utrecht,  8th  cent.  7  n. 


WimphtHngiuSf  James,  15th  cent.  686. 
Wimfridy  or  Boniface,  apostle  of  Ger! 

many,  8th  cent.  6  4^.  n  (2). 
Witikmd,  histor.  10th  cent.  136  n  (8.) 
TFitnesses  of  the  tiuth,  11th  cent.  217: 

12th,  309  £^.  313  ^ :  13th,  396  ^ : 

14th,  439^:  15th,  529. 
jyoldimir,  dk.  of  Russia,  10th  cent.  125. 
Woljhardus,  of  Eicbstadt,  9th  cent.  91. 
Wor ship y^^hWc :  see  Ceremonies. 
Writers,  Greek,  in  8th  cent.  32 :  9th, 

80:  10th,  147:  11th,  210:  12th,277: 

13th,  374:  14th,  456:  15th,  509. 
WrUerSy  Latin,  in  8th  cent.  33 :  9th,83 : 

10th,148:  llth,211:ldth,279:  13tb, 

376:  14th,  458:  15th,  512. 
WaTtxbwrgf  a  bpk,  8th  cent.  7  n. 

XimeneSf  Francis,  15th  cent.  482.  587. 
FranciscuB,  14th  cent.  468. 


XmhUin.  George,  12th  cent.  279  n. 
John,  11th  cent.  T" 


.  21i  n. 


Yownger  son,  among  the  Cathari,  309. 

ZdbareUa,  Francis,  14th  cent.  468. 
Zaeharias,nope,  8th  cent.  24.  37.  55. 
of  Ghrysopolis,  12th  cent.  288. 


Zamora,  Alpbonsus,  16th  cent.  527. 
ZeitZy  a  bpk,  10th  cent.  129  n  (20). 
ZiUUoreSy  Franciscans,  13th  cent.  360. 
Zenghi,  Atabec,  12th  cent.  246. 
Zdska,  John.  15th  cent.  530.  540. 
Zonarasy  John,  12th  cent.  66. 253  n  (4). 

278.  299. 
Zuiphen,  Gerhard  of,  14th  cent.  471. 
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